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Art.  II — Thorughis  en  rations   ChariuMei  akd  other  ImporiatU 

'    Institwtiims ;   and,    od  the  best  mode   of  condttctini^  them ;    to 

^     which  is  sQfajolned,'    an  Address  to  the  friends  of  the    Risingf 

Generation.     By  Catharine  Cappe.     Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 

William  Wilherforce^  Esq;     Octavo«     pp.    110.    ds*     Longman 

•     and  Co;,  &c.    1814. 

.  This,  pamphlet,  origiDftting  in  tk'd .  nobleat,  aad  b^st 
j>rojpeosities  of  the  human  heart,  t»  offered  to  the  public 
under  the  avowed  sanction,  of  the  moral,  the  benevolent. 
And  the  pious,  Mr.  Wilberforce ;  a  gentleman,  whose  stre- 
aiupus  .t^ndeaKoors .  in  rooting  out  slavery  from  the  cor*- 
JTaption  of  our  constitution,  will  ever  be  remembered  by 
m  grateful  people,  proud  in  the  freedom  of  their  laws,  and 
Aeiilous  to  extend  the  blessings  they  enjoy  to  suffering  ha- 
mdnity. 

Wc^  mastr  notwithstanding,  confess,  howe^r  odious  the 
term  of  slavery,  apd  however  repugnant  the  reality  io  our 
feelings  as  Britons^  it  is  our  belief,  that  Mr.  Wilherlcrce 
^ould  have  drawn  a  less  animated  picture  of  human  wretch^ 
edness,  had  be  been  personally  acquainted  with  the  real 
comforts  ,and  comparative  independence  of  a  well  disposed 
negro  family  in  our  colonies. 

We  do  not  venture  this  assertion  in  support  of  slavery ; 
.00,  the  contrary,  we  rejoice  with  our  fellow  citizens,  in  its 
ablolition  from  our  code ;  but  we  do  it  with  a  hope  to  rescue^ 
from  undeserved  obloquy,  the  humanity  and  respectability, 
Uk  a  general  sense,  of  our  West  India  planters.  Pertoaal 
^-CwT.  Kev.  Vol.  0,  Jtdn,  1814.  B  -^  .   * 
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observation  has  enabled  us  to  forma  comparatiTC  viewjf 
the  state  of  an  industrious  negro  fiimily,  and  that  of  the  la- 
borious class  of  society  in  this  country ;  and,  abating  the 
stigma  of  slavery^  the  former  has  decidedly  the  advantage 
^over  the  latter.  They  are  cherished  in  sickness,  and  in. 
health — no  public  poor  house — no  public  hospital,  isnecess^y 
for  their  convenience  or  relief! — their  comforts  await  thenv 
in  their  own  humble  cabins  ;  and  the  philanthropist^  who  has^ 
•een  the  jubilee  countenances,  on  a  Sunday,  at  a  negro 
market,  where  both  sexes  present  themselves,  cleanly  and 
respectably  attired,  gayly  k>aded  with  the  produce  of  their 
own  gardens,  which  th«y  sell,  or  barter,  for  the  little  luxu- 
ries of  life,  would  give  a  sigh,  to  the  fraaFties  of  human  na- 
ture, which  are  corrected  by  a  restrictive  government ;  but 
too  often,  expand  with  the  unlettered  class  of  society,  under 
this  misapplied  conviction,  that,  in  England^  every  indhi- 
dual  is  the  regulator  of  his  own  conduct. 
.  With  this  baneful  permission,  how  frequently  is  the  pro- 
,duce  of  the  past  week's  labor,  spemt  at  the  alehouse,  in  ex- 
cesses of  drunkenness,  while  the  wife  and  children,  at  home, 
are  deprived  of  their  dependance  and  their  support.  We 
can,  moreover,  venture  to  assert,  thai  the  first  object  which 
arrests  the  feelings  of  a  West  Indian,,  on  his  arrival  in  thi* 
metropolis,  is  the  misery  of  the  myriads  of  beggars  who  in- 
fest the  streets.  A  scene  so  new  to  him,  who  never  saw  afel- 
low  c^eaturetvantingtheneccssarics  of  life,  awakens  powerful 
sensations  in  his  mind ;  and  almost  teaches  him  to  doubt, 
"the  real  value  attached  ta  our  national  freedom.  But  he 
TBOon  ]>crceives,  if  the  gracious  inde]>eudence  granted  by  our 
laws,  is  subverted  by  the  idle  and  the  profligate,  that  the 
munificence  of  the  crown,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  nation, 
•have  provided  c]»cei*ful  asylums,  for  every  description,  not 
only  of  the  unfortunate,  but  of  the  worthless. 

In  this  ^roat  city,  little  famed  for  the  palaces  of  its  kings 
or  of  its  nobh^s,  we  find  our  most  remarkable,  and  costfy, 
btrildings,  devoted  <o  public  charities.  From  the  veteran  . 
or  disabled  warrior,  down  to  the  miserable  repentant  street 
walker,  all  have  repose  offered  to  them  in  the  day  of  sufFer- 
-ing.  Nor  is  this  national  generosity  confined  to  our  own 
countrymen.  Foreigners,  in  tiie  hour  of  affliction,  seek  their 
refuge  liere  ;  and  distant  countries,  groaning  under  the  atro- 
cities and  ravages  of  a  regicide  war,  have  found  succour 
•fron^  the  splendid  subscriptions,  raised  among  British  indi- 
viduals, toward   their  hnmediajte  relief. 

These  are  proud  oionuments  of  our  national  charactec^ 
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But,  are  these  outward  and  \isible  signs,  unerringly  the 
prototypes  of  the  virtues  they  proclaim  ?  Are  we  sure,  the 
interior  management  of  a  poor  house,  or  of  an  hospital,  is 
exemplary  of  its  beneficent  foundation)!  We  fear  not  j 
governors  will  continue  to  celebrate  their  public  meetings, 
with  public  dinners,  say  what  we  may  ;  and  underlings 
in  office  will  persist  to  show  their  usurped  authority  over 
fsuffering  and  poverty.  Let  those,  therefore,  who  have 
power  to  remedy  the  evil,  look  into  the  abuse. 

The  object  of  our  venerable  authoress,  is  confined  to 
charitable  institutions,  in  a  moral  point  of  reasoning.  At 
the  age  of  three  score  and  ten,  she  has  taken  up  her  pen, 
with  this  view;  that,  ^  if  the  vices  of  one  human  being  can 
be  restrained,  or  the  real  respectability,  and  actual  useful- 
ness of  another,  be  promoted,  she  is  then  compensated  for  her 
earnest  endeavour  to  make  the  attempt.' 

Under  the  head  of  eharitable  institutions,  she  turns  her 
thoughts  to  the  consideration,  more  particularly,  of  oha* 
rity  schools  for  female  education.  Her  first  consideration 
is  ;  an  inquiry  into  the  motives  that  led  to  the  institution  of 
the  various  female  charity  schools,  throughout  the  kingdom 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  ;  the  objects  intended 
to  be  obtained  by  them  ;  the  peculiar  abuses  to  which  they 
are  liable ;  and  the  best  means  of  preventing  or  rectifying 
those  abuses,  exemplified  in  a  short  history  of  the  Grey 
Coat  school  in  Yorkshire.     These  are  her  reflections. 

*  Respectiikg  the  motives  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  these  insti- 
tutiotis,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  truly  humane  and 
Christian. 

'  The  object  was  to  obtain  for  a  given  number  of  poor  children  a 
better  education  than  they  could  otlierwise  receive  from  their  indigent 
parents,  or  in  that  too  frequently  unhappy  receptacle  of  misery  and 
profligacy,  a  common  poor-house;  where  the  most  abandoned  arQ 
generally  allowed  to  mix  habitually  with  the  young  and  unexperienced. 
It  was  not  only  hoped  that  these  favoured  children  would  he  preserved 
from  the  cantaglou  of  vice,  but  it  was  further  intended,  that  they 
should  receive  such  religious  and  moral  instruction,  gain  such  habiu 
of  order,  regularity,  and  industry,  as  would  be  most  conducive  to  their 
own  happiness,  and  to  that  of  all  others  with  whom  they  might  here- 
after be  connected  as  faithful  servants,  industrious  wives,  careful  and 
affectionate  mothers. 

*  The  means  employed  for  the  attainment  of  these  important  and 
desirable  objects  were  generally,  1  believe,  the  following.  A  sum  of 
moaey  was  appropriated  by  the  benevolent  founders  towards  the  sup^ 
port  of  the  institution,. to  be  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  chari* 
table  bequests  and  annual  subscrintions.    A  decent  master  and  mi«-> 
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tress  werp  engaged,  by.  wliom  the  children  were  to  be  boarded  and^ 
clotbed  at  so  much  per  head,  with  the  addition  of  their  earnings.  The* 
girls  were  to  be  fought  to  read  and  write,  to  sew,  fcnit^  and  spin,  to- 
gether with  such  othib  household  occupations  as  might  be  most  likely: 
to  fit  them  for  the  various  duties  which,  in  their  humble  statioa,  might 
devolve  upon  them  after  they  should  have  left  the  school- 

*  Now  it.  is  obvious  that  the  success  of  tliis  plan  would  greatly  de-* 
pend  upon  th&  character,  zeal,  and  abilities, of  the  master  and  mistress.. 
if  their  object  in  undertaking  the  charge  was  merely  to  procure  for 
themselves  and  their  families  the  means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence^ 
without  any  particular  solicitude  to  discharge  faithfully  the  important 
trust  reposed  in  them,  although  they  might  set  out  with  the  upright 
intention  of  acting  honestly  in  respect  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of^ 
the  children's  food,  and  equitably  in  the  distribution  of  their  labour,., 
in  such  manner  that  all  might,  as  nearly  as  possible,  reap  equal  ad- 
vantages, yet  the  temptation  would  continually  occur,  from  the  verj^ 
nature  of  the  coiftpact,.  of  abridging  them  i«  respect  of  the  one,  and*' 
of  unequal  distribution   hi  respect  of  the  other.-    It  would  be  the  in^- 
terest  of  the  master  and  mistress  not  to  provide  the  most  wholesome^, 
but  the  cheapest  food  ;  not  to  teach  every  thing  as  much  as  possible 
alike  to  all,  but  to  con&ie  to  one  employment,  regardless  of  her  gene- 
ral improvement,   the  girl  who  most  excelled   in  it — to  spinning,  the 
best  spinner — to  sewing,  the  best  se^er — to  washing,  the  best  washer, 
&c. — and  this,  not  only  to  save  trouble,  but  to  augment  the  quantity, 
of  labour.     Itisobvioas,  likewise,  that  their  increasing  wants  would^ 
multiply  these  temptations,  if  the  master  and  misti-ess  should  have  a. 
growing  family ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  although  the  evil  were  per- 
ceived, their  multiplied  necessities  in  that  case  would  operate  against 
their  removal,  especially  if  they,  were  upon  the  whole  respectable  cha- 
Kicters. — '  How  cruel,'  it  would  be  said,  •  to  deprive  these  poor  peopl*- 
of  their  livelihood :'  and  thus  a  eoufined  and  mistaken  humanity  would 
imconsciously  throw  its  powerful. influence  into  the  scale  of  family  in- 
terest, of  prejudice,  and  of  favoritism.   'These  evils,  it  is  true,  were- 
Bot  foreseen  ;  yet  1  believe  that,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  experience' 
will  prftve  them  to  be  inevitable,  at  least  in  .a  gid's  achool,  wherever 
tlie  children  are  placed  upon  this  footing. 

*  I  shall  endeavour  to  exemplify  this  by  giving  a  short^sEetch  of  the 
oiigin,  progress  ard  degeneracy  of  a  charity-school  in  this  city,  not 
otherwise  indeed  entitled  to  public  notice  than  as  one  of  a  class,  and' 
\phich,  therefore,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  many 
others ;  similar  causes  opemting  always,  where  other  preventive  cir- 
cumstances do  net  intervene,  in  producing  similar  effects. 

*  The  origin  of  the  Grey  Coat  School,  above  alluded  to,  so  denominated ! 
from  the  uniform  worn  by  the  children,  is  thus  related  by  an  ancientr 
author,  James  T©n%  Esq.  who  published  some  account  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  York,  in  the  year  1719,  from  the  papers,  as  he  states,  o£' 
Christopher  Hilyard,  Esq. 

*  Having  spoken  of  a  boy's  school,  began  on  the  14th  of  June». 
1705|  at  £i  eocpenc*  of  the  public  stock  of  the  corporation^.  h«  ihiiB> 
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.proceeds :  *  On  St.  Simon  and  Jnde's  day  following,  the  charity  school 
for  twenty  Grey  Coat  girls  was  begun  by  subscription  as  ^  the  boys, 
and  set  on  foot  by  several  gentlewomen  iu  this  city,  particidarly  by 
Mrs.  Frances  Thomhiil,  who  subscribed  £5  per  ann.  iiersdfy  and 
used  a  great  deal  of  industry  and  application  to  promote  subscriptions 
among  the  ladies,  and  was  assisted  in  tliat  good  work  by  that  good 
iady,  Mrs.  Sharpe,  wife  to  the  then  Lord  Archbishop,  who  subscribed 
£10y  and  paid  it  during  her  lord's  life  ;  as  also  by  the  lion.  Lady 
Fenwick,  relict  of  Sir  John  Fenwick  (beheaded)  who,  during  her  hfe» 
was  a  great  benefactress  to  the  school,  by  uil  which,  and  by  Mrs. 
Frances  Thornhill  undertaking  to  be  treiisurer  and  sole  manager,  tlio 
undertaking  was  perfected,  and,  by  the  blessingof  God,  boih  these 
schools  are  likely  to  be  upheld  and  perfected. 

'  During  the  life  time  of  the  excellent  founders,  whilst  it  bad  the  be^ 
Jiefit  of  their  personal  superintendence,  and  probably  for  some  time 
afterwards,  their  school  was  very  flourishing ;  but  as  they  do  not  ap-> 
pear  to  have  formed  any  particular  plan  for  its  future  regulation,  the 
'various  evils  arising  from  the  whole  management  being  left  to  the 
master  and  mistress,  as  already  stated,  began  to  be  apparent,  till  at 
Jength  it  degenerated  into  the  deplorable  state  which  1  am  now  about 
to  describe. 

'  Being  at  York  on  a  visit  in  the  ysar  17B0, 1  heard  the  Grey  Goat 
4ichool  frequently  mentioned,  and  silways  in  terms  (A  deep  regret ; 
few  of  the  girls,  it  was  affirmed,  turned  out  well,  many  of  them  were 
sickly,  all  of  them  lemarkably  low  of  stature,  and  their  whole  appear* 
jance  extremely  unfavourable.,  Meutiouiiig  this  subject  one  day  to 
:a  medical  gentleman  of  great  respectability  in  this  city,  the  late  Mr* 
Garencieres,  who,  for  many  yeais,  attended  the  school  professionally, 
lie  acktto^'ledged  and  lamented  ihut  the  general  opinion  was  but  too 
Just;  adding,  that,  to  his  own  knowledge,  there  were  at  that  time  nine 
•wretched  beings,  who  bad  been  ediicated  in  it,  upon  the  town,  tho 
4uiserable  victims  of  prostitution.  It  struck  me  for<:ibIy,  that  eftects 
so  uniformly  unhappy,  and,  in  many  instances,  so  exceedingly  depio-* 
rable,  roust  proceed  either  from  some  great  fault  in  the  original  con« 
stitution  of  the  school,  or  in  the  improper  manner  in  which  it  was 
conducted  ;  and  I  determined,  if  it  ever  should  be  in  my  power,  to 
:invesligate  the  subject  thoroughly. 

*  In  the  spring  of  the  year  i78o,  the  wished-for  opportunity  arrived. 
A  spacious  new  building  had  been  just  erected  for  the  reception  of  the 
girls.  1  had  come  to  reside  in  York'  in  the  summer  of  1782,  and  had 
been  tolerably  successful,  jn  concurrence  with  some  other  ladies,  in 
establishing  a  day-schuol  for  spinning  and  reading,  and  we  were 
applied  to  by  the  gentlemen's  committee,. in  their  own  name,  and  in 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  governors,  to  give  our  oj)inion  i*especting  the 
regolatious  so  much  wanted  in  the  Grey  Coat  school,  together  with 
oar  assistance  towards  putting  them  into  execution.  After  some 
previous  consultation,  we  determined  to  comply  with  their  request,  and 
formed  ourselves  into  a  committee  to  deliberate  on  tlie  b«$t  means  of 
doing  it 
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*  Unfortunately ,  cor  task  wa;s  rendered  abundantly  more  difiiciiU  in 
^onse(^uen<;e  of  the  governors  haTiii^  previously  engaged  a  new  master 
and  mistress  to  board,  and  clothe^  and  employ  the  children  on  the 
eame  footing  as  formerly ;  and  we  determined,  therefore,  before  wn 
engaged  in  this  undertaking,  to  state  in  a  paper  sent  in  to  their  com- 
mittee, what  we  conceived  to  be  the  most  desirable  objects  of  such  aa 
institution,  and  the  best  means  of  attaining  these  objects. 

'  We  stated,  that  as  there  are  not  generally  any  little  trades  which 
the  lower  class  of  females  <  an  be  langht,  or  can  have  it  in  their  power 
afterwards  to  exercise,  the  best  thing,  probably,  that  could  be  done, 
was  to  fit  them  for  servants ;  but,  that  as  many  might  be  orphans, 
having  no  home,  and  as  an  eligible  service  might  not  ^ways  be  obtain- 
able, they  should  likewise  be  taught  some  probable  means  of  gaining 
a  livelihood  whenever  this  should  happen,  and  which  might,  at  the 
same  time,  be  a  help  to  them  afterwards,  if  they  should  marry  and 
have  families  of  their  own  :  and,  considering  the  state  of  the  country 
at  that  period,  we  were  persuaded  that  these  objects  would  be  most 
eifectually  secured  by  their  continuing,  under  proper  regulations,  the 
former  practice  of  spinning  worsted.  In  order  to  their  being  fitted 
for  servants,  the  ladies^  committee  sketched  a  plan  for  arranging  the 
girls  in  such  a  manner  that  their  several  employments  should  re- 
gularly follow  each  other,  and  not  be  affected  by  the  caprice,  the  ptir* 
tiality,  or  tiie  exclusive  interest  of  the  master  or  mistress. 

*  This  paper,  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  the  governors,  we 
were  requested  to  visit  the  school,  and  to  eiuunine  into  its  actual  state ; 
which  we  did  accordingly.  We  found  the  children,  thirty  in  number, 
^'enerally  diseased  both  in  body  and  mind  ;  their  appearance  sickly 
and  dejected;  and  their  ignorance  so  deplorable,  that  few,  if  any  of 
thtHu,  could  count  as  far  as  twenty.  Their  moral  depravity  was  dea* 
oribed  by  the  new  waster  and  mistress  as  still  more  wrenched ; — we 
were  told  that  they  had  net  the  slightest  regard  to  truth  ;  that  they 
seemed  to  have  no  idea,  or  at  least  paid  no  sort  of  respect,  to  the  right 
of  property — ^the  greater  part  of  them  making  a  practice  of  stealing 
whatever  might  come  witliin  their  reach,  such  as  bread,  soap,  or 
candles  ;  and  of  constantly  denying  the  faults  they  daily  committed  ; 
and,  they  acjded,  that  ahhou^h  there  were  then  two  girls  in  the  school 
aged  fourteen,  who  bad  been  in  seven  years,  and  twelve  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen,  who  had  been  in  it  six  years,  there  was  not  any  one  that 
cculd  possibly  be  recommended,  or  that  would  be  received  into  any 
decent  family. 

*  It  was  impossible  not  to  observe  that  the  faults  to  which  these  poor, 
girls  were  principally  addicted,  were  all  of  that  sort  which  result  from 
great  ignorance,  scanty  fare,'  and  harsh  treatment ;  yet  the  late  master 
and  mistress  had  been  gt^nci  idly  respected  as  good  sort  of  people  ;  these 
evils,  therefore,  may  principally  be  attributed  to  the  fatal  operation 
of  the  causes  already  assigned,  namely,  to  that  powerful  temptation 
to  neglect  the  proper  instruction  and  to  abridge  the  children  of  many 
necessaries,  which  results  from  their  being  boarded  and  clothed  by  the 
ina&ter  and  mistress  solely  for  their  benefit,  without  the  notice  or  con* 
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.tpoul  of  kind  and  judicious  visitors.  Where,  in  such  an  institution,  it 
•may  be  asked,  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  is  the  g^reat  advantage 
to  the  utthsqppy  children  beyond  what  they  would  receive  in  a  ccMnmon 
_poor-house  >  Their  numerous  defects  and  vices  may  not,  indeed,  be 
precisely  of  the  same  class,  but  arc  they  not  as  fatally  debasing  ? 
Do  they  not  as  certainly  lead  on  their  unhappy  victims  to  disgrace  and 
ruin,  an4  to  an  untimely  end  ? 

*  The  method  of  disposing  of  the  girls  after  leaving  the  school  had 
iiitherto  been  by  binoing  them  apprentice  for  their  labour  for  four 
years ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to  be  the  only  method  in  which  girls  so 
neglected,  and  who  had  preriously  gained  such  destructive  habits^ 
could  be  disposed  of.  What  the  sort  of  people  wouid  be  that  would 
lake  tfaem,  being  aware  of  this,  for  the  character  of  the  school  was 
well  known,  and  their  extreme  ignorance  could  not  be  concealed,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine.  In  fact,  after  making  strict  inquiry,  we  could 
not  find  a  single  instance  of  one  that  had  turned  out  well,  nor  do  I 
know  of  more  than  one  of  this  first  set  of  girls  who  had  been  subject 
to  these  pernicious  influences,  that  is  in  a  decent  reputable  situation, 
and  I  apprehend  that  the  far  greater  part  found  an  early  and  disho« 
nourable  grave* 

The  next  chapter  comprehends  a  detail  of  new  regulations 
introduced  into  the  Grey  Coat  school,  by  the  ^  kuiies  com- 
niitteey  and  the  sujecesses  attendant  thereon ;  a  subject 
weM  worthy  the  attention,  alike  of  the  patrons,  and  the  ser- 
vants oS  all  similar  institutions..  'I'he  chapter  following, 
awakens  reflection  to  a  subject,  which,  perhaps,  rarely  occu- 
pies the  n»inds  of  those,  who  open  their  purses  towards  the 
establishment  of  charity  schools  ;  it  relates  to  the  compara- 
tive advantages  of  the  many  long  establinhed  charily  schools, 
in  various  parts  of  this  kingdom,  even  when  uiiJor  the  best 
regulations  ;  and  of  day  schools ;  whether,  as  they  regard 
society  at  large,  or  benefit  tlLe  individuals  so  educated. 

We  feel  that  much  may  be  said  on  both  sidc!^  on  this  mo- 
mentous subject ;  which  forms  the  good,  or  evil  foundation, 
of  acquired  moral  rectitudes^  or  of  acquired  depravities. 
This  writer  snys^ 

*  Where  great  numbers  constantly  associate  together,  somie  of 
whom  may  be  deeply  tainted  with  vice,  tven  previous  to  their  admis- 
sion, and  are  liable  to  still  deeper  infection  nfterwards,  by  occasional 
intercourse  with  vicious  relatives,  the  contaniinution  must  generally  be 
dreadful  and  extensive.-^'  Must  it,  then,  be  decided,  that  in  order 
to  prevent  these  evils,  that  no  children  should  be  admitted,  but  those 
of  the  orderly  and  industrious  ?' — ^  Would  not  this  entire  sepan^ 
tion,  if  it  could  be  arxomplished,  effectually*  destroy  any  remains  of 
those  strong  aflfections  between  pei'sons  so  intimately  connected, 
which  were  implanted  by  providence  for  the  wisest  and  best  pufpose^ ; 
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and  which,  even  under  all  the  madnesR  of  wild  and  nncontrolled  pas- 
sions, and  has  sometimes  sach  powerfol  influence,  if  the  mind  be  nol 
wholly  deprived,  as  to  effect  its  amelioration  and  improvement  ?' 

The  strong  arguments  and  humane  considerations  of  the 
edifying  writer,  on  this  subject,  exhibit  a  fine  moral  lesson 
to  all  concerned  in  Sunday  school  foundations  ;  and  might 
be  usefully  read,  without  disparagement  to  their  well  re- 
gulated establishments^  by  the  directors  and  officers  of  the 
Philantrophic  Society. 

It  is  an  awful  contemplation,  to  ponder  on  the  possible 
results  of  association  in  an  assembly,  so  compounded.  The 
children  of  convicted  felons,  are  by  this  humane  institution, 
sheltered  from  the  temptations  of  want,  and  are  apprenticed, 
according  to  their  respective  talents,  to  reputable  trades. 
What  the  earlier  part  of  their  education  may  have  been, 
we  shudder  to  consider.  But,  as  we  have  the  highest  respect 
for  this  establishment  in  all  its  forms,  >Ye  forbear  to  indulge 
our  feelings,  or  to  express  our  feai"s.  If  the  arduous  task  of 
reformation,  under  such  perilous  circumstances,  be  generally 
effected,  all  humanity  must  rejoice. — The  same  apprehensions 
attach  to  the  Magdalen ;  but  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the 
domestic  chaplain  is  above  our  praise. 

The  Foundling  Hospital,  is  next  taken  into  considera- 
tion. This  institution  has  very  materially  changed  from  it^ 
original  foundation.  Formerly,  the  great  gates  were  kept 
by  a  porter,  whose  lodge  was  a  little  removed  from  a  toumi^ 
quel,  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  an  infant.  Wh^n  the 
child  was  secretly  deposited,  a  bell  was  rang ;  the  mother, 
or  the  nurse,  retired  ;  the  child  was  received  into  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  whole  adventure  was  buried  in  mystery. 
tSince  the  abolition  of  this  custom,  the  inquisitiveness  of 
young  ladies,  wishing  to  be  as  wise  as  tlieir  mamas,  without 
the  ceremony  of  marriage,  is  sanctioned  by  certain  medical 
men,  who  advertise,  in  the  public  papers, — accommodation 
for  ladies  requiring  secresy,  proportioned  to  th^ir  meanS| 
and  the  strictest  honour  observed. 

On  Hospitals,  or  Infirmaries  for  the  poor,  and  the  im- 
portance of  lady  visitors  to  the  female  wards,  we  find  this 
most  excellent  remark. 

^  To  the  visitors  it  would  be  highly  useful  in  many  respects ;  and, 
efspedally,  in  giving  them  juster  ideas  of  human  Ufe,  as  a  state  of  moral 
discipline,  rather  than  that  of  complete  enjoyment ;  and  by  being  ac* 
customed ^aHy  to  sympathize  with,  and  to  endeavour  to  relieve,  the 
B0IT0W3  of  others,  they  would  he  enabled  with  more  fortitude  to  sap^ 
port  themselves,  eventually,  under  the  pressure  of  their  oyixk,^ 
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This  conapreheixsive  trutth^  is  illustrated  by  an  anecdote 
from  high  life.  Alas !  hqv^  iniiny  anecdotes  might  we  cull 
from  fashionable  society,  to  prove,  that  exalted  birtli, 
splendid  revenues,  and  beautiful  persons,  w^re  mere  objects 
of  worldly  idolatry ;  and,  that  the  possessor  is,  strictly  speakr 
^ng,  often  flattered  into  a  belief,  that  such  a  union  of  charms 
elevates  her  above  all  religious  careii,  exempts  her  from  all 
moral  duties,  and  estranges  her  from  an  amis^ble  devotio^. 
to  the  happiness  and  welfare,  of  her  hu3^aufi  and  hejr  chilr 
dren. 

*  I  am  told,'  says  our  antfaoress,  ^  that  it  is  no  ujicommon  thin^ 
for  the  education  of  a  young  lady,  at  one  of  our  fashionable  seminaries 
to  cost  from  5001.  to  10001,  per  ann. — how  large  a  portion  of  this 
Bvan  is  expended  in  posture  masters,  attitude  Qiasters,  fhe  teachers 
of  the  Waltz,  and  the  fandango  !* 

Parents  and  guardians  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
pernicious  system  of  ipodern  education,  which,  as  it  relatea 
to  self  love,  is  a  farrago  of  all  that  is  thoughtless,  giddy, 
and  immoral ;  and  as  it  is  influenced  by  the  superiority  of  a 
rival ;  engenders  envy,  jealousy,  and  the  whole  train  of  ma-r 
iignant  passions. 

*  Do  we,'  continues  the  same  writer,  *  actually  see  in  real  life, 
that  those,  whose  manners  are  the  mnst  fascinating  and  attractive, 
whose  time  is  devoted  to  a  ceaseless  round  of  €xciti?ig  amusements ; 
the  nightly  assembly,  and  the  morning  supper ;  at  the  same  time, 
inost  distinguished  for  the  domestic  and  social  virtues ;  roost  deservedly 
respected  as  dutiful  daughters,  faithful  wives,  steady  friends,  affection^ 
ate  and  judicious  mothers ;  eminent,  for  visiting  the  fatherless  and 
widow  in  their  affliction,  and  for  keeping  themselves  unspotted  from 
tbei^orld.' - 

These  reflections  form  part  of  Mrs.  Cappers  impressive 
.concluding  admonitipns,  on  the  seductive  vanities  of  human 
life ;  and  the  imperative  duties  allotted  to  all  by  the  wisdom 
of  our  creator-  By  giving  these  extracts,  and  offering  our 
own  opinions  thereon,  we  are  not  quite  sure,  that  we  take 
the  readiest  way  to  introduce  this  work  to  the  boudoir  of  an 
Elegante  J  but  we  are  convinced  we  do  our  duty,  in  unfold- 
ing exemplary  specimens  of  the  real  blessing,  that  would 
flow  from  a  study  ot^  and  adherence  to,  the  principles  con- 
tained within  this  pamphlet.  Religion  is  essentially  the 
basis  of  all  moral  rectitude,  and  the  incentive  to  every  virtu* 
ous.  action.  This  venerable  lady  practises  the  tenets  she  so 
powerfully  reconunends,  and,  iudepend^^tlv  pf  other  works 
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(eloquently  instructive,  she  has  written  a  connected  history  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  as  g^iven  by  the  four  evangelists;  with 
reflections  supported  by  the  scenes,  occasions,  and  trying 
/circumstances,  which  gave  occagion  to  many  of  the  edifying 
discourses  recorded  in  the  gospels. 

*  In  taking  leave  of  public  institutions,  we  cannot  refraio 
firom  saying  a  few  words  to  the  high  honour  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Commander  in  Chief,  who  founded  the  York 
Hospital  in  Chelsea  College.  It  is  an  institution  displaying, 
alike,  the  charms  of  philanthropy,  and  the  elements  of  military 
policy*  Independently  of  a  competent  share  of  general 
education,  the  boys  are  all  trained  to  the  service.  They 
are  classed  in  companies,  distinctly  commanded  by  each 
ether ;  which  emulative  system  must  ensure  to  our  army, 
the  best  regulated  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  worlds 
The  girls  employ  their  leisure  hours  in  making  army  clo- 
thing ;  and  the  ciiildren,  so  fostered,  are  the  offspring  of  our 
soldiers. 

Art.  IL — Defects  of  the  English  Laws  and  Tribunals  :  by  Geoi^e 
Elisor,  Esq.  Author  of  '  National  Education,'  *"  National  Govern- 
ment.' *«  Independent  Man,'  and  *  Principles  of  Morality.'  Octavo. 
pp.507.    S.J.  Johnson  &  Co.  1812. 

The  labours  of  a  gentleman,  devoted,  as  Sir.  Ensor's 
have  been,  tp  objects  of  national  importance,  must  always  be 
received  with  delight,  by  a  reviewer,  whose  arduous  task  it 
is,  too  frequently,  to  sit  with  all  his  patience  on  the  tenter 
hooksy  while  doomed  to  read,  dissect,  and  criticise,  talents 
scarcely  equal  to  indite  the  history  of  an  ephemera,  We 
must  consider  this  work,  as  it  is  written,  in  chapters.  We 
are  feelingly  alive  to  the  abuses  of  our  laws  5  let  us  look 
into  their  positive  defects, 

*  Chap.  I. — Of  the  civil  law,  as  generallt/  affecting  the  laws  of 

England, 
*  Mt  will  be  said,  perhaps,  by  some,  that  this  discussion  is  unne- 
cessary, as  many  have  written  on  those  topics,  and  as  able  codes  havA 
been  composed,  and  their  merits  practically  acknowledged,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  Such  remarks  1  conclude  will  be  made, 
because  the  tedious,  the  timid  and  the  dissolute,  continually  employ 
them  to  discredit  aqd  condemn  every  proposed  effort,  and  every  ac-r 
tttal  exertion,  to  enlighten  and  correct  mankind.  I  shall  not  directly 
resume  their  refutation,  but  I  shall,  by  a  statement  of  f^cts,  and  by 
incontrovertible  deductions,  expose  their  vairi  and  pusillanimous  so- 
phistry. For  this  purpose,  1  shall  briefly  examine  the  pretensio.'w  of 
the  civil  law,  and  afterwards,  «t  length,  the  merit  of  the  English  code  ( 
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/Dccasionally  introducing  notices  of  different  laws,  in  order  to  shew, 
that  neither  what  has  been  suggested,  nor  establish ed»  precludes  tfa« 
bope.of  all  further  improTements  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  or 
in  tlie  legislation  .of  nations.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan^  our  author  refers  to  the  Roman  ^ 
Jaw,  which  has  been  partly  adapted  by  the  English  law,  and 
baa  been  the  theme  ofpraise,  with  most  men  of  competent 
•abilities^  who  call  it  the  interpreter  of  nature.  Harris  af- 
firms that  it  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  master  work 
of  human  policy. 

*  Chap.  1L — Of  tk$  Civil  Law  a*  received  in  Great  Britain,* 
When  it  was  proposed  to  the  English  Barons^  to  Icgiti-^ 
mate  the  offspring  of  parents  who  married  after  their  chil- 
tlren's  birth,  they  replied — nolumus  leges  Angliw  mutari-r^ 
And  this  mighty  achievement — says  our  author — is  quoted 
by  hi<^orians,  lawyers,  and  commentators,  as  a  singular  iii-r 
stance  of  magnanimous  daring,  and  of  exemplary  triumph. 
Yet  they  had  the  precedent  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  and 
we  have  direct  proof  of  the  adoption  in  England,  of  the 
roman  and  canon  laws.  These  proofs  are  Uie  objects  of 
enquiry  and  comment  under  this  head. 

*  Chap.  III. — Of  the  Eulogium  on  the  English  JUiioi  and  the  aun 
thorns  apology  for  exposing  their  defects, 

*  The  Eng^lish  laws,  like  all  other  ancient  establishments,  faaTf 
been  praised  inordinately ;  their  errors  have  been  palliated,  and  their 
refornaation  deprecated  and  condemned.  Ij;  has  been  stated,  as  usual,, 
we  cannot  expect  perfection,  that  the  best  system  must  have  som« 
blemishes,  that  defect^,  are  incident  to  all  human  affairs,  and,  that  in 
attempting;  to  improve,  we  may  impair.  These,  and  the  like 
▼uigar  antidotes  to  improvement,  are  distributed  by  the  state  empirics 
to  those  who  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  laws  of  the  land  as  '  wisest,  dis- 
creetest,  best.'  A  capital  absurdity  or  glaring  contradiction  is  noted 
In  the  English  laws.  Then  tlie  nostrum  mongers ;  like  dealers  in  re^^ 
lies,  offer  some  obsolete  cqstom,  some  neglected  fiction,  some  quasi  as 
old  a$  Edward  the  confessor,   or  Canute  the  great' 

Our  author  quotes  and  satirizes  the  absurdity  of  certain 
eulogists  on  the  incontrovertible  pej-fection  of  our  laws, 
with  much  spirit^   and  profound  reading — he  concludes. — 

*  The  House  of  Commons  voted,  that  the  Wairherin  expedition  was 
jBonceivcd  with  wisdom,  and  executed  with  ability.  Yet,  the  nation 
negatived  with  one  voice  the  monstrous  decision.  The  Duke  of  York 
was,  also,  absolved  by  the  same  body  ;  and  the  voices  of  the  people 
dismissed  him  from  office.  But  what  has  been  the  sequel  of  this  trans- 
action ?  the  tide  of  flood  returned.  While  yet  an  opportunity  remains 
of  speaking  truth  concerning  the  laws,  and  their  administration^  kt 
lis  employ  it.' 
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We  give  this  extract  ivitbout  entering  into  the  politics  of 
4he  writer.  The  Prince  Regent  restored  the  Duke  of  York 
io  office,  and  we  belieTc,  his  public  admiiiistratioii  has  ge- 
nerally contributed  to  the  good  of  his  service,  whatever 
his  private  failings.  My  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  director 
4if  the  fatal  Walchereu  expedition,  is  now  hailed  as  the  pa- 
x^ificator  of  Europe. 

•  Chap.  Vf .-^Heierog/cmoxts  Laws  and  TribancJt  in  England* 
England,  it  i$  herein  contended,  is  governed  by  laws  and 
tribunals  wholly  adverse  to  each  other  in  their  mode  of 
trial,  and  mode  of  relief,  and  its  tribunals  have  sometimes 
concurrent,  and  sometimes  incommunicable  jurisdiction.  Be* 
sides  the  inconsistency  of  several  codes  directing  the  at- 
iiurs  of  the  same  people  inhabiting  the  same  territory^ 
jfchese  codes  are  in  themselves  incongruous. 

*  Chap.  V, — 0/ the  Common  Law. 
.  ^  Nor  is  the  common  law,  a  capital  branch  of  this  heterogeneous 
code,  less  aiiscellaneous  in  its  nature.  The  common  law  is  a  motley 
creature,  without  stopping  to  consider  the  portion  for  which  it  is 
obliged  to  Britons  and  Romans ;  we  know  that  Edward  the  confesor 
.composed  a  certain  code  from  Danelage,  Merchenlage,  and  Wes^ 
Saxonlage,  which  had  ruled  different  parts  of  England.  To  this 
WiUiam  the  conqueror  added  feuds,  trial  by  battle,  &c.  which  coa> 
bounded  the  property  and  poHcy  of  the  state.  The  common  law  is  call,* 
led  l^  the  English  lawyers,  the  unwritten  law,  and  tliis  is  the  g^Iory 
lof  Engli^men  ;  how  can  unwritten  laws  deserve  the  approbation  of  th^ 
jBiise  in  an  eidightened  age  ?  Hale  says  those  lavrs  of  England,  which 
arc  ;io4  comprised  under  die  title  of  acts  of  parliament,  are  for  the 
most  part  extant  in  recoixls  €»f  pleas,  procewUug-s,  and  judgments^ 
in  books  of  reports,  and  judicial  decisions,  in  tractates  of  learned 
Oken's  arguments,  and  opinions,  presented  from  ancient  times :  and 
CD  the  next  page,  he  says  ;  tiie  leges  non  scriptcc  are  of  vast  ex- 
tent The  common  law  is,  therefore,  a  traditionary  law ;  it  is  so 
reputed  by  its  warmest  advocates,  and  bears  much  the  san^e  relation 
to  written  laws,  as  a  legendary  tale  does  to  history.' 

Our  author  argues  at  length,  that  to  admit  an  unwrittei^ 
law,  impeaches  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country.  *  How/ 
be  says,  '  could  the  science  of  law  have  attained  excellence, 
amidst  a  want  of  all  things,  when  many  arts  were  in  theif 
infancy,  and  some,  as  yet,  unborn  ?' 

*  Chap.  VI. — General  Observation  on  the  Statitte  Law. 

«  The  beholder  of  the  statutory  law  of  England,  is  amaz«d  at  its 
ificon«n'uity,  at  its  vastncss,  which  resembles  the  pyramids  in  wonder 
working  EgjpU  Yet,  this  pile  upon  pile,  tliis  fold  above  fold,  a  surg^T 
lag  maze,  is'  regarded  by  our  laws  with  great  complacency.    The  Jews 
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iciid,  Qui  multipUcat  legem,  muliiplitat  vitam ;  which  Bercr,  tak*- 
»^  for  bin  text,  avers,  that  a  multiplicity  af  laws  is  a  pre^Dant  proof 
of  the  attentioQ  of  the  legislative  power,  to  the  welfare  of  flie  people .: 
but  Isocrates  the  orator,  insists  the  multitade  and  subliniity  of  the 
laws,  manifest  the  depravity  of  lh«  state  ;  and,  Tacitus  asserts,  thai 
nation  enjoys  a  wise  legislature,  in  which  the  laws  are  not  more  than 
eomnensurate  to  the  public  weal.  Plato  and  Strabo  were  of  opinion^ 
that  many  laws  and  many  pumshmcnts  denoted  bad  m<H-aLs.^ 

The  argument  is,  that  it  manifests  extreme  ignorance  ta 
suppose  the  multiplicity  of  laws,  indicates  either  the  saga- 
city, oi*  the  attention  of  tiie~  legiilature  to  the  interests  of 
the  community. 

•  Chap.  VII. — Evils  arising  from  (he  made  of  passing  the  English 

Lmws. 
The  state  of  representation,  in  tlie  house  of  commons,  is 
denominated  by  our  author,^  to  be,  the  pbjects  of  a  few  no- 
miuated  by  a  fewer.  We  believe  him — and  when  we  have 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  torretit  of  patronage,  subverting^ 
the  free  choice  of  election,  we  are  left  to  consider,  how- 
few  of  our  legislators  have  studied  legislation  !  how  few 
have  been  accustomed  to  methodise  their  thoughts  on  an j 
important  subject ! 

^  Yet  every  master  ef  represeatatioQ  who  votes  himself  to  parli»« 
ment,  and  every  one  sent  by  him  to  the  ssaae^rendezvovs,  starts  aft 
once  a  legislator,  as  if  to  le^slate  were  a  boon  necessarily  confirmed  bj 
wealth  and  deputation.  Something  th6  legislator  must  do,  to  assure 
himself  of  his  capacity.  He  asks  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill :  this  is 
Kuddled  together  in  the  law  dialect,  gabbled  over  by  a  clerk,  two 
score  members  perhaps  preseni,  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  less^ 
attending ;  this  form  being  repeated  three  times,  it  is  then  sent  to  ths 
Lords,  when  it  runs  the  same  course.  I  should  observe,  that  this  is 
the  usual  routine  ;  for  sometimes  laws  are  read  and  passed  with  such 
precipitation,  that  the  legislature  seems  disposed  to  anticipate  time. 
Laws  have  been  passed,  nay,  a  whole  code  has  been  enacted  by  whole* 
sale,  as  Poyning's  act ;  whereby  all  the  statutes  made  in  Enghmd  be* 
lore  that  time,  were  enacted,  established,  and  made  ha  force  in  Irs* 
land.' 

This  was  indeed,  wholesale  with  a  vengeance ;  every  one, 
bowever,  conversant  with  the  history  of  Ireland,  will  he 
aware  of  the  sensation  produced,  by  the  passing  of  this  me- 
morable act,  in  that,  then,  distracted  country.  It  was  a 
measure,  which  divided  the  inhabitants  into  two  parties ; 
the  most  numerous  of  which  (the  Roman  Catholics)  were 
ilie  most  oppressed;  it  was  founded,  notwithstanding,  in 
aoimd  state  policy,  resulting  from  desperate  circumstances; 
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and  by  no  means  to  be  adduced  as  a  regular  precedent^' 
the  times  were  full  of  danger — and  the  skilful  physician 
cuts  deep,  when  he  would  eradicate  disease.  Sir  J.  Davies, 
jn  Ireland,  enlarges  on  this  subject.  But  we  would  rather 
forget  all  the  compulsatory  measures,  which  a  few  fanatic 
indiTiduals  made  imperative  between  a  father  and  his  chil-* 
dren,  and  hope,  that  those,  children  '  will  never  do  so 
any  more.* 

«  Chaf.  VIII. — English  Laws  not  Promulgated  J* 
In  ancient  times,  the  laws  were  formally  and  distinctly 
published.  The  28fh  Edward  I.  (called  artiadi  super 
Chart  as)  orders  the  Charters  to  be  delivered  to  every  she- 
riff in  England,  and  to  be  read  four  times,  in  every  year^ 
in  full  county.  Coke  says  (2.  inst.  526)  *  at  the  end  of  every 
session  of  parliament,  the  statutes  which  had  passed,  were 
transcribed  on  parchment,  and  sent  to  the  sheriff,  to  be 
read  plena  comitatu ;  or  proclaimed  throughout  his  baili- 
wick.    Various  authorities  are  quoted  to  the  same  effect, 

*  Chap.  IX. — Of  repealing  the  English  Laws? 
Doubts   certainly,  and  too  frequently   arise,  whether  this 

or  that  law  is  in  force  or  not.  Hale,  Coke,  and  other  law 
authorities  are  quoted  in  support  of  this  fact. 

*  Chap.  X. — Inequality  of  the  English  Laws  towards  the  Citizens 
of  the  state,  as  being  of  different  Countries^  different  religions, 
different  fortunes,  or  rich  and  poor^  and  different  situations  J 
The  importance  of  this  discussion  is  so  self  evident,  that 

we  must  refer  to  the  work. 

*  Chap.  XI. — Sever iti/ of  the  Laws  to  Debtors.^ 
Every  effort  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  has  met  with  so 

much  obstruction  from  the  law  lords,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  professional  characters  that  fill  the  house  of  commons, 
that  a  sort  of  despair  had  attached  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  existing,  irremediable,  severity  of  the  creditor  and  debt- 
or laif^Ms.  The  laudable  perseverance  of  that  universal 
philanthropist,  my  Lord  Moira,  however,  and  the  cffectire 
struggles  of  thy  Lord  Redesdale,  have,  at  length,  pro- 
duced a  temporary  reform.  Still,  the  latter  Lord,  notwith- 
standing his  professional  education,  and  celebrity,  has  per- 
haps rendered  the  debtors  mode  of  reMef  under  his  act^ 
more  complex  than  was  intended,  and  has  involved  the  im- 
prisoned sufferer  in  a  train  of  expence,  which  mostly  retards, 
and,  sometimes,  renders  nugatory,  tlie  humane  object  of  his 
Lordship's  solicitufie.    To  pass  over  minor  impedimenjtSj 
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we  conAne  ourselves  to  this  simple  fact.     In  oases  w^en  the 
debtor,  iu  obedience  to  this  law,    is  directed  to  advertize 
bis  creditors,   individually  and  descriptively,  he  is  obliged 
to  pay  for  his  three  advertisements  in  the  Gazette  at  the 
rate  of  so  much  for  so  many  words  ;  and  he  it,  also,  obiig* 
ed  to  purchase  the  three  Gazettes  containing  these  adver- 
tisements.    A  Gazette  is  gold  at  6d.  per  sheet*     This,  on  or- 
dinary  occasions  is  a  serious   expence  to  a  man  deprived 
of  all  means ;  and  who,  while  sufTcring  confinement  him- 
self, has,  in  most  instances,  a  family  at  home  greatly  cir- 
cumscribed as  to  the  common  necessaries  of  lif«i :  But  when 
government    documeuts    happen    to  swell    a    Gazette  in- 
to an    extraordinary    bulk,  the    destitute    debtor  is  stilt 
eompelled  to  buy  the  paper,  which  he  is  required  to  produce 
in  court.     We  have  heard  that  Mr.  Palmer  exercises  his  au- 
thority, as  judge  of  the  court  before  whom  the  process  of 
liberation  takes  place,  with  great  humanity:     Still,  it  often, 
▼ery  often,  happens,  that  persons  without  the  smallest  at- 
tachment  of  impropriety  or  fraud,  are  recommitted  for  a 
time,  as  the  exigency  may  require,  to  correct  informalities 
in  their  schedules,  of  which  they  were  not  aware,  from  their 
natural   incompetency  fully  to  comprehend  the  intricacies 
of  the  law,  from  which  they  have  to  seek  effectual  relief. 
We  do  hope,  from  his  Lordship'^  benevolence,  a  revision 
ef  his  act.'     ^  A  person,  ^  says  our  author,  and,  God  knows, 
with  too  much  truth,    '  a  person  swears,  that  another  owes 
biin  a  sum  of  money ;  the  debtor  so  convicted  is   seized, 
and  imprisoned.     This  process  is  more  summary,  than  an 
arrest  n>r  felony.    On  his  caption,  the  debtor  remains  de- 
prived of  liberty,    until  he  can  obtain  a  trial,  which   does 
not  follow  immediately,    and  is,  eventually,    obtained  at  a 
jgreat    expence.      Some  of  the  judges,    in  Great  Britain, 
justify  this  proceeding,     as  they  do,   every   power  given 
to,  or  assumed  by    the  creditor,  over  his  unhappy  debtor. 
Karnes,  is,  however,  of  a  contrary  opinion;  he  says,  "  it 
has  been  the  genius  of  our  law,  (the  Scottish,)  in  all  ages 
to  favor  creditors.* 

We  do  not  attempt  to  argue,  that  certain  powers  ought 
not  to  be  v€|(ted  in  a  creditor  to  compel  payment  from  his 
debtor.  Many,  perhaps,  would  never  pay  their  debts,  ex* 
cept  upon  compulsion  ;  but  we  consider,  that  credit  is  often 
too  lightly  given ;  and  the  enforcsment  of  payment,  as 
frequently,  rigidly  compelled.  This  is  a  subject  on  which, 
in  obedience  to  our  feelings,  we  could  greatly  enlarge. 
Literary  men,  proverbially,  are  seldom  rich,  and  the  gal* 
led  jade  will  always  wince. 
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•  The  party  swears  in  fcis  own  caus^,  and  personal  execution  in- 
stantiy  follows.  What  is  the  reason  given  by  the  le^ilature  for  this 
nndistincruisbing  severity  ? — Benefit  of  trade !  This  is  implied  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  preamble  of  46th  George  111.  *  Whereas, 
iiotwitfastandiug,  the  great  prejudice  and  detriment  which  occasional 
acts  of  insolvency  may  produce  to  trade  and  credit,  it  may  be  con- 
yenieut,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  prisons,  and  of  the  gaols  in 
this  kingdom,  thai  some  of  the  prisbuei-s,  who  are  now  confined,  be 
set  at  liberty.'-^HoW  humane  !  that  is,  were  the  prisons  sufficiently 
large,  the  debtors  should  remain  incarcerated.  How  politic  !  the  law 
continues  to  imprison  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  debtors,  whom  the  law 
e7«c1uded  fbm  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  because  they 
wesre  in  too  low  a  way  of  dealing  to  become  bankrupts,  but  how  are 
the  acts  of  insolvency  to  injure  (rade  ?  By  various  returns  of  the  debt« 
ors  imprisoned  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  one  third  part  of  them, 
does  not,  individually,  owe  twenty  pounds.  What  peddling  nation  must 
this  be,  the  trade  of  which  could  sufier  by  the  liberation  of  such 
wretches  !  The  thfttched  house  society,  with  £1800,  annually  subs* 
rribed  to  relieve  confined  debtors,  discharges,  by  that  sum,  about 
600  persons  from  prison.  The  conduct  of  the  legislalorc,  and  of  those 
who  should  administer  the  laws,  is  far  inferior  to  the  same  authorities 
in  different  nations.  Not  long  since,  the  plaintiff,  who  arrested  on^ 
for  debt,  was  obliged  to  give  two  securities'  fthis  is  as  it  should  be^ 
for  there  arc  Jrandulent  creditors^  as  well  as  fraudulent  debtors  J 
*  that  he  would  prosecute  the  claim ;  but  now  these  substantial  persons 
have  evaporated  into  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe.  All  this,  I  suppose 
is  agreeable  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  has  always  taken  a  decisive 
part  against  debtors,  and  who  with  abundant  zeal  asserted,  on  13th  of 
June  1811,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  thut  titere  tvere  twenty  fraiidul ait 
debtors  to  one  vexatious  creditor.  Was  this  the  assertion  of  a  feeling 
man  ? — ^we  shall  see  whether  it  became  a  wise  one.  How  often,  are 
persons  arrested  to  create  costs,  which  frequently  exceed' the  sum 
sworn  to  be  due  ! .  Were  we  to  credit  Lord  Eilenborough  however, 
debtors  are,  as  in  the  exploded  law  of  barbarous  French  rogues — and 
creditors  humane  ministers  of  justice !  This  sentiment  1  presume 
to  deny,  and  his  lordship  will  excuse  my  not  approaching  his  opinions, 
with  an  eulogium  on  his  manifold  virtues'-—*  I  cannot  imagine  on 
what  principles  of  reasoning,  or  experience.  Lord  Eilenborough  could 
have  adopted  such  ungererous  sentiments.  Are  not  riches — power  ? 
Is  not  poverty — weakness  ?  what  is  the  chief  object  of  the  laws  ?  to 
support  the  weak  from  oppression.' 

With  these  observations,  and  many  others  equally  apposite 
our  author  directs  the  reader's  attention  to  ancient  his- 
tory, for  a  coinparajive  view  of  the  operation,  through  allajpes, 
of  severe  creditor  and  debtor  laws.  This  species  of  oppres- 
sion, it  will  be  seen  from  consulting  this  worK,  has,  at  different 
Eeriods,  occasioned  many  convulsions  in  the  state;  and,un- 
appily,  there  is  scarcely  any  country  in  the  civilized  world. 
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less  attentive  to  the  misery  of  debtors  than  Eng^land,  and  no 
place  in  which  they  suffer  so  many  privations. 

This  was  the  lans^aage  of  Mohammed.  '  If  there  be  ctny 
debtor  undei'  a  difficulty  of  paying  hift  debt,  let  hi8  creditor 
f»ait  untU  it  be  easy  for  him  to  do  it :  but  if  ye  remit  it  in 
eUms^  it  mill  be  better  for  you?  In  Portugal,  imprison^ 
ment  for  debt  is  prohibited  ;  and,  in  many  parts  of  Germany^ 
the  magistrates  will  not  permit  a  debtor,  without  effects^  to 
be  imprisoned. 

Chap.  XII. — Severity  qf  the  English  Laws,    answer  to    Yorke 
on  forfeiture. 

Our  attention  here  is  called  from  the  civil  to  the  criminal 
law — the  subject  is  managed  with  considerable  ingenuity 
and  address. 

CiiAP.  Xlll.     Severity  of  the  laws — the  consequences.     Foley's 
opinions    considered. 

Oar  author  contends,  and  argumentatively  defends  his  po<^ 
sition,  that  it  is  erroneous  to  imagine,  that  capital,  or  extreme 
punishments  of  any  kind,  correct  the  vicious  ;  or,  that  they 
are  the  most  effectual  means  to  check  untoward  practices. 

It  is  melancholy  to  subscribe  to  this  opinion ;  and  yet,  a 
few  weeks  only  are  past  since  an  execution  took  place,  in 
this  metropolis,  of  seven  unhappy  malefactors.  Some  of 
them  were  for  forgery ;  still  a  youth,  who  was  present 
in  the  morning  at  their  execution,  absolutely  committed  a 
forgery  at  two  o'clock  in  the  same  day  ;  and,  it  is  notorious, 
that  when  executions  took  place  at  Tyburn,  they  were  con« 
sidered  as  a  holiday  exhibition,  at  which  seats  were  purchased 
to  see  the  suew,  with  as  much  avidity,  as  at  Bartholomew 
fair,  and  more  pockets  were  picked  under  the  gallows  than 
elsewhere. 

This  is  a  subject  open  to  considerable  argument,  and  may 
be  skilfully  defended  in  either  way.  Paley  refers  the  fre- 
quency of  capital  executions  in  this  country  to  the  want  of 
a  punishment,  short  of  death,  possessing  a  sufficient  degree 
of  terror ;  but  our  author  contends,  that  terror  does  not  pre- 
vent— and  capital  executions  are  admitted  to  be  frequent. 
Sanguinary  Laws,  perhaps,  do  not  promote  good  morals,  or 
even  our  abstinence  from  crime.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  exasperate  and  heighten  the  ferocity  of 
the  wicked.  Tlie  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  mercy 
and  honour, — on  them  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people. 

Chap.  XIV. -^Severity  of  Interpretation. 

^  Were  the  judges  kind  interpreters  on  all  occasions,  there  would 
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be  an  onifomiity  in  their  misdeeds,  and  who  woukl  dare  to  accuse  tbenr 
when  they  broke  the  law  of  man,  for  the  law  of  humanity  ?  but  ther 
reverse  is  not  uncommon ;  for  they  ofteu  ag^^avate  this  tragedy  of 
horrors  by  their  ingenuity.  Th«  interpretation  of  judges  has  beea 
almost  universally  severe,  in  all  ages,  against  those  who  offend  the 
crown,  or  the  ministry  ?' 

Ought  this  to  be  the  case  > — Ought  justice  to  be  tincturedi 
with  politics  ?  Others,  who  have  compared  the  law  of  libel 
when  attaching  to  priimte  slandar^  with  the  law  of  libel 
when  attaching  to  public  delinquenci/^  will  be  qualified  to  an- 
swer these  questions.  We  refrain  from  doing  it, — although* 
we  are  observers,  and  have  opiirions.  What  says  Shakes- 
peare ? — *  But  is  this  law* — *  Aye — marry  is  it :  cr^tvner's- 
inquest  law  T 

Chap.  XVI. — A  case  of  inextricable  difficulty. 

'  Deer  broke  into  a  cornfield  at  night  The  master  of  the  corik 
placed  his  servant  to  watch  with  a  chart^ed  gun ;  ccRimanding  him,, 
when  he  heard  any  thing  in  the  forn ,  to  shoot.  The  master  did  him- 
self, inadvertently,  enter  the  com ;  the  servant  shot,  and  killed  his- 
master.'  *  On  this,'  Hale  says,  *  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  .this  was 
neither  petit  treason  nor  murder ;  bat,  whether  it  were  simple  homi-^ 
cide,  or  per  infortunium^  vms  a  great  difficulty.  First  the  shooting 
was  lawful,  when  the  deer  came  into  the  corn,  it  being  no  purlieu^, 
nor  proclaimed,  nor  chased  deer.* 

After  such  interpretations  and  such  dif&cnltics,  says  our 
acrthor,  no  wonder  that  there  should  be  coulradictory  opi-* 
iiious,  and  contradictory  judgments. 

Chap.  XVII. — Contradictory  Judgments^  S^c^ 

These  must  be  referred  to. 
Chap  XVllI. — Of  the  distinctions,  technicalities,  ojirf  fictions  of 

the  laws  and  lawjers^  promoting  the  delay,  confusion  and  «c- 

pence,  of  suitors ;  and  the  patronas^e  and  profits  of  lawyers^ 
judges,  cmd  ministers. 

*  This  is  the  language  of  Job — *  Who  is  this  that    darkeneth 
counsel  by  words,  wilhuut  knowledge.'     *  ITieJaw  language,'  says  our* 
author, '  labours  excessively  to  he  correct :  for  instance,  *  no  cart  shalh 
go,  or  be  drawn' — ^he  that  was  not  aware  of  the  legislative  curiosity 
in  making  assurance,    double  sure,  would  imagine  that  some  English^ 
carta  resembled  the  vehicle  uf  which  Milton  speaks* 

* \Vhe<-l  within  wheel, 

*  Itself  instinct  with  spirit 

'  Nor,  is  it  improbable  that  without  this  clue,  some  ingenious  anti- 
quary, hereafter,  would  assume  that  go,  had  reference  to  carts,, 
moving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  quarries  and  mines  on  inclined 
planes. 

'  Can  any  human  being  believe,  that  lawjers  regard  the  properly 
or  the  peace  of  nunkind,  who  live  by  the  confusion  of  groyfbvty^ 
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dnd  (he  disiarbaiice  of  society  ?— Ai-e  fictions  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
people  or  the  bar?  'The  best  lawyers,  in  all  ages,'  says  Yorke» 
*  have  been  so  sensible  of  the  invioiable  regard  due  to  legal  princi- 
ples that  they  have  thought  it  more  suited  to  the  genius  of  our  laws  to 
relieve  by  fiction  than  to  depart  from  principles ; '  ergo — truth  and  pric« 
ciples  are  at  varinace.  1  may  be  told,  that  legal  fictions  must  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community,  because  lawyers  have  employed  them 
against  each  other ;  and,  by  the  same  doctrine,  it  might  Ife  proved, 
that  the  least  voracious  creatures  are  those,  who  prey  on  their 
own  kind.  The  various  courts  made  depredations  on  each  other, 
through  chicanery,  and  thus  they  added  to  the  general  confusion  of 
their  proceedings-*why  should  not  legal  proceedings  have  their  basis 
in  truth  ?  what  can  detract  more  from  the  character  of  sanctity,  which 
they  should  possess  ? — ^and  what  is  more  offensive  to  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  than  that  they  should  be  held  in  utter  ignorance  of  their 
legal  afitdn?' 

Barringtoii  says,  *  that  the  ficiitiouB  proceedings  in  the 
common  action  of  an  ejectment  are  such,  that  no  client  can 
be  made  to  understand  them/ 

This  subject  is  strongly  argued  and  supported  by  a  variety 
of  law  authorities.  We  must  refer  to  the  work.  This  chapter 
closes  the  first  part. — The  second,  treats  on  the  following 
Subjects.  The  constitution  indefinite — indefinite  state 
of  the  power  of  the  crown — The  power  and  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Lords  indefinite — Privilege  of  parliament 
indefinite — ^^Mr.  Ponsonby's  argument  considered — The 
same  neglect  concerning  the  police — Process,  laws,  judg* 
inents,  arbitrary  and  indefinite — Libel,  the  doctrine  andconse-* 

Juences — Of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  the  English  inquisition — 
ncreasing  diiBculties  of  the  laws,  their  language,  &e.  reca-' 
pitolated — causes  which  prevent  reform — Reformation  of 
the  laws   recommended. 


Art.  lU.'^Musical  Biography  ;  or  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Wri- 
tings of  the  most  eminent  Musical  Composers  and  Writers,  who  have 
flourished  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  during  the  last  thr^e 
centuries.  2 vol  Octavo.   Pp.405,  381.   Colburn,  &c.     1812. 

The  works  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Dr.  Burney,  so 
well  known,  and  so  much  esteemed,  in  the  musical  world, 
have  had  their  share  in  contributing  to  lighten  the  labours  of 
the  editor  of  this  work.  Biography  is  a  species  of  history 
always  received  with  pleasure,  it  introduces  us  to  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  persons  of  talent  and  celebrity, 
and  affords  us  the  opportunity  of  more  highly  appreeiatiu 
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their  merits.     Anecdote  displays  the  ffoiii^is,  in  its  natural* 
colours,  of  the  character  to  whom  it  rt'hites  ;  and  wc  derivtr' 
pleasure  and  instruction  from  the  interesline^  detail.     JMetliod' 
always  givf^i  ;»   qrraceful   lamiliarity  to  arrang'ement.     Our 
editor  has  be»'n  .•ifluenced  Iry  this  st^ntiincnt,  and  has  divided     , 
his  subje^'ts,    ci^rouologicaily,    into  classes   and   countries. 
His  puhlicatioii  is  the  result  of  twelve  years  compilemcnty 
originally  uddertaken  for  personal  am usemeiit.     If  omissions 
be  occasionally  detected ,  let  them  not  be  too  severely  criti- 
cised— he  who  does  tlie  best  ho  can  for  general  information^ 
is  always  entitled  to  public  applause  ;  and,  in  seeking  for  one  % 
work  complete,  in  all  its  acrangemeats^  we  find  hundreds 
miserably,  defective. 

IntHoduction.  Ori^nal  Introduction  of  Music  into  tlie  CUurefa/^ — 
Ambrosian  and  Gregorian  Chants. — Introduction  of  the  Organ. — • 
Choral  Mu-sic  in  England. — I\iu.-iic  in  Coneonaace. — Iniprovementt^ 
by  Guido. — Musicid  Stave  and  Cliffs. — ^Time. — Secular  Music  in 
the  14th'  and'  15th  centuries. — Musioal  Characters. — Descant— 
Score. — Counterpoint. — 1  iitrodut  tion  of  Discords. — Choral  Semce 
in  the  I5th  centuiy. — Fugue. — Canon. — Concert  Music. — Fan- 
tazias.  —  Concertos.  —  Church  Music  after  the  Keformation. — 
Psalmody. 

*  It  appears,  tllat  masic  >vas  first  introduced  into  the  service  6f  the 
Christian  church  at  Antioch,  so  early  £s  about  the  year  of  our  Lord 
350.  The  example  of  the  nielropclis  of  I.yria  was  followed  by  otRer 
churches  of  the  east;  and,  iti  couise  of  a  few  years,  it  received  tKe 
sanction  of  public  authority.  By  a  council  of  Laodicea,  hoI.}en  be- 
tween the  years  360  and  370,  a  canon  was  L<Fued,  directing;,  that  none 
but  canons  which  ascend  the  ambo,  or  sing'in<:;-dt;sk,  and  sing  out  of 
the  parchment,  i>hould  presume  to  sing  in  the  church.  Thus  esta- 
blished in  the  cast,  it  soon  passed  to  Ucnie ;  and  fix>m  thence  to  all 
pails  of  the  world.  St.  Ambrose,  wiio  became  one  of  the  great  pa- 
trons of  church  n;usic,  instituted,  in  his  church  at  Milan*  a  peculiar 
method  oisiuging^. which  has  since  receivtMt  Uie  name  of  CavtHS  Am^ 
hrosianus;  the  Ambrosian  chant;  and  Pope  Gregory  the  First,  who 
lived  about  230  years  afterwartts,  in  order  to  introduce  a  greater  va-- 
riety  into  the  service,  is  said  to  have  scniewhat  enlarged  the  former 
plaii,  and  to  have  began  a  new  method,  called  Cantus  (Jregorimivs; 
the  Gregorian,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  denominated,  the  ecclesiastictt 
chant.  Whut  the  difference  between  them  was,  is  jit  present  entirely 
unknown.  The  Gregorian  chant,  however,  is  said  yet  to  exist  in  the 
churches  of  some  parts  of  Italy.  The  singing,  in  the  primith'e 
church,  was  semetimes  by  the  whole  assembly  of  choristers :  some- 
times it  was  alternate,  or,  as  it  is  called,  anti|Jion»l ;  the  cimristers 
being,  for  that  purpose,  divided  into  separate  choirs:  and,  lastly,  it 
was  sometimes  1  y  a  single  person,  who,  after  saying  the  first  part  of  a>^ 
▼erse,  was  then  joined  by  the  itst  in  chorus.     In  the  ktter  method  w*. 
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«sec  clearly  tbe  origin  of  the  office  of  precentor,  whose  duty  it  is,  even 
.at  this  day,  to  govern  the  choir,  and  to  see  that  the  choral  service  be 
properly  performed. 

*  It  is  supposed,  that  some  very  consideralSle  improvement  must 
liave  taken  place  in  churcli  music,  in  consequence  of  fhe  introduction 
of  the  organ,  which  lias,  usually,  been  ascribed  to  Pope  Vitalianus, 
somewhat  after  the  year  003.  When,  howeviT,  we  consider  the  intii- 
cate  mechanism  of  tJiis  instrument,  at  the  present  day,  and  i-cfiect  upon 
the  low  state  of  the  arts  at  that  iime,  we  cannot  form  any  very  exalted 
Jiotiaa  of  the  organ  of  the  7lh  century.' 

Such  appears  to  hai^e  hoeu  the  early  introductions  of  music 
iuto  the  church  service  ;  and  we  bdieve,  that  lor  very  many 
years  subsequent,  the  knoAvledg;e  of  music  was  chiefly  con- 
lined  to  the  church.  During^  the  tyranny  of  priestcraft,  when 
ihe  inilueucc  of  :the  cders^y  was  dependant  on  tlic  i<^norance 
of  the  people;  when  thelanj^uageof  iiiinicles  exalted  super- 
.stition ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  the  interests  of  the 
^•liurcb,  in  their  zeal  to  stieugtbcn  the  chains  of  bigotry, 
should  haTC  had  rocourKc  to  the  soothing  and  imjiressive  so- 
leiuuities  of  music,  to  add  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  deluded 
■auditory:  much  less,  that  they  should  have  aimed  to  mono- 
polize this  majgic  science.  The  influence  of  music  is  more 
imperative  over  the  senses,  thcaifections,  and  the  passions, 
4han  that  of  any  other  power.  At  the  commemoration  of 
Handel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  some  few  yearj  ai^o,  we 
witnessed  itsoverwholmin«'  effects.  IVIen  and  women  laughed 
— vfcpt — fainted — shrieked — almost  maddened  ! 

We  can  trace  the  introduction  of  mnsic  at  our  cathedrals 
io  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  ;  and  Guido  AretinuSj  a 
Benedictine  monk,  tells  us,  that  in  the  11th  centurj-,  when  our 
young  monks  w^ere  sent  from  this  country  to  the  abbeys  iu 
France,  to  be  instructed  in  music,  ten  years  were  generally 
consumed  in  merely  acquiriu.(j^  a  knowledge  of  the  canto 
fermo,  or  plain  song.  This  monk  oiade  imporlaut  discoveries 
in  this  iu&nt  science,  which  our  editor  very  successfully  ex- 
plains, in  pursuing  its  slow  progi:ess,  till  it  eventually  ma- 
tured, and  assumed  a  distinction  among  the  sciences,  and  its 
professors  were  elevated  to  high  literary  rank.  JMusic  has, 
at  length,  attained  iUi  !u,»'hest  jionorary  degrees.  It  is  a  va* 
lued  accompliiihaient ;  a  rapturous  entertainment ;  a  scientific 
study.  It  aniuiates  our  troops  In  the  field  of  battle.  Who 
does  not  remember  the  JJiarsjillois  hymn,  that,  at  the  begin- 
liing  of  the  French  disturbances,  magnetized  the  whole 
icountry  before  the  standards  of  revolution  ?  We  should 
AKiiste  ouji*  time  iu  extended  rtr)naineuts  ou  the  sublimities  of  au 
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art,  better  felt  than  described  ;  sublimities  that  are  univerBally 
acknowledged.  If  we  desire  to  view  music,  as  a  passport  to 
wealth,  we  need  only  direct  our  eyes  towards  the  Catalan! ;  but 
we  will  employ  ourselves  better,  by  returning  to  the  memoirs 
before  us,  which  begin  by  enumerating  the  English  musicians 
of  eminence,  wlio  flourished  during  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
viz.  Marbeck,  Taverner,  Dr.  Tye,  White,  Tallis,  Farraut, 
Johnson,  Parsons,  Bird,  Dr.  Bull,  Dowland,  Phillips,  Mor- 
ley,  John  and  William  Mundy,  Weelkes,  Damon,  Parnaby, 
Milfon. 

We  learn,  that  John  Marbeck,  who  deservedly  claims  the 
first  place  in  these  sketches,  was  organist  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  George,  at  Windsor,  and  a  person  to  whom  music  ia 
greatly  indebted.  It  is  a  common,  but  mistaken  opinion, 
that  Tallis  was  the  first  composer  of  the  cathedral  service  of 
the  church  of  England  :  Marbeck  certainly  preceded  him. 
His  Te  Deum  is  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Smith's  ilf  u- 
aica  Antiquuy  published  about  two  years  ago.  The  misfor* 
tunes  of  JVlarbecK^  which  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  martyr, 
originated  as  follows. 

*  About  the  year  1544,  a  number  of  persons  livings  at  Windsor, 
i»ho  favored  the  reformatioD,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  society. 
Among  them  were,  Anthony  Person  a  priest;  Robert  Testwood 
a  singing  man  in  the  choir  of  Windsor ;  John  Marbeck,  and  Henry 
Filmer.  On  intimation  being  given,  that  these  persons  held  fre« 
quent  and  improper  meetings,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  procured  a 
commission  Irom  the  king  to  search  the  suspected  houses.  The 
above  mentioned  four  persons  were  apprehended ;  and  their  books 
and  papers  were  seized.  Among  other  things  there  were  found 
some  papers  of  notes  on  the  Bible,  and  an  English  concordance; 
in  the  hand  writing  of  Marbeck.  Upon  hiv  examination  before 
the  commissioners  of  the  statute  of  the  six  arches,  he  ^ave  the  follow- 
ing account  of  himself.  He  said,  respecting  the  notes,  that,  as  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  reading  much,  in  order  to  understand  the  Scriptures ; 
it  was  his  practice,  whenever  be  met  with  any  explanation  of  an 
abstruse  ordifficiilt  passage,  to  extract  it  into  his  note  book,  and 
then  to  place  it  under  the  name  of  the  author.  As  to  the  concor^ 
dance,  he  told  them,  that  being  a  poor  man,  and  not  able  to  buy  a 
copy  of  the  English  Bible,  then  lately  published  by  Matthew,  he  had 
set  about  transcribing  one  ;  and  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  book 
of  Joshua,  when  an  acquaintance,  of  the  name  of  Turner,  knowing 
his  industry,  sa<^gested  to  him  also  the  plan  of  writing  a  concordance ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  supplied  him  with  a  Latin  concordance  and| 
an  English  Bible — ^that,  with  the  assistance  of  these,  as  his  pa  pens 
wguld  shew,  he  had  been  able  to  proceed  in  his  work  as  far  as  the  letter 
]U   This  story  seemed  altogether  so  strange,  that  the  commissioneni 
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sctfcdy  knew  kow  tx>  credit  it  Marbeck,  howcTer,  dedmi  that 
:tbej  would  so  farindulgehimas  to  take  aoy  words  under  the  letter 
M,  and  give  him  his  concordance  and  bible,  and  he  would  en- 
deavour to  convince  thcni  of  its  truth.  In  a  single  day  he  had 
^ed  three  sheets  of  paper'with  the  continuation  of  his  work,  and  had 
got  as  far  as  the  words  given  him  would  allow.  His  ingenuity 
aad  industry  were  mudh  pplauded  even  by  his  enemies,  and  Dr. 
Oking,  one  of  the  commissionars  who  examined  him,  said,  '  that  he 
seem^  to  have  been  much  better  employed  than  some  of  his  accusers. 
Neither  his  ingenuity  nor  his  industry,  however,  could  prevent  fait 
being  brought  to  trial  forhereiy  along  with  his  associatesv  Persoa 
and  Filmer  were  indicted  for  irreverent  expressions  concerning  the 
mass ;  and  the  charge  against  Marbeck  was  for  copying,  with  hfs 
own  hand,  an  epistle  of  Calvin  aq^inst  it.  They  were  all  found 
ga'lty  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  and  the  sentence  was  execu- 
ted on  all,  except  Marbeck,  the  day  after  the  trial.  Three  of  the 
witnesses,  however,  on  this  trial,  were  afterwards  accused  and  convict 
ted  of  perjury.' 

Bein^  a  man  of  mild  aud  harmless  disposition,  Marbeck 
eventually,  through  the  intercession  of  Sir  Humphrey  Foster, 
.^neoftbe  commissioners,  attained  the  Kinj^'s  free  pardon. 

Jusquin  de  Perez,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ijewis  the 
3LII.  he  was  a  native  of  the  Netherlands,  and  a  musician  of 
mo  much  eminence, that  his  compositions  appear  to  have  been 
as  well  known,  and  as  much  practiced  throughout  Europe, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  as  Handel's  were  in 
England,  about  SO  years  ago  ;  the  following  anecdote  is 
related. 

*The  King  of  France,  to  whom  he  was  chapel  master^  though 
.extremely  fond  of  music,  had  so  weak  and  inflexible  a  voice,  that  ha 
had  never  been  able  to  sing  in  tune ;  and  he  defied  his  chapel 
master  to  compose'  any  piece  of  music  in  which  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  bear  apart  The  musician  made  the  attempt.  He  wrote 
a  canon  for  two  voices,  to  which  he  added  two  other  parts.  The 
person  who  sung  any  one  of  these  two  parts  had  nothing  more  to 
do,  than  eitJier  to  sustain  a  single  sound,  or  alternately  to  sing  the 
key  note  and  its  fkitk.  Jusquin  gave  to  his  Majesty  the  choice  of 
the  two.  He  preferred  that  which  consisted  only  of  the  long  note  ; 
and  after  some  time  the  royal  scholar  was  enabled  to  continue  this, 
as  a  drone  to  the  canon,  in  despite  of  nature,  which  had  never  intended 
him  for  a  nnger.' 

Giacorao  Carissimi,  on  Italian  by  birth,  was  chapel 
master  of  the  church  of  St.  ApoUiuaire  in  the  German  Col- 
lege of  Rome,  and  is  celebrated  by  all  Italian  writers,  as  the. 
most  eminent  musician  of  his  time.  He  lived  in  the  17ih 
icentury;  and  Avas  particularly  successful  in  sacred  eTUi^lf'* ; 
he  is  considered  to  have  been  the  father  of  tha^ 
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feminate  beauty  which,  at  this  time,  so  feelingly  characterizes 
the  Italian  vocal  music.  He  composed  for  the  use  of  the 
church,  a  kind  of  dramatic  dialogue,  called  Jcphtha, 
which  consists  of  recitatives,  airs,  and  chorusses.  This  com- 
position, for  sweetness  of  melody,  skilful  modulation,  and 
original  harmony,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  earliest  efforta 
of  human  genius.  -He,  also,  composed  a  dialogue  between 
Ileraclitus  and  Democritus — the  crying  and  laughing 
philosophers— in  which  the  aflections  of  weeping  and 
laughing  are  contrasted,  in  some  of  the  most  pleasing  melo- 
dies that  imagination  ever  suggested.  He  was,  moreover, 
i^\\y  excellent  in  imitating  the  inflections  of  the  human 
voice,  and  in  uniting  the  charms  of  music  with  the  powers 
of  oratory. 

John  Abell  an  Englishman,  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he  was  cele- 
brated for  a  fine  counter  tenor  voice,  and  for  his  skill  in 
playing  the  lute.  He  was  a  man  so  profuse  in  his 
expences,  that,  at  intervals,  he  was,  while  in  Germany, 
under  the  necessity  of  travelling  through  whole  provinces 
vnth  his  lute  strung  at  his  back,  subject  to  all  the  hard- 
ships and  miseries  of  a  strolling  musician.  In  his  rambles 
he  reached  Poland  ;  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Warsaw,  the 
King  invited  him  to  court.  Abell  made  some  excuse  to 
avoid  going  ;  but,  on  being  told  he  had  every  thing  to  fear 
from  the  King's  resentment,  he  apologised  for  his  be- 
haviour, and  received  a  command  to  attend  the  king  on  the 
following  day.  On  his  arrival  at  the  palace,  he  was 
seated  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  a  spacious  hall,  and 
immediately  drawn  lip  to  a  great  height.  Soon  afterwards, 
the  King  and  his  attendants  appeared  in  a  gallery  opposite 
to  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  number  of  bears  were  let 
loose  below.  The  King  gave  him  his  choice,  either  to 
tiiug,  or  to  be  lowered  among  the  bears.  Abell  chose  the 
former;  and  he  declared,  afterwards,  that  he  never  sang  so 
well  in  his  life,  as  he  did  iu  this  cage. 

Henry  Purcell  was  born  at  Westminster,  in  1658  ;  at  the 
a^e  of  i8,  he  was  appqinted  organist  of  the  abbey,  and  six 
years  afterwards,  was  advanced  to  one  of  the  three  places 
of  organist  of  the  chapel  royal.  The  unlimited  ])Owers  of 
his  genius  are  well  known  ;  they  embraced  every  species  of 
composition  with  e(iual  facility  ;  and,  to  this  day,  they  main- 
tain the  admiration  of  thq  musical  world,  His  productions 
are  voluminous. 
I*  This 6tl''^  Stradella,  an  Italian,  flourished  about  the 
*  e  I7th  century.     He  was  a  fine  singer,  and  an 
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cia-mea  tioriensia,  wnu  uveu  in  a  cnmiuai  iiuercourse  wiui  a 
Venetian  noblerqan.  His  frequent  access  to  the  lady  pro- 
duced a  mutual  atTection,  and  they  elopod.  Tiie  circuun- 
staiices  are  singular. 

•  On  discovering  the  lady's  flight,  the  Venetian  had  recourse  to  the 
usual  metho^ls  of  the  couDtry,  in  obtuiiiino:  saiisfac  tion  for  real  or  supr 
posed  injuries:  he  dispatched  two  assassii.s,  with  instructions  to  mur^ 
der  botii  Straddia  and  the  lady,  wherever  they  should  be  found  ;  giviny 
them  a  sum  of  money  in  hand,  and  making*  them  the  promise  of  a 
lai^er  sum,  if  they  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  Beinq;  arrived  at  Nat- 
pies,  they  were  informed  that  tliose  of  v.lioni  thry  were  in  pursuit  wer^ 
at  liome)  where  the  lady  pas^e^  as  Stradella's  wife.  On  this  intelli- 
gence,  they  wAte  to  their  employer,  requesting  letters  of  rtcommenda* 
don  to  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Rome,  ip  order  to  secure  an  asylum,' 
to  which  they  could  fly  as  soon  as  the  deed  was  perpetrated.  Having 
feceived  these  letters,  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Rome.  At 
their  arrival  they  were  informed,  that,  on  the  evenings  of  the  succeed* 
ing  day,  Stradella  was  to  give  an  oratorio  in  the  church  of  San  Gio- 
vanni I^terano.  They  attended  the  perfwmaiice  ;  determining  to  fol- 
low the  composer  and  his  mistress  out  of  the  church,  and,  seizing  a 
convenient  opportunity,  to  make  the  fatal  blow.  The  music  soon  af« 
terwards  commenced ;  but,  so  exquisitely  pathetictii  was  it  in  some' 
parts,  that,  long  befoi*e  it  was  concluded,  the  suggestions  of  humaT 
nity  had  begfan  to  operate  upon  them.  They  were  seized  with  re- 
morse ;  and  reflected,  with  horror,  cu  the  thought  of  depriving  a  man 
of  life,  who  could  give  to  his  auditors  so  innch  delight  as  tbey  had  felt, 
In  short,  they  entirely  desisted  from  their  purpose ;  and  determined, 
instead  of  taking  away  his  life,  to  exert  all  their  efforts  to  preserve  it. 
They  awaited  his  coming  out  of  the  church,  and,  after  first  thanking 
him  for  the  pleasure  they  had  received  in  hearing  his  music,  informed 
him  uf  the  bloody  errand  on  which  they  had  been  sent ;  expatiating 
on  the  irresistible  charms  which,  of  savages,  had  made  them  men,  and 
had  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  effect  their  purpose.  They 
concluded,  by  earnestly  advising,  that  be  and  tlie  lady  should  depart 
immediately  from  Rome ;  promi;>iu<r,  they  would  forego  the  remainder 
of  the  reward,  and  would  deceive  their  employer,  by  making  him  bc»» 
lievc  they  had  quitted  that  city  on  the  morning  of  (heir  firrirdl,' 

Such  was  the  fascination  of  music  !  But  it  is  melancholy 
to  add  (we  curtail  the  stniuol),  that  disappointment  served 
only  to  sharpen  the  resentment  of  the  Venetian,  who  had 
address  to  prevail  with  the  lady's  father  to  become  an  accom- 
plice  in  his  revenge,  and  to  pursue  the  fugitives  to  Turin, 
where  tliey  were  especially  protected  by  the  Duchess  of  Savoy, 
at  that  time  regent,     Stiadelia,  however,  was  one  evening 
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attacked,  and  stabbed  in  the  breast  ^'ith  a  dagger,  as  i# 
strolled  on  the  ramparts.  He  recovered,  ^nd  was  married, 
in  presence  of  the  duchess,  to  the  object  of  his  teoderest 
afieetions ;  and  a  year  haying  elapsed,  their  fears  abated* 
They  travelled  to  Genofi,  whither  their  assassins,  well  in- 
structed in  their  movements,  followed ;  and  the  moment  after 
their  arrival,  the  villains  rushed  into  their  chamber,  and  stab- 
bed each  to  the  heart. 

Archang^o  Corelli,  an  Italian,  was  born  in  1658.  Hi9 
proficiency  on  the  violin  extended  his  fame  throughout  Eu- 
rope ;  but  he  was  not  remarkable  for  his  e:^ecutive  powers. 
The  style  of  his  performance  excited  wonder,  from  its  being 
learned,  elegant,  and  pathetic  ;  his  tones  were  firm  and  even. 
A  person  who  heard  him  perform,  says,  that,  during  the 
^hole  time,  his  countenance  was  distorted,  his  eyes  were 
Bs  red  as  fire,  and  his  eye*balls  rolled  as  if  he  were  i^ 
•gonies. 

About  1690,  the  opera  had  arrived  to  great  perfection  at 
Rome,  under  the  direction  of  Pasquini,  who  presided  at 
the  harpsichord ;  Corelli  led  with  lus  violin  ;  and  Gaetani 
joined  them  with  his  Lite.  The  works  of  Corelli  are  chiefly 
4roiifined  to  operas,  which  are  said  to  have  been  composed 
by  him  with  great  deliberation,  and  to  have  been  submitted 
io  the  inspection  of  the  most  skilful  musicians  of  the  day» 
He  was  highly  patronized,  yet  so  diffideijt,  that  ijt  is  said, 
when  he  was  once  playing  a  solo  before  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  he 
observed  the  cardinal  in  discourse  with  another  person  ;  upoi^ 
which  he  laid  down  his  instrument,  and  being  a3ked  the 
reason,  answered,  that  he  fear^  his  music  interrupted  the 
conversation.  Ip  the  present  day,  this  act  of  modesty 
might  have  been  subject  to  a  very  different  conclusion.  The 
^  mild,  timid,  and  gentle  manner  of  this  admirable  musician, 
charaicterised  his  music.  It  was  the  language  of  nature  ;  it 
vras  equally  intelligible  to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  : 
md  the  impression  it  made  was  almost  indelible.  He  dieq 
ftt  Rome,  in  1719,  and  the  anniversary  of  that  event  was, 
for  many  years,  commemorated  at  the  Pantheon. 

A  very  curious  anecdote  is  related  from  Caradan^  '  A 
friend  of  mine  having  set  out  on  a  journey,  had  a 
river  to  cross,  and,  not  knowing  the  ford,  he  cried  out — 
Oh! — to  wliich  an  echo  answered-— O^!— he,  imagining 
it  to  be  a  man,  called  outin  Italiaa— oiic/e  c^t*or/}a««ar" 
(where  can  I  pass);  it  answered— pas^a—- (pass)  ;  and 
when  he  asked— gwi  ?—( where);  it  replied  ^ui  (here): 
but,    a3   the    water   formed  f  deep  whirlpool  there,  and 
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fliade  a  great  noise,  he  was  terrified  and  ags^in  asked-  -t, 
devopassar  qui?-T'  (should  I  pa^s  here):  the  echo  re-^ 
turned— pci««a  ^ui— (pass  here).  He  repeated  the  same 
question  often,  and  still  had  the  same  reply;  terrified 
-with  the  fear  of  being  obliged  to  swim,  in  case  he  at- 
tempted to  pass,  and  it  being  a  dark  and  tempestuous 
night,  he  concluded  that  his  respondent  was  some  eyi| 
spirit  that  wanted  to  entice  him  into  the  torrent.  He  there- 
fore returned,  and,  on  relating  his  story  to  Cardan,  wa^ 
/convinced  by  him  that  it  was  i^o  demon;  but  only  the 
sport  of  nature. 

This  Italian  echo  has  no  analogy,  however,  to  that  at  the 
lake  of  Killamey,  ^  How  do  you  do,  Pat  ? ' — *  Very  well, 
1  thank  you,'  answered  the  Irish  echo. 

Jean  Baptiste  Aloreau,  was  led  by  tli^  consciousnnas  of 
his  talents,  to  try  his  fortune  at  Paris.  Having  succeeded 
in  a  bold  attempt  to  get  unperceived  into  the  closet  pf  Ma«* 
dame  the  Dauphiness,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
he  had  the  temerity  to  pull  her  royal  highness  by  the  sleeve, 
and  to  beg  permission  to  sing  her  a  little  song  of  his  own 
composing.  The  Dauphiness,  laughing  heartily  at  the  sin«> 
gularity  of  the  incident,  desired  him  to  sing.  He  sang, 
without  being  in  the  least  disconcerted,  and  the  princess  was 
pleased  with  his  performance.  The  story  having  reached  tha 
«  ears  of  the  king,  his  majesty  desired  to  see  him.  He  was 
introduced,  in  the  apartment  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to 
the  royal  presence,  and  sang  several  airs,  with  which  the 
king  was  so  much  delighted,  that  he  ordered  him  to  compose 
a  musical  entertainment,  which  was ,  performed  at  Marii, 
two  months  afterwards,  and  applauded  by  the  whole  court. 
His  chief  excellence  consisted  in  giving  the  full  force  of 
expression  to  all  kinds  of  words,  and  to  all  kinds  of 
subjects. 

Our  editor  now  brings  us  to  a  highly  important  era  in  the 
musical  history  of  this  country.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
I8th  century,  he  tells  us,  that,  ^  the  Italian  opera,  which, 
on  the  continent,  had  for  many  yeais  been  gradually  advan- 
cing towards  perfection,  was,  at  length,  introduced  into 
England.  The  first  opera  performed  in  London,  was  that  of 
Arsinoe,  in  the  year  1707.  The  music  of  this  opera  was 
delected,  and  in  part  composed  by  Clayton.' — He  pursues 
the  subject.  / 

Clayton  was  a  member  of  the  royal  band  of  music,  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary.  In  early  life,  he  travelled  into 
Italy  for  improvement.     At  his  return,  he  so  far  imposed  on 
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4he  good  sense  of  the  public,  as  to  obtain  the  reputation  •f 
an  eminent  musician.  Several  persons  of  distinction  pa- 
tronised him,  under  the  persuasion,  that  he  would  wholly 
<^xpel  rusticity  from  our  national  music,  and  teach  us  to 
ejmulate  the  Italian  school.  This  kind  of  artifice  has  beeo 
loo  often  practised  on  the  English;  and,  at  the  present 
inoment,  Clayton  is  not  without  his  parallel,  in  mangling 
und  adulterating  Italian  music,  and  impudently  publishing 
it  as  original  composition.  This  was  the  fact  as  to  his  Ar^- 
sinoe  ;  and  is  the  fact,  as  to  certain  music  that  was  long  suc- 
cessfully compiled  and  published  in  Pall  MaU. 

*  Henry  Carey  was  an  i!legitimate  son  of  George  Saville,  Mar- 
quis of  Halifax,  and  a  man  of  leiy  facetious  disposition.  Ilis  diffei'eiit 
musical  preceptors  were  Linnaert,  Uoseingrane,  and  Geniiiiiani ;  but, 
with  ail  th«  advanta«;es  of  these  masters,  the  esrtent  of  his  abiliti«a 
seems  to  iiave  led  him  do  further  than  to  the  composition  of  Ballad 
airs,  ochttle  cantatas  towhidi  he  was  just  able  to  set  a  bass.' — 41  e 
was  the  author  of  our  popular  national  song — God  save  the  King,  and 
jof  the  well  known  ballad — Sally  in  our  Alley.  The  following^  is  an 
extract  from  Dr.  Harrington  at  Bath,  to  Mr.  Georj;e  Saville  Carey, 
tlie  son  of  this  composer.  It  is  dated  June  the  13th,  171>5.  •  The  anec- 
dote you  mention  respecting  your  father  beiiig  the  author  and  com- 
poser of  God  save  the  King,  is  certainly  true.  That  most  respecta- 
ble gentleman,  Mr.  Smith,  (many  yeai^  the  friend  and  assistant  of 
Handel)  my  worthy  fritnd  and  patient,  had  told  me  what  follows— r 
That  your  father  came  to  him  with  the  v.ords  and  inu^ic,  desiring" 
liim  to  correct  the  bass,  which  Mr.  ^mith  told  him  was  not  proper, 
and,  at  your  father's  request,  he  wrote  down  another  in  correct  har- 
fflony.  This  letter  is  inserted  in  ihe  Monthly  Mag-aziye,  vol.  XL 
p.  3b0.' 

This  anecdote  comes  so  suddenly  upon  us,  that  we  con- 
fess ourselves  to  be  wholly  unprepared  either  to  substan* 
tiate,  or  to  refute  it.  We  have  anvays  imagined;  *  Go4 
save  the  King,'  to  be  the  composition  of  Handel,  and  we 
incline 4o  think  this  en'or,  in  opinion,  to  be  very  prevalent. 
Of  Handel's  vast  ipusical  genius  we  sliall  hive  occasion 
to  speak  hereafter.  That  eeli.»brated  ninsician  is  immortalized 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  a  scroll  of  music,  the  comr 
position  of  '  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  Jivcth;' — nearly 
opposite  is  Shakespeare  with  his  ^  cloud  o?ipt  powers.' 

Thomas  Augustine  Arne,  i^i  us.  Doct,  was  the  soq  of  an 
ipholsterer,  and  educated  at  Eton  schoirl,  where  his  love 
of  music  was  fatal  to  his  own  repose  and  that  of  his  com- 
panions. By  means  of  a  miserable,  cracked,  common 
tlute,  life  tormented  them  night  and  day,  when  not  compeUtt(| 
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ia  attend  school.  Whea  he  left  Eton,  such  was  his  passionr 
for  music,  that  he  has  frequently  borrowed  a  livery  to  got 
ittto  the  upper  gallery  at  i'.ie  opera,  whidi  was,  at  that 
time,  a  seat  appropriated  li>  servants.  At  home,  he  con- 
cealed a  sphvnet  in  his  bed  room ;  upon  which,  having* 
muffled  the  strings,  he  was  accustomod  to  practice  at  night/ 
when  the  family  was  asleep.  He  was  articled  to  the  law, 
aBd  served  three  years,  devoting  ^every  stolen  moment  t(y 
music.  He  had  lessons  on  the  violit^  from  Festing,  ia 
which  he  afterwards  excelled, 

*  In  17G2,  he  fomi&hed  Vauxhall,  and  thence  the  wbole  kingdon» 
with  such  sonsfs  a9  tended  ^^atly  to  improve  and  to  polish  the  nation- 
al taste.  The  melo-Jy  of  Ame,  analyzed,  would  perhaps  appear' 
to  consist  of  an  agreeable  mixture  of  Italian,  English,  and  Scots. 
Many  of  his  ballads  were,  indeed,  professed  imitations  of  the  Scotcb 
style :  and,  in  his  other  songs,  he  frequently  dropped  into  it,  perhaps 
without  desio^n.  In  the  science  of  Harmony,  though  he  was  chieny 
self  taught,  he  hetrayed  in  his  scores,  neither  ignorance  nor  want* 
of  study.' 

With  his  works,  every  body  is  acquainted.  Of  Martini, 
who  was  decidedly  the  first  hautboy  player  in  the  world, 
sketches  are  given  in  celebration  of  his  fame.  To  John 
Sebastian  Bacb^  the  celebrated  performer  on  the  orgapy 
like  justice  is  dpne. 

*  Among  otBer  trials  of  the  skill  of  Bach,  one  has  Been  recorded 
with  Marchand,  the  celebrated  F  rench  Organist  When  tlie  latter 
was  at  Dresden,  he  issued  a  general  challenge  to  play  extempore 
with  any  German  who  was  willing  to  contend  with  tiim.  Bach^ 
though  at  that  time  a  young  man,  was  sent  for  by  the  King  of  Poland 
from  Weimar ;  and,  in  the  ananimous  judgment  of  all  the  auditors^ 
he  obtained  a  dicisive  victory.' 

John  Christopher  Pcpuscb,  Mus.  Doct.  was  a  native  of 
Berlin,  and  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  professor  of 
music.  *  At  the  request  of  Gay  and  Rich,  he  selected 
and  prepared  the  music  to  the  Beggar*s  Opera,  from 
¥ariou»  ballade  and  country  dances,  then  in  vogue,  and 
prefixed  to  it  ait  Overture,'  He  was  a  voluminous 
composer,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music,  a  tomb,  by  voluntary  subscription,  is  erected 
to  him  at  the  chapel  of  the  Charter-  [louse. 
^  Geovge  Frederick  Handel  wa*  a  native  of  Upper  Saxony, 
born  in  1684..  He  displayed  a  very  early  and  sui'prising 
taste  with  a  most  accurate  car,  for  music.  But  hh^lather, 
who  determined  to  bring  him  up  to  the  law,  banislr^l  every 
kind  of  musical  instrument  from  his  house ;  and  took  un- 
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coTDmon  pains  to  destroy  this  native  passion  ;  but  iri  vain; 
When  about  seven  years  old,  he  accompanied  his  father, 
who  was  a  physician,  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weissenfels ;  here  he  was  suffered  to  ramble  about  the  palace. 
One  morning  he  found  means,  as  soon  as  the  service 
•Wb»  over,  to  steal  to  tlie  organ  in  the  Ducal  Chapel. 
The  Duke,  who  had  only  just  before,  gone  out,  remarked 
ihat  the  organ  was  played  in  a  very  unusual  manner, 
and  directed  his  valet  to  enquire  who*  it  was  he  heard ; 
the  man  returned  with  an  answer,  that  it  was  a  boy  about 
seven  years  of  age.  The  Duke  immediately  commanded 
both  Handel  and  his  father  to  be  sent  for  into  his  pre- 
•  Hence,  and  the  conversation  terminated  in  a  resolution 
of  the  father,  *  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  nature,  and  to 
allow  his  son  to  follow  the  profession  of  music." 

To  this  accident,  the  world  has  been  indebted  for  that 
consummation  in  the  science  of  music,  which  afterwards 
distinguished  the  life  of  this  great  man.  His  oratorios  will 
live  for  ever. 

The  whole  of  this  article  Will  be  read  with  great  feelings 
interest,  and  effect.  Having  pursued  our  memoir  to  a 
period,  wherein  the  editor  speaKS  of  living  characters,  or 
of  those  lately  deceased,  we  must  confine  our  review  to  the 
relation  of  two  more  anecdotes,  and  conclude. 

The  first  relates  to  John  Davy  of  Exeter,  a  very  inte- 
resting account  of  whose  life  has  been  published  by  the 
Rev  .  M.  Eastcott;  who  tells  us,  that  ^  when  about  three 
years  of  age,  he  came  into  the  room  where  his  uncle,  who 
lived  in  the  same  parish,  was  playing  a  psalm  tune  on 
the  violoncello ;  but  the  moment  he  heard  this  instru* 
ment,  he  run  away  crying,  and  was  so  much  terrified,  that 
it  was  thought  he  would  have  gone  into  fits ;  for  several 
weeks,  bis  uncle  repeatedly  tried  to  reconcile  him  to  he 
instrument ;  and,  at  last,  after  much  enticement  and 
coaxing,  he  effected  it  by  taking  the  child^s  fingers,  and 
making  liim  strike  the  strings.  The  sound  thus  produced, 
very  much  startled  him  at  first,  but,  in  a  few  days,  he  be-^ 
came  so  pas3ionate]y  fond  of  the  amusement,  that  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  better  acquaintance  with 
the  monster,  which  had  before  so  terrified  him.  With  a 
little  attention,  he  was  soon  able  to  produce  such  notes 
from  the  violoncello,  as  greatly  delighted  him. 

*  This  was  the  development  of  his  masical  genius :  at  the  ag« 
of  four  or  five  years,  his  ear  was  so  correct,  that  he  could  pla;^ 
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Mnf  easy  tune»  after  once  or  twice  bearing^  it.  Before  he  was  quite 
six  years  old,  a  neighbouring  blacksmith  into  whose  house  he  used 
frequently  to  run,  lost  between  twenty  aiKl  thirty  horse  sfioes  ;  diligent 
search  was  made  for  them  many  days  ;  but  to  no  purpose. .  Not  long^ 
afterwards,  the  emith  heard  some  musical  sounds,  which  seemed  to 
come  fitMir  the  upper  part  of  his  house ;  and  having  listened  a  sufiicient 
time,  to  be  eonyiiicea  that  his  ears  did  not  deceive  him,  he  went  tip 
stairs,  where  he  discovered  little  Davy,  with  his  property,  between^ 
the  ceiling  and  the  thatched  roof.  Tlie  boy  hxul  selected  eight 
horse  shoes,  out  of  the  whole  number,  to  form^  an  octave ;  had  sus-* 
pemled  each  of  tbem  by  a  single  cord  clear  from  the  wall ;  and,  with 
a  small  iron  rod,  was  amusing  himself  by  imitating  the  Cineditoii: 
Chimes,  which  he  did  with  great  exactness.  His  subsequent  pnH 
gress  was  rapid^  until  he  ultimately  attained  celebrity.' 

The  secood  states : 

*  That  the  scieuti^  Raozzini,  on  his  arrival  in  Engfand  in  I774y 
was  engaged  to  sing  at  the  Opera  House  ;  his  fame  soon  spread  over 
the  metropolis ;  and  Garrick  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  delighted 
with  his  performance  of  Montezuma,  in  the  opera  of  that  Bamsr 
that  be  run  behind  the  scenes,  and  catching  him  ia  his  arms,  em- 
fofaced  him  with  a  degree  of  transport  and  enthusiasm  that  astonished 
all  the  byestandeis.' 

Madame  Mara,  and  Mrs.  Billingtony  were  liis  pupils — 

CformerSy  who,  for  science,  taste,  and  execution,  are  per- 
ps  not  excelled  by  any  singers  of  the  present  day. 

j|ftt«f  wepass  our  pen  through  the  last  line;  or,  shall  we 
kave  the  frowns  of  the  dimne,  the  scientific  Catalani? — We 
will  do  neither — ^but  aim  to  conciliate  the  lady^s  favor,  by^ 
referrinfi^  herself,  and  her  enthusiastic  admirers,  to  a  copy  ef 
verses  dedicated  to  Italy,  in  honour  of  her  illustrious  birth. 
The  precious  morceau  will  be  found  under  our  review  of 
Lord  Thurlow^s  poems. 

After  all,  we  experience  as  much  wonder  at  hearing  tha 
Catalani  sing,  as  Mr.  ViUabreque  himself  can  do — but^ 
we  look  for  further  entertainment  in  music— -we  wish  our 
passions  to  be  touched*— our  affections  to  be  sweetly 
soothed — by  the  seductire  melody  of  sounds.  Wonder 
is  an  every-day  sort  of  feeling.  We  can  wonder  at  Mr. 
PidcocVs  menagerie— and,  we  can  wonder  at  the  gor- 
geous pagea[ntry  of  the  Prince  Regent,  in  going  in  state  to 
call  for  Sherry,  at  a  City  Feast. 

A  king  once  knighted  a  loin  of  beef,  in  compliment  to 
flie  grandeur  of  its  appearance;  and  we  have  lived  to 
bam,  that  good  eating  may  be  rewarded  with  still  higher 
honors*— such  distinctions,  however,  we  hope  may  remain 
ttationery ! 
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Art.  IV, — Thouichtf  <m  Peace j  id  the  present  situation  of  tlic  cotA^ 
tiy,  with  respect  to  the  finances  and  circulating  medium,  with  aw 
appenc'ix,  concerning  the  theory  of  money.  Octavo,  p.  p.  194.  €8- 
Longman  and  Co.    1814. 

The  blessingsof  peace  after  a  prolonged,  disastrous,  and 
bloody  war,  ha\e  at  lent^th  shed  their  benignant  influence  over 
our  fire  sideg.  The  pleasurable  throbs  of  donaestic  joy  subsid- 
ing in  our  bosoms,  v^enaturally  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  eventual  advantages  we  may  reasonably 
expect  therefrom. 

It  wou'd  appea'',  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work 
before  us)  has  boen  comj)iled  with  a  view  to  the  anticipation 
of  those  grand  objects,  which  have  so  suddenly  and  so  mira- 
culously realized  our  dearest  wishes.  The  continent  of 
Europe  is  at  peace  ;  and  the  new  constitution  of  France,  pro- 
mising wisdom  and  freedom  for  its  basis,  afford  us  a  pleasing 
perspective  of  theliappiest  mutual  results.  One  solitary  cloud, 
however,  dims  the  horizon,  ami  renders  our  prospects  im- 
perfect. We  allude  to  our  still  existing  hostilities  with. 
America ;  but  as  the  ultimate  object  of  war,  is  honourable 
and  pefmanent  peace,  if  that  desired  event  may  be  obtained 
on  fair  and  equitable  grounds,  let  us  hope — ardently  hope-— 
for  a  speedy  return  of  our  friendly  commercial  intercourse 
with  our  brethren.     Our  author  observes  that, 

*tt)e  reader,  in  all  probability,  will  meet  whh  many  remarks  in  the 
following  pages,  such  as  he  has  not  been  accums'tomed  to  hear.  He 
will  be  told  that,  in  fact,  and  strictly  speaking,  we  have  no  national 
debt,  and  that  as  a  nation  we  owe  nothing.  That  tlie  cgwitry  would 
not  be  benefited  by  what  is  called  its  debt  being  cancelled;  but,  on  the 
<iontrary,  that  it  would  be  injured  by  it.  That  though  we  may  have, 
at  times,  nil^applicd  our  resources,  we  have  not  anticipated  them  ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  nation  to  anticipate  its  re- 
sources. That  the  nation,  is  now  richer,  and  better  able  to  prosecute 
a  wairwilh  vigour,  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  contest. 
These,  and  some  similar  assertions  (to  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
I  have  not  given  all  the  illustration  of  which  they  were  capable),  1  must 
beg  the  reader  to  examine  candidly  before  he  refuse  to  admit  them. 

*  With  respect  to  the  last  remark,  I  would  just  observe  here,  if  a  well 
cultivated  soil,  abundance  of  manufactures,  and  a  numerous  population, 
be  admittetl  to  be  marks  of  national  strength  and  capability,  that  this 
eountry  certainly  stands  higher  in  these  resptcts  bow,  than  it  did 
twenty  yeai-s  ago. 

^  In  saying  this,  however,  1  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that 
the  nation  has  been  benefited  by  the  war.  All  I  would  insist  upon  is, 
that  nolwitlistanding  the  waste  and  havoc  of  war,  this  country  has 
advanced  in  wealth  during  the  last  twenty  years.  That  this  is  the  case, 
I  would  appeal  to  any  one  who  recollects  tho  state  of  its  culture,  of  it» 
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^oscbt  tsanab,  and  maAufaciares,  at  that  period,  and  mQre.parttcuIarljr 
jleu  .yeara  before  that  time.  We,  have  beibre  us,  then,  a  remarkably 
pffiof  how  much  the  means  of  happiness  are  placed,  by  Providence, 
ivithin  our  power,  if  we  are  oily  wise  enough  to  avail  ourselves  of  our 
opportunities.  What  would  not  the  situation  of  this  country  hav^ 
•been,  bad  we  avoided  the  late  sanguinary  war;  and  had  the  one  thou* 
sand  millions  which  we  have  squandered  away  in  it,  or  rather  thi  - 
labour  which  it  represents,  been  directed  to  osefnl  aa4  salutary  pur- 
.poses.  The  country  in  M  probability  would,  by  this  time,  have  been 
j^ndered  one  complete  garden.  If  we  ore  wise,  we  shall  profit  by  the  " 
experience  of  .the  past,  and  determine  never  to  enter  into  war  again. 

'  But  whatever  may  be  thouglit  of  the  view  I  have  taken  of  ou^ 
financial  situation.;  wht^lher  it  roa^  be  deemed  correct  or  otherwise,  I 
.ftbould  wish  it  not  to  inflaencethe  reader  in  forming  his  judgment  oa 
.other  parts  of  the  work,  and  particularly  on  the  sketch  i  have  given 
^f  the  theory  of  money.  This,  I  consider,  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  my  subject, .  and  if  1  have  succeeded  in  throwing  any  ligh^ 
4]pon  it,  I  shall  think  my  labours  have  been  not  altogether  useless. 

*  Some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  foreign  commerce,  will  be  fouhci 
interspersed.  The  writer  is  not  disposed  to  value  it  so  highly  as  had 
been  usually  done.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  if  all  the  products 
,and  manufactures  of  ai>y  country  could  be  consumed  within  itself,  and 
so  adjusted  to  each  other  in  quantity  as  to  ifieet  pretty  exactly,  the 
demand  for  each  of  them,  respectively,  without  having  recourse  to  ex* 
portation  and  importation,  that  the  expence  of  these  operations  would, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  saved,  and  be  so  much  clear  gain.  Would  it 
sot  be  better  if,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  export  our  manufactures  to 
France,  for  instance,  in  exchange  for  their  com,  that  after  cultivating 
tterj  inch  of  svr  waste  lands,  we  exchanged  them  with  the  growers 
of  com  on  our  own  soil. 

*  We  should,  bf  this  arrangement,  support,  comfortably,  a  greater 
population,  which  Us  the  great  Sitrength  of  a  state.  In  the  same  man* 
ner  France  would  be  benefited,  if,  instead  of  exporting  her  corn  and 
wine  for  foreign  manufac.tures,  she  employed  manufacturers  at  home 
io  supply  what  she  Waj(ited  in  this  way,,  in  exchange  for  her  own 
agricultural  productions.  But  there  are  several  articles  of  foreign 
fMToduce  wiUi  which  we  could  not  -supply  ourselves  at  all,  or  at  any 
rale  so  cheap  as  from  abroad.  How  are  we  to  obtain  them  ?  Wine, 
for  instance,  we. cannot  gn>>v  without  enormoos  expence.  But  might 
not  our  tropical  possesions  supply  all  these.  The  mountains  ancl 
hills  in  our  West  India  islands,  would,  in  all  proi^ability,  furnish  us  with 
a  dimate  and  temperature  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  vine  as  well  as 
die  oUier  products  of  somewhat  more  southerly  climates.' 

Our  author's  thoughts  on  peace  commence  with  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Cobbetf  s  political  writiogs.  We  wish  he  had 
chosen  a  less  wfiYering  authority,  than  this  shuttlecock  poli- 
tician. At  all  events,  we  ^re  iustructed,  by  this  opening,  to 
view  bis  opinions  with  a  jealous,  scrutinizing  eyi;.  It  is  trae» 
'  Cbit.  Rev.  Vol  6,  July,  1814.  D 
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ndftedy  that  our  aathpr  does  not  appear  i^  sanction  Mr. 
Cobbett^s  opinions,*  which  reject  peace,  as  a  disadvantage  tq 
this  kinipdom ;  but^  on  the  contrary,  expressly  says, 

*  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  that  they  are  not  well  foonded ;  and  that 
in  fact  we  have,  in  a  n^tiooal  point  of  view,  and  with  respect  to  our 
finances,  in  particular,  nothing  to  apprehend  from  a  perjod  of  j^ace; 
but  have  every  thing  to  hope  froo)  it.' 

We  do  Qot^  however,  )ike  this  connectioip. 

Referring  to  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  and  Paine,  our  author 
avows  his  dissenting  opinions  from  tfa(^ir  political  writings—^ 
not,  that  he  believes  himself  superior  in  talent  to  ^hose  great 
mein — far  otherwise;  for  had  he,  fortunately,  read  Adan| 
Smith's  great  work,  previously  to  the  arrangement  of  his  own 
theory,  he  declares  that  tlie  tract  in  review  would  never  bav^ 
lecn  published.  The  impressions  made  on  his  n^ind,  by  the 
development  of  Dr.  Smith's  intellectual  ehdownients,  have, 
It  seems,  led  him  to  doubt  his  personal  ability  in  the  perfect 
comprehension  of  that  gentleman's  Wealth  of  Nations ;  and 
he  attributes  tlie  non-conviction  of  his  own  judgment  to  ai 
failure  in  self,  and  not  to  any  incompet^ocy  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Smith.  On  the  question^ PFAaf  ia  Wealth?  our  author 
9ays, 

*  the  real  practical  question  which  it  is  the  haziness  of  the  statesmaif 
and  philosopher  to  solve,  appears  to  me  tobe  thQ  following;^**  What 
are  the  mi^ns  of  adv^ncin^  the  agriciiltttire,  maaniactiires,  commerce^ 
arts  and  population  of  a  country,  in  |he  most  rapid  manner  possible,?? 
An  investigation  of  the  theory  of  money,  and  a  practical  knowledgie 
of  the  uses  of  that  impartant  engine  in  the  relations  of  socie^,  will, 
I  am  persoaded,  be  found  essential  to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
It  will  ftunn  the  b^is  of  tbe  science  of  political  economy— all  other 
considerations  will  isither  arise  from  or*  b^  Subsidiary  to  it  1  shall 
only  observe  now,  that  if  it  be  allowed,  as  I  think  il  will,  that  th^ 
nation  has  gone  on  in^proving;  for  the  last  twenty  yeSn,  in  tha  cul- 
tivation of  its  soil,  in  its  manufacture^,  in  i^  roads,  in  its  canals,  in 
its  buildings,  public  and  private,  in  its  populatipn,  in'the  »0aa«oC 
Comfort  and  acromraodation  which  it  is  capable  i€  affording  to' its  in- 
ereased  population,  F,  1  say,  all  this  be  admitted,  it  api»(ears  to  me. 
that  the  country  has,  during  this  pe^od,  advanced  so  m\Ah  in  real,  and 
towards  absolute  weahh,  or  in  other  words,  towards  the  hi^hesf  state 
of  wealth  which  it  is  capable  6f  attaining^n-and  this  loo  in  a  jpefiod  o( 
most  destructive  warfar^  and  <>xtravagaiit  e^i^nditure  ;* 

and  he  maintains  thes^  opinions,  undfsr  an  avowed  conviC'^ 
tion,  that,  bad  Mr. 'Hume  ojt  Dr.  Smith  (part^ularly  the  for- ' 
mer)  lived  to  the  present  time,  they  W9uld  have  changed  som<| 
of  their  financial  opiiiioi^,  '  . 
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^llad  fhey  witnessed  Hie  Tapid  inerease  of  the  country  in  wealth; 
for  the  last  twentj  years,  during  a  period  of  protracted  and  expensive 
ivarfare,  and  with  a  national  debt  enoraiow  (in  their  estimation  to  lie« 
^n  with),  and  all  the  while  accuinulatiu^,  and  above  all,  had  they 
nitnessed  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  at  the  bauk,  they  would 
have  heea  led  to  question  the  solidity  of  many  of  their  opiniDns  on  po« 
litical  ^economy,  and,  in  all  probability,  be^-u  induced  to  retract  some' 
^  theu.  Not  knowing  what  they  had  written,  and  observing*  for 
myself,  without  preoonceired  opinions,  in  a  period  of  great  political 
comwotMii,  And  of  new  exp^meuts  in  finance,  1  think  1  have  been 
fbrtfinate  cootigli  to  stumble  upon  some  thoughts,  which  may  serve  to 
throw,  at  least,  a  gtimmering  of  light  upon  these  interesting  and  im* 

portant  subjects.' .«  «.. *  As  I  merely  intend  to  take  a  cursory 

view  of  the  di^E^rent  subjects,  I  shall  first  treat  upon  national  debts, 
and  earsonly  on  the  principles  of  finance ;  then  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  theory  of  money,  Tliis,  indeed,  in  a  regular  treatise,  ought  to 
have  ibe  ir8t  placed  as  it  apfieacs  to  me  to  foixn  the  basis  of  the  science 
•fjpomcal  economy. 

*  It  appeals  to  me  tltat  onegresit  source  of  error,  with  respect  to  na« 
tional  dete»  arises  from  onr  taking  it  for  grmted,  that  they  must  neces- 
sarily afieet  nations  in  the  same  manner  as  private  debts  affeot  iudividnRi?. 
All  onr  reasoning  upon  them  appears  to  rest  on  this  supposition,  and,  na 
doubt,  would  be  in  the  main  correct,  if  the  premises  themselves  W'  re 
so.  If  a  national  debt  had  the  same  relation  to  a  nation,  whicli  tho 
debt  of  an  individual  has  to  an  individual ;  and  if  the  analogy  between 
them  were,  in  every  vespect,  complete,  we  then  inis^ht  venture  to  pre- 
dict, that  nations  would  be  affected  hy  their  debts  in  the  same  manner 
aa  ittdividnals  are.  But,  it  appears  to  nle,  that  there  is  an  error  in  the 
very  premises,  and  of  course  there  will  be  in  the  conclusions ;  attd  that 
•or  reasoning  respecting  them  will  be,  in  mos^  <:ases,  the  very  reverse 
of  what  it  ought  to  be.  - 

-*  An  individual,  who  is  indebted  to  anothfir^  is  in  a  very  different  si- 
taation  fromthat  of  a  nati<m  which  is  indebted  Only  to  it^ej/i  The 
aff^mrs  of  nations  arc,  in  general,  to  be  considered  in  the  same  matner 
as  those  of  individuals^,  mtfi/  when  we  view  them  in  their  relations  to 
other  nations.  When  we  examine  what  concerns  one  nation,  anJ  with 
relation  to  itself  (ynlt/,  the  subject  ought  to  be  considered  as  belong ng 
only  to  one  individual,  and  with  relation  only  to  hiins«If.  In  ^hort, 
nations  stand  to  wk  another  in  the  same  relation  as  ind'tviduah  do  to 
one  another,'  if  a  nation  is  indebted  to  othei>  nations,  it  is  then  in  the 
same  situation  ^  an  individual  who  is  indebted  tf>  other  individuals  ; 
but  if  a  ntftiou  owses  uothiog  but  what  it  owes  to  itJiclf,  it  is  thf»n  in  the 
situation  of  an  individual  who  ewes  nothing  but  what  he  owes  to  him- 
self, or,  in  othec  words,  who  owes  nothing. 

*  If  the  national  dtsbt  were  owing  to  foreigners,  and  we  had  to  pay  the 
aniount  of  its  interest  annually  to  foreign  natious,  we  should  I  ken  be 
indebted  as  a  nation,  and  feel  the  effects  of  being  in  debt  pretty  se- 
ferely,  and  in  the  same  mahher  as  an  individual  does.  But  as  we  t^we 
filling  bnt  wha^t  we  owe  to  ours<' |ves^  we  do,  in  fact,  as  a  nation^  owe 
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nothini^ ;  and,  of  course,  as  a  naiioH^  are  not  affected  by  what  is  calTed 
the  national  debt.  If  the  national  debt  was  cancelled  to-day,  the 
naiioH  would  neither  be  richer  nor  poorer;  it  would  neither  gain  any 
thing,  nor  be  Tit  all  benefited  by  the  measuie.  The  same  real  property 
would  exist ;  that-wouid  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  by  it. 
Those,  indeed,  who  have  no  property  in  the  funds,  would  be  benefited  ; 
but  those  who  have,  would  be  injured  exactly  in  the  same  proportion. 
But  the  latter  constitute  a  portion  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  fonner  if 
4he  nation  on  the  whole,  therefore,  would  not  be  benefited. 

'  If  a  law  were  passed,  to  cancel  all  private  debts,  it  wiU  hardly  be 
contended  that  such  a  law  would  be  beneficial  to  the  nation.  Those, 
indeed,  would  gain  by  it,  who  happened  to  owe  more  to  others  than 
others  owed  to  them;  and  those  who  owed  less  than  was  owing  to  them 
from  others,  would  lose  by  it ;  but  the  nation  at  large  would  not  be  be-* 
nefited  by  such  a  law.' 

'  The  same  would  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  national  debt.  One 
portion  of  it  is,  in  fact,  a  debt  for  which  one  part  of  the  public  stands, 
indebted  to  the  stockholders ;  another  part  belongs  to  theinselves  (aa 
stockholders)  to  pay.  But  a  law  passed  to  cancel  the  former  portion  of 
debt,  would  no  more  beuefit  the  country  than  one  passed  for  the  pur-> 
pose  of  cancelling  all  debts  whatsoever:  This,  i  think,  must  be  ad* 
mitted  to  be  the  fact,  viewing  the  matter  generally,  and  with  respe«t 
to  the  nation  at  large,  and  divesting  the  subject  of  all  collateral  coin 
siderations. 

^  Neither  would  the  poor  or  the  nuddle  classes  derive  any  pemumeni 
advantage  from  the  diminution,  or  even  total  abolition  of  taxation, 
'which  would  follow  such  a  measure.  Their  wages  would  soon  be  low** 
ered  in  the  same  propoilion  as  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
fewercd.  They  wouki  then  be  only  enabled  to  exist,  just  as  is  the  case 
with  them  now.  The  source  of  their  miseries  lies  deeper  than  the  mere 
mischief  of  taxation,  and  we  may  glance  at  it  hereafter. 

^  And  tilt  same  would  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  middle  classes. 
Competition  among  themselves  would  soon  reduce  the  profits  of  their 
trades,  or  the  products  of  their  labour,  skill,  or  ingenuity,  to  the  lowest 
average  price  at  which  they  could  be  afforded,  just  the  same  as  is  the 
case  with  them  at  present. 

*  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  the  continuance,  or  even  increase  of  one 
foreign  trade,  that  taxation  should  be  diminished.  Taxation  has,  in 
fact,  had  little,  1  may  say  nothing,  to  do  with  the  increased  price  of 
commodities,  as  we  shall  see  heiT;after.  But  if  it  had,  the  low  nomi-* 
nal  price  of  commodities  here  is  nnt  4ndispai8ibie  to  the  existence,  or. 
even  to  the  increase  of  our  foreign  ttade.  All  foreign  trade  is,  in  fact, 
ultimately  &  barter,  and  the  value  of  the  commodity  bartered  for  does 
nut  depend  upon  the  nominal  price  it  may  bear  abroad,  but  in  the  price 
It  will  letch  at  home.     But  here  we  are  anticipating. 

*  Another  source  of  error  with  respect  to  national  debts,  arises  from 
our  nt>t  reflecting  that  the  debt  itself  is  liable  to  contribute  towards  ef^ 
fecting  its  own  discharge,  exactly  in  the  ssime  proportion  as  any  an4 
every  other  species  of  property.     Thus,  if  ^e  natioual  debt  amounted 
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.  %o  as  miich  dS  aH  the  pnyperty  in  the  country  was  worth,  the  proprie- 
tors of  stock,  if  the  deht  wefe  Co  be  discharged,  would  hare  to  pay  half 
of  the  debt  themseWes  from  their  funded  property,  or  be  satisfied  with 
receiving  half  their  nominal  claim  upon  the  public.  If  the  national 
dpbt  amounted  to  half  the  value  of  the  property  in  the  country,  the 
proprietors  of  stock  would,  in  that  capacity,  and  exclusive  of  their  lis* 
bility  on  account  of  other  property,  have  to  pay  one-third  of  the  debt 

^  ibemselvesy  or  be  satisfied  with  receiving  one-third  of  their  nominal 
daim. 

*  On  this  principle,  any  national  debt,  however  large,  whether  with 
.  respect  to  itself,  or  with  respect  to  the  property  of  the  country  by 

which  it  was  owing,  might  at  any  time  be  easily  and  equitably  dis- 
charged ;  if  not  in  specie,  at  any  rate  by  a  transfer  of  real  property. 
If  it  were  possible  that  a  national  debt  should  amount  to  twenty  times 
as  much  as  all  the  property  in  a  country  was  worth,  the  stockholders 
would,  in  that  case,  be  in  the  act  of  receiving  twenty  parts  in  twenty- 
one  of  the  income  of  the  country,  and  they  would  have  to  pay  20  parts 
in  21  of  the  debt ;  while  the  rest  of  the  community  would  have  to  pay 
the  remaining  twenty-first  part  of  it  only.  To  talk  then,  as  some  per- 
sons do,  of  the  impossUntitjf  of  discharging  a  national  debt,  or  of  a* 
debt  due  from  a  nation  to  itself,  is  absurd ;  the  means  to  do  it  must 
^ways  exist,  however  it  might  be  attended  with  difficulty  in  the  exe- 
cuiioii.  Jn  fact,  it  if,  not  the  mere  difficulty  of  its  execution  that  these 
people  have  in  view;  they  consider  the  thing  impossible,  for  want  of 
.  the  means  only.^ 

^  ■     *         . 

On  the  expediency  of  discharging  the  national  debt— 

*  I  scaredy  can  think  of  any  single  measure  of  finance  that  would, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  be  more  fatal  in  its  operation ;  and 
yet,  a  great  many  men,  of  great  talents  and  political  knowledge  in  ge- 
neral, baveconiemplated  the  event  with  indifTerence,  and  some  have 
even  been  found  advocates  for  it,  on  the  score  of  its  expediency. 

*  Besides,  to  discharge  the  debt  by  a  transfer  of  property,  would  in 
reality  injure  no  one;  it  would  render  the  situation  of  no  one  at  all 
worse  than  it  is  at  present.  Hie  diminution  of  taxes  which  would  en- 
sue, would  render  the  remaining  property  of  each  individual  as  efiectiv<> 
to  him,  as  the  whole  of  it  is  at  present  Nay,  the  public  at  large 
would  gain  by  it.  They  would  save  the  whole  expence  incurred  in  the 
collecting  of  ^t  taxes,  which  is,  at  present,  no  trifling  consideration ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  would  save  the  extra  price  which  the 
dealer  in  commodities  is  obliged  to  put  upon  them,  in  order  to  indem- 
nify himself  for  the  interest,  &c.  op  the  extra  capital  necessarily  em« 

.  igksjed  in  carrying  on  the  particular  branches  of  trade  in  articles  liable 
to  taxation. 

*  Neither  would  indiriduab  be  poorer,  at  least  relatively,  by  paying 
their  proportion  of  the  national  debt  Riches  and  poverty  are  merely 
relative  terms.  Every  man*s  capital  would  be  levied  upon  in  the  same 
proportion,  and,  therefore,  every  man  would  stand  exactly  in  the  same 
ielative  situation  after,  as  he  did  before  the  money  was  paid.     With 
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respect  to  commorcial  people,  in  particular,  it  would  seem,  hower^^ 
at  the  first  blush,  that  to  take  from  tht'in  so  much  (suppose  one-fifth  ol* 
their  property]  tcould  be  prodnctiTe  of  great  ipconvenience ;  •  but  if  i^ 
reflect  a  little,  we  shall  see  reason  to  think  that  this  will  be  by  no- 
means  the  case.  Trade,  at  l^ast,  as  carried  on-'at  prevent,  is  a  sort  of 
warfare;  it  is  a  stra^s:le  who  can  get  the  greatest  share  of  the  good 
things,  and  amass  the  greatest  r^uantity  of  weakh-.  As  in  contests  of 
a  different  nature,  he  that  has  the  longest  sword,  eo,  in  thiir,  he  that 
has  the  longest  purse,  usually  gets  the  victory ;  but  if  all  the  swords,, 
as  well  as  all  the  purses,  arc  proportionably  slrartfened,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  combatants  will  stand  in  the  same  rehtti^e  sitaaftion  after,  as^ 
they  did  before  their  weapons  were  curtailtd.  Neither  would  the  di- 
minution of  individual  capital  tend  to  diminish  the  spirit  of  ootnmerciAl^ 
enterprize.  It  is  not  so  much  the  absolute,  as  the  relative  accumula- 
tion of  capital,  which  creates  and  invigorates  commercial  speculation* 
It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  national  capital  would  not  on  the  whole 
be  diminished ;  it  would  only  be  divided  amongst  a  greater  number  of 
bands,  and  vroukl  therefore,,  m  all  probability,  be  productive  of  gi^pater 
benefit  to  the  country^ 

*  It  appears  to  me,  too,  that  experience  fiil1|f  confirms  the  view  we 
have  taken  of  national  debts  in  theory.  We  have  seen  the  national 
debt  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  and^ 
though  the  country  has  been  engaged  all  that  time  yb^  destructive  and 
expensive  warfare,  yet  have  we  seen  it  advance  rapidly,,  at  the  same 
time,  in  progressive  improvement  We  have  seen  it,  dnrhif^  this  pe- 
ri )d,  both  advance  in  wealth,  and  increase  in  population.  If  we  exa- 
mine the  state  of  its  roads,  canak,  buildings,  manufactures,  and  agri- 

,  riilture,  and  com^iare  them  with  what  they  were  thirty  years  ago  (at 
the  end  of  the  Ainerican  war,  for  instance),  it  is  not,  perhaps,  extra-^ 
Vacant  to  sny,  that  the  country  ts  worth  t^ke  as  much  now  as  it  was  at 
that  period. 

*  hi  tfiis  estimate,  I  reckon  nothing  cf  the  nominal  pnc^  of  commo- 
dities ;  I  speak  only  of  their  intrinsic  value,  it  is  their  real,  specific 
T^'orth  only,  that  I  have  in  conteviplation.  If  commodities  were,  on  aa 
ar^era^,  at  the  same  nornmal  price  now,  a?  they  were  thirty  years  ago, 
I  «;ay  tljat  the  country  possesses  twice  as  much  value  in  '  materiel,'  of 
one  kind  or  other,  and  that  it  would  sell  {or  twice  as  much  now,  as  it 

yfoiM  have  done  then.  In  short,  were  it  sold  for  the  same  sum  now, 
the  purchaser  would  have  twice  as  much  in  real  value  for  his  money, 
a<%  lit  would  hare  bad  then,  taking  quantity  and  quality  together.  And 
th)«.  T  would  say,  if  we  had  not  a  single  girioca  in  the  country.  It  is  in 
ti)e  ribijnflanre  of  commodities,  and  the  advanced  state  of  it*  cultiva- 
tion, tl/r»t  the  rt  rd  wealth  of  a  country  consists,  and  not  in'thpe  gold  and 
t'ivtr,  v^hv'h  m*'»*e!y  serve  to  circulate  those  commodities;  the  only 
o{)Jc'.',  ii'<^ifJ,  which,  while  in  the  shape  of  coin,  they  con  perform; 
r.fJ  3i»  ofiic*-.  too,  which  maj/  be  performed,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to 
jiiic-.'/,  hv  a  .sub*lLtute  much  cheaper,  as  well  as  far  more  efficacious 
tboji  Jh^y  'Alt.  aud  affording,  I  think,  more  than  equal  security  to  iho 
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,  *  III  speaking  tiitiB  of  the  siate  of  the  country*  howerer*  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  deetrvctire  warfare  in  which 
We  have  been  so  long  engaged,  has  been  beneficial  to  the  nation,  snd 
conducive  to  its  improvement ;  or  that  it  would  not  have  been  better, 
had  the  national  debt  never  been  incurred*  On  the  contrary,  there 
can  be  BO  question  that,  had  we  been  at  peace  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  advance  of  the  nation  in  real  wealth,  might,  and  in  all  prcil)ability 
wonld,  have  been  abundantly  more  marked  and  decisive  than  it  is  at 
present.  If  the  genius,  talents,  and  labour  of  those  who  have  been 
M^iaged  -in  war  and  devastation,  and  the  property  of  every  description 
wasted  hf  them,  had  been  wiseTy  directed  towards  great  and  important 
ol^jects  of  n^ional  improvement,  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to  calculate  to 
^hat  a  pitcl\  of  improvement  the  nation  would,  by  this  time,  have  ar«- 
rived,  nor  how  much  the  means  of  human  happiness  would  have  been 
extended.  I  must,  however,  he  permitted  to  say,  that  the  country  has 
rapidly  increased  in  wealth  (that  is  in  its  manufactures,  and,  what  is 
more  important  still,  in  its  cultivation),  and  increased  in  population, 
in  spite  of  all  the.  waste  and  destruction  which  it  has  had  to  en^ 
counter. 

'  If  this  view  of  our  present  situation,  even  after  the  expensive 
tontest  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  be  at  all  correct,  it  serves 
to  shew  how  amply  Providence  has  supplied  us  with  the  means  of 
happiness,  if  we  only  know  how  to  lay  hold  of  them.  What  would 
the  situation  of  the  country  have  been,  had  we  avoided  the  present 
sangmnaiy  war  ?  And  what  may  it  not  soon  be,  if  we  are  wise 
enough  to  make  peace,  and  keep  out  of  similar  mischiefs  in  future. 

*  WeU,  indeed,  may  we  look  nack  with  regret  on  the  opportunities 
We  have  missed ;  but  the  wise  way  will  be,  not  to  lose  our  time  in 
doing  80,  or  give  way  to  despair.  We  should  profit  by  the  past,  and 
adopting  such  measures  of  reform  as  (considering  the  nature  of  man) 
seem  indispensible,  to  prevent  a  reciurence  of  similar  evils,  resolve  t» 
not  a  wiser  part  for  the  future. 

*  With  respect  to  our  national  debt,  it  certainly  would  be  better  if 
we  did  not  owe  it,  (or  rather,  it  would  have  been  better  bad  it 
■ever  been  borrowed,  and  expended  as  it  has  been  by  covemment)  ( 
but  having  been  expanded,  it  cannot  be  recalled ;  and  to  cancel  it, 
wouild  certainly  be  no  remedy,  in  a  national  point  of  view.  In -short, 
the  property  represented  by  it,  is  irretrievably  lost  to  the  nation; 
and  to  ^ply  to  the  spon^  now  as  a  i^medy,  would  only  vftstly 
aggravate  the  mischiefs  sustained  from  its  misapplicatiosi  (if  it  has 
brai  misapolied)  instead  of  curing  them.  It  certainly  would  not  bring 
the  money  back  again.  It  would  add>  nothing  to  our  general  stock 
of  GOuuDoidities.  fVe  should  have  only  the  same  houses,  lands, 
goods  and  chattels,  which  toe  have  at  present  It  would  not 
add  a  single  cultivated  acre  to  our  soil,  nor  put  a  single  guinea  in 
the  nationalpurse ;  and,  therefore,  could  do  no  good  to  the  nation 
at  large.  Extracffdinary  circumstances,  indeed,  might  render  su<-h 
a  tneaanre  indispensible ;  bu|,  I  must  cxmfess,  that  I  do  not  see 
cithqr  the  necessi^  or  advantage  of  having  recourse  to  it  at  pressnt/ 
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'  On  th&  taxes  exacted  towards   payment  of  tlie  intedsfltf 
of  the  national  debt.  - 

*The  taxfislaid  on  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  are 
ihoug^ht  by  many  to  have  occasioned  the  ^reat  advance  in  tiie 
price  of  commodities,  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
twenty  years;  and  that  this  circnmataoce  alone,  is  rapidly 
leading;,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  the  deatruetion  of  conmerce,  and 
ihe  ruin  of  the  country.  Mow  it  appears  to  me,  that  taxation  has 
bad  tittle,  perhaps  nothing,  to  do  with  the  rise  of  prices.  The  price 
l>f  commodities  in  any  countt'y,  will  depend  upon  their  quantity, 
and  the  amount  of  small  or  retail  money  there  is  to  cireulate  them 
-with.  If  a  tax  or  duty  be  laid  upon  any  particular  commodity^  that 
«emraodity  will,  of  course,  be  raised  in-  price,  as  much  as  the  amount 
of  tax,  in  the  first  instance,  at  leasts  But,  unless  the  quantity  of 
amall  or  retail  money  be  increased  at  the  same  time,  all  other  articles, 
must  suffer  a  depreciation,  which  wiM  be  proportionate  to  tiie  re^ 
latioO'  which  their  whole  amount  bears  to  the  amount  of  that  whiclr 
is  taxed.  A  general  decline  of  prices  will  tske  place,  and  the  taxed 
articles  wiU  also  suffer,  in  a  short  time,  the  same  depreciation;,  not 
with  respect  to  its  price  befor«,  but  after  th&  lax  waa  laid  on.  In 
short,  its  price,  with  the  addition  of  the  tax,  as  well  as  that  of  aH^ 
other  articles,  will  come  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  tiie  quantity 
ot  circulating  medium  after,  as  they  did  before  the  tax  was  imposed. 

^  Suppose  a  tax  of  twenty  per  cent,  were  laid  upon  an  article 
which  constituted  one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole  commerce  or  com-' 
-modities  of  a  country ;  and  let  us  suppose  the  small  circulating 
medium  to  Ve  ene  hundred,  and  the  whole  amouat  of  commoditiea 
two  thoasand,  then  the  ratio  which  they  l)car  to  each  other  will  be,. 
OS  twenty  to  one.  if  the  qjiantity  of  small  money  remain  the  same,  the 
osesult  will  be,  that  the  taxed  eommodity  will,  after  a  short  time,  be 
circulated  after  the  ratio  o^  about  118^,  instead  of  120,  the  sum^ 
which  ^letax  ought  to  have  raised  it  to;  anil  all  the  other  commo* 
ditiea  will  be  retailed  after  the  rate  of  about  1881|,  instead  of  1900^ 
the  sum  which  they  were  retailed  at  before  the  tax  was  imposed, 
.of  conne,  they  will,  on  the  drerage,  bear  the  same  proportionate 
elation  to  the  amount  of  cir<^ulating  medium,  and  to  each  other 
afiter,  at  lliey  did  before  the  tax* 

*lf  a  considerable  tax  were  taken  off  any  particular  commodity 
and  the  quantity  <^  money  were  to  remain  the  same,  then  the  re- 
iferse  would  take  place  of  what  we  have  just  described ;  the  ar- 
ticle from  which  the  tax  had  been  taken  off^  would  decline  in-  price, 
but  not  quite  so  much  as  the  amount  oi;  the  tax«  and  all  other 
eommodities  would  advance  so  as  to  keep  up  the  same  rekrtion  be* 
tween  the  amount  of  the  currency,  and  the  general  ratio  of  prices* 
which  existed  before. 

*  The  quantity  of  goods  then  remaining  the  same,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  money,  if  one  or  more  a\'ticles,  are  raised  by  taxation^ 
or  iade<;d1iy  any  other  cause,  alt  other  articles  nulst  be  lowered  pro* 
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^tOftioBi^jV-iii^rder  to  enable  the  existing^  mfney  to  circBlate  them. 
The  mere  laying  oa  of  taxes,  or  raising  the  price  of  any  commodities 
from  any  other  cause,  cannot,  of  lUelf,  increase  money  of  any  £orl. 
It  is  increased  by  causes  totally  independent  of  taxation.  The  chief 
f^aose  of  the  increase  of  paper  circulation,  is  profit  oil  the  pact  of 
those  ¥iiio  issue  small  xiotes.  But  this  motive  has  nothing  to  do 
vitii  taxation  ;  ic  is  totally  independent  of  it ;  and  would  Continue  to 
infloence  men  in  the  same  manner,  though  taxation  did  not  exist. 

'  But  it  is  nugatory  to  talk  of  taxation  being  the  only,  or  eveii 
chief  cause  of  the  increased  price  of  commodities  in  this  country. 
Its  amount  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  effect, 
admitting  that  it  has  the  tendency.  The  whole  amount  of  our  pre- 
sent annual  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption,  is  about  twenty  mil* 
lions  more  than  '\i  was  at  the  end  of  the  American  war.  The  whole 
anaoal  income  of  the  country,  as  appears,  by  the  returns  of  the  in*^ 
come  tax,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  or  about  seres 
times  that  som.  Therefo^^e,  the  increase  which  taxation  alone  w»uld 
have  made  in  the  price  of  commodities,  since  the  Amfrican  wat,  is 
abdat  one-seventh  of  their  former  amount. 

'  But  the  price  of  commodities  is  nearly  tripled  since  that  period  ; 
and,  if  we  admit  that  the  actual .  annual  produce  of  the  conairy 
^as  been  dsnbled  in  the  same  titne  (which  may  not  be  far  from,  the 
trmh,  taking  together  both  manufactures  and  agriculture),  it  will 
follow,  Jthat  our  snail  circulating  medium  must  be  six  Umes  nfovs 
BOW  than  it  was  then.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  increased  by 
one-seventh,  the  addition  which  taxation  has  made  to  our  nationU 
income,  our  currency  has  been  increased,  it  seems,  to  six  times  its 
former  amount,  or  forty~sne  times  more  than  taxation  only  cduld 
havff  aocomplished. 

'  In  short,  a  continnal  progressive  advance  took  place  in  the  prioe  of 
commodities  in  theinterim,between  the  end  of  the  American  and  tneeom^ 
mencement  of  the  French  Revolutionary  war.  Land  was  at  leas( 
doubled  in  price  during  that  period.  But  this  could  notb^  occa* 
sioned  by  the  increased  taxation ;  because  there  were  few  additional 
taxes  laid  oa  during  that  time.  If  I  were  asked  what  then  has  been 
thecaose  of  the  increased  price  of  commodities,  if  taxation  has  not  ^ 
I  should  still  reply,  the  interest  of  those  who  issue  small  notes. 
The  more  they  have  in  circulation,  the  more  profit  ^ey  make,  and,, 
of  oonrse,  they  will  use  every  effort  to  increase  the  number,  as  far 
as  they  can  with  safety.  We  have  already  observed,  that  it  is  oa 
the  proportion  whidi  these  small  notes  bear  to  the  general  mass  of 
comaiodities,  that  the  nominal  price  of  the  latter  depends.  If  tho 
aBMHiat  of  retail  money  was  either  diminished  by  one-half,  or  in* 
creased  by  one-half,  ike  price  of  commodities  would  be  diminished 
or  inereased  in  the  same  ratio. 

^Tbis  principle  of  self-interest,  with  respect  to  the  issuing  df  small 
notes,  has  had  pretty  free  scope  given  to  it  by  the  operation  of  the 
Com  laws,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  secondly,  by  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments  at  the  bank.    Had  the  free  importation  of  that  import 
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tant  n«6essary  (com)  been  at  aU  times  permttted;  the  fnoB  ef  ttioM 
otiier  commodities  would  hare  been,  in  a  great  measure,  regelated 
by  its  price,  and  would  not,  perhaps,  haire  much  exceeded  that 
iiHiich  thejbearin  other  countries*  Whereas  at  present,  the  avera^ 
price  of  commodities  is  in  most  other  countries  (except  perhaps  iti 
America)  not  more  than  one^third  of  what  it  is  in  this.  The  pric^  of 
labour,  it  is  to  be  obaenred,  is  lower  abroad  than  it  ia  with  as  ik 
the  same  proportion* 

*Bj  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  also  at  the  bank^  jfi  IT&Ji 
an  accelerated  velocity  has  been  f^iTen  to  the  increase  of  paper  i^one^ 
circulation.  And  particularly  of  country  bank  notes.  Before  the 
period  of  the  suspension,  the  holders  of  country  bank  ndies  coi^^d 
obtain  gold  for  then! ;  or,  at  any  rate,  they  could  obtain  Bank  of 
Eagland  notes,  which  were  then  easily  convertible  into  gokL  The 
preference  which  many  persons  would  b»  disposed  to  give  to  gM 
generally,  would  often  induce  people  to  carry  in  their  notes,  and 


npsrate  as  a  considerable  check  on  the  disposition  of  the  comtrv 
bankers,  to  increase  their  issues.  But  since  the  suspension  ol'casn 
payments,  there  remains  no  inducement  for  private  individuals  to 
caery  in  their  notes.  If  they  do,  they  get  nothing  but  Bank  of  England 
paper  in  return,  and  that  frequently  quite  worn  ont,  and  as  shabbjr 
in  every  respect  as  possible.  Besides,  the  fear  that  the  Bank  of 
Ei^land  paper  they  may  receive  in  return,  may  be  some  of  it  forged, 
<aB  apprehension  which  the  country  bankers  will  scarcely  be  very 
andousto  remove)  deters  many  peisons  from  earring  in  notes,  of 
the  goodness  of  which,  and  responsibility  of  tiie  parties  issuing  flieitf, 
they  are  pretty  well  satisfied,  who  might  otherwise  bo  disposed  to 
do  it 

In  short,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  prerent  a  country  bttnk, 
at  present,  from  increasing  their  issues  of  notes  pronded  they  can 
only  obtain  moderate  securitv  for  their  value.  They  neither  need 
apprehend  a  nra  upon  tbem  for  gold,  nor  for  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  They  only  have  to  struggle  one  with  another  in  keeping 
their  respective  notes  in  circulation,  by  maintaining,  respectively, 
their  particular  credits.  The  consequence  of  all  this  has  been,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  that  the  issue  of  country  bank  paper,  of 
late  years,  has  been  increased  to  a  very  great  amount,  as  is  evident 
from  the  increased  price  of  commodities,  notwithstanding  their 
increased  quantity  since  the  period  of  the  bank  suspension.  Another 
consequence  which  has  resulted  from  it  is,  that  the  Bank  of  England 
has  been,  id  a  great  measure,  obliged  to  increase  the  amount  of  their 
<liscouBts,  (or,  in  other  words,  the  amount  they  have  of  notes  in 
circulation)  in  order  to  keep  np  tire  whoiesaie  transfer  of  property, 
by  bills  of  exchange,  for  increased  amount  in  nominal  vahie,  which 
has  boen  the  necessary  result  of  an  increased  retail  ctrreney  of 
country  hank  noteit.  The  ssnfe  CadSe  also  woidd  reteder  it  necessary 
to  increase  the  amount  of  their  small  notes,  to  keep  np  the  retail  trader 
where  their  own  notes  only  are  circtdated. 
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^  NettlMr,  -  ptiiiaps,  has  this  been  on  the  whole,  prejudicial  t9 
the  real  intereate  «f  the  couQtry.  latteed,  the  fadlitr  of  increasiag' 
the  eircwiating  medium  from  the  joint  operatioD  of  the  Corn  Law» 
and  the  Bank  syspeiiaMm,  has  ao  doidH,  been  one  great  canse  of 
oar  prqgreaaive  mrtaonal  improvement,  as  I  shaN  eadeaTwar  to  shear 
hy  and  by.  It  has  enabled  as  idso  to  make  the  OMSt  of  our  dis* 
covertes  in  madiiaeiy,  and  imprmrements  in  manufactores.  The' 
rapid  increase  of  corrsncy,  bj  raising  their  price,  has  occasioned 
our  comsBodities  to  be  mM  at  a  mnch  higher  rate  to  foreigners, 
than  they  otherwise  wonkl  haire  been*  The  comnetition  which  must 
always  lake  place  in  commerrtf,  muat  necessarily  occasion  goods  to 
be  sold  as  low  as  they  can  be  afforded ;  that  is^  as  low  as  tiie  illation 
they  bear  to  the  amonnt  of  the  retail  circulating  medimn  wffl  ad« 
nntoC 

'  O V  legislatovB,  howefer,  in  passing  the  Com  Laws,  probably 
bad  not  thia  in  view.  Their  chief  aim,  perhaps,  to  keep'  op  tho 
asBonntof  their  rental,  by  keeping  np  the  prioe  of  com.  Not  recoil, 
lecting  that  «  high  rental,  merely,  does  not  tend  to  enrich  them.  It 
aenraa,  indeed,  to  make  com  and  provisions  high ;  and  the  high  price 
of  these  makes  every  muonfactui-ed  article  high  also.  Of  course, 
aa  it  tends  to  augment  the  expeuce  of  their  establishmente,  in  the 
aaaie  proportion  as  tiieir  rental  is.  augmented,  their  effbetive 
income  is  not  increased  by  an  augmented  rental,  but  remains  pre- 
taaietf  Uie  same  aa  before.  A  penon,  possesring  more  land  than 
is  neceaaary  lo  support  himself,  will  have,  of  course,  an  excess  of 
ineome.  But  a  general  advance  of  rents,  for  the  same  quantity  of 
land,  wiUnot  adivance  the  elivctive income  of  individuals;  it  is  only 
by  increasing  the  quantity  of  his  land,  or  other  independent  funds, 
aa  numey,  &c.  that  the  landholder  can  efiectually  and  ultimately  in- 
ciease  his  income.' 

On  the  increofiiDj;  deprecintion  of  our  eurrency — 

*  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  depreciatioii  of  our 
currency,  bv  its  rapid  increase,  has  been  productive  of  one  most  se- 
rious evil ;  besides  the  inconveniences  it  has  brought  upon  annuitants^ 
and  persons  having  a  fixed  income.  It  has  reduced  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  labouring  poor,  and  particnlarljr  the  agricultural  part  of 
them,  to  the  unfortunate  condition  of  paupensm.  Their  wages  have 
not  been  raised  near  so  much  as  the  price  of  necessaries  has  been  ad* 
vamsed !  consequently,  they  have  been  i-educed,  in  many  cases,  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  degradation  and  misery.  Their  employers,  unwtt- 
ling  to  advance  their  wages,  to  remedy  what  they  conceived  might  be 
only  a  temporary  evil,  have  eked  them  out  by  a  parish  allowance,  and 
tiiQB,  in  too  many  cases,  entirely  destroyed  their  independence  of 
miml  and  regard  to  character,  lliis  ought,  and  no  doubt  would,  k)ng 
.since  have  bieenmade  the  subject  of  legislative  interference,  had  it 
been  understood  that  the  causes  which  produced  such  a  state  of  things, 
were  likely  to  be  permanent    The  consequences,  however,  vi^ich  it 
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iHTolves,  Id  ev^*  pwnt  of  view,  and  especially  with  respect  to  tlie 
quiet,  safety,  aiid  defence  of  the  state,  in  case  of  extreme  danger ^  are 
of  tlie  highest  importarice. 

*  It  was  observed  before,  that  the  .  landholders  did  not  profit 
ultimately,  by  an  increased  rental.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  in- 
sinuate, in  what  I  said  there,  that  in  passing;  the  oom^laws,  it  was 
their  intention  to  raise  their  rents,  but  merely  to  keep  them  stationary, 
and  promote,  at  the  same  time,  the  interests  both  of  agriculture,  and 
of  the  country,  by  securing,  as  far  as  possible,  a  fair  price  io  the 
cultivator,  and  an  adequate  stimulus  to  his  industry.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  raising  of  their  rents  has  not  been,  in  general,  a  measure  of 
choice  with  them,  but  of  necessi^ ;  and  often,  I  believe,  reluctantly 
submitted  to.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  currency,  and  the 
advance  of  necessaries,  their  old  rents  became  inadequate  to  support 
their  usual  establishments .  and  appearance.  They  must,  therefore, 
raise  them,  or  submit  to  what  to  them  would  be  considerable  privations. 

.  This  could  scarcely  be  expeeted,  whilst  they  had  in  their  power,  the 
means  of  prevention;  if  they  had  not  availed  themselves  of  it,  their 
tenants  would  have  taken  advantage  of  their  neglecting  to  do  so,  and 
have  put  the  money  in  their  own  pockets.' 

On  the  advantages  of  the  funding  8ystem<— 

*  Having  pointed  out  so  many  advantages  belonging  to  the  funding 
system,  as  a  measure  of  finance,  we  should  not  forget,  however,  that  it 
is  liable,  at  least,  to  one  most  serious  objection.  It  has,  probably,  been 
owing  to  it,  that  our  wars  have  been  more  numerous,  and  lasted  much 
longer  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  Had  the  whole  of  the 
supplies  been  levied  on  the  body  of  the  people,  every  year  as  they 
were  wanted,  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  should  have  been  far  more 
pacific,  as  a  nation,  than  we  have  been.  We  should  not  have  been 
quite  so  fond  of  the  game  of  war,  had  we  been  called  upon  to  pay, 
at  once,  for  the  precious  amusement.  But  when  those  who  advance 
the  money,  in  the  first  instance,  expect  to  gain  by  so  doing,  and  when 

•  we  take  a  view  of  the  whole  host  of  contractors,  commissaries,  brokers, 
army  and  navy  agents,  and  officers  in  the  different  departments  of  go- 
Terhment,  civil  and  military,  it  is  almost  a  wonder, — it  is,  indeed,  an 
act  of  the  utmost  kindness,— that  the  nation  is  permitted  to  be  at 
peace  at  aU.' 

On  the  <  bullion  question  *  we  are  told,  that,  '  the  select 
-committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  high  price  of  gold  bullion  in  this 
country,  in  the  early  part  of  1810,  attributed  it  to  an  oyer-* 
issue  of  bank  of  England  paper  ;  and  to  the  bank  being 
released  from  the  liability  of  taking  up  their  notes  in  specie.* 
Our  author  then  proceeds  to  inquire  as  to  what  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  country  is  likely  to  be,  at  the  conclusion 
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of  A  peaoe.    This  was  evidently  written  when  such  an  event 
was  not  within  the  compass  of  human  expectation. 

He  says,  *  we  shall  probably  find,  on  examination,,  that 
when  that  event  takes  place,  the  taxes  may  be  so  muoh  di« 
minished,  as  to  afford  considerable  relief  to  those  persons, 
on  whom  they  bear,  at  present,  with  the  greatest  weight  i 
and,  that  this  may  be  done  without  losing  sight  of  the  just 
claims  of  the  public  creditor,  and  with  a  view  to  the  ultimsite' 
payment  of  the  national  debt.'  The  sinking  fund  is  caUe4 
a  nugatory  expedient.  We  are  informed,  that  the  sinking 
fund  has  served  the  purpose  of  screwing  up  taxation  to  its 
highest  pitch,  and  granting  large  useless  salaries  to  the  com- 
missioners and  their  underlings  \n  office.  That,  '  this  great 
monument,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  financial  wisdom,  wil) 
serve  to  point  out  hereafter,  the  facility  with  which  false 
opinions  may  be  established,  even  on  a  subject  reducible  ta 
calculation,  and  capable  of  strict  demonstration.' 

This  is  |L  subject  too  intricate,  in  the  variety  of  its  relative 
parts,  to  be  discijussed  at  large  within  our  limits ;  and  it  ig- 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  argued  lightly.  If  the  ponw 
tions  of  our  author  be  founded  in  good  reason,  it  is  for  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  refute  them.  This  is  a  natfotiat 
question  that  has,  hitherto,  held  out  to  us,  the  vast  resourcea 
to  arise  from  compound  interest,  in  its  progressive  growth,^ 
froni  year  to  vear,  and  we  do  not  like  to  view  it  as  the  bubble 
of  theoretical  speculation.  This  is  our  understanding  of  the 
operation  of  a  sinking  fund. 

A.  has  occasion  to  borrow  10001.  at  5  per  cent,  and,  in 
order  to  relieve  his  heirs  from  eventually  repaying  the  priti^ 
cipal,  he  sinks  101.     It  is  true,  that  he,  consequently,  paya 
interest  on  the  whole  of  the  10001.  although  in  reality,  he 
has  only  pocketed  0901. :  but,  the  operation  of  the  101.  so 
sunk,  is  such,  that  in  less  than  one  hundred  years,  it  wilt 
equal  the  principal  sum  borrowed,  and  release  A's  heirs  both 
from  paying  principal  and  interest.     This  is  not  a  speculative 
assertion.      Compound  interest  will  double  any  sum  in  11' 
years ;  thus  the  calculation  U  easily  made. 
On  the  funds — 

*  Some  persons  consider  the  stocks  useful,  and  almost  indispensible;^ 
as  a  tnedinm  for  employing:  ^nd  laying  out  the  superfluous  capital,  as 
it  is  called,  of  the  country.  This,  however,  is  a  great  error ;  there 
id  no  capital,  properly  speaking,  in  the  funds,  nor  so  much  as  a 
single  shilling  employed  m  them.  The  money,  originally  raised,  ha^. 
been  spent,  and  the  original  subscribers  and  proprietors  of  stock,  are 
merely  entitled  to  receive  interest  oat  of  the  annual  taxes,  in  propor-* 
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lion  to  Ae  mmiey  advanced  by  them  to  gevenmient  This  right  ib^ 
can  dispose  of  to  others,  but  there  is,  at  present,  no  money  lyipg  idle 
in  the  funds,  and  they  are  uo  proof  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
superfluous  capital  in  the  country.  •  If  A.  purchase  lOOOI.  stock  of 
&  that  money  is  not  placed  in  any  particular  fund,  nor  does  B.  sufTcr 
it  to  lie.  idle ;  of  course  he  emplovs  the  money  he  has  recetved  of  A^ 
in  business,  or  he  puts  it  out  to  interest  on  other  securities;  to  those 
wiiO  W&H  employ  it  so.  And  this  is  the  case  with  the  monies  pa^d  by 
9^^  person  purehasing  in  the  funds,  -so  that  there  is  never  any  ca- 
plai  lodged  in  them. 

*  Anciher  error  "Iconnected  with  tiie  idea  that  there  is  moaey.in  the 
funds  is,  that  they  are  a  proof,  and  indeed  a  part  of  the  wealm  of  tbs 
country.  No  subject  certainly  has  given  rise  to  more  erroneous,  or 
more  opposite  opinions,  than  the  national  debt,  and  subjects  coi^nected 
^▼ith  it,  hare  done.  While  some  hare  considered  the  debt  as  one  proof 
<Df  the  wealth  of  the  country,  others  have  considered  it  as  unequivo* 
cally  demonstrative  of  its  poverty.  The  fact  is,  that  both  parties  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  wrongs :  the  country  is  neither  richer  nor  poorer  for 
the  debt  it  owes.  It  would  hare  been  richer  bad  the  money  not  been 
spent,  and  the  debt  never  been  contracted ;  but  being  spent,  the  natioa 
is  neither  richer  nor  poorer,  merely  because  one  part  is  mdebt^  to  the 
•Iher  for  its  amount. 

^  There  isanotber  uoflion  somewhat  connected  with  this  subject,  which  - 

Sbe  mentioned  here.  I  have  heaicd  it  gravely  questioned,  and 
e  a  nu^ler  oJF  doubt,  by  pemons  )oo  of  gneal  general  information, 
whether  ihe  ivMion,  t,ad^en  as  an  aggregati^,  ajod  iu  its  public  as  well 
as  pri.i^te  relations,  be  not,  at  present,  ^  bankrupt  concern.  Now 
one  would  suppose,  .that  a  momenf  s  reflection  woiUd  be  sufficient  to 
settle  this  point.  But  the  fact  is,  that  on  questions  of  this  sort,  but 
few  take  the  tsouble  of  arranging  or  analysing  the|r  owp  ideas.  The 
subject  appears,  at  the  first  view,  o^  too  great  a  magnitude  to  admit 
of  this  being  easily  done;  they  therefore  neyer  attempt-  it,  .esperially 
AS  the  solution  of  the  problem  does  not  materially  affect  themselves. 
Yet  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  on  a  little  reiection,  that  a  n^ftoff,  after 
Uhas  paid  the  whole  of  its  psJi>lic  debt,  and  after  every  indtvidual  in 
it  has  paid  his  i^vate  debt,  as  far  as  he  is  able«  and  if  some  are  not 
able  to  pay  the  whole  of  their  debt^,  it  mak.es  no  difierence  to  the 
general  concern,  wijl  sti)l  remain  pDSse^d  of  the  whole  of  its  8oiJ» 
;^nd  of  all  the  buildings,  goods  and  chattels  that  are  upon  it  In 
short,  a  nation,  as  an  agg^gate  body,  neither  does  nor  cap  owe  any 
thing.  If  one  is  debtor,  another  is  creditor,  and  thus  accounts  ba* 
bnce  each  other  ;  every  thing  bi  a  nation^  is  so  tnuck  clear  property 
of ter  vS{  its  debts  are  paid* 

'  *  But  to  allay  the  upprehensiops  of  si|ch  persons  ai$  are  really  afrai4 
of  a  national  bankriipjcy,  we  may  venture  to  assure  them,  that,  pro* 
perly  speaking,  siic^  a  thing  .is  absohitely  impossible.  No  extravsr 
g^nce,  po  pr^i^ary,  are  sufTirieivt  to  accoinpllsli  this  mbchief. 
The  revenue  of  a  thousand  provinces,  indeed,  m^y  be  consumed  in  4 
^ngle  meal;  pearls  of  incalculable  price  n^y  be  |igain  s^vallowed  (as 
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Aie  beautiful  queen  of  Egypt  has  done  before)  at  a  draught ;  and  tniU 
pons  may  be  lost  by  a  single  throw  of  the  dice.     But  all  this,  and  move 
than  all  this,  would  not  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the  world.     It  would 
only  8tin  be  possible  to  consume  existing  superfluities.    Nature,  for- 
tonately  for  mai^,  has  placed  the  meaps  of  his  support,  and  his  pre- 
servation, out  of  the  reach,  not  only  of  his  own  extravagance,  bnt  of 
Ikis  own  malign^oicy.    It  is  the  soil  on  which  he  treads,  which,  amply 
repaving  the  labour  he  bestows  upon  it,  is  the  source  of  his  wfaltn. 
1^  nile  ifae  earth  endures,  and  the  sun  aud  rain  continue  to  render  it 
prodoctiye,    the  world    cannot  become    bankrupt.      Extravaganees 
thongli  it  may  ^inse  its  surfisice  to  change  masters/cannot  annihilate  it ; 
neither  can  malignity  destroy  its  fertility  :  otherwise,  if  it  had  minis- 
tered to  the  gratification  of  either  of  these  passions,  this,  probably, 
would  baTe  be^n  done  long  since.     But  tnese  passions,  in  humai| 
beings,  we  fee  ^  limited  as  to  their  effects,  and  we  may  be  assured, 
that  they  neye^  can  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the  world,  tliough  they  may, 
and  frequently  do,  that  of  individuals.     It  is  just  possible^  indeed^ 
to  conceive  of  a  nation  being  so  far  indebted  to  other  nations,  that  the 
whole  value   if  its  $<h1,  as  yreU  aa  of  every  thing  upon  it,  should  not 
lie  adequate  t)  disdiarge  its  debt-    But  still  this  even  would  not  affed 
tmr  aiyumen^  when  considered  with  re8|>ect  to  the  world  at  large,  if 
it  woidd,  indeed,  with  respect  to  the  indebted  nation  in  question. 
How  wovld  ^e  qreditofs  of  such'  a  nation  be  able  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts  ?   The  debtor  nation  would  be  disposed,  probably, 
to  pay  them  with  steel  rather  than  gold,  and  where  would  be  fheir  re- 
inedy  ?    Force' is  the  only  authority  which  nations  reppgnise;  the  only 
tribunal  to  which  they  appeal,  is  the  field  of  battle,  soldiers  the  coun- 
sellors thi>y   employ,    and    the   roar  of   artillery   is   their  special 


On  parliamentary  refcrra-:: 

<  The  defect  of  representation  (said  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1782,)  is  the  na- 
tional disease,  and  unless  yon  apply  a  remedy  directly  to  that  disease, 
yon  mna^  inevitably  take  the  consequence  with  which  it  is  pregnant. 
Without  a  paiiiamentary  reform,  the  nation  will  be  plunged  into  new 
WARS ;  widiout  a  parbamentary  reform,  you  cannot  bi$  safe  against 
BAD  MlMiSTBRf,  uor  Can  even  good  ministers  be  of  nse  to  you.  No 
BOHBST  if  aif  can,  according  to  the  present  system,  be  minister.' 

Wormwood!  wormwood!  wonnwoodj 
On  the  inutility  of  commerce — 

*  Let  ns  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  habitable  earth  were  no 
bigger  than  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  was  divided 
into  a  nnmber  of  ii^depei^dent  states,  or  constitute! I  only  one  united 
ftate  or  commonwealth.  Is  it  not  easy  to  suppose,  that;  in  this  case, 
fach  oSf  these  states,  or  tlie  whole  of  tbem^  luigiit,  by  supplying  eiich 
other* with  the  product^  of  tlieir  respective  soils  and  industry,  arrive 
by  degrees  at  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  population,  and  wealth. 
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«f  T>hich  they  were  capable.  No  doubt  they  might  and  would,  if  n<> 
legislative  ol^tacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  to  prevent  it,  and  if  no 
mistakes  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  wealth,  and  the  most 
eilectnal  means  of  promoting  it.  We  might  as  well  say  that  the  iur 
habitants  of  this  earth  could  never  get  rich  without  a  commercial  in- 
jtercourse  with  those  of  the  moon,  as  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  any 
particular  country  could  not  become  wealthy  by  Cultivating  their  soil, 
and  aj  exchange  of  commo<iities  one  with  another,  without  any  com* 
mercial  intercourse  whatever,  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries. 
*  No  doubt,  by  a  commerce  with  other  countries,  we  procure  many 
conveniences,  as  well  as  many  articles  of  food,  i\ith  which  we  could 
dot  supplv  ourselves,  and  which,  with  our  present  habits,  we  shoulj 
find  it  di^cult  to  dispense  with ;  but  it  is  perhaps,  more  owing  to  habit 
than  any  thing  else,  that  many  of  them  are  become  in  some  sort  neces-r 
»ary.  Had  we  never  known  of  them,  we  certainly  should  never  ha\'e 
wanted  them,  and  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  learn,  even  now,  to  do 
without  them/ 

Vain,,  puerile,  sttperficial  commentator!  Is  commerce, 
then^  confu^^d  in  its  advantao^es  to  the  convcniency,  of 
luxury,  of  foreign  manufactures,  or  of  foreign  products  ? 
What  has  elevated  this  island,  a  mere  speck  upon  a  map  of 
the  vast  globe,  from  its  original  insignificance,  into  the  pre- 
eminent majesty  with  which  it  now  awes  the  world  1  We 
jhave  not  temper  to  pursue  the  ridiculous  enquiry!  We 
lake  leave,  alike,  of  the  ^uthor,  and  of  bis  opinions. 


Aax.  v.— Xor/Wr.     A  Tale.    Pp.  S40,     Colburn.  1.8I4* 
[Gontiaued  from  pas^  236,  Vol.  V.] 


In  the  novel  under  our  consideration  it  is  not  only  the 
hero  but  ever;  one  of  his  compeers  and  subordinates  wh<| 
|Lre  thus  destitute  of  individuality  ;  and  this  total  absence  of 
discrimination  of  character  we  think  proceeds-  frpm  the  over*r 
powering  and  absorbing  interest  of  the  plot  and  adventureii 
which  the  authoress  has  selected  in  preference  to  the  more 
arduous  management  of  scenes  and  incidents  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  development  of  character.  She  launches  her 
hero  at  his  outset  into  auch  depth  of  mystery  a^  would 
inflame  our  interest  in  behalf  of  the  most  ii^sigiiificaut  grub, 
that  ever  wore  a  pair  of  breeches  and  a  stick.  She 
plunges  him  into  such  depth  of  distress  as  would  awakenF 
compassion  for  the  public  executioner  or  the  most  worthies^ 
pf  mankind ;  and  so  connects  his  fate  with  that  of  innocence 
and  virtue  as  to  give  his  sufferings  a  double  claim  to  bur  ii^r 
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Jtcriest  and  sympathy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adventures 
and  incidents  she  has  related  are  conceived  with  great  farce 
and  justness  of  imagination,  and  well  calculated  to  *  come 
home  to  the  business  and  bosoms'  of  many.  They  possess 
the  merit  of  novelty,  interest,  and  (with  some  exceptions) 
of  probability — and  are  related  in  a  simple  and  pleasing 
manner. 

But  without  detaining  our  readers  any  further  with  ge- 
neral observations  we  shall  introduce  them  to  the  per- 
isonages  or  rather  to  the  incidents  of  tliis  interesting  tale, 
and  exhibit  a  few  specimens  that  will  amply  justify  our 
cordial  recommendation  of  it  to  their  complete  perusal. 

Lorimer,  the  eldest  son  of  an  opulent  English  squire, 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Edin- 
burgh, where,  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  access  to  the 
best  society  of  the  place,  he  accepted  the  advances  of 
persons  who  sought  his  intimacy  that  they  might  effect  his 
ruin.  He  forced  an  acquaintance  with  au  artful  and  profli:- 
gate  family,  and  was  easily  led  to  fancy  himself  seriously 
attached  to  one  of  the  female  members  of  it,  to  whom,  in 
a  moment  of  passion  and  delusion,  he  uttered  a  hasty 
declaration  of  marriage  which  the  next  day  he  committed 
to  paper  and  subscribed  before  the  paroxysm  of  his  folly 
had  ended.  Discovering  immediately  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  knavery  and  imprudence  and  the  husband  of  a 
prostitute,  he  abandons  himself  to  despair,  wbencehe  is  roused 
by  his  friend  and  fellow  student,  Fitzalleyn,  who  vainly 
endeavours  to  emancipate  Lorimer  from  his  matrimonial 
bondage.  Finding  their  efforts  unavailing,  and  the  fatal 
knot  too  firmly  tied,  the  two  friends  proceed  to  negotiate 
with  the  family  who  had  deceived  Lorimer,  and  having  brib- 
ed their  silence  for  the  present,  place  their  hopes  on  the  chap- 
ter of  accidents  for  the  future.  Lorimer  quits  Edinburgh  ; 
his  folly  known  only  to  his  wife^s  family,  Fitzalleyn,  and 
Douglas,  a  gentleman  who  accidentally  discovered  it ;  but 
his  breast  haunted  with  regret  for  the  past  and  apprehen- 
sions of  the  future.  Overwhelmed  with  grief  for  the  loss  of 
his  father ,  and  exhausted  by  the  feelings  that  had  long  prey- 
ed on  his  heart,  he  determined  to  travel  over  the  cautinent 
and  try  to  escape  from  the  hell  within  him,  by  change  of 
plaee. 

Here  the    narrative   commences ;    and    we    accompany 
Lorimer  in  his  travels,  sympathyzing  with  the  profound  sor- 
row he  displays  on  every  occasion,  and  the  mysterious  cause 
i>f  Ilia'  feehngs.     At  Calais  he  renews  an  acquaintance  with 
CwT.  Rkv.  Vol.  6,  July,  1814.  E 
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Mr- Farmer^  an  Engnsfi  merchant,  and  accompanies  hiiW 
to  Montpelier  where  he  went  to  withdraw  31iss-  Bertha 
Farmer,  his  dans^hter,  from  a  boarding  school.  On  the 
journey  to  Montpelier,  various  circumstances  coiicnr  to 
rivet  the  mntual  friendship  of  the  traveHirrs;  and,  before 
they  meet  Sliss  Farmer,  her  fatlicr  had  afready  iioped  she 
might  win  the  affections  of  Lorimer.  Although  the  secret 
misery  that  preyed  on  Lorimejr's-  heart  rendered  him  at 
first  insensible  to  any  other  grace  in  Bertha  than  the  re- 
semblance she  bore  to  her  father,  the  ardour  of  his  fceN 
ihgs  was  not  extiugufehed  bnt  diverted  ;  and  iiie  circum- 
stances that^nsued  promised  to  realize  Mr.  Farmer's  hope^i. 
Living  and  travelling  together,  and  further  united  by  their 
mutual'  interest  in  tlie  mfefortunes  and  ilF  hcaHh  that 
befclMr.  Farmer,  Lorimer  and  Bertha  insensibly  concei re 
a  mutual  attachment,  which  proceeds  to  a  dangerous  height^ 
before  Lorimi^r  is  fully  sensible  of  bis  situation  or  abl?» 
to  leave  his- friend.  At  last,  when  his  assistance  has  eon^ 
tributcd  to  extricate  Mr.  Farmer  from  his  embarraswhents^ 
he  abruptly  tears  himself  from  his  friends  and  leaves'  Beiiiia 
almost  heart  broken..  Mr.  Farnrer  and  his  daughter  pro*- 
ceed  to  Venice  where  he  is  involved  in  a  law  suit  with  a 
inerchant  of  that  pFacc  who  owed  him  a  sutn  of  mone^, 
and  who  contrived  to  assassinate  the  principal  witness  by 
whose  evidence  he  could  have  established  his  claim.  Mr. 
Farmer  consequently  loses  his  suit ;  and,  to  crownh is  misery, 
is  accused  by  his  adversary  of  the  mufder,  and  committed 
to  prison.  The  infamy  attending  a  charge  so  foul,  concur- 
ring with  his  other  misfortunes,  speedily  undermines  his^ 
health  ;  and,  when  sinking  under  his  accumulated  wretched- 
ness, be  is  surprised  with  the  appearance  of  Lorimer.  This 
young  gentleman,  ac^cidently  meeting  Mr.  Farmer*s  servant 
as  he  passed  through  Vctiice,  was  cotMhictedto  the  prison 
where  he  found  his  friend  disgraced  and  dying,  and  Bertha 
watching  incessantly  over  him.  Mr.  Farmer,  distracted  wtU 
apprehensions  for  his  daughter,  entreats  Lorimer  to  protect 
Tier,  and,  in  his  anguish,  communicates  the  ho}>e  he  had  once 
formed,  but  which  he  now  believes  thehaplessness  of  her  si- 
tuation must  prevent  from  l>eing  ever  realized  j  and  Lorimer, 
overcome  by  the  pressure  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
^  finds  himself,  rashly  promises  to  espouse  the  daughter  of  his 
friend.  The  marriage  is  celebrated  on  the  spot.  Mr.  "Farmer'ft 
iiiiK)cence  is  accidently  made  manifest  the  same  day  ;  but, 
overpowered  by  the  shock,  this  unhappy  man  almost  immedi- 
utely -expired.     Loritaer,  thus  married  to  Bfittka,  is  furthtt 
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tlian  ever  from  tranquillity.  Not  daring  to  revisit  England, 
he  carries  his  wife  to  Rome  where  he  is  shocked  by  a 
casual  meeting  with  Douglas,  who  again  meets  him  at  Naples 
and  disturbs  the  harmony  that  prevailed  between  Bertha 
and  her  husband.  This  unhappy  lady  perceives  the  mi- 
sery that  overwhelms  her  husband,  but  cannot  prevail 
with  him  to  communicate  the  cause.  She  is  delivered  of 
a  child;  and,  shortly  after,  they  receive  an  unexpected 
Tisit  from  the  younger  brother  of  Lorimer,  who  ac- 
quaints him  with  Us  succession  to  the  title  and  estate 
of  a  baronet,  and  exhorts  him.  to  return  to  England 
and  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament.  Lorimer  pleaded  ill 
health  and  refuses  to  revisit  England.  -His  cheerfull- 
Bess  daily  leaves  him — wretched  himself,  he  sees  Ber- 
tha unhappy ;  and,  from  sullen  contemiilation  of  his 
misery,  he  is  roused  by  the  death  of  their  infant. 
Scarce  recovered  from  the  shock,  Bertha  implores  him  to 
carry  her  to  England  ;  and,  meeting  with  a  stern 
refusal,  is  alai*med  by  the  desperation  of  his  manner 
into  a  belief  that  some  crime  forbade  her  husband's 
return  to  his  native  land.  Lorimer,  shocked  with  the 
conjecture,  abruptly  leaves  her,  and,  in  a  very  eloquent 
letter  explains  the  mystery  that  had  so  long  poisoned 
their  happiness.  Bertha  writes  to  him  in  return,  full 
of  sorrow  and  tenderness,  but  refuses  to  see  him. 
Resolved  now  to  brave  his  fate,  he  returns  to  Britain 
and  proceeding  with  Fitzalleyn's  a^istance  to  try  if  his 
first  marriage  could  be  set  aside,  he  discovers  that 
it  was  void  from  the  beginning,  by  an  existing  mar- 
riage between  the  strumpet  who  had  deceived  him 
and  another  man.  Lorimer  rejoins  his  Bertha,  awakens 
to  happiness,  and    sees    her    happy. 

This  is  the  outline  of  a  story  which  excites  an  un- 
commonly powerful  interest  in  the  reader's  mind  and 
{iroraotes  the  cause  of  morality  and  prudence  by  ex- 
ibiting  the  consequences  of  imgovenied  rashness  and 
passion.  We  must,  however,  reluctantly  declare  that  the 
second  marriage  of  Lorimer  and  the  circumstances  that 
immediately  precede  it,  are  ^icidents  wholly  destitute 
of  probability  and  calculated  rather  to  weaken  than 
to  strengthen  the  princi)3les  of  virtue  and  prudence.  If  • 
Lorimer  could  have  resisted^  the  temptation  to  marry 
Bertha,  he  must  be  considered  as  voluntarily  guilty 
of  a  great  enormity,  and  should  never  have  been  re- 
admitted to   happiness.    If  the  author  desires   it    sliould 
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be  believed  that  Lorimer  could  not  resist  the  c6m-' 
mission  of  this  crime,  virtue  owes  her  little  gratitude' 
for  attempting  to  shew  how.  her  rules  have  transgressed 
without  guilt.  We  are  all  too  apt  to  ascribe  an  irre- 
sistible influence  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
have  acted  ill  \  and  the  novelist,  who  desires  to  promote- 
virtue,  ought  nev^r  to  palliate  the  guilt  or  mitigate  the- 
penalties  of  compliance  with  temptation. 

.  We  have  heard  it  stated  that  one  of  the  objects  of 
this  t^le  is  to  expdse  and  censure  what  many  con- 
sider a  legislative  evil — the  facility  aflTorded  by  the 
law  ii  Scotland  to  the  formation  of  the  contract  of 
marmge  ;  but  can  hardly  believe  that  the  author  of 
Hiis  performance  entertained  any  such  intention.  We' 
think  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  exertions  of  the 
novelist,  tlie  moralist,  and  the  political  philosopher  on 
Ais  curious  and  interesting  subject.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  how  far  the  Scotch  law  judges  wisely  in 
permitting  men  to  contract  marriage  with  the  same 
facility  with  which  any  other  contract  may  be  con- 
eluded,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  renders  this  contract 
so  extraordinarily  durable  and  so  indissolubly  binding. 
The  law  which  renders  marriage  binding  for  ever  ought^. 
with  unusual  anxiety,  to  proTide  for  the  happiness  of 
an  engagemeiit  of  such  importance  and  duration ;  and» 
having  fixed  a  period  beyond  which  deliberation,  however 
rational,  will-  be  vain,  it  ought  to  favour  and  encou- 
rage all  previous  reflection,  to  provide  every  means 
calculated  to  induce  it,  and  to  discountenance  those  rasli 
engagements  by  which  artifice  endeavours  aud  folly 
consents  to  exclude  it.  We  regret  that  the  author 
of  this  nov^l  has  not  afibrded  us  a  fairer  opportunity  of 
enlarging,  on  this  subject.  The  foolish  engagement  con- 
tracted by  her  hero  in  Scotland  reflects  more  disgrace 
on  his  own  intemperate  and  pertinacious  indulgence  of 
his  passions,  and  on  the  imprudence  of  his  friends,  than, 
in  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided  at  the 
time.  Miss  Aikin  cannot  be  ignorant  that  introduction  ta 
good  company  in  Edinburgh  is  not  difficult,  though  had 
she  placed  Lorimer  in  one  of  the  respectable  families 
which  undertake  the  guardianship  of  young .  gentlemen  of 
fortune  at  their  studies  in  that  city,  her  plot  would  have- 
been  spoiled  ;  he  would  not,  in  that  c^se,  have  been  aban-^ 
doned  to  bis  own  g  uidance  and  devices  nor  have  become 
iqlatuated  with  passion  and  presumption,   nor  been  visitedL 
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hy  consequent  misforlunes  from  which  no  legal  rcstrictioB« 
could   have  protected  him. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  regret  for  the  absence 
,of  delineation  of  character  in  this  performance.  An  at- 
tempt is  made  by  th«  author  to  describe  the  character  of 
Lorimer  and  Mr.  Farmer.  Lorimer's  character  as  de- 
scribed by  her  is  a  very  general  one ;  and  the  character 
which  she  delineates  in  his  conduct  and  language  is 
still  more  so-  Her  description  of  Mr.  Fanner,  we 
must  confess  e:s:cites  more  of  our  derision  than  of  our 
.respect  for  so  good  a  man.  She  tells  us  that  he  formed 
.e  great  many  schemes  for  the  good  of  his  country  and 
that  he  meets  with  little  success  and  little  gratitude. 
Ijittle  gratitude  can  he  ex])ect  from  us  to  whom  he  has 
jiot  condescended  to  disclose  the  nature  of  auy  one  of 
his  benevolent  projects  and  who  can  know  no  more 
than  that  he  was  an  unauccessiul  schemer  who  did  no 
.good    and  got   no  thanks. 

The  following  extracts  afford  a  favourable  specimen  of 
the  execution   of  .this  interesting    tale. 

*  The  delicious  ctimate  and  situation  of  Naples  tempted  the  travel- 
lers to  Uu^r  there  ;  and  a  small  but  ele^ut  house  placed  on  the  slope 
of  one  of  the  richly-wooded  promontories  that  form  the  horns  of  its 
celebrated  bay,  so  particularly  delighted  them,  that,  finding  it  vacant, 
4hey  engaged  it  for  several  months.  • 

*  Bertba  was  rejoiced  to  be  again  settled  in  a  spot  that  she  could 
regard  as  a  home,  to  her  ihe  want  of  olher  society  than  that  of  her 
^husband  was  never  irksome;  and  to  liim  she  contrived  to  render  their 
solitude  interesting,  by  the  skill  with  which  she  derived  means  of 
'Culling  into  action  his  talents  and  acquirements,  while  she  appeared 
jutont  only  upon  cultivating  her  own. 

'  She  sung  that  she  might  induce  him  4o  unite  his  voice  with  hers  : 
she  sketched  with  a  ready  pencil  some  features  of  the  enchanting 
scenery  that  surrounded  them  lliat  she  might  induce  him  to  correct 
her  draught.s  by  his  more  accurate  knowledge  of  perspective.  She 
iipphed  herself  to  learn  the  ancient  language  of  Italy,  that  he  mi^ht 
act  as  her  preceptor.  And  that  pleasures  .of  a  still  hig^her  kind  uii^iit 
not  be  wanting  to  their  scheme  of  happiness,  she  led  him  to  the 
cottages  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  and  claimed  his  assistance 
and  advice  in  relieving  their  wants  and  sufferings,  and  diffusing  araon^ 
them  useful  knowledge  of  yariojis  kinds, 

*  It  was  not  withoiU  a  sort  of  necessity  that  the  timid  Bertha  had 
ventured  thus  to  assume  tlie  lead  in  all  their  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments ;  for  the  mind  of  Eustace  (I  orimer)  stored  as  it  was  with  the 
noblest  sentiments  of  benevolence,  and  adorned  with  all  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar,  appeared  delicieut  in  ihut 
energy  which  delighls  in  the  spontaneous  exercise  of  its  poweirs,  aud 
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finds  in  the  pursuit  itself  of  laudable  objects  the  ftufficieat  reward  of 
all  its  efforts.  £xcept  when  the  influence  of  Bertha  aoimated  him 
to  activity,  he  would  often  wander  alone  and  without  an  object  among 
rocks  and  woods  the  whcrfe  day  long;,  or  remain  for  hoturs  together 
stretched  upon  a  mossy  bank  in  idle  meditation.' 

The  passages  in  which  Loriraer  describes  his  feelings  and 
conduct,  after  his  rash  engagement  in  Scotland,  are  very 
striking. 

*  A  few  short  hours  1  passed  with  Margparet  in  the  delirium  of 
lave  and  rapture.  Then  came  reflection  to  disturb  my  bli$s.  I  had 
disobeyed  the  injunctions  of  my  father,  and  violated  a  solemn  promise 
made  to  him  at  parting ;  how  could  1  venture  to  convey  to  him  tidings 
80  unwelcome  ?  on  what  plea  solicit  his  for^veness ;  Fitzalleyn  woidd 
advise  me,  Fitzalleyn  would  intercede  for  me ;  and  I  hastily  set  out 
in  search  of  him. 

*  I  thought  it  better,  I  scarce  know  why,  to  speak  at  first  of  n^ 
marriage  ad  only  resolved  upon,  not  actually  concluded-  The  more 
I  felt  concerned  and  anxious  for  the  consequence  of  the  irrevocable 
step  that  I  bad  taken,  the  more  I  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  as- 
sume the  triumphant  air  of  an  accepted  lover ;  audi  announced  to  Fitz->. 
alleyn  my  intended  nupfials  with  e\'en  an  ostentation  of  happiness.  I 
shall  never  forget  his  countenance  when  I  named  Margaret  Johnstone 
as  my  destined  bride.  He  stared  upon  me  for  some  moments, pale  and 
absolutely  speechless  with  horror ;  at  length  he  exclaimed^  ^wretched 
infatuated  man,  will  you  marry  a  prostitute  ? 

'  With  what  intolerable  rage  did  these  words  inspire  me  !  I  would 
not  allow  myself  to  imagine  for  a  moment  tliat  Margaret  could  really 
deserve  the  apellation.  From  irretrievable  calamity  the  mind  at  first 
takes  refuge  in  unbelief;  and  I  fiercely  demanded  to  know  what 
villain  had  dared  to  slander  her  ?  Unfortunately,  said  he,  there  is  as  I 
believe,  no  slander  in  the  case.  1  have  heard  her  spoken  of  by  several 
young  men  in  a  manner  that  leaves  me  no  doubt  of  the  fact :  but  I 
shall  of  course  produce  my  authorities  as  I  easily  can.  I  expect  here, 
in  a  few  minutes,  one  from  whom,  if  you  will  have  patience,  you  will 
learn  what  1  apprehend  will  be  perfectly  convincing*  How  fortunate 
it  is  that  you  are  not  already  married  1  * 

This  article  has  now  extended  to  such  a  length,  that  we 
refrain  from  adding  any  further  extracts,  notwithstanding 
the  pleasure  we  have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  Miss 
Aikio'sTale, 
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Art.  V. — Memoir  of  the  Queen  0/ ^IriiWa ;  written  by  herself. 
An  authentic  narrative  of  thf*  seizure  and  removal  of  Pope  Pi«s  VII. 
«ntbe6th  Joly,  1809  ;  widithe  genaiue  menioins  of  his  journey  from 
Rome  to  France,  and  thtitice  to  &ivo»a,  written  b^'  one  d'  his  iUteiiU- 
ants;  translated  from  the  Italian.  Octavo,  pp.  178.  7s.  ikJ. 
Murray.     1814. 

As  U  has  been  the  allmerciful  will  of  providenc6  to  arrest 
tlie  ambitious  cai-eer  of  the  exiled  tyrant  of  Franco,  \vc 
Would  rather  wish  to  forget,  than  to  revive,  any  scenes  .)f 
horror  and  atrocity  that  stained  his  bloodv  rr'ign.  There 
Li,  notwithstanding,  great  incitement  to  interest  in  tho 
^narrative  of  the  domestie  sufferings  of  this  amiable  Spanish 
jU*iucesH,  who,  by  marriage  with  the  infant  Don  Louis  of 
Bourbon,  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  duke  of  Panna,  >^as, 
during  her  peaceful  residence  in  her  native  country,  by 
tlie  subterfuge  of  one  of  Bouuaparte's  treaties,  elevated  with 
her  husband  to  the  throne  of  Tuscany,  under  the  title  of 
<]ueen  of  Etruria. 

The  sudden  announcement  of  this  unlooked-for  exaltation, 
was  a  source  of  jinfinite  distress  to  a  liourbon ;  and  the 
Qiore  so,  as  the  kiug  and  herself,  shortly  after,  received 
.orders  to  repair  to  Tuscany  :  this  happi  nod  early  in  1801 
^vheu    Bounaparte  was  first  cousut 

Sj)eaking  of  the  preparatio()s  for  their  journey,  the  queen 
thus  expi:esses  herseltl 

*  It  nov  ocean  to  me  to  mention  a  circumfitanre,  v*%i(ii  causerl  me 
no  siaall  dread  at  the  commencement  of  iny  journey.  1  be  prince  of 
peace  came  to  pay  a  visit  to  iny  husband,  when  1  happened  to  be 
present,  takin^r  occasion  to  introduce  the  subjwt  of  our  journey,  he 
told  him  it  would  be  necessary  for  Hini  to  o^o  by  tvjiy  of  Paris,  because 
4he  first. consul  desired  it,  by  way  of  expenai«ut'.-^th«  word  escaped 
him — *  to  see  what  effect  the  appearance  of  a  Hourbon  *vould  have  in 
Prance  ;  my  husband  acid  1  shuddered  at  this  discourse,  by  which  it 
appf»ared,  that  our  hves  was  to  be  risked,  by  exposing  us  in  a  coun- 
try where  so  atrocious  a  massacre  bad  already  been  made  of  our 
family.  ReAection  however,  was  of  no  avati,  and  through  Paris  we 
were  constrained  to  take  our  route.  As  far  as  the  Spanish  frontier, 
I  was  accompanied  by  the  guards,  and  hy  the  who'e  honsehuld  of 
the  king  my  father,  but  upon  my  entrance  into  France^  to  niy 
great  grief,  every  Sptniard  was  order,cd  li»  quit  me  with  tiia  ck- 
repliou  of  four  or  five  noblemen  and  my  confessor,  whom  as  au  ex- 
Ire  me  favour,  1  was  permitted  to  take  wixb  me  to  Florence  ;  and,  in 
place  of  those  who  were  sent  away,  we  were  joined  by  a  French 
General  who  accompanied  us  to  Parils,  with  a  "fuard  of  French  soldiers, 
and  lodged  us  in  tiie  house  of  the  SpaiiUh  miuister.  Here  we  re- 
«<eivfd  great  attention,  and  received  abundance  of  invitations  and 
Cdtertaiuments,  ^igh  I  was  little  able  to  enjoy — a  tertian    ague  h«v« 
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ing  seized  me  imiaediately  on  my  arrival,  whieh  c^oiiiicd  me  alma^ 
entirely  to  bed,  we  remained  at  Paris  about  twenty  days,  and  then 
pro  eedtrd  to  Tuscany,  accompanied  by  another  French  General  ; 
we  arrived  at  Florence  on  the  12th  August  1801,  tlie  states  of  Tuscany 
were  already  occupied  by  French  troops,  under  the  command 
of  General  Marat. 

Such  was  the  triumphal  entry  of  a  newly  created  king 
and  queen,  ^  into  theiv  roock  dominions  !  they  found  the 
palace  stripped  of  all  its  regalia,  and  themselves,  in  reality, 
state  prisoners  at  large.  In  this  forlorn  dilemma,  they  bor- 
rowed household  utensils  for  their  immediate  use  ;  and  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain,  accustomed  to  the  splendor  of 
being  surrounded  with  massive  gold  and  silver  services,  was 
constrained  to  take  her  humble  meals  from  earthen  ware. 

On  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  May  1803,  the  queen  was 
by  his  ^vill  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  ;  but 
at  the  period  of  the  compelled  renunciation  of  the  crown, 
by  Ferdinand  her  father,  the  queen  was  suddenly  ordered 
to  Fonlainbleau,  where  she  was  restricted  to  a  miserable 
little  apartment,  for  the  residence  of  herself  and  family  ; 
her  return  to  Tuscany  was  interdicted  ;  she  was  informed,  ii| 
short,  that  no  treaty  had  ever  existed;  and,  tliat  her 
power  had  been  merely  nominal. 

A  train  of  wanton  cruelties  now  rapidly  succeeded  each 
other;  till  eveutudly  this  ill-fated  victim,  in  April  1809, 
had  the  privacy  of  her  dwelling  invaded  by  armed  ruflBJans, 
after  the  hour  of  midnight.  A  colonel  of  gendarmerie  forcibly 
entered  her  house  witli  a  detachment,  while  others  of  his 
^^ng,  scaled' the  outer  walls :  the  soldiery  were  provided 
M'ith  manacles,  ropes,  and  a  couple  of  bags. 

This  outrage  was  committed  under  the  plea,  that  on 
Englishman  was  concealed  within  the  premises.  Some  few 
months  after,  the  queen  found  herself  the  object  of  a  public 
prosecution,  preceded  by  a  military  commission,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that,  through  the  ejii);eror'*  clemency,  she  was, 
with  her  daughter,  to  be  shut  up  in  a  monastery  at  Uome, 
and  her  beJovcd  son  was  to  be  torn  from  her  arras,  and 
conveyed  to  his  grandfather  Ferdinand.  This  cruel  sentence, 
bereaving  her  of  all  cdrnfort,  was  put  iu^  execution  in  less 
than  four  and  twenty  hours. 

By  the  treaty  however  between  Murat  and  the  allies, 
about  t!irec  years  after  Rome  was  occujued  by  the  Neapo- 
litan troops;  and,  on  the  14th  January  following,  a  strong 
Neapolitan  guard  arrived  unexpectedly,  at  her  convent, 
and  Genenil  Pigualelli,   paid  her  majestv  a  visit,  to  «ay^ 
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l!iat  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  Neapolitan  troops, 
he  esteemed  it  his  duty  to  place  a  guard  of  lionour  at  her 
disposal.  General  Pignatelli,  however  soon  laid  aside 
this  show  of  politeness  ;  for,  shortly  after,  he  repeated 
his  visit,  just  as  she  was  going  to  dinner ;  and  without  suffer* 
iug  her  to  eat,  forced  her  from  the  convent,  and  sent  her  u 
a^backney  eoach  to  her  parents. 

This  mournful  tale,  pursues  the  innocent  sufferer  threu^ 
a  variety  of  vicissitudes  ;  and  proves,  if  proof  were  wanting'^ 
that  no  treachery  was  too  black,  no  policy  too  gross,  for 
the  enaction  of  this  ambitious  monster,  during  hiareiga 
of  perfidy,  tyranny,  and  universal  oppression^! — ^the  crime 
of  this  amiable  victim,  was  her  birth— every  Bourbon  was 
hateful  to  the  murderer  of  the  duk^  d^Enghein  ! 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  thd 
seizure,  by  Bounaparte,  of  the  Pope's  sacred  person ;  aii4 
his  compelled  removal  from  the  papal  dominions  ;  but  we 
will  describe  the  agency,  by  which  ihis  diabolical  adventure 
was  achieved,    and    notice   its  rapst  prominent  character. 

When  the  supreme  Pontiff  felt  himself  deprived  of  regal 
power,  and  saw  his  dominion  usurped,  strong  apprehen* 
sions  of  personal  safety,  naturally,  invaded  his  mind  \  and 
these  apprehensions  increased,  as  he  discovered  disaftectioii 
to  prevail  among  his  degenerate  people  :  still  there  were 
many  Romans  zealously  attached  to  the  person  of  his  ^oli« 
ness,  and  the  rebel  party  were  not  without  their  fears,  that 
the  zeal  of  religion  would  greatly  contribute  to  expite  a 
general  insurrection,  at  the  moment  of  enterprize,  and 
that  they  would  all  be  massacred  by  the  infuriate  populace. 

The  execution  of  this  plot  was  committed  to  General 
MtoUis,  who  ably  regulated  bis  plans,  so  as  to  ensure  th^ 
aafety  of  himself  and  followers,  in  the  event  of  this  dreaded 
insurrection. 

The  conspiracy  was  led  by  one  Francisco  Bossola^ 
pi  slave,  taken  for  the  purpose,  from  the  gallies,  on  the 
ibllowing  account.  Bossola,  had  formerly  been  porter  at 
the  palace,  where  he  was  detected  in  a  robbery  he  had 
committed  in  the  apartments  of  M.  Braga,  the  Pope's 
private  chaplain  ;  but  his  life  was  preserved,  by  the  mercy 
pf  his  holiness,  and  his  sentence  changed  to  transportation 
fit  the  gallies.  This  wretch's  familiar  acquaintance  with  all 
the  avenues  and  apartments  of  the  pnhico,  gave  bira  con- 
sequence on  such  an  expedition  :  his  pi-ouiised  reward  wasf 
one  hundred  piastres  with  his  freedom,  and  he  accordingly 
pointed  out  to  the  rebels,  the  doors,  stairs  and  passages,  most 
f  onyenieut  for  the  quiet  perpetration  of  their  yillany  the  who}f^ 
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was  conducted  with  x^onsumiivate  pmdeDce  ;  plekrolcs  watch'- 
ed  the  suburb  afthe  city,  a  picquet  guarded  the  hrklges, 
the  soldiery  were  disposed,  at  oonveiiicnt  distances,  round 
the  palace.  General  MioUis,  witli  his  staff,  tuolt  post  in  tli« 
garden  of  the  Casqi  colonnuy  frum  the  waUs  of  which,  he 
eoold  witness  the  progress  of  his  sacrilegious  enteq>rize. 
General  Radet,  formerly  a  penitentiary  canoit,  and  tiien 
inspector  of  the  police  of  Rome,  undertook  to  kad  the 
iissamlt,  and  to  seize  the  person  of  the  pope. 

Having  with  great  difficulty  and  perseverance  removed 
All  obstacles,  the  assailants  eventually  assembled  in  the  great 
court  of  the  pontifical  palace.  They  then  proceeded  to 
'  blockade  all  the  domestics  and  the  Swiss  guards,  in  their  separate 
quarters,  the  ^eat  street  door  was  burnt  open,  and  General  Kadct 
made  his  eatry  through  it.  Immediately  soldiers,  gendariuerie,  and 
^irris,  ascended  the  winding^  stair  case  uDder  the  clock,  to  gain  the 
pope*s  apartment,  and,  by  means  of  pickiixes  npfl  hatchfts,  forced 
their  way  into  that  of  his  phpician  Porta.  Still,  tl^ey  were  for  a 
long  time,  unable  to  find  their  way  to  the  pontifical  aparUnents  ;  anfl 
the  surgeon,  Ceccarini,  for  refusing  to  direct  them,  was  se^rerely 
haadled  with  blows  from  their  fists,  and  from  the  butt  ends  of  tbei|: 
IDusketSy  and  dragged  away  to  the  guard  room.  By  tlie  time  they 
reached  the  first  aatichamber,  his  hoHness  having  been  informed 
by  his  eminence,  cardinal  Pacca,  first  secretary  of  state,  of  the 
assault,  had  left  his  bed,  and  slipped  on  a  whitG  bedgown.  Tfie  car- 
dinal in  his  dressing  gown,  and  clippers,  quite  utioUended,  had» 
with  difficulty,  made  his  way  to  tlie  pope^s  chamber.  Cardinal  Des^ 
puich,  who  had  also  been  apprisced  of  what  was  going  forward,  together 
with  others  of  the  bopselioid,  all  presv^ed  round  his  Uoliness's  person. 
The  holy  father  Ipmsclf,  as  soon  as  h«  had  opened  tlie  door  of  hif 
ped  chamber,  took  cardinal  Despuich  by  the  band,  and  said  to  him, 
Vr'ith  an  undisturbed  air,  *  Here,  then,  we  are,  at  last,  nvy  lord  cardinal.* 
To  'Which  his  eminence  replied,  '  holy  father  I  now  is  the  time 
tor  your  holiness  to  display  your  courage,  and  to  implore  the  illu- 
mination of  the  most  High,  that  you  may  be  aq,  example  to  us  uJI. 
May  it  please  your  holiness  to  remember,  that  we  are  now  in  the 
octave  of  SU  Peter.'  — '  Your  are  right,'  answered  his  holiness. 
By  this  time  the  noise  in  the  second  chaml>er  encrvased,  and  the 
^me  cardinal  said  to  him — '  if  your  holiness  wishes  it,  we  ar^  still 
in  time  to  pass  into  yo^r  private  chapel,  to  implore  tl)e  grace  of  the 
lord  at  tbq  foot  of  his  altar" — but  the  uproar  incr^^^iing  ipore  aru} 
more,  and  approaciuug  nearer,  the  Pontiff  seated  himself  in  t)ae  chr.ir 
which  he  jcomiponly  used^  h<'^ving  by  this  time  hastily  pi^t  on  his 
pontifical  robes,  whi{e  th<^  cardinals  ranged  tliepiselyes  on  each  sid^ 
of  him.  C'anlinal  Pacca  hi^d  already  j^^ed  orders  to  prevent  any 
al^urm  being  given  to  the  people  without  doors,  wlio,  if  they  had 
been  apprized  of  what  was  going  forward,  would  certainly  have  caused 
Ihe  w  bote  attempt  to  fall  to  the  ground.     But  the  holy  father^  ve^ 
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signiD^  himself  to  the  will  of  the  most  Higfa»  was  detenniiied  to 
await  the  consuimuation  of  this  grievous  iniquity  devised  against 
his  sacred  person.  Supported  hj  the  cardinals  and  others^of  his  court, 
he,  ttrerefore,  muintaiued  the  utmost  calmness  and  intrepidity  ;  and» 
calling  for  his  crucifix^  put  his  hreviary  into  its  case,  and,  with 
majestic  cheerfnlness,  placed  on  his  finger  the  ring  which  his 
predecessor,  the  immortal  Pius  VI.  wore,  when  be  was,  ia  like 
luaimer,  carried  away  from  his  capital.* 

Shortly  after,  General  Radet and  his  followers  forced  their 
way  into  the  pope^s  chamber,  they  entered  uncoTered,  .anil 
unawed,  by  liis  holiness^s  presence  nnd  proposed,  thi^tko 
should  renounce  the  temporal  dominions  of  the  states  of  the 
church  ;  to  this  the  pope  gave  a  firm,  and  dignified  refusal ; 
the  general  insisted  on  the  positive  orders,  with  which  he 
was  entrusted  by  his  emperor,  to  remove  the  pope  in  the 
event  of  his  noncompliance.  After  some  conversation,  it  was 
understood,  that  the  removal  must  be  immediate ;  and  only 
half  an  hour  would  be  granted  to  his  holiness  for  preparation; 
but  he  was  refused  the  attendance  of  those  friends,  then, 
about  his  person.  Upon  this,  the  holy  father,  heroically 
exclaimed —  ^  let  us  begone,  the  will  of  God  be  aocomplisfaed 
in  me  I ' 

Withont  taking  any  thing  with  him,  the  pope  was  then 
4i?o^ducted,  by  General  Radet's  guards,  to  the  outer  gate  of 
the  palace,  where  a  coach  was  waiting  -,  he  was  ordered  to 
enter  with  cardinal  Pacca,  who  alone  attended  him.  The 
General  closed  the  carriage  door  himself,  and  mounted  the 
^o^cb  box.  The  pontifical  palace  was,  afterwards,  robbed 
gf  all  its  treasure,  church  plate,  jewels,  &c.  \s  soon  as  his 
impious  con^mission  was  executed.  General  MioUis,  said  in 
French — ^  dismiss  thes^  rascals.' 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  details  the  insults,  inconveni- 
ences, and  degradation,  the  pope  received  on  his  jqumey 
toward  Paris,  from  his  gaolers:  at  Avignon,  however,  an 
order  arrived'tp  prohibit  fm^her  (entrance  into  France  ;  and 
to  direct  the  return  of  the  party  by  the  interior  of  Provence 
into  Italy,  in  the  direction  of  Nice^  where  his  holiness  was  to 
await  the  reflation  pf  his  ultimate  residence.  From  Nice 
they  proceeded  to  Savona  ;  and,  during  their  journey^ 
along  the  range  of  .QXou|itains,  that  strctph  from  Nice  to 
Savona,  multitu4c8,  ii)  spite  of  every  brutal  French  precau- 
tion, presented  themselves  b^fqre  his  holiness,  to  pay  him 
their  adoration^.  Religious  communities  appeared  in  tbetr 
sacred  habits*  hymns  were  chaunted  around  him,  with  all 
^he  fervor  of  religioi|s  enthusiasm,  tlie  t^e^s  of  the  fprest  wejf'e 
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illaminatedyand  every  demonstration  exhibited,  to  prove  A9 
zealous  attachment  of  the  people. 

When  we  consider  the  bigotry  of  tlie  Roman  oatbolie 
religion,  and  its  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of  a  pccmle, 
professedly  devoted  to  its  imperative  tenets — when  we  reflect 
on  the  awful  majesty  that  surrounds  the  sacred  person  of 
thepope^  the  father  of  the  churchy  and  q^raud  Vicar  of  Christ, 
we  are  rapt  in  astonishment,  at  the  facility  with  wlxich  this 
daring  ambition  of  Bonaparte  was  fulfilled,  by  the  successful 
issue  of  a  policy,  so  gigautic  in  its  formation,  and  so  perilous 
in  execution.  But,  we  have  ever  believed  him  to  be  a  scourge 
in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  lie  is  gifted  bevond  humar 
nity — he  arose,  a  comet  in  the  world  ;  dazzled  for  a  time ; 
and,  like  the  course  of  that  resplendent  star,  his  wprdly  glo- 
f  ies  have  suddenly  vanished  from  our  sight ! 


Art.  VL — Poans  on  severed  Occasions'^  by  Edward  I^rd  Thurlow. 
2d  edition,  considerably  enlai-^ed.  Pp.  100.  8s.  White  and  Co. 
1813. 

We  are  not  displeased  to  discover,  in  an  age  so  little  de- 
.Yoted  t6  refined  pursuits,  a  nobleman  who  thinks  it  no  disr 
paragemeut  to  publish  to  the  worid,  that  he  has  been  educated 
a  scholar,  and  can  derive  rational  amusement  from  study. 
The  first,  among  these  poems^  are  tributes  of  admiration  to 
departed,  as  well  as  to  existing  worth. 

His  lordship  tells  us,  that  they  are  not  written  either  in 
jthe  style  or  language  of  the  present  day;  but,  that  his  style 
originated  in  the  constant  delight  with  which  he  perused 
the  older  writers.  This,  most  certainly,  is  not  a  fault ;  for 
where  is  the  amateur  In  poetry,  who  does  not  look  back  with 
regret  on  the  labours  of  our  departed  bards,  and  search,  ii| 
vain,  for  equal  excellence  in  contemporary  writers.  Chatter- 
ten,  to  whose  memory  the  classic  world  will  ever  pay  the  tri- 
bute of  a  tear,  was,  in  extreme  youth,  t!ic  author  of  Rowley's 
Poems  ;  and,  in  this  work,  he  j^reservod  the  idiom,  orthogra- 
phy, and  minutest  relations,  of  former  times,  with  a  concep- 
tion so  powerful,  and  an  execution  so  critically  correct,  that 
|th'e  imposition  remained  long  undetected  ;  and,  when  even- 
tually discovered,  was  highly  illustrative  of  his  superior  ge- 
pins.  Why  he  practised  this  literary  fraud,  is  not,  we  bcr 
lieve,  understooa — but  when  we  recollect  the  oireumstanccs 
of  his*  premature  <l€ath,  we  may  afmost  venture  to  presume, 
that  he  thought  a  borrowed  name  of  notoriety,  woujd  l^eu 
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^fi^t  pirssport  to  his  worth,  than  the  efforts,  howeTer  sublime^ 
of  an  unknown,  unpatroiHzed  author :  and  possibly,  too,  he 
might  haTe  imagined,  that  the  old  style  of  writing  possessed 
beauties  unknown  in  modern  literature.  Of  this  d^ploi^^dr 
genius,  his  lordship  speaks  thus  : — 

'  I  think,  indeed,  that  oar  poetry  has  been  continually  declining^, 
since  the  days  of  Milton  and  Cowley — always  excepting  from  that 
censare,  the  great  name  of  Chatterton ;  and  that  the  golden  age  of  our 
ianguage,  is  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth — ^believing  ShsLkespeare 
f  o  be  tlie  greatest  master  of  our  poetical  speech,  and  Sir  Philip  Sicbejr 
«f  our  prose*' 

His  lordship^s  muse,  dcroted  to  the  age  of  ehiTalry,  cele- 
brates;^  in  his  Ilermilda,  the  unrivalled  charms,  and  warlike 
achievements,  of  an  Amazonian  queen :  his  verse  is  full  of 
imagery,  and  breathes  all  those  exuberant  flights  of  fancjp 
^at  are  incidental  to  romance.  These  flights,  however,  are, 
by  far,  too  prevalent.     Take  his  own  words — 

*  Some  critics  may  believe  my  verse  is  ill. 

That  I  within  no  limit  am  confin'd. 
But  wander^  like  a- straying  horse,  at  will, 

Whose  master  by  a  chabce  is  left  behind. 
O'er  wood,  o'er  plain,  o'er  valley,  and  o'er  hill : 

But,  these  objectors  to  my  verse  are  blind; 
Then  let  their  cynic  censure  be  forbid, 

I  do  in  this  what  Ludovico  did. 

*  That  mighty  poet,  that  Ferrara  charm'd 

And  stills  shall  charm  unto  the  latest  day; 
And  universal  envy  had  disann'd. 

If  that  could  be,  i^ith  his  melodious  lay : 
Who  e^er  affirmed,  that  he  his  glory  harmM» 

Because  h^  travelled  not  the  beaten  way ; 
But  wandered,  where  his  fancy  led  him,  soon 

To  Africa,  to  Hades,  or  the  moon.' 

Poets  are  licensed  to  deal  in  fiction,  which  not  unfre-' 
^uently  associates  with  the  extravaganza, — How  shall  wer 
class  the  foliowing  rhapsody,  dedicated,  in  all  huihility,  tcr 
the  prince  Regent  ? 

*  As  when  the  burning  majesty  of  day, 
Tlie  golden-hoofed  steeds  doth  speed  away 
-  To  rca^h  the  summit  of  the  eastern  hill ; 
And  sweet  expectance  all  the  world  dotbM; 
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•'With  all  his  gorgeous  company  of  clouds. 
Wherein,  someliines,  his  awful  face  he  shroudSy 
Of  amber  and  of  gold,  he  niarcheth  on. 
And  the  pure  angels  sing  before  his  throne : 

•  Beneath  his  feet  the  beams  of  morning  play ; 
^fore  him  tlie  immortal  seasons  stray ; 

And,  looking  down  from  that  thrice  sacred  height^ 
ile  fills  the  boundless  kingdoms  witli  his  light.-— 

.    *  So  you,  great  Sir,  if  fitly  we  design  ^ 
The  kingly  glory  by  a  type  divine, 
like  that  exalted  shepherd,*  on  his  way. 
Disperse  our  darkness,  and  restore  our  day : 

*  The  tears  which  we  have  shed,  no  more  shall  (km ; 
Your  beauteous  rising  in  our  hearts  shall  glow ; 
And  hymns  of  praise,  as  we  behold  your  ligfa(> 
Shall  warble  from  the  bosom  pf  the  night !' 

His  lordship's  descriptive  powers  may  be  exemplified  ih 
the  following  extract  from  a  poem  entitled  *  Sylva,' — t.  20- 

'  The  queen,  whose  name  was  fair  Kafisthene, 
Sole  daugiiter  of  the  king  of  Troynovant, 

So  lovely  was,  and  beautiful  to  see. 

That  all  the  world  did  of  her  sweetness  vaunt ; 

Her  father  held  the  British  isle  in  fee, 

And  her,  pure  virgin,  did  in  marriage  grant 

To  king  Theagenes,  in  blissful  hour. 

And  so  she  rcign'd  in  lUyi-ia'^s  bower* 

*  It  happM,  when  first  her  slender  womb  Van  sweQ 

With  the  dear  burden  of  her  princely  child. 
One  day,  beside  the  mai^a  of  a  welli 

Within  the  palace  gardens  she  beguil'd 
The  summer  hours,  and  bade  her  maiden  tell 
Sweet  tales  of  love,  and  of  adventures  wild : 
For  so  it  was,  upon  a  point  of  state. 
The  king  that  morn  had  passed  from  out  the  gate* 

*  Her  maidens  fair,  and  fairest  would  have  been, 

Save  at  the  feet  of  sweet  Kalisthene, 
(But  when  the  sun  ascends,  no  star  is  seen) 
Did  pick  from  out  the  stores  of  memory. 


Apollo— or  tke  sun. 
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Si>  manj  fables  to  delig^ht  the  queen, 

'Hiat,  with  pure  joy,  an  aged  nurse  would  Sit ; 
To  hear  such  tales  of  ladies  and  6f  kni^rhts. 
Of  poinpsy  of  banquets,  errours  and  delights. 

•  Till,  being  wi4h  the  swee/  redtal  tir'd^ 

As  sweetest  things  will  work  their  owo  decaff 

Ealistheue  from  tlMt  jouug  tr«09  retired. 
To  lose  in  sleep  the  fervor  of  the  day : 

A  flowering  orange,  that  the  air  inspirM 
With  offroos  joy,  above  her  head  did  play. 

And,  by  her  side,  a  silver  fountain  crept. 

That  lulled  her  with  murmurs  as  she  slept 

She  dream'd '-— . 


Art.  VII. — Moonlifrhty  a  p«>em;  with  several  Copies  of  Verses: 
by  Edward  Lord  Thurlow.  4to*  Pp.  75.  4s.  White  and  Co. 
1814. 

Thist  eoliection  is  subsequently  published,  and,  we  imar- 
gine,  subsequently  written,  to  that  which  we  have  just  re- 
Tiewed.  We  are  not  aware,  that  time,  however,  has  plucked 
Bew  laurds  from  the  muse's  bower,  to  deck  her  enthusiastic 
▼otary;  but  we  rererence  the  following  tribute  of  gratititd«. 
and  respect  to  his  departed  reVative^  Lord  Chancellor  Tbur- 
low^ 

'  I  question  then,  O  Muse,  in  love  divine* 
Where  that  immortal  sprit  may  abide. 
That,  in  his  just  yocatioa  of  this  world, 
Wiih  favour  of  the  kin^,  maintadn'd  the  sway 
Of  jurispmdence  in  Ibis  triple  realm  ? 
Weil  known  to  thee :  that,  in  his  aged  thought. 
With  Holder  and  ^reat  Dante  did  converse. 
And  sweet  Euripides,  whose  moumfid  song 
Flows  in  his  numbers,  like  the  silver  Po, 
In  weeping  tribute  to  the  Adrian  sea. 
For,  since  the  stars  have  shed  discursive  li^it 
Widi  favour  on  our  globe,  no  greater  mind 
E'er  sat  in  judgment  on  the  thoughts  of  men. 
Or  brought  its  noble  fscalttes  to  bear 
With  more  advantage,  on  the  public  weal ;     ) 
In  thmght,  in  word,  in  actimt^  everjuif:: 
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Shield  of  the  poor ;  aDcl,  rising  for  bis  king^ 
.    TW  uprigbt  defender  of  his  awful  throne. 
Then,  oh,  may  God  forsake  him  not  in  death ; 
But  that  pure  spirit,  tliat,  on  cloudy  earth, 
*     Stood  faithful  to  his  king*,  and  still  upheld 

His  gracious  master^  cause,  be  <;rown*d  with  Itglif^ 
•  And  in  the  fields  of  aether  sit,  inclos'd 
With  glory,  on  a  sempiternal  throne  ! 

'  Led  by  his  hand,  I  first  essayM  to  walk^ 
O,  dear  companion  of  my  earhest  steps, 
With  thee,  O  muse ;  and  from  the  beams  of  morn 
*ro  the  pale  twilight  sought  thy  converse  sweet. 
Whatever  in  old  Greece  or  Rome  was  done. 
Or  else  recorded  of  those  actions  purfe. 
From  thee  I  learnt,  and  from  his  counsel  sage. 
Grave  was  he,  and  severe ;  but  gentle  too,^ 
And,  underneath  a  rough  exterior,  hid 
A  heart,  which  pity  melted  into  tears. 
Farewell,  my  master,  and  my  earliest  friend ! 
But  not  farewell  of  thee  the  memoiy ; 
Since  all  I  am,  in  fortune  or  in  rank. 
In  thought,  or  my  inheritance  of  fame. 
Bating  my  nature,  to  thy  care  I  owe ; 
I  should  be  viler  than  the  dog,  that  tears 
The  hand  that  fed  him  from  his  earliest  youthy 
If  I  forsook  thee,  or  thy  gen'rous  cause : 
'  The  seasons  may  pass  on^nd  blanch  my  head« 

And  wither  my  shrunk  cheek,  and  paint  a  map 
Of  woeful  age  upon  my  wrinkled  brow ; 
But,  till  the  tomb  outshuts  me  from  the  day. 
And  time  disparts  me  from  the  things  tkat  were. 
Thy  memory  shall  unrepaired  remain. 
Boundless,  as  I  must  still  be  less  than  thee : 
W  hile  spring  shall  for  her  blossoms  be  desii^d. 
Or  summer  for  her  sweets ;  while  Autumn  pale. 
With  fruitage  shall  be  crown'd,  or  winter  rule 
In  storms  and  tempests  the  dejected  year; 
So  long,  O  my  first  master,  while  I  live. 
Shall  i  forget  not  either  thee  or  thine ! ' 

The  work  closes  vrith  translations  made  by  the  late  Lorj 
Chancellor  Thurlow,  during  his  retirement  from  public  life. 
The  translation  from  the  Greek  of  *  The  Frog  and  Mouse 
Fight/  is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  lordship's  talent  of  the 
jnock-heroick. 

'  His  drench'd  PoiL  dragg'd  him  down,  with  added  weight, 
And,  wutcr-slain^  he  loud  exclaimed  these  words  ;* 
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We  transcribe  the  preceding  lines,  because  the  present 
lord  has  ^?en  a  most  extraordinary  note  to  the  word  poU. 

*  The  word  potl  is  written  so  plainly  iu  the  manuscript,  that  I  can-^ 
not  doubt  its  being  the  word  intended  by  the  venerable  writer:  but,  I 
confess,  I  know  not  its  meaning ;  unk«s  it  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
^Qtdpelles,  and  signifies  the  coat  of  the  mouse** 

We  bej  leave  to  assure  his  lordship,  that  poit  is  a  strictly 
expressive  word,  well  reco^ized  in  the  French  lano^uage ; 
although  it  would  not  be  decorous  to  enter  into  its  definition. 
Haying  offered  our  admiration  of  the  mock-heroic,  we  feel 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  give  our  reader— nf  he  love  bur- 
lesque— an  ample  subject  for  his  contemplation* 

*  To  Italt-^Oh  the  diei$te  Singing  of  Madame  Catalanu 

'  Not  that  thy  beauty  from  the  Tramontanes 

Is  fencM  by  mountains  of  eternal  snow ; 

Not  that  great  Jove  into  the  silver  Po 
Struck  Phaeton,  that  lost  the  solar  reins; 

^  Not  that  the  golden  orange  on  thy  plains. 
And  fatt*ning  olives,  in  full  sweetness  blow  t 
Nor  that  thy  lakes  into  Avernus  go, 

While  sparkling  summer  on  their  surface  reigns  : 

•  No;  nor  that  that  enlighten'd  hill ♦  doth  shine. 
The  torch  of  nature,  through  the  radiant  ni^ht^ 

Can  make  thy  coast,  O  Italy  divine : 
But  this  thy  glory,  this  thy  sacred  Kght ; 

That  Caiakmiy  whom  all  tongues  incline 
To  speak  immortal,  is  by  birth,  thy  right 

Tbb  volume  is  dedicated  to  a  noble  lord,  not  remarkabU 
for  being  fMmc-^iMxd ;  and  it  is  so  far  fortunate  for  his  nerves, 
as  his  lordship  has  been  more  accustomed  to  the  discords 
.than  the  harmony  of  the  opera-house.  We  do  not  fear  being 
censured,  as  hypercritical  observers,  by  his  lordship,  whea 
we  venture  to  pronounce  the  above  poetic  bravuroy  in  honour 
of  the  divine  Catalani,  to  be  worthy  the  superlative  genius  of 
Bomb€utes  FuriosO. 


•  Vetuvins. 

Crit-  Rev.  Vol.  VI.  J^Uy,  1814.        F 
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Art.  VIII. — T/ie  Peruvians  ;  a  Poem  in  ten  Caolios.     By  Kobcrfr 
Huish.     Octavo.     Pp.  294.     Sherwood  and  Co,     1813. 

The  celebrity,  deserved  or  otherwise,  of  Sheridan's  Pi- 
zarro,  has,  without  the  fatigue  of  historical  research^  afforded 
II  general  idea  to  the  publicraind,  of. the  mild,  iaotFensive, 
and  moral  character  of  the  Peruvians,  as  well  as  of  the^ 
sanguinary  cupidity  of  their  invading  foe,  the  merciless 
Spaniards.  .  Those,  however,  who  have  enjoyed  the  addi* 
tional  advantage  ef  reading  MarmonteFis  beautiful  Peruvian 
tale,  or  the  admirable  letters  of  the  captive  Zilia  to  her  be- 
trothed Aza,  will  be  still  more  interested  in  the  perusal  of 
this   work. 

To  contemplate  tl>e  charm  of  innocent  worth  embellishing' 
the  minds  and  actions  of  an  unsophisticated  race  of  people,- 
rich  in  their  mines,  but  richer^  far  richer,  in  their  virtues,, 
must,  surely,  be  a  pleasing  study. 

This  affecting  tale  begins  with  describing  the  peaceful, 
happy  residence  of  Harmattan,  the  father  of  Galmory,  int. 
the  mountains  of  Peru. 

*  On  th'eastem  side,  by  aged  trees  obscur*^ 

Near  which  a  fountain  bubbled  from  a  rock. 

And  in  a  placid  stream  the  vale  travers'd. 

The  sage  Harmattan  pass'd  his  tranquil  days* 

A  seer  he  was,  of  manners  mild  and  pure. 

In  virtue  pnictis'd,  and  to  vice  a  foe  ; 

His  stores  were  open  to  the  wand' ring  poor« 

And  twice  the  wretch  a  secret  joy  received, 

For  twice  he  bless'd — the  manlier — and  the  gift*.  ' 

His  was  the  bliss  to  cheer  the  broken  heart, 

His  was  the  pride  to  see  his  people  glad ; 

No  partial  joys  his  aged  bosom  cheer'd. 

No  seltish  views  beneath  his  actions  lurked; 

The  fi-own  forbidding,  and  the  angry  look. 

The  keen  invective,  and  the  sharp  reply, 

The  proud  demeanour^  and  the  distant  air, 

W'hiih  check  the  show  of  confidence  and  tmvt. 

Were  never  vntness'd  in  the  hoary  sage, 

£^en  he,  who  oft  from  virtue's  paths  had  strayfd,. 

Ne'er  sbun^d  his  haunts  ;  altho'  he  met  reproof. 

He  knew  forgiveness  would  await  him  too. 

Old  age,  by  youth,  is  oft  rever'd  and  lov'd, 

When,  with  deportment  mild,  and  lib'i*al  deeds. 

It  smooths  the  wrinkles  of  a  face  austere : 

But  age  is  shun'd,  and  with  contempt  is  view't^ 

When,  all  the  fdlieg  of  its  youth  o'erlook'd. 
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It  loves  to  censure ;  not  for  virtue's  sake. 
But,  to  exert  a  peevish  love  of  rule. 
Tho'  old,  the  chief  was  kind,  his  heart  was  good. 
And  much  he  lov'd,  and  priz'd  each  erring  youth, 
Who  once  had  bent  beneath  the  sway  of  vice. 
But  soon  returned  to  virtue's  hallowed  paths  ; 
He  knew  that  frailty  is  the  lot  of  man. 
And  oft  in  charity  would  freely  own, 
ITiat  they  who  would  be  censors  of  their  race, 
Should  oft  recal  their  errors  to  their  view. 
And  look  with  mildness  on  another's  fault 
The  gen'rous  heart,  to  its  own  faults  alive, 
Needs  not  th*iniiictionof  anothor^s  tongue; 
It  spurns,  with  noble  pride,  the  harsh  reproof. 
And  boldly  asks,  whence  is  that  power  deriv*d. 
Which  man  assumes,  to  lash  with  censure's  thong, 
P'rhaps  one  less  faulty  than  his  upstart  self. 
Around  the  dwelUug  of  the  aged  chief. 
Nor  want,  nor  hunger,  with  their  train  were  knowi^ 
Fell  mis'ry  ne*er  expos'd  its  blighted  form. 
Nor  dull  complaint  its  endless  murmurs  raisM ;    . 
AH  care  was  banishM  from  his  social  board, 
And  mirth  and  smiles  adornM  the  stranger's  face* 
His  breast  was  cover'd  with  bis  silver  beard. 
His  brow  was  cinctured  with  the  snows  of  age,    ,  . 
As  one,  by  heaVn  ordain'd  to  preach  to  man. 
The  sacred  mandate  of  eternal  love. 
He  'mongst  his  people  shone.     His  word  was  law^ 
And  when  he  spoke,  his  patient  hearers  each 
In  mute  attention  stood,  with  eager  ear 
To  catch  the  council  of  the  rev* rend  sage. 
Or  hear  the  doctrines  of  a  mind  enlarged. 
The  bold  be  curb'd,  bi^t  cheer'd  the  modest  heart. 
And  ne*er  refus'd  the  meed  to  merit  due. 
*  At  sober  eve,  oft  by  the  river's  side. 
Or  where  the  spring  shut  from  the  crevic'd  rock,' 
And  thence  in  rills  pellucid  gently  flow'd. 
In  soothing  murmurs,  down  the  rugged  steep. 
He  call'd  his  children  to  assemble  round. 
To  lead  their  infant  minds  to  useful  themes, 
T* explore  the  hidden  mystery  of  things. 
And  trace  creation  to  its  $oorce  divine. 
"'Twas  his  delight  to  view  the  heavenly  orbs,     . 
In  ceaseless  course  perform  their  mystic  rounds. 
And  tho'  his  countiy  in  the  chain  was  bound 
By  superstition,  and  by  ignorance  forg'd,* 
He,  in  the  view  sublime,  a  power  confessed 
One  God — the  Sun  !-^the  origin  of  all. 
And  who  is  he^  whose  proud  conceited  mind, 
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FiHM  witb^the  ibolish  pride  of  ^Msdom's  lorer 
VauDtijig  of  knowledge  which  is  not  hiH  own ; 
The  work  of  sages,  in  the  lapse  of  years. 
Will  on  the  heathen  cast  a  keen  reproadi. 
And  call  on  heaven  to  aid  him  in  his  cause*. 
More  is  the  heathen  to  be  priz'd  and  lov'd, 
Tho'  poor  in  science,  and  estrang'd  from  art* 
Yet  owns  a  God  of  goodness  and  of  love. 
Than  the  proud  son  of  an  enlighten'd  age. 
Who  having  proofs,  strong,  and  of  Holy  Writ, 
Will  still  deny  this  universal  frame 
To  be  a  work  divine:  o'er  all  the  earth. 
The  spiral  blade,  the  lofty  mountains*  mass. 
The  tranquil  rill,  and  ocean's  boundless  waves^ 
Alike  proclaim  a  hand  omnipotent ; 
In  ev'ry  form,  the  sage  a  God  beholds, 
And  bending  low,  his  power  supreme  adores/ 

*  In  ev'ry  charm  of  beauty  and  of  youth. 

By  her  fond  father's  side  Galmory  bloom'd^ 

Like  the  young  rose,  just  bursting  into  life,. 

Its  lovely  tint,  sweet  stealing  on  the  sight,. 

Its  beauties  half  in  modesty  conceaPd ; 

So  shone  Galmory  in  her  nat  ve  charmsi 

She  stood,  confess'd  b^  all,  the  fairest  work. 

Ere  frani'd  by  nature  in  a  lavish  mood. 

Her  soul,  the  seat  ot  ev'ry  moral  worth, 

Beam'd  in  the  sparkling  lustre  of  her  eye^ 

And  told  of  virtue,  pure  and  unalloyed. 

Aff  in  a  night  of  spring,  the  moon's  full  orb. 

Its  chaste  rays  darting  irom  a  heaven  serene,.. 

So  shone  th'expression  of  Galmory^s  look  ; 

No  tear  of  son-ow  yet  had  stain'd  her  cheek. 

But  for  the  suflTrings  which  were  not  her  own ; 

Prompt  at  the  call  of  mis'ry  or  of  want^ 

Her  feeling  heart  its  sympathy  bestow'd; 

And  where  she  could  not  help,  she  gave  a  tear. 

Her  cheeks  full  flushed  with  health*s  sweet  roseate  dye^. 

Widi  smiles  were  dimpled,  which  the  angels  wear. 

When  virtue  conquers  o'er  the  syren  vice; 

Or  when  the  sinner  of  his  guilt  repents. 

Ere  to  the  judgment  of  his  God  he's  caird. 

Her  auburn  locks,  in  ringlets  loose  and  wild,. 

Adown  her  shoulders  flowed  in  wanton  play>^ 

And  oft  conceaVd  her  bcsonrs  gentle  swell. 

Where  wand  ring  loves  might  nestle  with  deligbt« 

And  whiter  than  the  snow  from  heaven  new  faU'n>. 

On  mountain's  summit  nearest  to  the  sun, 

Ik^neath  the  vestmeDt  light,  it  proudly  beaVd,. 
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And  to  tlie  stolen  glance  of  amorous  youfhik 
.  Its  sweet  existence  shewed — bnt  not  itself. 
Ko  sigh  of  love  bad  yet  its  peace  destroyed. 
Nor  anxioos  longing  hope  its  flatt*ring  rais'd. 
The  hov' ring  spirit  of  her  morning  dreams. 
Alone  its  motion  saw,  when  o'er  her  mind. 
Visions  of  bhss  in  bright  sncces^on  danc'd. 
And  scenes  poartray'd— the  muden*^  ibndest  hope.* 

•  Thus -shone  the  lovely  girl,  now  sixte^  years 
Had  to  her  beauty  giv'u  the  purest  tints  ; 
O'er  all  her  motions  shone  an  artless  grace. 
And  nature  own'd  her  as  its  fav'rite  child.'* 

This  lovely  girl  had  many  suiters  ;  bnt,  bs  yet,  her  gen- 
tle bosom  was  unconseiouis  of  a  preference.  Love,  in  her 
jieart,  was  not  a  transitory,  but  au  exalted,  passion — 

•  It  was  the  secret  sympathy. 
The  silver  link,  the  silver  tie, 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind. 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind/ 

Among  her  rival  train,  Maxaltoii,  fierce  In  bis  aiTection, 
«ad  undismayed  by  repulse,  pursued  her  with  a  savage  per- 
severance, masked  in  the  soft  disguise  of  humble,  soothing, 
•love- 

During  an  evening's  ramble,  Galmory  descries  a  vessel 

rearing  to  their  ^cpast ;  and  impelled  by  irresistible  curiosity, 

she  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  stranger  bark.     It  was  the  mo- 

jnent  of  her  fate  ! — She  encounters  Garmo^  and  his  noble 

SOD  Siama. 

Oarmo,  an  exiled  chieftain  from  Panama,  had  been  the 
friend  and  companion  of  the  sage  Harmattau,  in  their  days 
^f  youth  ;  but  the  despoiling  Spaniard  came  and  drove  him 
from  his  peaceful  home  and  native  land.  The  good  old  people 
meet  with  unaffected  joy  ;  and,  eventually,  Siama  and  Gal- 
mory are  united  by  their  parents.  The  progress  of  their 
mutual  love  is  most  poetically  described.  We  could  Jiiilger 
.on  the  several  passages  with  unceasing  delight,  discovering 
j^ew  beauties  in  every  line.     We  giyethe  bridal  evening. 

'*  The  sun  now  hastened  to  his  western  .goal. 
And  welcome  night,  from  wings  of  ebon  hue, 
k  Flung  o'er  the  world  its  cool  refreshing  dews  ; 

In  peace  sublime,  extending  far  and  wide. 
The  ocoan  lay.    The  waves  with  gentle  curl 
Crept  to  the  beach,  and  foaming,  died  away ; 
'Ihe  beasts,  to  rest  within  their  dens  retired, 
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The  birds,  their  heads  beneath  their  wiagi  cooceal'd; 
On  lonely  spray  a  calm  repose  enjoy'd. 
Galmory  saw  the  lengthened  shades  increase. 
She  caiKght  Siama's  eve,  and  sweetly  blush'd. 
In  placid  lustre  rose  tne  evening  star, 
And  faint  the  moon  illumM  the  groves  and  plains  ; 
The  maids  again  in  chorus  loud  and  sweet, 
Chaonted  the  song  of  hymeneal  joys ; 
Azemia,  then,  her  lovely  friend  approach'd, 
With  trembling  hands  the  virgin  zone  unty'd. 
And  kneeling,  gave  it  to  its  rightful  lord. 
Galmory^s  tears  flowed  on  Azemia*s  breast, 
'  And  happy  they,  who  have  those  tears  to  shed. 
Before  Harmattan  knelt  the  wedded  pair. 
And  on  their  heads  his  aged  hands  he  placM : 

*  Bless  ye,  my  children,'  th'hoai7  sire  began, 

*  To  latest  years  may  bliss  attend  your  steps. 
In  virtue's  cause  be  ever  proud  and  bold. 

And  shun  the  paths  which  lead  to  fruitless  vice. 
A  time  may  come,  when  to  your  father's  faith. 
From  foreign  lands,  a  treach'rous  foe  may  come ; 
But  for  the  God  your  father's  ever  own'd. 
Be  ever  ready  in  his  cause  to  die. 
This  day,  that  God,  with  smiles  of  favor'd  love. 
Has  bless'd  your  union,  and  your  vows  received  ;  . 
Then  in  this  solemn  hour  of  sacred  joy. 
In  which  I  part  with  all  I  love  on  earth. 
Swear,  by  the  fires  of  the  eternal  God, 
Swear,  by  that  orb,  the  partner  of  our  God, 
By  him  selected  in  the  hour  of  night. 
To  view  the  motions  of  his  children  here. 
And  who,  with  placid  and  benignant  smile. 
Regards  this  scene,  delighting  in  your  bliss, 
No  human  means,  by  force,  nor  art  empW'd, 
Shall  ever  make  you  break  your  plighted  faith. 
In  life  be  constant,  in  your  death  be  true. 
Swear,  and  to  rest  your  fathers  then  will  go.' 
The  blissful  pair  the  willing  oath  pronotinc^d. 
And  all  the  band  confirm'd  it  by  a  pray'r.' 

*  The  d9y  was  past,  the  joyous  groupe  retir'd. 
And  by  their  fathers  led,  the  happy  pair 

Their  dwelling  sought.  Thick  fell  the  shades  of  oight. 

Hiding  the  blushes  of  Galmory's  cheeks;       ' 

Galmory  rested  in  Siama's  arms, 

And  felt  tlie  beating  gf  his  rapturM  heart. 

At  Love's  pure  altar.  Hymen's  torch  was  fann'd. 

And  silence  o'er  them  wav'd  her  secret  wand ; 

In  wild  emotions  now  their  senses  flow'd. 

And  b]^  extatic  crowned  the  nuptial  nighC- 
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Scarcely,  howeTer,  bad  the  blissful  pair  sunle  Into  sweet 
S'epose,  within  each  other's  happy  arms,  before  they  were  awa« 
ikened  by  contending  flames,  devouring^  all  around  them. 
Amid  this  scene  of  terror,  the  secret  hellish  work  of  Maxal- 
cton,  Garmo  dies — and  the  monster,  ungated  with  revenge, 
iiastens  to  the  new-made  grave,  to  give  the  veteran's  corpse 
.'to  the  .neighbouring  beasts  of  prey. 

The  reflections  of  the  venerable  sage,  and  the  filial  piety 
of  his  virtuous  children,  on  this  discovery,  are  well  worthy  of 
i^election  ;  but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  mere  detail 
of  those  events,  which  rapidly  arose  upon  Ibis  dawn  of  sor- 
jrow,  and  closed  in  death. 

Pizarro,  with  a  Spanish  force,  lands  in  Peru.  Among  hi^ 
^officers,  Cajaro,  a  man  of  vicious  habits,  and  relentless  heart, 
was,  as  it  were,  made  by  fortune  for  this  horrid  expedition. 
in  their  first  battle,  Siama  performs  prodigies  of  valour;  but, 
in  a  subsequent  attack,  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  is  taken 
•prisoner,  and  led  to  Cajaro^s  tent. 

Meanwhile,  the  crafty  villain,  Maxalton,  has  diabolically 
contrived  to  inflame  the  breast  of  Cajaro  with  a  glowing  de- 
scription of  the  beauteous  Galmory,  whom  the  latter  resolves, 
at  any  risk,  to  possess  :  while  she,  unconscious  victim,  flies 
to  the  tyrant's  tent,  to  ransom  her  captive  hui^band,  with  all' 
iier  personal  jewels  and  treasure.  The  xesult  is,  a  discovery 
t)f  Cajaro's  vicious  passion  ;  and  Galmory  is  left  to  decide, 
between  the  death  of  her  husband  and  submission  to  his  'con«> 
^jueror's  desires. 

The  nobility  of  soul  which  irradiates  the  .character  of  this 
•exalted  pair,  in  an  hour  of  such  supreme  distress,  is  finely 
jvrought ;  the  melancholy  sequel,  however,  is,  that  Siama  is 
4sxposed  on  the  rack,  by  Cajaro,  in  the  presence  of  Galmory, 
who  wiltUy  exclaims — *  Release  him,  and  I  yield  !*  Galmory 
returns  with  Cajaro  to  his  tent,  by  whom  she  is  led,  without 
x>pposition,  to  his  couch.  At  the  moment  of  raging  lust,  how- 
ever, she  draws  the  wretch's  dagger  from  his  belt,  and 
plunges  it  into  his  heart.  Glorying  in  the  act — ^she  kills  her- 
self. The  dying  Cajaro,  roused  to  madness,  snatches  the 
bleeding  dagger  from  Galmory's  breast,  and,  with  his  re- 
maining strength,  kills  Maxalton;  who,  with  the  Spanish 
:guard,  had  previously  rushed  into  the  tent,  at  Cajaro's  call. 
The  tale  closes  with  the  arrival  of  Siama,  a  moment  after, 
who  repeatedly  stabs  the  expiring  Cajaro,  and  then  falls  on 
his  sword,  over  the  corpse  of  his  exalted  wife. 

Such  is  the  outline  of 'this  high-wrought  trtfgedy,  which 
inerits  approbation  more  from  its  stimplicity,  than  dignity  o^ 
poetic  genius^ 
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Aet,  Xl.'^Resetirches  in   Greece;     by    William  MardD  Leake. 
Quarto.     Pp«  472      £3.  Ss.     Booth,  &c.     1814. 

It  mufti  be  highly  important  to  a  classical  reader,  to  pos- 
sess modem  researches  from  a  country  so  memorable  id  an^ 
tiquity  as  Greece.  He  will  eagerly  explore  every  manuscript 
of  its  ancient  arts,  sciences,  and  learning  ;  and,  although 
the  retrospective  view,  compared  with  its  existing  localities, 
cannot  fail  to  impress  his  mind  with  a  solemn  contemplatiou 
of  Shak£spear*s  <  clottd  cavH  tawere ; '  still,  must  he  re^ 
▼erence  Greece,  for  the  celeority  it  once  eiyoycd. 

The  ruins  of  Greece  are  monuments  of  architecture,  re- 
▼ered  by  the  most  skilful  artists  of  the  present  day.  Its 
natural  history  abounds  in  information  on  botany,  zoology, 
mineralogy,  and  agriculture — all,  objects  of  important  re- 
search to  the  curious  and  to  the  scientific  ;  and  patronised  by 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  modern  education. 

Greece  still  abounds  with  treasures  of  ancient  art,  which, 
not  only  at  Athens,  but  in  all  its  more  considerable  cities, 
court  the  research  of  the  amateur,  and  reward  his  labours^ 

We  will  consider  our  author's  pretensions.  He  tells  us,  that, 
when  he  arrived  at  Athens  in  1802,  in  company  with  Mr^ 
Hamilton,  and  the  late  Lieutenant.-Colonel  Squire,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  he  was  already  habituated  to  oriental 
travelling,  and  Turkish  customs,  having  traversed  the  in« 
tenor  of  Asia  Minor,  and  great  part  of  its  coasts,  passed 
some  time  in  Cyprus,  and  the  principal  islands  of  the  Ar^ 
Chipelago,  visited  the  greater  part  of  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land,  twice  crossed  the  deserts  which  separate  Palestine 
from  the  Delta,. spent  a  year  in  Egypt,  which  he  had  ex- 
amined from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  cataracts 
of  the  Nile,  and  had  previously,  indeed,  visited  Attica 
itself.  In  this  tour  he  comprehended  Argolis  and  Corinthia^ 
traversed  Boeotia  and  Phocis,  in  various  directions,  and  ad^ 
jauced  north  as  far  as  Zittuni. 

Returning  into  Greece  in  the  year  1805,  upon  a  special 
mission  from  his  majesty's  government,  he  had  an  opportu-» 
nity,  during  that  and  the  succeeding  year,  of  undertaking 
several  journies  within  the  Morea  and  in  northern  Greece. 
From  the  vicinity  of  Elis  and  Olympia,  he  passed  through 
a  part  of  Messenia  and  Arcadia  to  Tripolitza,  the  moderq 
capital  of  the  Peloponnessus.  From  hence,  turning  souths 
ward,  he  made  a  complete  tour  of  I^acoma  aud  Messinia^ 
comprehending  the  extreme  pointy  of  Monemvasia,  Cape 
Matayan,  ai^d  Mothooi ;  (ind,  after  examipin^  Arca4ia  4^ 
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•ereral  different  directions,  he  returned  to  Patra,  in  June, 
1806. 

Having  made  a  short  stay  at  this  place,  he  proceeded^ 
through  Etolia  and  Arcauania,  to  the  modemcity  of  Joannina, 
in  Molossis ;  from  thence,  after  crossing  the  Pindus,  into 
upper  Macedonia,  he  re-crossed  it  into  the  lllyrian  plains. 
In  a  passage  by  sea,  from  Corfu  to  Mount  Athos  in  Mace* 
donia,  he  had  leisure  to  examine  the  islands  of  Lafkadha, 
Thiaki,  and  Kifalonia,  the  cpast  of  the  Morea,  the 
islands  of  Tzerigo,  Milo,  Paro,  Andiparo,  Axia,  Dili,  Mi«» 
coni,  Skiro,  and,  finally,  to  land  upon  Acte,  or  the  peninsula 
of  Mount  Athos,  in  October,  1806. 

After  making  a  tour  of  this  district,  he  proceeded  by 
Acanthus  and  the  canal  of  Xerxes,  along  the  eastern  part  of 
Chalcidice  to  Orfana ;  and,  by  Anapolis,  and  the  plains  of 
the  river  Strymon,  to  Serres  and  Salonika.  From  this  city, 
fie  made  the  tour  of  the  greater  part  of  both  loiiver  and  upper 
Macedonia  ;  and  passing  from  the  latter  province  into  Perr^ 
hcebia  by  the  pass  of  Servia ;  he  followed  the  western  fount 
of  Mount  Olympus,  and  entered  once  more  the  Thessaliaii 
plains.  From  thence,  after  some  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of 
JLarissa,  he  returned  by  the  pass  of  Tempo,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Thermaip  gulph  to  Sa\onika. 

At  the  close  ot  1808,  having  again  received  from  his  ma^i* 
Jesty  the  honour  of  a  commission  into  Greece,  he  employed, 
his  leisure,  in  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  in  a  more  accurate 
survey  of  Arcanania,  iEtolia,  Epirus,  and  the  mountainous 
regions  to  the  eastward  of  Joauninaand  Arta,  anciently  in- 
habited by  the  Stymphaei;  Attamanes,  Agra^i,  &c. ;  the  ruins 
,of  Calydon  being  the  boundaries  of  his  journies  to  the  south, 
And  the  moderp^  towns  of  Paramithea  and  Konitza  to  the 
north.  Liastly,  for  the  sake  of  examining  every  part  of 
Thessaly,  which  he  bad  not  previously  secn^  he  made  ano* 
.  ther  .complete  tour  in  that  province,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Peneus  to  Mount  Ossa,  the  Pagasaean  gulph,  and  the  canal 
of  Eubaea.  His  progress  may  be  traced  by  referring  to 
d'Anville's  Graecia  Antiqua,  and  to  ^rrowsmith's  last  edition 
of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

This  detail  opens  a  vast  peld  for  observation  and  discovery, 
It  is  not,  however,  the  extent  of  a  tour  that  makes  it  valu^ 
nble ;  it  is  the  well  directed  genius  of  the  traveller  alpnOi 
that  gives  it  sterling  merit. 

This  work  begins  with  a  grammatical  enquiry  into  the  prer 
yailiug  modern  Greek  dialect.  The  characters  are  preserved 
ffon^  antiquit^'^  but  the  orthography  is  altogether  changed^ 
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and  tlie  pranuneiation  is  diycsted  of  its  original  refinementf 
ef  sound  and  flexion. 

The  author  is  elaborate  in  defioinq^  the  principles  of  this 
corrupted  language,  which  the  ignoraace.of  the  present  race 
has  strii>ped  of  all  its  former  harmony.  This  deterioration 
J9  aseribed  to  the  long  existing  connection  between  Italy  and 
Greece ;  the  latter,  not  haying  presses  of  its  own,  compo* 
sitions  are  committed  to  press  by  Greeks  resident  in  Italy^ 
Hrhoy  traaslatiog  or  copying  from  Italian  authors^  a  sort  of 
mixed* barbarous  style  has  gradually  crept  into  the  modern 
Greek  language.  Such  a  result  is,  however,  extraordinary^ 
as  no  language  possesses  sweeter  or  more  refined  cadences 
than  the  Italian. 

'  The  cormption  of  the  Athenian  dialect  was  remarked  240  years 
ago,  by  two  natives  of  Greece,  Tlieodosius  Zes^oinala  and  Syineoja 
Ka  asila,  whose  letters  have  been  preserved,  in  xfie  collection  of  Mar^ 
fio  Crusius.  When  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Franks,  in  tbe 
heginmng  of  tbe  13th  century,  Athens  attracted  a  great  number  of 
settlers  from  various  nations,  but  particularly  French,  as  appears  from 
a  Catalonian  author,  Ducang^e,  who  says,  that  in  his  time,  about  the 
year  1300,  the  French  lang^a^  was  as  well  spoken  in  that  part  of 
Greece,  as  at  Paris ;  but  when  the  Venetian  power  extended  over 
Greece,  the  Italian  language  obtained  the  ascendancy  at  Athens.' 

Our  traveller  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  author^,  \\'hose  works 
have  been  printed  or  re-published  within  tlie  last  fifty  y^ars, 
in  elucidatipn  of  the  progress  uf  modern  Greek  literaturep 
lie  afterwards  presents  us  with  specimens  of  the  prevailing 
language  of  a  people,  formerly  the  most  enlijf^liteucd,  then 
degraded,  and,  now,  emerging  iuto  civilization.  Tlie  most 
remarkable  are  selections  from  the  poet  Vinccnzo  Carnaro, 
who  wrote  in  the  epic  style,  lie  was  a  Cretan,  of  a  Ve- 
netian family,  and  wrote  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  His 
measure  is  7i  footed  verse,  with  rhymes  ;  and  his  poem  Ero- 
tpcritus,  displays  the  manners  of  the  age  of  cliiyulry. 
These  extracts  discover  licences  in  orthograi)liy,  frequent 
elisions,  compressions  of  two  syllables  into  one,  a  redun- 
dancy of  syllables,  and  even  of  feet,  with  other  irregularities 
pot  unfamiliar  with  Italian  poetry. 

Among  otherauthors  selected  is  the  Stsecomachia,  the  story 
of  which  is  curiously  romantic. 

'  The  four  elements  were  living  together,  in  a  very  friendly  manner, 
when  vanity  and  envy  interfered  to  produce  discord.  The  sea  being 
IB  a  calm,  the  earth  makes  use  of  it,  as  a  mirror,  to  adorn  herself, 
which  enrages  the  sea  so  much,  that  sheideclai'es  war^ 
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'  The  sea  fiummoiis  her  allies,  the  wind,  the  rivers,  and  the 
waters,  representing  to  them  the  pride  of  the  earth,  who,  with  he» 
mountains  and  her  insolence  ascends  into  the  air,  instead  of  remaining^ 
in  her  proper  place  at  the  hottom.  The  air,  hei^eupon^  tpkes  part 
with  the  earth,  and  causes  hurricanes  and  earthquakes  :  the  fountains 
murmur,  the  rivers  swear  they  will  run  into  the  sea,  as  do  the  lakes, 
and  the  contest  ends  in  a  deluge,  which  reduces  the  earth  to  obe« 
dieoce. 

*  The  sky  not  wishing  to  destroy  her  vanquished  foe,  displays  the 
crown  of  victory  ih  the  clouds,  and  withdraws  the  waters ;  but  the  sea, 
who  sees  her  enemy  appear  again,  like  a  nymph  coming  out  of  a 
bath,  cau  never  be  reconciled.* 

In  extracts  from  prose  composltioiis,  we  find  the  following 
translate^  passages, 

'  Increase,  then  ye  studious  young  men  of  Greece,  your  readiness 
to  enlighten  your  native  country,  and  to  recal  to  it  the  ancient  glory 
pC  our  ancestors.  Remember  that  you  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Homers,  Aristotles,  Platos,  Demosthenes,  Thucydides,  Sophocles, 
and  many  other  such  men.'-r-*  Imitate,  therefore,  our  wise  ancestors, 
^who,  inflamed  by  the  love  of  science,  hastened  from  all  sides  to 
Athens,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  true  pleasures  of  philosophy.  There 
were  often  seen  young  men,  like  you  ;  and  poor,  like  many  of  you, 
who  in  the  day  frequented  the  schools  of  the  philosophers,  and  at 
night  laboured  for  hire,  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life.  Such  dis- 
jtress  you  need  not  now  fear  ;  show  a  readiness  to  obtain  knowledge, 
and  your  country  is  ready  to  supply,  in  abundance,  what  is 
necessary  for  your  living  and  instruction.  Turn  your  eyes  on  all  sides, 
and  see  whether  any  of  the  modem  nations  have  such  forefathers  as 
ours — such  united  examples  of  courage,  virtue,  and  wisdom,  as  we  read 
of  in  the  works  of  our  ancestors. 

*  Consider  whether  it  is  honorable  and  good^  that  we  should  boast 
pf  those  virtues  of  our  forefathers,  without  any  indication  of  the 
$ame  ;  that  we  should  suffer  ourselves  to  be  reproached  by  other 
nations,  as  unworthy  of  our  ancestral  nobility  and  glory  ;  as  a- foolish 
race ;  as  an  useless  burden  to  the  earth  ! 

*  My  rich  friends,  multiply  schools  and  libraries  throughout  Greece  ; 
send,  at  the  common  expence,  respectable  young  men  to  Europe,  to 
bring  you  the  good  things  from  thence,  and  deliver  into  their  hands  the 
education  of  the  n<ation.  But,  unite  quickly,  while  Greece  has  need  of 
your  assistance,  if  you  (wish  to  have  the  gratitude  of  Greece.  True 
tciends  run  to  their  friends'  assistance  in  danger — flatterers  do  not  ap- 
pear till  the.danger  is  over.  Instead  of  repining  at  an  expence  for  good 
and  useful  things,  you  ought  to  thank  the  providence  of  God  for 
living  in  circumstances  and  times,  in  which,  by  the  superfluity  of 
your  possessions,  laid  out  with  prudence,  you  may  gain  immortal  ho* 
l^our,  and  be  named  the  benefactors  of  gueece  ! ' 
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The  preceding  extracts  are  from  Eorai's  translation  rf 
Beccaria  on  crimes  aod  punishments.  We  are  nqt  told  the 
date  of  this  ivork ;  but  an  en)i^htencd  mind  pervades  tbe 
whole  of  this  seasible,  patriotic^  address,  worthy  the  ex- 
ample of  the  most  enlightened  people  in  the  world.  And  if 
•uciby  really,  were  the  ori^nal  stimulus  in  Athens};  if 
poTerty  were  no  crime,  and  science  a  ▼irtue,  it  is  not  diffit- 
ealt  to  understand  the  emulatiye  prog^ress,  by  wUch  learning 
became  so  pre-eminent  in  that  once  famed  city. 

'  It  must  b^  confessed^  Jhowerer/  conCiBnes  oar  anibor.  *  that  the 
lively  and  sanguioe  character  of  the  Greeks  is  in  some  measure, 
^  obstacle  to  any  systematic  plans  of  improyemeot.  Before  they 
have  any  nodoas  of  the  elemeats  of  science,  or  are  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  their  ancestors,  or  that  their  taste  has  received  any  ady- 
vantages  frdm  an  attentive  perusal  of  Hellenic  poetry,  they  aim  at 
iheloricy.  logic,  and  metaphysics,  and  often  place  Aristotle  and  Plato» 
or  a  translation  of  some  German  4netaphysician,  i^  the  hands  if 
students  who  have  scarcely  looked  into  Homer,  or  Thucydides,  or 
Euclid.  While  totally  unacquainted  with  the  political  economy,  or  the 
science  of  government,  or  the  history  and  actual  state  qf  the  nations  of 
purope,  they  indulge  in  dreams  of  independence  and  liberty.  Seine 
of  them  impressed  ip  |be  lofty  notions  of  the  natural  pre-eminence 
af  Grecian  intellect,  conceive,  that  if  they  bad  the  slightest  enoour 
ISgvment,  they  should  soon  rise  superior  to  the  other  nations  of  £u* 
rope;  and  already  think  themselves  fit  to  rank  among  men,  living  un* 
^era  system  of  society  a(id  goyernment,  established  upon  the  improve* 
ments  of  of  sges,* 

*  Few  of  the  Gceeks,  who  pretend  to  an  enthusiasm  .for  the  ancient 
productions  of  art  or  genius,  have  any  correct  jodgpnent  or  feeling  of 
the  objects  of  their  admiration,  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
aucientsr,  a  preference  of  French  and  Italian  literature,  with  a  general 
^ant  of  mental  cultivation  and  polished  society,  have,  in  general^ 
prodqcsd  amon^  (he  Greeks  a  less  classical  taste,  than  is  to  be  founj 
VI  the  most  remote  regions  of  Europe,  where  ^e  works  of  tl^ir  ance^ 
lors  are  studied/ 

From  these  arguments  we  conclude,  that  the  ^.rand  re^-^ 
lator  of  all  things — time — which  has  destroyed,  can,  aloae^ 
Irestore  to  Greece  a  rank  in  learninjg,  ^arts,  and  sciences 
^moug  the  enlightened  countries  of  the  age.  To  their  na- 
tural quickness  for  study,  they  must  add  zeal  and  perseye* 
y ance.  Great  advantages  are  now  open  {to  them^  from  their 
maritime  intercou'rse  with  Malta^  from  the  present  state  of 
ttie  Ionian  islands,  and  from  their  connection  with  Austria^ 
jOommerce  produces  political  benefits,  and  a  progresslye  s^-* 
{viliz^^on  must^  eyentually,  ensue. 
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We  harei  now,  regularly  pursued  our  author  tlurouglioui 
the  one  half  of  bis  work,  ana  canoot  avoid  to  express  our 
cxireme  mortification,  at  finding  the  remaining"  pages  alike 
deToted  to  ^ammatical  disquisitions.  With  the  superior 
advantages  possessed  by  this  gentleman,  and  with  apparent 
iaieat  to  appreciate  the  rarities  and  antiquities,  which  he 
must  have  been  constantly  stumbling  over,  during  his  multi- 
farious travels,  it  is,  indeed,  extraordinary,  that  his  remarks 
sboultl  hove  been  so  wholly  confined  to  the  dilferent  pronoa^ 
ciatioQs  of  epsilon  and  eta. 

Strang,  such  a  differeDOe  s&onld  he^ 
'T«ixt  tweedtedom  and  tweediedee ! 


Amr.X-^A  ManU4d  of  JUinendogifi  ^  Arthtir  Aikin,  Secrelary 
to  fhe  Geological  Society.  12ma  Pp.  164.  7s.  hoagmam 
and  Co.     1814. 

This  work  is  avowedly,  the  result  of  a  series  of  lect  ures^ 
KUficessful  ly  delivered  by  the  sctentifie  author,  before  the 
members  of  the  geological  society,  during  the  winter  of 
last  year. 

Science,  like  language,  is  founded  on  the  progressive 
priaciples  of  grammar.  To  consider  geology,  therefore,  ia 
its  primary  state,  the  student  is  called  upon  to  form  an 
early  acquaintance  with  every  distinct  species  of  simple 
laiaeral,  that  may  present  itself  to  liis  obncrvation.  llaibit 
will  £amiCarize  this  study,  and  the  amateur  will  soon  lose 
his  original  diffieulties,  in  the  pleasing  perspective  opened 
to  his  view,  as  he  discovers  his  competency  to  distinguish 
the  iDutufd  relations  between  mineral  substances,  and 
eventually  to  arrange  them  in  classic  order. 

'  The  characters  of  minerals  are  taken  either  from  those  pro« 
perties  that  are  immediatdy  ofovioos  to  the  senses,  or  frou  those  which 
require  for  their  manifestation  the  assistance  of  apparatas  and  of 
icageotfs,  for  the  most  part  very  simple,  and  of  easy  appliea^ 
tion.  These,  1  shall  proceed  to  treat  m  order^  beginning  with  th«^ 
fiMTner.' 

Solidity  and  handnea. 
On  tins'  subject,  which    our  author  caters    upon   with 
minuteness,  and  elucidates  with  equal  jiidgmcnt  and  pers^ 
picuity,    he   says — That   substances   are  in  common  lan- 
guage called  liquid;  but  that  their  number  is  almost  limited 
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to  two  or  three,  which  differ  from  each  other  iu   kind  and 
degree  of  licjuidily. 

*  Solids,  are  the  only  bodies '  concerning  ivhich  the  terms  hard 
and  soft  can  be  used  wi'h  anjr  prC^priety;  for  these  expressions 
imply  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  force  required  to  effect  a  per- 
manent separauon,  from  the  mass,  of  those  integrant  molecules  to 
which  the  external  impulse  i3  immediately  appHed.  In  common 
language  hardness  and  refrtictions  are  often  coiiiounded.  A  stone 
that  endures  many  honvy  hl.ws  before  it  gives  way  is  considered 
as  harder  than  another  which  requires  fewer  blows  for  its  frac- 
ture. The  mf)»t  unexceptionable  method  of  ascertaining  the 
hardness  of  a  mineral  is  the  greater  or  less  case  with  which  it  yields 
to  the  point  or  edge  of  a  knife  of  hardened  steel.  The  whole  range 
of  hardness  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  instrument  maybe  conveniently 
divided  into  three  portions ;  the  first  of  which  will  comprehend  the 
higher  degree  and  may  be  called  hard^  of  which  common  Felspar 
is  an  example :  the  next  includes  the  middhng  degrees,  and  may 
be  called  moderately  hard,  of  which  common  Hornblende,  Apatites 
and  Fluor,  are  examples:  a  lower  degree  includes  such  as  yield  with 
ease  to  the  knife,  and  may,  therefore,  be  called  softy  of  which 
calcareous  spar,  heavy  spar,  and  witherite,  are  examples.  Two 
other  degrees  of  hardness,  however,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  yet 
remain  for  the  determination  of  which  the  knife  cannot  conveniently . 
be  applied.  The  lowest,  or  the  very  softy  are  such  as  yield  not  only 
to  the  knife  but  to  the  nail,  of  which  chalk  and  common  Steatite  are 
examples.  The  highest  or  the  very  hard  are  those  upon  which  the 
knife  makes  no  impression,  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  drawn 
strongly  over  their  surface  leaves  a  grejrish  black  line  of  its  own 
substance,  in  the  same  manner  as  plumbago  does  on  paper.' 

We  have  given  this  extract,  to  show  the  perspicuity 
of  Mr.  Aikin^s  elementary  instructions,  which  be  pursues 
by  a  regular  train  of  clear,  comprehensive,  and  coovin^ 
cing  detail,  admirably  calculated  to  invite,  and  to  reward^ 
the  laboQrsofthe  studious  in  this  fascinating  science. 

The  following  are  the  classes  of  his  arrangement  on  the 
properties  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Structure,  crystalline,  imperfectly  crystalline,  and  pro- 
miscuous— Fracture  and  form  of  the  fragments^— External 
form — the  action  of  light,  as  producing  lustre  from  its 
reflection. 

«  The  degrees  of  lustre,  according  to  the  German  mineralogists, 
are  the  following  :  splendent,  or  the  highest  possible ;  shiningy  weakly 
shining,  glistening  and  glimmering ;  which  last,  passes  into  duu, 
or  the  entire  absence  of  justre.  Slight  change  of  place  produces, 
in  most  minerals,  either  no  change  of  lustre,  or  a  rapid  and  flashing 
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succession  of  light,  and  com{)aratiye  darkness.  In  all  those  minecaby 
however,  of  fibrous  structure,  that  are  not  absolutely  doll  and  opake, 
the  lustre  varies  slowly,  passings  from  one  fibre  to  another,  as  the 
position  of  the  mineral  is  slightly  altered,  producing  the  same  mu« 
tation  of  soft-light,  as  that  which  distinguishes  satin  from  other 
stufis ;  hence  this  kind  of  lustre  is  sometimes  called^  Motiny^  gs  silky, 
and  when  somewhat  indistinct,  pearly.' 

These  adventitious  characteristics  are  forcibly  eTident  ta 
^be  mind,  in  the  change  of  colors  produced  by  varying 
the  position  of  a  prism~and  they  are  equally  conspicuous 
in  the  display  of  diamonds^*  which  vary  their  lustre,  ia 
proportion  as  they  partake  the  rays  of  light,  from  which 
they  borrow  their  dazzling  effulgence.  The  next  classes 
comprehend  the  specific  gravity  of  mineral  substances — 
The  odour  and  the  taste — magnetisn) — -electricity — ^phospho- 
rescence— double  refraction — action  of  water — action  of 
acids — the  use  of  the  blowpipe*  The  introduction  closes 
thus. 

'  The  mineralogist  who  may  draw  his  distinctions  from  internal 
appearance  and  impressions — from  physical  properties  or  chemical 
phenomena,  has  hitherto  been  completely  baffled  in  his  attempts 
to  bring  nnder  a  similar  arrangement  the  two  or  Ihree  hundred 
species  that  form  the  objects  of  his  study*  It  appears,  however, 
to  me,  that  the  causes  of  these  failures  liave  arisen  rather  out  oC 
incidental  circumstances,  than  of  the  nature  itself  of  the  suljject. 
Linnaeus  himself  was  not  by  any  means  the  first  mineralogist, 
and  scarcely  among  the  first  of  his  day,  and  the  knowl^ge 
possessed  even  by  the  ablest,  the  most  accurate  and  the  most  in* 
qmsitive  persons  at  that  time,  of  mineral  substances,  was  very 
limited,  vague,  and  erroneous,  when  compared  with  the  informatioB, 
on  this  subject,  possessed  by  the  moderns.  If  the  Linhseaa 
arrangement  was  both  deficient  and  erroneous  at  the  period  of  its 
publication,  how  can  it  be,  that  these  defects  should  not  have 
been  aggravated  tenfold  in  the  endeavour  to  make  it  comprehend 
all  the  subseqnent  discoveries  in  a  science,  of  which  almost  all. 
that  is  really  valuable,  has  been  collected  during  the  last  forty 
years.^ 

'  Under  these  circmnstances  it  become  very  desirable  that  some 
new  attempt  should  be  made  to  construct  an  arrangement,  whe-f 
ther  natural  or  artificial  is  of  little  consequence,  which,  by  enabling 
the  imassisted  student  to  identify  species,  may  thus  introduce  him 
to  the  published  systems  at  least  of  those  eminent  modem  prcfes- 
Sort  to  whose  works  and  instructions  the  science  is  so  deeply  indebted^ 
^  The  present  attempt  to  supply  this  acknowledged  deficiency  will 
I  am  certain,  be  rsceived  with  candour;  and  if  it  shall  be  found  ts^ 
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facilitate  in   any  material  degree  the  pirocess  of  the  mineralogiwl 
student,  I  shall  consider  my  labor,  in  its  composition,  well  repaid*' 

Such  is  the  laudable  principle,  to  which  the  public  owe* 
thecompilationof  this  iii^enions  work;  which,  as  au  intro-' 
duction  to  our  valuable  modern  systematic  authors,  on 
mineralogy,  must  prove  a  most  beneficial  friend.  Wc 
give  our  hearty  concurrence  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Aikin, 
that,  the  progress  df  the  solitary  student;  whatever  his 
abilities,  and  whatever  his  industry,  must  be  greatly  m* 
ferior  to  that  of  him,  who  enjovs  th(«  benefit  of  being  educated 
at  a  regular  scientific  school,  with  the  superior  advantages 
not  only  df  books,  but  of  living  instructors ;  and  with 
Access  to  well  furnished  cabinets,  exhibiting  tlie  grandeuif 
aitd   variety  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

From  the  general  synopsis,  which  ex<5n[i;>lifi(i3  the  arcana 
df  thi^  science,  we  cannot  attempt,  with  any  justice  to  the 
author,  to  offer  a  detached  specimen.  To  the  unpractised, 
in  this  study,  it  would  be  superfluous—to  the  zealous,  it 
would  be  ineffective.  To  be  appreciated  justly,  this  work 
must  be  studied  attentivelyi 


Art.  XI — A  Genealogkal  History  0/ the  Earldom  of  SutJierland^ 
from  its  origin  to  the  year  1630.  Written  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon 
o{  Gdrdoiistoun  Bart.  With  a  continuation  to  the  year  1051.  Pub« 
lisbed  from  the  original  manuscript.  Folio  Pp.  575.  £2.  2s* 
White  ahd  Co.  1813. 

It  would  appear  singular,  that  the  memoir^  of  an  indivi-^ 
dual  family,  however  noble,  should  fonn  materials  and 
interest  to  occupy  a  work  thus  splendid-- -if  we  did  not 
know,  that  the  ancient  history  of  our  nobility,  more  espe- 
eially  in  Scotland,  vcas  materially  interwoven  with  the 
Igeneral  history  of  Great  Britain. 

In  feudal  times,  our  Barons  were  chieftains  maintaining 
sovereign  power^  within  their  respective  domains.  They 
made  war  and  peace— and  were  the  arbiters  of  life  and 
death.  In  Scotland  every  Lord  headed  his  clan  ;  and  we 
cannot  refer  to  the  civil  distractions,  which  have  occasion* 
ally,  marked  the  different  epochs  of  that  country,  without 
entering  into  the  private  histories  of  its  illustrious,  brave, 
and  ambitious,  nobility.  Referring  to  the  work,  we  find 
ourselves  sanctioned  in  these  assertions,  by  the  author--* 
states— *-i9  his  epistle  dedicatory, 
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*  When  I  did  considder  the  Tie8rlig**nce  and  oversight  of  fornier  agfcs, 
iiaveing  (so far  as  I  coold  karoe)  left  na  memorable  record  in  write,. 
of  the  progpress  of  yonr  honorable  progeme  and  discent ;  I  thought 
it  not  amisse  to  interpryse  something  of  that  subject ;  and  to  r(^ate 

'plainlie  and  trnelie,  without  malice,  flatttrie,  or  aftVrtion,  vhat  I 
have  observed  and  gathered  touching  your  i.ords)np*8  ancestors, 
in  histoiies,  registers,  evident;,  and  auncient  records-,  as  lykwise 
to  declare  such  things  as  are  yit  fresh  and  Tcceni  in  our  memo- 
ries  that  live  in  this  aige :  whereby  1  may  bnng  thst  to  light, 
which  heirtofore  hath  bien  so  long  obscured,  and  too  much  neglected 
by  the  sleuth  of  those  whom  it  most  concerned :  in  ha ndking  whereof, 
yonr  Lordship  shall  see  the  worth ie  and  honorable  actions  of  your 
predicessors.  That  thereby  you  m«iy  be  incited  to  the  lyk  resolution 
and  vertue  upon  theiyk  occasion.  Nothing  can  be  mare  fitlie  pro- 
posed to  yow  then  their  exeiuple,  to  inHame  yow  in  these  your  ten- 
der years  to  glorie  and  fume. 

*  It  is  a  hard  work  for  me  (I  do  confess)  to  undergoe  a  matter  of  so 
great  autiquitie,  scing  all  beginings  for  the  most  pairt  are  obscure  ; 
yit  what  1  doe  relate  or  recommend  to  poj;teritie,  shall  be  aJs  authentic, 
and  of  as  good  credet,  as  any  thing  whatsoever  in  this  kingdome  of 
the  lyk  nature,  touching  pedegries  or  descents  of  fainilies ;  in  niatei-s 
of  this  kynd,  we  mu>t  of  necessite  believe  hi.^tories,  and  such  as 
have  preceided  our  dayes,  being  of  good  fame  and  crtd(  t ;  for  these 
(and  none  other)  doe  I  follow,  1  am  not  ignorant  that  divers  of 
your  Lordship*s  familie  and  cuntrey  would  perforrae  this  task  better 
then  myself ;  yet  seeing  that  they  have  all  bin  hithertoe  careless 
and  negligent  therein,  and  finding  often  mention  made  of  your 
name  and  familie  in  those  histories  which  I  have  red  for  my  privat 
delight,  1  have  the  more  williuglie  adventured  to  tak  the  ^nater 
in  hand,  being  much  furthered  therin  fey  the  sight  of  your  old 
evidences  and  infeftments  :  what  I  have  finmd  scattered,  and  dis- 
persed elswhere  in  histories  and  records,  1  have  placed  in  such 
onler  as  I  culd  best,  and  have  related  the  same  without  passion, 
tending  either  to  prejudice  or partinlitie. 

*  Posterite  ^doubtlcs)  will  give  to  evevie  one  his  doe,  let  no 
man  tiierefore  think  that  any  power  or  favour  of  the  present  ty me, 
can  either  extinguish  or  obscure  the  niemorie  of  tymes  succei- 
ding;  no  aige  (1  hope)  shall  come  heirafter,  t>ot  will  aflfx)ord  such 
worthie  witts,  as  will  uprightlie  relate  all  things  as  they  shall  hap- 
pen ;  in  what  hath  hitherto  passed  of  this  present  subject,  I  have 
done  my  best:  which  labor  of  mine,  (although  perhaps  litle,) 
may  afterward  incourage  some  other  singular  witt  to  handle  this 
mater  better  :  •*  Facile  est  incaentis    super  addere  rebu<<." 

*  Now,  afture  mature  deliberation,  1  can  find  no  man,  unto  whom 
1  should  or  could  fitter  offer  this  treatise  then  unto  your  Lord- 
ship, who  is  the  heid  and  chieff  of  this  house  and  ffliKiIie  ;  beraiis 
that  the  persons  of  whom  it  treateth,  are  these  worl hie  ancestoi's 
of  yours,  who  for  manv  ages  havii  hen  ennnent  among  the  nobi* 
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liiie  of  thi^  kingdom ;  whose  vertues  and  hermcall  actions,  I  wi^h 
you  may  sarpasse,  or  at  the  least  equalize.  Iff  semetymes  1  doe 
sumniarhe  relate  the  historie  wherf'in  1  find  mentioun  maid  of  any 
thiog  touching  your  familie,  or  belonging  to  that  subject,  this  1  doe. 
for  the  readers  greater  delight ;  and  lykwise,  that  all  'may  be  the 
better  understood,  as  the  one  depending  on  the  other ;  adding 
further  all  such  leiding  motives,  and  important  circumstances,  as 
nay  male  the  right  state  of  eyerie  action  to  be  more  evident ;  for  the 
which  (I  think)  tlie  benevolent  and  judicious  reader  will  courteouslie  ex- . 
cuse  me.  1  have  lykwise  'heir  set  doun  and  continued  the  lineatl 
descent  of  the  Gordoun's  and  cf  the  house  of  Huntley,  whereof  your 
Lordship  is  a  branch  ;  and  so  consequentlie  sprung  from  tuo  of  the 
roost  noble  and  auucient  families  of  this  kingdome.  I  have  also  in- 
terlaced some  passages  occurring  in  our  state,  dureing  the  reign 
of  king  James  the  Sixt:  Together  with  sundrie  occurrences  happent 
ing  in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  among  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  in  our  dayes. 

*  liFsometymes  I  seem  to  be  sharp  or  bitter,  I  desire  the  readers 
favorable  construction,  thai  he  impute  the  same  neither  to  malice  ndr 
affection  :  I  would  have  him  to  think,  that  I  doe  it  onlie  for. the 
love  I  heir  to  the  truth,  not  concralling  nor  excusing,  bot  discovering 
and  disclaiming  against  vyce  wheresoever  1  find  it  predominant; 
and  praising  vertue  wher  1  doc  perceave  it  to  shyne  cleirlie  ;  giveing 
due  praises  to  vertue,  and  dishonour  to  vice  :  iff  any  take  exception 
therat,  let  them  choose ;  i  desire  they  should  know  how  little  I  doe 
regaird  the  invyous  censure  of  maUcious  calumniators,  or  bakbitting 
sycophants  ;  being  ccrtanlie  persuaded,  that  the  truth  cannot  please 
all  men :  yea,  I  doe  knew  the  old  proverb  to  be  true,  veritu4 
odiurr^  parit:  And  the  best  and  most  sincere  writers  that  ever  took 
pen  in  baud,  have  not  wanted  detracters.  I  doe  onlie  crave  the  favor 
and  cp probation  of  the  judicious  and  weillmynded,  tiiat  they  pardon 
roe  what  I  have  done  amiss,  and  allow  of  that  which  is  well  done, 
humanitm  est  errare.  Iff  I  have  erred  in  any  thing,  I  have  done  it 
UKwiltinglie.  Bot  this  I  am  certane  of,  that  I  have  still  followed 
the  truth  in  any  thing  tliat  is  recorded  heir,  which  hath  happened 
within  the  compass  of  our  own  memories.  In  the  rest  1  have 
followed  these  that  have  preceided  me.  So  submitting  myself  alwise 
to  the  censure  of  the  judicious,  1  rest:  Praying  the  most  high,  and 
almightie  everliveing  God  to  prt>sper  and  preserve  your  Lordship, 
both  now  in  your  tender  aige,  and  heirafter  in  all  the  course  of  your 
lyff;  That  as  yow  doe  succeid  niony  excellcRt  ancestors  in  blood, 
80  yow  may  exceid  them  in  all  honorable  and  heiroicali  action^.' 

It  is  not  for  us  to  delnil  the  genealogy  and  pedigree  of 
the  most  ancient  and  noble  family  of  the  Earls  of  Suther- 
land, fronnl  the  first  orij^in  to  the  present  day ;  nor  can 
we  enter  into  the  variety  of  state  revolutions,  bloody  wars, 
forfeitures,   aud   restorations,  which  we  find  recorded   by 
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6af  author.  We  must  therefore,  refer  to  the  work,  which 
embraces  the  most  memorable  events  of  a  Scottish  history, 
founded  in  original  records,  and  perhaps  not  generally 
known  even  in  Scotland.  The  principal  authorities  found- 
ing this  memoir,  are  referred  to,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work. — The  language  of,  the  originals  is  preserved ;  and 
'the  whole  compiled  avowedly,  with  a  love  to  truth ;  not 
concealing  nor  excusing ;  but  discovering  and  disclaiming 
against  vice,  wherever  it  predominates,  Uud  praising  virtue 
where  it  dignifies  human  nature. 


Art.  XIT. — The  Rape  of  Proserpine ;  with  other  Poems,  from 
Claudian ;  translated  into  Knglisli  verse.  With  a  prefatory  dis*- 
course,  and  occasional  notes.  By  Jacob  George  Strutt.  Octavo. 
Pp.  20a    8fl.  6d.    Longman  and  Co.     181 1. 

The  Rape  of  Proserpine  is,  we  believe,  in  the  estinsatioii 
of  the  classic  reader,  the  most  chaste  and  correct  of  Clau- 
dian's  works.  It  has  been  translated  into  several  languages; 
and  the  story  is  familiar  to  every  school  boy,  whose  studies 
baye  led  him  through  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid. 

As  a  poet,  Ciaudian  was  celebnited  for  his  union  of  deli- 
cacy of  thought  with  energy  of  description  ;  but  his  talents 
could  not  shield  him  from  penury,  nor  his  fame  from  disgrace. 

*  He  was,*  says  Mr.  Strutt,  *  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and 
flourished  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  Honorius 
and  Arcadius.  His  character,  as  a  writer,  was  of  the  high- 
est reputation  ;  and  he  enjoyed,  for  a  long  period,  the  favor 
of  the  court,  to  the  glory  of  which  his  muse  was  chiefly  de- 
Toted.  His  prosperity,  however,  was  interrupted  by  the 
ruin  of  his  friend  and  patron,  Stilicho,  the  great  general 
and  minister  of  the  western  empire^  and  the  ^w  remaining 
years  of  the  poet  were  passed  in  poverty  and  disgrace ;  but 
his  name  is  preserv«d  and  esteemed  in  every  country,  and 
posterity  classes  him  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  knowu 
poets.* 

In  executing  his  task,  the  translator  has  been  careful  to 
preserve  the  spirit  of  his  author  ;  and  as  blank  verse  is  more 
sasceptible  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  than  rhyme,  the 
choice  of  the  former  decoration,  is  as  complimentary  to 
his  jttdgmeoty  as  his  translation  is  to  hjls  classical  attain** 
meats* 
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^«^-*^'^«^^^   ^. 
\x\  ^  .J,  ^y  much  more  m  his  commenda- 

y  ^  ^^'•'^'*''/^'7e'?A^fl«  "^'  '^'''  therefore,  make  the 

/4»ii^  •*         ^     ^  ^^  /-^^  and  lovely  daug^hter  own'd  ; 
A  i^in^k  pJe^re,  for  ne'er  Lucina  gave 

A  ^dCiMiA  birth ;  yet  did  tlie  goddess  geem  . 

pn;od<  'it  of  mothers,  blest  with  Proserpine  ; 

YV  h«  i»  bccs<^^'f»  with  rare  perfection  form^dy 

MoneappearM  to  match  the  goodliest  race* 

l^er  i^he  caresses,  and  with  aoxiotis  eye 
follows  her  steps  :  not  with  more  jealous  care 
'fbe  lowing  parent  her  yonng  heifer  guards, 
|j)  fields  when  spring  is  wanton,  ere  the  bud 
Qi  youth  is  fasfaiooM  on  its  tender  brow. 

*  Now  to  the  verge  of  soft  maturity 
^cT  days  approach,  and  flymen's  growing  flame 
Infspires  the  maid  with  hopes  and  doubtful  fears. 
f<(iitors  crowd  round  ;  and  for  her  grace  contend 
Indignant  rivals;  Mars  who  wields  in  fight 
The  Reaming  ^chion,  and  Apollo  famed 
For  swift,  unerring  bow  ;  they  proffer  gifts. 
With  realms  and  lofty  tow'rs ;  the  god  of  war 
Yields  up  his  Rho<bp^,  and  Plksbus  gives 
Woody  A  my  das  and  the  Clarion  walls : 
Juno  is  emulous  of  one  so  fair. 
And  pkased  Latona  seeks  her  for  her  son. 
But  Ceres  scorns  their  suit,  and  fearing  love 
*  -  May  prompt  some  despVate  djt^^  (ah,  blind  to  (ate !) 
Commends  in  secrecy  her  darhng  care 
To  wild  Sicilians  solitary  isle. 
Joia'd  to  th^ltalian  fields  once  lay  that  shore, 
'i'ijl  Ihe  rude  floods  their  furious  force  essay^d^ 
And  Nereus  rode  betweea  the  severed  hills. 
Yet  small  l^i<^  space  that  parts  the  kindred  plains. 
For  nature  failfaer  videace  opposed, 
Aud  reared  her  barrier  cliffs.     Pachinus*  rocks 
Deride  thlonian  tempests ;  and  the  wares 
lliat  roaring  from  the  Afric  soil  advance, 
Btat  idly  on  the  Lilyhican  cape, 
WbiUt  the  veiM  Tyrrhene  deep,  mad  with  coniro|» 
On  high  Peionis  wastes  its  angry  tides. 
Half  hid- by  flames,  in  middle  of  the  isle 
'  F>tna  uptvars  his  towering  grandeur ;  proud 
Of  glohoos  eonqoest  o^er  the  giant  foe. 
Wrathful  Eocelodus,  iirho  wounded,  lies 
EochaiflCdy  and  groaning:  with  the  mouotain'g  weight. 
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And  hreiOfaaiig  from  Jiu  throat  Aidpiuieeeiis  ficu. 
And  oft,  as  pressM  with  his  unwiddy  load 
Hie  rebel-^iant  turus  bis  wearied  sides. 
He  juakes  whole  cities  tremble,  and  die  kle 
So  shake  iu  dread  convulsions  on  her  seaSL 

'  The  moimtaiD^s  summit  is  exploied  alone 
By  npvard-gaziDg  eyes,  nor  e^er  perimts 
The  traveDePss  TentVous  foot;  below,  thick  grorfs 
ShadoiF  the  hill ;  but  on  the  parched  heifhls 
No  cheerful  veg^Aai^fm  glads  the  si^ht 
Now  Tomitiiig  dark  cfeods  it  hides  the  daj 
With  fodeageiMler'dTapoDrB,  black  aod  dense  ; 
Now  hurls  against  the  stars  tremendoas  rodca^ 
And  £erodj  breathes  vith  stlf^onsuming  fixes. 
Yet,  though  with  jsaleiess  fuij  bum  those  flanei» 
Ibou,  Etnaiy  still  endur'st;  for  high-heap'd  snoam 
And  lihs  of  ice  temper  the  boiling  floods. 
To  flonr  innoxk!^  round  thjr  frost-bonnd  ^idei. 

^  Wiat  fmj  agitates  ?  what  ndghty  powV 
Tempests  miscayernM  hill  ?  whence  ficnv  UhRsefitraa— ; 
Vtd<aniaii  ?  either  the  rushiog  winds 
Pent  u^,  and  faovHng  in  the  moidd'ring  cavtm^ 
Stioggie  for  libeilj,,  with  jsulph'nms  fires, 
Adod  caging  seek  their  exit;  or  ihe  sea, 
PressM  in  the  gloomy  and  nnCathoBf  d  vaiAta 
Mores  this  destruction,  mingling  with  the  fiamoL 

*  8oQuas  the  tender  mollier  bad  conceafil 
Ber  tneasored  hope,  to  andent  €ybele. 

And  Ida's  woods,  more  calm,  she  bends  ber  way« 

Guiding  bar  dragon  yoke,  who  swiftly  trace 

Tbe  ally  region,  and  with  venom^d  dws 

jBlf  (Msten  their  bits.     High  rose  their  crested  frastt^ 

Hieir  Taiiegated  forms  green  hoes  jaeflect. 

And  gtisf  ring  gold.' 

*  Ifi  these  fair  hails  sits  lordy  Proserpine, 
And  soothing  with  sweet  song  the  tedious  day. 
Plies  Ihe  swifit  loom,  expectant  of  the  ham- 
When  Ceres  should  return.    Her  needle  paiuts 
The  birth  and  order  of  the  demits ; 

And  dhows  by  what  troe  laws  nature  appeased 
Pristine  confusion,  when  ber  p^ent  hand 
Aasign'd  each  undx'd  prindple  a  seat : 
Up^prtngsjeachsf^le  essence,  while  hel^pw 
Iftitter mere  po0*dniBS  sinks;  transparent  flo6Ss 
Tbeedier;  ocean  sweHs;  earth's  pictured  orb 
Bi^|i;8  ta  th#  firmament    Rich  colors  grare 
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Tht  Prions  web ;  stars  g^litter  bright  in  gold ; 
Dark  {rarple  flows  the  sea  ;  the  rocky  shores 
Sparkle  in  gems ;  so  well  the  threads  deceive. 
That,  whilst  th'enchauted  eye  fancies  the  waves 
To  swell  and  ripple  on  the  moyin^f  floods. 
The  ear,  deluded,  seems  to  catch  the  sound 
Of  murrn'ring  waters,  breaking  on  the  sand, 
^nd  sea-weed  dashing  on  the  inaHile  rocks. 
Five  zonetg  Slie  forms ;  one  the  rich  scarlet  woof 
Displays^  as  parch'd  by  fierce  aud  burning  suns. 
Barren  ahd  dry ;  two  others,  temperate 
Aad  habitable,  glow  with  softer  hues  ; 
Joyless  and  cold  the  last,  with  sullen  tract, 
Coyer  each  pole,  wrapt  in  perpetual  gloom^ 

*  Nor  were  those  regions  undisplay'd,  which  lie 
By  melancholy  Styx ;  nor  omen  sad 

Was  wanting:  sudden  tears  obscured  her  eyes. 
And  dimmM  Uie  moistenM  colors  of  the  web. 

'  And  now,  with  undulating  line,  her  hand 
Began  lo  trace  the  limits  of  the  deep, 
When  the  rent  filaments,  and  woof  revcrs'd. 
Declared  the  presence  of  th'ejherial  pow'rs : 
Straight  she  forsakes  the  half-iwfinishM  work, 
While  crimson  blushes  paint  her  beauteous  cheeks. 
Beaming  in  modesty;  so  ivory  glows 
When  Lydian  artists  tinge  its  pearly  hues 
Witli  rich  Sidonian  dies.     Mttauwhile  the  sua 
Dipp'd  in  the  western  wave,  and  dewy  Eve 
Led  on  the  train  of  night,  whose  gentle  sway 
Sweet  repose  upon  the  weary  world. 

•  And  now  prepar'd  to  seek  the  upper  skies, 
Warn'd  by  the  voice  of  Jove,  Pluto  arose  ; 
And  stem  Aleeto  brings  the  dusky  steeds 
That  pasture  by  Cocytus'  fiery  banks. 

In  shades  of  Erebus,  and  drink  the  wave 
Of  stagnant  Lethe,  breathing  thence  around 
Oblivious  vapours;  Orpheus,  staring  stern; 
CEthon,  more  swift  than  dart;  Nycteus,  pride 
Of  all  th'infernal  race  ;  and,  Pluto's  care, 
Alastor  wild ;  yoked  at  the  gates  they  stand. 
And  fiercely  breathe,  and  shake  their  dreadful  manes. 
Expecting,  in  the  mom,  a  glorious  prize.' 

'  While  thus  in  virgin  pastime  speed  the  hours, 
1^0 !  suddenly  a  tumult  wild  and  loud 
Arises ;  turrets  bow  their  trembUng  heads. 
And  towVs  and  lofty  spires  are  levelled  low ;    . 
No  cause  appears;  the  Paphian  queen  alon«L 
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^Acknowledges  the  dign^  and  trembling  ivels 

A  doubtful  pleasure,  mix'd  with  secret  fear. 

And  DOW  the  dark-browM  ruler  of  the  dead. 

Through  shadss,  and  winding  caverns  «f  the  earth. 

Urges  his  fiery  steeds — their  cruel  hoofs 

Trample  on  huge  Enceladus,  enchain'd 

And  groaning ;  and  the  chariot  wheels  drive  oVr 

His  monstrous  limbs.    The  tortured  giant  writhet 

His  wounded  bulk  in  vain ;  bearing  at  once 

The  island  and  the  god ;  in  vain  he  strives 

To  change  his  posture,  and  with  feeble  force 

Escape  those  burning  wheels :  the  smoking  car 

Rides  on  his  back.     But  as  from  some  dark  mine. 

In  secret  dug  beneath  embattled  walls. 

The  hidden  enemy  with  conquering  bands. 

Like  those  which  sprang  of  old  from  dragon's  teeth. 

Leaps  out  upon  the  pale  &tonish'd  foe ; 

So  the  third  son  of  Saturn,  through  the  gloom 

Of  earth^s  deep  caverns,  urgiag  on  his  steeds. 

Attempts  a  passage  to  the  realms  of  day: 

No  gate  appears ;  on  ev'ry  side  huge  roeks 

Oppose  his  path,  with  adamantine  bars. 

Not  long  he  brooks  delay :  indignant  soon 

He  rears  his  sceptre,^id  the  barrier  strikes: 

Siciiia  heard,  and  shook  in  all  her  caves; 

Her  nvers  ti*embled,  and  stern  Vulcan  fled, 

Affirigbted,  from  his  forge,  while,  smit  with  fear, 

*rhe  Cyclops  dropp'd  th'unflnishM  bolts  of  Jove. 

He  heard  who  dwelt  Upon  the  frozen  Alps, 

And  he  who  on  the  Tyber  sail'd ;  not  yet 

With  Roman  trophies  graced ;  and  he  who  steered 

His  swift-oarM  bark  along  the  silver  Po. 

*  So  when  in  Thessaly,  shut  in  by  rocks, 
The  stagnant  waters  of  Peneiis  swell'd 

To  poe  vast  lake,  and  drownM  the  fertile  vales, 
Neptime  with  three-fork'd  trident  smote  the  hiHs  5 
Sore  wounded  with  the  stroke,  Ossa  leaped  down. 
And  parted  from  Olympus ;  straight  released. 
Through  the  cleft  mountains  rosh'd  the  roaring  stream. 
And  sought  the  seas :  and  land  again  appeared. 

*  And  now  to  hell's  unconquerable  might 
Trinacria  yields,  and  opes  a  hideous  gulf : 
A  strange  and  sudden  horror  dims  the  skies. 
And  turns  the  courses  of  the  star& — in  wavea 
Forbidden,  Arcto  dives,  and,  slow  before, 
Bootes  like  some  streaming  meteor  shoots ; 
Orion  shudders  at  the  neighing  steeds. 

And  Atlas  pales  bis  fire ;  tbar  poiscm'd  breat)^ 
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Obscures  each  ^fowiBg^  axle  ;  while  the  orb . 
Of  PhoebiK  frights  the  coursers  of  the  shades^ 
Accustom'd  to  ihe  gloom  of  uighl ;  an^hacby 
Astoni&hM  at  the  day^  they  start,  and  seek 
Once  more  to  plunge  into  the  depths  of  hell. 

^But  00  their  stricken  sides  the  frequent  lash 
,  Resoands,  and  teaches  them  to  bear  tlie  light* 
Onward  they  rnsli,  wilder  than  wintry  floods^ 
Fierce  as  the  ja^p'lin  in  its  flight ;  more  swift 
Tban  Parthian  arrows^  winds»  or  auxions  thoughts,. 
Bark  blood  embrues  the  bit»  pestiferous  steams 
Poison  the  air,  and  a  malignant  foam 
Ihpps  on  th^  infected  earth.     Fast  fly  the  nymphs  ; 
Fair  Proserpine  is  harried  to  the  car. 
Imploring  aid  J 

*  Meanwhile  the  rastTing  chariot  flies  apace. 
On  fiery  wheels.    Sad  Proserpine,  with  hair 
Loose  to  the  breeze,  her  woe-franght  bosonrheat^ 
Avd  thus  implores  the  skies  with  passion'd  tears^ 

'  ^  Ah  why  did  not  thy  hand»  0  cruet  sire. 
Hurt  down  some  bolt  destructive  ;  ere  my  youdft 
Shoidd  thns  descend  to  unrelintiBg  gloom. 
Dead  to  the  world  I  Say,  from  thy  sterner  mind 
Is  virtue  banish'd,  and  paternal  love  h — 
What  crime  awoke  this  wrath  ? — ^Alas,  I  ne'er 
Leagued  with  thine  enemies,  when  Pblegra  raged. 
Terrible  in  discord,  nor  did  my  hand 
Advance  its  aid,  when  huge  Olympus  groan'd 
TTeath  Ossa^s  ponMroiis  snows  I  What  dire  ofienee. 
Committed,  \)r  premeditate,  hath  doom'd 
Thy  daughter  to  the  joyless  shades  of  death  ?— • 
A^  fortunate  are  they  whom  milder  loves 
Possess !   they  feel,  at  least,  the  fheerful  beams 
Of  day,  the  sun's  warm  splendor  !  but  to  me 
It  i»  denied  to  view  that  glorious  orb. 
Or  to  preserve  ray  vestal  purity  : 
That  with  the  light  of  heaven  is  gone  !— Alas ! 
The  world  fades  like  some  vision,  and  I  go, 
A  hopeless  captive,  in  a  tyrant's  chains. — 
O  evil  fate  !  O  sadly  chosen  flowers 
Maternal  counsel  wantonly  despised  t 
O  artful  Venus  I — ^Thee,  dear  mother  now        * 
In  Ida's  vale  the  horrid  Phyrgian  rites. 
With  pipe  and  dreadful  song,  detain ;  or  else 
On  Dindyma  thou  hear^st  the  frantic  yells 
And  clashing  weapons  of  the  blood-stain'd  priests  :-^ 
O  kuve  thiue  altars — hasten  to  my  aid. 
And  stf^  this  cruel  robber's  hated  speed  l"  * 
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*  Moved  hy  her  tender  and  imploritig^  S^^U ' 
^e  sullen  God  breathed  the  soft  sighs  of  loye. 
The  first  he  ever  knew ;  and  down  his  cheeks 
Flow'd  strange  relenting  tears,  while  thus  he  soottied^ 
In  gentle  accents^  the  sad  captive's  woe : 
**  Dispely  O  Proserpine,  the  grief  that  i*endi^ 
Thy  anxious  breast,  and  chase  thy  needless  fears : 
*  Extended  empire  shall  be  thine  ;  for  fate 
Hath  made  thee  bride  to  no  inferior  pow>. 
1  am  that  son  of  Saturn  whom  thle  realms 
Of  Chaos  own,  and  all  the  lower  worlds 
Obey.     Think  not  to  thee  the  light  of  day 
For  ever  lost :  we  own  a  glorious  sun  ; 
And  other  stars  adorn  our  firmament. 
With  purest  splendor.     How  wilt  thou  admire 
The  beaming  radiance  of  Elysiaa  skies  ; 
The  fragrant  groves  ;  their  bright  inhabitants. ! 
With  us  that  happy  state^  that  golden  age, 
•Perpetual  is  found;  which  men  enjoy'd 
But  oUce     Thy  presence  fairer  meads  await. 
Than  these  of  earth,  where  fadeless  flow'rs  arise. 
Such  as  Ihy  Enna  never  knew,  and  scent 
The  softer  gales  :  there  also  blooms  a  tree 
Whose  loaded  branches  bang  with  shining  gold.-*- 
All  these  are  thine ;  and  each  rich  Autumn  still 
'      Shall  swell  thy  glitt'ring  stores. — Why  should  I  name 
8uch  lowly  offrings !  all  that  floats  in  air. 
Or  swims  the  sea^  er  stately  walks  the  earth. 
Whatever  animates  the  changeful  globe. 
Shall  crown  thy  full  possession  ;  all  that  lives 
Within  the  bounds  that  Nature  has  prescribed 
To  mortal  being  !  Monarchs  shall  app^r 
Before  thee,  spoil'd  of  regal  ornament, 
And  nndistinguish'd  from  the  vulgar  crowd : 
Death  renders  all  men  equal.    Thou  shalt  judg9 
The  guilty ;  ^nd  thy  hand  shall  give  the  meed 
To  virtue  Ifor  at  thy  tribunal  none 

Shall  dare  conceal  the  actions  of  their  life.  , 

The  Fates  shall  be  thy  handmaids ;  and  the  powers 
That  rule  o'er  Lethe's  waters  shall  become 
Subservient  to  thee.     Thy  will  alone 
Shall  sway  the  force  of  Destiny    till  now 
Immutable.^'  '  He  spoke,  and  his  dark  steeds 
Encouraged :  proudly  they  obey,  and  «oon 
With  slackened  paee  at  Taena^us  arrive.' 

•  *  ^To  be  amtinuedj 

Ceit.  Rp.v  Vol.  yi.  July,  1814,  H 
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THEOLOGY. 


Art.  13. — Dicine  Providence  Evidenced^  in  the  causes,  conse-» 
quench,  and  term i nation  of  the  late  war.  A  Sermon,  preached  at 
St  Jaines*$  Church,  Bath,  on  the  day  of  General  Tbanksg-iving  for 
peace.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner,  Curate  of  St  James's  parisbv 
Is.  6d.  Hatchaid.  1814. 

The  moral  of  this  excellent  sermon  is  founded  on  the  infinite  wis- 
dom and  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  who  afflicts  his  creatures  with  adver- 
sity, to  teach  them  the  real  value  of  prosperity.  *  The  result,'  Mr. 
Warner  says,  '  of  a  war  marked  by  horrors  unparalleled  in  history,  has 
produced  this  salutary  blessing :  it  has  taught  the  continental  princes 
to  know  themselves  to  be  no  more  than  men — to  feel,  that  protection 
in  the  ruler,  and  allegiance  in  the  ruled,  are  reciprocal  duties — ^that  the 
throne  can  only  be  supported  by  the  affections  of  the  people— and, 
above  all,  that  the  bltssings  of  a  free  government  are  the  bulv^arks  of 
national  pre-eminence.'     He  concludes, — 

*  But  the  decree  is  gone  forth,  and  his  dominion  is  at  an  end.  Confe- 
derated kings  are  bidden  to  overthrow  him«^  With  an  unanimify  unpa- 
ralleled, a  perseverance  without  example,  and  a  greatness  of  mind  un- 
heard of,  in  t^e  history  of  human  waif  are,  they  perfomiecl  their  office. 
The  dread  and  scourge  of  tlie  civilized  worlcl ;  he  who  had  poured 
contempt  on  princes,  broken  their  sceptres,  and  cast  their  crowns  down 
to  the  ground,  is,  by  princes,  baffled,  defeated,  subdued! — hunted  from 
his  capital;  deserted  by  his  hosts;  and  abandoned  by  his  chieftains: 
he  drops  his  sword,  abdicates  his  throne, 

*  And  leaves  a  home,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 

•  To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.' 


Art.  14. — The  prospect  of  perpetual  and  unrversai  Peace;   a 
^  thanksgiWng  Sermon,  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  France. 
Prtachpd  at  Essex-street  Chapel,  July  3d,  1814,  by  Thomas  Bd- 
sham,  Minister  of  the  chapel.     Johnson  &  Co.  1814. 

This  discourse  is  founded,  like  the  preceding,  in  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God,  whose  finger  is  visibly  apparent  in  Uie  extraordinary  and 
imexpectcd  revolution  of  events,  which  have  opened  the  way  to  a  ge- 
neral peace. 

Mr.  Belsham,  however,  takes  a  view  of  the  treaty,  as  it  relates  to  tb« 
slate  trade,  and  comments  upon  ths  indignatpn  and  horror  with  whick 
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thi&coniitry  contemplates  that  clause.,  He  enquiresp  if  any  loyer  of 
peace  is  sufficiently  sanguine  to  hope,  that  this  sudden  calm  will  be 
perpetual  ?  It  would  be  infatuation,  he  adds,  to  believe  it«  The  paci* 
ficators  themselTes  do  not  expect  it.  In  the  very  articles  of  peace, 
provision  is  made  for  the  renewal  of  the  war. — The  subject  is  treated 
with  coBskkrable  ability,  humanity,  and  Christian  zeal. 


Art.  15. — Hints  to  the  Clergy  of  the  EstabHsIted  Churchy  partico* 
larly  to  its  rulers,  on  the  present  relaxed  state  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, and  the  consequent  increase  of  national  corruption;  in  a  Let* 
ter  to  a  friend.  By  a  Member  of  the  Established  Church.  Octavo* 
pp.  36.  Price  Is.  Rivington,  &c.     1814. 

Wb  believe  this  pamphlet  to  have  been  written  by  a  yery  worthy 
man ;  but  we  doubt  much  as  to  the  salutary  reform  he  maj  expect  fot 
kis  trouble.  He  tells  us,  from  the  authority  of  Machiavel,  that,  *  when- 
ever the  religion  of  the  state  shall  fall  mto  neglect  and  contempt,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  that  state  to  last  long  T^-^nd, this  sentence  he 
denounces  against  Great  Britain,  which,  however  apparently  favoured 
by  the  temporary  advantages  of  pdlitical  events,  is,  nevertheless,  in  do 
smaD  danger  of  incurring  some  fearful  and  heavy  judgments^  on  ac* 
count  of  its  immoral  and  irreli^fious  character. 

He  forbids  the  lord  ehattceUor  to  contaminate  the  whole  profession 
(lawyers  !)  by  admitting  any  one  on  business  of  a  Sunday ;  and  the 
lord  chief  justice  from  appearing  on  the  public  roads  during  divine 
service.  He  chides  the  queen  and  princesses  for  travelling  to  Wind* 
sor,  after  attending  divine  service  at  Carlton-house ;  and  jnveighs 
against  the  impiety  of  the  prince  regent  and  the  duke  of  York,  for  vi- 
siting a  sister  on  her  birth-day — ^because  that  birth^day  fell  upon  a 
Sunday,  and  they  were  two  and  twenty  miles  distant  from  each  other. . 
Walking  in  Hyae*park  of  a  Sunday  (although  it  is  the  only  day  of  re- 
creation with  a  numerous  class  of  society]  is  interdicted ;  and  the  co;f- 
versazianes  of  the  higher  classes  are  denominated  greater  foes  to  their 
country,  than  any  foreign  enemies  it  may  have  to  contend  with. 

All  this  may  be  strictly  orthodox ;  but  it  is  the  puerile  observation 
of  a  mere  novice  on  the  maimers  of  the  great  world.  High-born  irre- 
gularities— fashionable  depravities — and  moral  turpitudes,  are  as  deaf 
to  admonition,  as  the  Gog  and  Magog  at  Guildhall ;  and  we  believe  the 
true  end  of  religion  is  quite  as  well  served  in  a  travelling  carriage  and 
four,  on  the  high  road,  as  it  would  be  in  the  retirement  of  a  cathedral, 
provided^ — the  heart  do  not  join  in  the  language  of  the  Hps.  Religion 
M'foanded  in  devotion ;  and  devotion  is  the  offspring  of  virtuous  educa- 
tfbn,  fostered  by  an  approving  coascience,  and  manifests  its  expanded 
attributes  in  a  train  of  regular  and  exemplary  habits. 

Such  regular  and  exemplary  habits  we  would  gladly  witness  in  our 
tuperiors*  as  the  most  effectual  (perhaps  only)  mode  of  moral  reform 
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THEN  we  might  hope  to  see  piety  pervade  the  emalating  classes  of  sob' 
ordinate  society,  and  religion  would  rank  among  the  accomplishmenta 
of  the  age  we  live  io. 


Art.  16. — Reflections  •n  Materialism^  Immateriaiism^  the  sleep  of 
the  soul,  ON  ittiermediate  state,  and  the  resurrection  o/ the  bodi/; 
being  an  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  rfsurrectioo  commences  at  death. 
By  John  Platts.  Paiup.  pp.  40.  Sherwood,  Neely,  aifd  Jones. 

Lucretius  contends,  that  the  soul  is  coeval  with  the  body  through 
fife,  and  perishes  with  it  at  death.  This  gentleman  has  taken  infinite 
pains  to  disprove  a  doctrine  so  inimical  to  the  cherished  principlea  of 
all  who  profess  Christianity. 


Art.  17. — A  few  Reflections  on  passing  events.     Pamp.  pp.22. 
Price  Is.    Hatchard.    1814. 

This  subject  appears  to  engross  the  labours  of  the  clergy.  We  ap* 
plaud  that  zeid,  which  aims  to  fill  every  mind  with  a  perfect  conviction^ 
that  all  the  eventful  changes  of  tliis  Ufe  are  the  inuuediate  work  of 
God*8  omnipotence. 


POETRY. 

Art.  18 — Mentor  and  Anumder  ;  or,  a  Visit  to  Ackwortli  school: 
with  descriptive  Notes.  By  a  late  Teacher,  pp.28.  Price  Is. 
Darton.  1814. 

This  essay  resembles,  in  rhyme,  the  memorable  ballad  of 'The 
Children  in  the  Wood.'  We  enter  into  the  author's  feelings  with 
pleasure,  as  he  thus  exclaims  on  revisiting  his  school—^ 

*  Dear  sp(»t !  on  seeing  thee  once  more 

My  feelings  want  a  name — 
Ming  ltd  emotions  till  my  mind. 

And  agitate  my  frame.' 

We  do  not,  however,  see  very  particular  merit  in  the  publication. 


Art.  id.— JLi7//p«/«in  NmyH    The  R rt's  fleet,  or  JohnBiA 

at  the  Serpeiitiite;  a  poem.    By  Peter  Pindar,  Esq.  2d  edit,  pampw 
Fairburo.  Is.  (id.     1814. 

Pa.  Johnson  lelk  us  that  ^  a  poem  is  the  work  of  a  p<iet ; '  bat, 
if  every  wrt^tched  jiugier  of  rhyme  were  to  be  elevated  to  that  literary 
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rank,  file  poef ica/ anthers  of  hellmeD's  verses  mi^ht  claim  their  graves 
ID  Westminster  Ahhey.    ^ 

We  are  disgusted  with  this  soudisant  Peter  Pindar,  Esq.  who  does 
not  possess  ingenuity  so  to  season  the  popular  subject  of  scandal,  as  to 
make  it  palatable  to  the  most  depraved  taste. 


*  AaT.  20. — Parnassian,  Wild  Shmlfs:  coKsistin^  of  Odes :  the  Mora- 
list, a  series  of  poetical  Essays,  Sonnets,  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces. 
By  W.  Taylor.    12mo.  pp.  108.  5s.    Sherwood  and  Co.  1814. 

We  exchange  ribaldry  for  sentiment  with  delight.  Our  author  in- 
troduces bis  muse  to  the  public  under  favour  of  a  sentiment  fronti 
^henstone. 

*  A  man  possessed  of  intellectual  talents,  would  be  more  blameable 
in  confining  them  to  his  own  private  use,  than  the  mean-spirited  mi- 
ser, that  did  tL»j  same  by  his  money.  The  latter  is,  indeed,  obliged  to 
bid  adieu  to  what  he  communicates ;  the  former  enjoys  his  treasures, 
even  while  he  renders  others  the  better  for  them.  A  composition  that 
enters  the  world  with  a  view  of  improving,  or  amusing  it  (I  meanonly- 
amusiug  it  in  a  polite  and  innocent  way)  has  a  claim  to  our  utmost 
indulgence,  even  though  it  fail  of  tha  effect  intended.' 

This  gentleman  is  an  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  which  he 
pourtr^iys  with  pleasing  simplicity,  and  moral  truth.  His  little  volume 
contains  a  variety  of  essaya,  tasteful,  though,  perhaps,  not  strictly 
poetical  .*-^as  light  reading,  we  can  very  much  admire  them. 
'^Specimen. 

Sonnet  IX. 

To  cm  In/ant  Daughter, 
(Inscribed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Budd.) 

Wilt  thou,  sweet  smiling  innocent !  essay 

With  filial  tenderness  to  serve  thy  sire, 
When  years  thy  charms  expanded  shall  display. 

And  beauty  shall  the  heart  w'\\h  love  inspire? 
O !  wilt  thou  strive  to  smooth  life's  thorny  way. 

And  totf  ring  age's  willing  soother  be, 
When  his,  now  manly,  form  shall  meet  decay. 

Whose  early  days  devoted  were  to  thee  ? 
And  wilt  thou,  with  a  fond  aH^rtion,  pay 
• »  A  loving  mother  for  the  an?(iou>i  core 

With  which,  full  oft,  in  childhood''s  happier  day, 

Thy  joys  she  heighten^,  and  thy  pains  beguil'd.^ 
Tliese  are  their  hopes,  and,  as  they  blossom  fair, 

O  j  rise  to  puberty — and  prove  a  duteous  child !' 
113 
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An.  2l.^Armida;    or,    the    Eaduuited   Island,    fp.  26.      Is. 
Baldwin.  1814. 

RiNALDO  and  Armida  are  classical  names,  dear  to  the  remem- 
brance of  all  amateurs  in  enchantment.  This  is  a  love  story,  told  in  a" 
variety  of  metre,  without  novelty,  either  in  design  or  effect 


Art.  22.^The  Olive  Branch ;  a  poem.     By  WT.  Crawford,     pp.  m^ 
CadeU  and  Co.  4s.  6d.  1814. 

This  little  volume  issues  from  tlie  press  under  circumstances  that 
will,  we  hope,  give  it  a  rapid  sale.  The  whole  proceeds^  free  from 
expences,  are  devoted  to  thcftindfor  the  relief  q/'the  sufferers  hy  the 
war  in  Germany. 

Independently,  however,  of  these  claims  upon  the  public  feeling,  the 
poem  proclaims  the  personal  merit  of  the  author.  We  are  of  opinion 
this  little  effusion  will  be  read  wit*h  pleasure,  and  we  cordially  give  i\ 
our  best  wishes* 


Art.  23.— Ocfe  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,    By  the  author  of  *  The 
Orphans,  or  the  Battle  of  Nevil's  Cross.'  is. 

An.  24.^0de  to  Wellington,  By  the  same.    Is.  6d.     Cadell  andl 

Co.  1814. 

.  ^^^^  the  preceding  volume;  these  complimentary  odes  are  published 
1?  ^"PPort  of  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferings  by  war  in 
vrermany.  ^ 

th         ^^^  occasion  to  offer,  in  our  last  number,  our  approbation  to 
"IS  gentleman's  poetic  efforts :  that  approbation  \b  by  no  means  de- 
creased  hy  the  perusal  of  these  odes. 


J'  ^'. — ^^^  General  Post  Bag ;  or,  News,  foreign  and  domestic. 
To  which  is  added.  La  Bagatelle,  by  Humphrey  Hedgehog,  Esq. 
author  of  Rejected  Odes,  &c.  2d  edit.  18mo.  pp.  123.  4s.  6d. 
J.  Johnston.  1814. 

Whether  this  compilation  be  a  robbery  of  the  mail,  or  not-^we 
are  little  anxious  to  inquire ;  but  this  we  know-^that  it  is  a  literary 
felony  against  the  understandings  and  the  pockets  of  the  public. 

The  Two-penny  post  Bag,  which  probably  has  been  gentleman- 
usher  to  this  production,  possesses  point,  humour,  and  sometimes  wit^ 
to  season  satire ;  but  this  Geperal  Post  Bag  is  a  positive  .libel  against 
common  decency  and  common  sense. 

At  page  1 10  we  find  '  Lints  addressed  to  a  Lady,'  who  desired  the 
author  to  write  some  poetry  on  her.  It  was  a  modest  request !  The. 
lines  are  perfectly  famiti^ir  to  us,  and  we  believe  thf m  to  hare  beeii 
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penned  by  Anacrecui  Moore.    The  CoUoquy  (p.  122)  though  new  to 
vs,  we  suspect  to  come  from  the  same  quarter. 


Art.  26.-^3for^  Kings/  a  poem :  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Epistle 
to  the  Monthly  ReTiewers.  By  Peter  Pindar,  Esq.  2d  edit.  pp.  35. 
25.  James  Johnston.  1814. 

These  Inroad-grinning  incident  hunters,  and  shameless  scandal-mon* 
gers,  are  a  terrible  people  for  running  out  of  one  edition  into  another ; 
they  buzz  about  a  printing-press  with  the  rapidity  of  an  insignificant 
ipoth,  seeking  its  own  worthless  fate  in  the  flame  of  a  rushlight. 

When  Peter  Pindar  skulked  into  holes  and  corners,  to  ferret  out 
anecdotes  in  ridicule  of  majesty,  he  clolhed  his  satire  in  original  cos- 
tume ;  embellished  with  burlesque  so  pointed — raillery  se  keen — wit 
so  felicitous — that  the  imposing  spltiidour  of  his  niuse  beguiled  the 
reader  of  his  sober  judgment;  ^seducing  him  silently  to  approve,  that 
which  he  dare  not,  publicly,  to  applaud.  AVhereas,  this  Brummagem 
^Sqiiire  Peter  is  a  dealer  in  base  metal,  impudently  stamped  in  imita- 
tion of  our  sterling  coin — a  wretched  compound,  fitted,  alone,  for  the 
paltry  traffic  of  the  ragged  Jew  boys  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 


POLITICS. 

Art.  27. — Observations  on  the  late  Treat  t/ of  Peace  with  France,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  Slave  Trade ;  in  a-letter  to  a  friend.  J.  But- 
lerworth  and  Son.  1814. 

When  my  Lord  Castlereagh  was  lately  attacked  upon  this  subject, 
in  the  House  of  Commbns,  he  very  sensibly  replied — *  That  he  de- 
plored, as  much  as  any  member  in  that  honourable  house,  the  existence 
of  the  slave  trade  clause ;  but  that  the  cause  of  humanity  could  alone 
he  supported  by  the  light  of  reason.  It  was  not  for  his  lordship  to  ett- 
force  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.' 

Would  it  were  otherwise,  witli  all  our  hearts ! 


EDUCATION. 

A&T.  28. — A  d^ammar  of  the  French  language ;  in  which  the  rules 
sHre  illustrated  by  examples,  selected  from  the  best  authors. 

Art.  28.—-^  Copious  Collection  of  instructive  and  entertaining  Ex- 
ercises  in  the  French  laoguag^e;  with  the  different  parts  of  speech 
iiind  rules  of  grammar  prefixed  to  every  article. 

H  4 
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Art.  30.—^  Ke^  to  the  re-translation  of  th«  English  examples  in  the 
French  grammar ;  intended  to  serve  as  a  test  of  accuracy,  fey  C. 
Laisne,  teacher  of  languages,  formerly  private  tutor  in  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  author  of  Latin,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  and 
French  grammars.  8  vols  pp.  256—200—40,  John  Souter. 
1814,  ■ 

These  are  very  useful  p^hlications,  divested  of  all  tedious  and  super- 
fluous explanation;  but  containing  every  essential  to  practical  utility. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  rules  of  pronunciation ;  and  the  sounds 
are  conveyed  by  reference  to  English  words.  It  is,  notwithstanding, 
obvious,  that  oral  communication,  alone,  can  perfect  pronunciation. 
The  exercises  are  well  chosen,  and  the  idioms  clearly  explained.  Th« 
Key,  if  used  properly,  will  be  very  serviceable  to  the  students 


Art.  31. -^-^uveiiiie  Arithmetic :  or,  Child^s Guide  to  Figures:  being 
an  easy  introduction  to  Joyce's  Arithmetic,  and  various  others, now 
in  use.     By  a  lady.     Parti,  pp.72.     Is.    J.  Souter.  1814. 

This  is,  decidedly,  the  most  useful  elementary  little  book  of  in- 
struction we  ever  recollect  to  have  met  with.  We  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  persons  keeping  preparatory  schools;  and  to  th(«e 
amiable  mothers,  who  delight  to  •  teach  the  youngs  idea  how  to  shooty* 
in  the  minds  of  their  children. 


Art.  32. — Remarks  on  the  incidental  ambiguities,  and  false  imports 
attendant  on  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  si^ns  in  the  English  language, 
with  hints  £br  detecting  and  avoiding  them,  containing  various  in*' 
cidentsfrom  the  writings  of  Addison,  Steelo,  Hawkesworth,  John- 
son, Junius,  Burke,  &c.  ^c.  With  explanatory  remarks,  and  a 
comparison  of  analogous  passages.  The  whole  being  designed  to 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  correctness,  in  this  most  diilicult  part  of 
the  English  language,  and  calculated  for  the  use  of  the  highest  class 
in  schools,  as  well  as  for  the  genera)  reader.  Pp.  47.  Longman 
and  Co.      1814.  . 

This  is  certainly  a  very  critical  inquiry  into  certain  errors  evidenced 
by  the  author,  in  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  British 
classics,  whom  he  accuses  of  misapplying  the  moods  ai^d  tenses.  To 
the  scholar  and  the  tutor  this  little  treatise  would  prove  acceptable  ; 
unless  it  be  considered  that  those  who  can  write  as  well  as  Addison, 
Johnson,  Burke,  or  Junius,  need  no  admoniting  lessons  as  to  the  graiq- 
matical  perspicuity  of  their  style ;  and  those  who  cannot,  have  too 
much  valuable  study  to  wade  through,  for  us  to  recommend  thia 
pamphltt  to  the  consider|ition  of  the  Ltte;-  party. 
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The  grand  object  of  writing  is,  to  communicate,  in  correct  languagey 
and  in  clear,  natural  order,  the  ideas  we  propose  to  tranfuse  into  the 
minds  of  others.  A  strict  attention,  therefore,  to  the  grammatical 
applicatioB  of  the  moods  and  tenses  is  indispensable.  This  correctness 
of  style,  however,  is  not  connected  with  any  fastidious,  but  with 
simple  rules.  iS/ia// and  toill^  would  and  should^  might  aad  couidi 
are  most  liable  to  misapplication  ;  but  the  habit  of  reading  good  au- 
thors, founded  on  a  general  study  of  the  verbs,  will  imperceptibly 
remove  theke  difficult! es' from  the  mind ;  and  that  much  more  success- 
fully than  any  remark  contained  in  this  pamphlet,  notwithstanding 
the  judicious  discrimination  and  deep  research  which  it  evidently 
displays. 


Art.  33. — Classical  English  Letter  Writer;  or  Epistolary  Selec- 
tions, Designed  to  improve  young  persons  in  the  art  of  letter 
writing,  and  in  the  principles  of  virtue  and  piety.  With  introduc- 
tory rules  and  obsei'vatiuns  on  epistolary  composition ;  and  biogra- 
phical notices  of  the  writers  from  whom  the  letters  are  selected. 
By  the  author  of  '  Lessons  fw  Young  Persons  in  humble  life.* 
12mo.     Pp.367.    4s.  (id.     Longman  and  Co.     1814. 

This  compilation  is  very  superior  to  that  of  other  *  Letter  Writers,* 
The  subjects  are  judiciously  chosen,  both  as  to  moral  and  to  style; 
and  the  introductory  remarks  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  persona 
willing  to  improve  in  composition. 


MEDICINE. 

Art.  34.— *I>//er«  addressed  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  on  Consumption.  Containing  remarks  on  the  efficacy  of 
equable  and  artificial  temperature  in  the  treatment  of  that  disease^ 
&c.  By  Thomas  SiUton,  Sf .  D.  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ; 
late  physician  to  the  forces,  and  consulting  physician  to  the  Kent 
dispensary,  and  author  of  Tracts  on  delirium,  tremors,  gout,  &c. 
Pamph.     P{«.59.     Underwood.     1814. 

The  rank  and  attainments  of  our  author  class  him  very  high  in 
his  profession,  and  instruct  us  to  consider  his  treatise  as  the  research 
of  profound  study  and  h:ibitual  observation.  Thes«  letters  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  not  on  account  of  his  rank  bnt  of  his 
humanity,  and  as  patron  of  a  public  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  infirmary  fur  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  chest  and 
consumption.  To  facilitate  the  purposes  of  an  institution  to  bo 
founded  on  a  particular  principle,  nanitly,  the  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
this  gentleman  has  digested  his  present  materials  from  occasional  let- 
lers,  written,  originally,  by  himself,  for  insertion  in  the  public  paperSi^ 
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with  a  view  to  general  information  We  applaud  the  anthor^s  hene- 
Folent  views,  and  admire  his  learned  treatise,  from  which  we  extract 
ts  follows, 

*  It  must  be  evident  that  heated  rooms  cannot  concur  to  health  and 
yigour ;  invariable  in  temperature,  confined  in  circulation,'  unpleasant 
to  the  parties  inhabiting  them ;  and  who,  on  this  account,  are  ren-o 
dered  listless,  and  bj  no  means  desirous  of  the  least  exercise,  which 
would  soon  tend  to  an  increase  of  heat  highly  uncomfortable  to  the 
feelings.  But  if  these  objections  exist  to  such  rooms  set  apart  for 
equable  temperature,  there  is  another  consideration  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, which  is,  that  not  only  the  temperature  possesses  the  objections 
I  have  stated,  but  the  air 'is  invariably  dry;  and  that  this  ia  im- 
portant to  be  considered,  must  be  dear,  from  the  circumstance,  that 
jthose  who  respire  the  most  dry  air,  are  the  most  subject  to  pulmonary 
consumption.  This  fact  is  evident,  from  the  disease  occarriiig  most 
among  the  higher  classes  in  this  country,  and  more  particularly  among 
the  females  in  that  class ;  also  among  those  whose  sedentary  occupa* 
tions  allow  them  to  be  very  little  in  the  external  air ;  also  among  bakers, 
whose  occupations  lead  them  to  respire  the  dry  air  of  their  bake-*houses ; 
and  manufacturers,  whose  employments  are  connected  with  fires.  It 
i^  true  that  there  are  those  who  suffer  from  the  disease  imder  all  cir«> 
cumstances  ;  but  the  greater  number  by  far  will  be  found  to  be  those, 
<who,  from  various  circumstances,  are  placed  in  situations  to  respire  a 
dry  atmosphere.*' 


Art.  36. — Letters,  addressed  to  the  Cotmtess  of ,  on  Indi- 
gestion, and  its  conscquencts  on  the  general  health.  By  a  late  phy^ 
sician  of  eminence,  in  London.  2s.  6d.  Sherwood  and  Co.  1813. 

These  letters  appear  to  be  published  for  the  self-interested  purpose 
of  extolling  two  quack  medicines,  unknown  even  iulhe  regions  of  eiqpi- 


♦  ConsninptioiM  in  this  country  have  been  almost  uniformly  considered  to 
be  caused  by  the  Tariableness  of  our  climate,  and  humid  »4i*«*fiith6re  j  and  we 
kayebeen  supposed  to  be  more  afflicted  with  this  disorder,  than  other  par^s  of 
the  world  not  so  affected.  Hence  have  arisen  the  efforts  to  cause  an  artificial 
climate  of  great  uniformity.  But  it  must  be  suspected  that  there  is  enor  in 
these  suppositions,  since  we  learn  that  consumptions  prevail  much,  even  in  the 
most  favoured  regions  as  to  temperature  and  dryness.  We  undoubtedly  find 
inflammatory  affections  to  abound  with  vs  in  very  variable  weather,  and  in-, 
flammations  of  the  lungs  among  the  rest ;  but  these  latter  more  frequintly  tend 
to  excite  luto  activity  the  conaumptiye  disposition  already  existing,  than  become 
the  real  causes  and  grounds  of  the  diseases ;  for  when  this  disposition  does  not 
.prevail,  ulcerations  of  the  lungs  very  frequently  heal  both  kindly  and  rapidly. 
There  can  also  be  no  doubt,  that  with  this  disposition  a  considerable  pronencss 
fo  inflammation  in  these  organs  exists,  which  will  cause  the  diseaae  often  to 
f  omp^ence  in  such  seasons,  and  most  frequency  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  theq^ 
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ricism;  and  of  confoundiog^  ail  other  specific  remedies  with  unqualified 
abuse.  The  lady  to  whom  they  are  addressed  we  suspect  to  be  an 
imfaginary  being. 


DRAMA 

Art.  37. — Spamsh  Pat  riot  s^  a  thousand  years  a^.  '  An  historical 
drania,  in  three  acts ;  as  performed  with  universal  applause  at  the 
theatre  royal  Lyceum.    28.  6d.    Walker.     1812. 

We  have  found  this  play  upon  our  table  :  but  as  it  must  be  well 
known  to  the  town,  from  having  made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1812, 
we  ishalJ  fort>ear.to  enter  into  its  merits.  The  author  is  ahready  amply  com* 
pensated  by  public  approbation.  We  will,  however,  ofier  to  him  our 
compliments  on  the  fiappy  choice  of  his  subject. 

The  cause  of  Spanish  freedom  has  aroused  the  generous  enthusiasm 
of  our  countrymen,  in  combating  for,  and  finally  ensuring  its  blessings 
to  tin  oppressed,  deluded  people.  Our  arms  have  overthrown  the  reign 
of  tyranny,  and  restored  a  rightful  monarch  to  his  subjects.  A  drama, 
therefore,  calculated  to  display,  with  advantage^  the  national  character 
of  those  whom  we  sought  to  protect  and  patronise,  must  have  beeQ 
grateful  tb  all  parties.  The  scene,  very  appropriately,  is  laid  in  Sa-. 
lamanca,  one  of  the  many  proud  monuments  that  British  valour  hasi . 
raised  in  commemoration  of  onr  national  supremacy. . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  38.— -Bi/a  Ganita;  or,  the  Algebra  of  the  Hindoos,  By  Ed-, 
ward  Strachey,  of  the  East-India  Company's  Benga>  Civil  Service* 
Quarto  pp,  119.    15s.     Black  and  Parry. 

We  are  not  to  conclude,  from  the  passive  ignorance  of  the. native 
tribes  of  India,  that  science  has  not  deijrned  to  visit  their  country ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  })rahmins  are  a  very  enlightened  people.  The  bi- 
gotry of  religion,  and  tlie  influence  of  priestcraft,  however,  keeps  tht 
|>eople  in  the  dark. 

*  It  is  known,^  says  our  author,  *  that  there  are  Sanscrit  books  on 
astronomy  and  mathematics.  -  Whether  the  science  they  contain  is  of 
Hindoo  origin,  and  of  high  antiquity ;  or  is  modern,  and  borrowed  froi;;! 
foreign  sources,  is  a  question  which  has  been  disputed.  Some  of  the 
advocates  for  the  Hindoos  have  asserted  their  pretensiops  with  a  degree 
of  zeal  which  may  be  termed  extravagant ;  and  others,  among  their 
opponents,  have,  with  equal  vehemence,  pronounced  them  to  be  impos- 
tors, plagiaries,  rogues,  blind  slaves,  ignoi-ant,  &c.  &c. ;'  and  his  ob- 
ject is,  to  support  the  opinion,  that  the  Hindoos  do  possess  an  original 
fund  of  science,  independently  of  all  foreign  sources.     He  traces  th^ 
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antiquity  of  the  specimens  before  us,  in  form  and  substance,  to  their 
4jxistence  at  the  end  of  the  1 2th,  or  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 
*  And  we  are  told,'  he  add«, '  that  Pythagoras  and  Democntiw,  who 
lan«  ht  the  Greeks  astronomy  and  mathematics,  learned  those  sciences 
in  India.  We  can  besides  vouch,  from  eur  own  researches,  that  every 
possible  pains  were  taken,  during  Marquis  Wellesley's  administration, 
to  propagate  the  vaccine  iuociilation  among  the  natives.  This  humane 
measure  was,  however,  strongly  opposed  by  the  bramins,  as  the  cow, 
with  them,  is  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship.  But,  during  the  process 
of  his  lordship's  perseverance,  it  was  discovered,  that  the  bramins  h^ 
long  been  in  possession  of  the  vaccine  secret,  which  they  concealed, 
from  the  motives  we  have  already  stated.  ' 

The  preface  sti-ongly  supports  the  author  in  his  assertions. — This 
work  is  wonderfally  profouad,  and  can  alone  be  analyzed  by  profes- 
sionally scientific  men. 


Art.  SS.^The  Orighh  Object,  and  Operntim,  of  the  Apprentice 
Laws;  with  their  applic^itian  to  times  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
Addressed  to  the  Committee  of  General  Purposes  of  the  9^ty  «f 
London;  by  the  Committee  of  Manufacturers  in  London  and  iU  Vi- 
cinity. Johnson  &  Co.  1814. 

*  As  the  apprentice  laws  are  upw  under  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  public,  no  apology  Ls  necessary  for  the  publication  of  the 
present  Address.  The  discussion  is  of  the  utmost  importance  1o  the 
prosperity  of  the  country;  and  the  question  is  probably  the  most  mo- 
mentous that  has  been  entertained  for  years.  It  involves  Our  future 
fete.' 

We  are  quite  disposed  to  concur  in  the  above  sentiment.  The  an* 
thor's  remarks  are  plain,  manly,  and  judicious ;  and  every  discussion, 
aiiuiug  at  the  public  good,  must  be  founded  in  temperance,  if  it  woidd 
command  success. 


Art.  39.—*^  Tour  to  France.   2<l  edition.*    18mo,    pp.  14^.    John 
Beo>.    1802, 

The  novelty  of  a  free,  communication  between  this  country  and 
France,  and  the  avidity  of  the  public  to  grasp  at  any  thiog  relating  to 
the  state  of  society  at  Paris,  have,  we  presume,  given  resurrection  to 
this  Tour.  We  cannot,  however,  speak  of  it  otherwise,  than  as  the  m<^^ 
morandums  of  a  traveller,  lightly  noting  objects  that  have  appeared  to 
be  worthy  his  observation. 

Customs,  fashions,  amusements,  and  politics,  have  changed  in  Paris 
with  tlie  seasons — ^little  real  information  can,  therefore,  be  derive^ 
from  a  tour  wptten  so  many  years  ago. 
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Art.  40. — A  Treatise  on  the  Motion  of  Rockets  ;  to  which  is  added, 
an  Essay  on  Naval  Gunnery,  in  theory  and  practice.  .  Designed  for 
the  use  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  all  places  of  military,  naval,  and 
scientijzc  instruction«  By  William  Moore,  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich.  8vo,  pp.  157,  10s.  G.  k  S.  Robinson.  1810. 

The  science  here  developed,  as  to  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  rock-» 
«ts  in  different  mediums,  is  addressed  to  the  profession  of  arms,  to 
vhom,  exclusively,  from  its  abstruse  definitions,  it  appears  to  be 
adapted.  Ttie  learned  author  tells  us,  that,  in  all  his  researches,  he 
lias  strictly  adhered  to  the  fullest  illustration  of  them'  by  example; 
and  ire  are  quite  of  opinion  with  him,  that  theory  is  never  so  well  com- 
prehended by  a  learner,  as  when  the  several  subjects  it  consaders  aie 
etxidently  exemplified. 

On  so  iatricate  a  subject,  we  incline  to  think,  this  essential  deside- 
ratum is  fulfilled.  Difficulties  are  materially  relieved  by  a  table  of  fcy« 
peit>olie  logarithms,  for  all  numbers,  from  1  to  1000 — which  must 
give  ^reat  facilities  to  the  student,  in  his  computations  in  the  theoiy  of 
rockets.  Simplicity,  clearness,  and  perspicuity,  should  always  consli^ 
lute  the  hasis  of  an  elementary  work. 
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Badha  on  Bronchitism  (second 
edition  of)  12mo.  5s. 

Bemeaud*s  (A  T.  De)  Toyage  to 
the  Isle  of  Elba,  translated  from  the 
French  hy  William  Jerdan,  tvo. 
price  7s.  W. 

Benfaadad  and  Buonaparte  de- 
Iwratfd ',  tvo  ScimonSy  by  the    Kt 


Revd.  Geors^  Gling  L.L.D.F.ILS.E. 

Biogpraphical  (the)  Dictionary; 
Vohimc  XVI  Edited  hy  Alex. 
€flAL«l:RS,  F.S.A.  Vol.  16,  Sto. 
l«s. 

\    Blair*6  (Rer.  David)  Class  Boclc^ 
twelfth  ediiion,  12mo.  price  5s.  6d. 

Bloomficld  (Robert)  Poems,  new 
edition,  "2  ▼ois   ^mo.  price  8s. 

Bootees  (R.)  Historical  Treatise  of 
an  Action  of  Suit  at  Lav,  £fth  edi- 
tion  8to.  price  9s,  6. 

Brwdson  on  Precedence  4to.  I8s 
6d. 

Butler''8(Chailes,  Esq.)  Essay  on 
the  Life  of  Midiael  de  L'Hopital, 
Chancellor  of  France,  Svo.  price  4s. 

Butler's  Life  of  L'Hopital,  post 
9vo.  49. 

Comparison  (A)  of  Certahi  Tra- 
ditions in  the  Thalmux,  Tari^ttiuin, 
Rahmicai  Writers,  with  Cirrura- 
stances  that  occurred  in  the  Life  «f 
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Oar  Saviour  J    bpincj    a    Course    of 
Lectures  preached  ihirinj  the  Sun- 
days in  Advent.     By  the  Rev.  1).  G. . 
Wait,.S.  C.L.  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambrid&re,  48. 

Continuation  (A)  of  early  Lessons. 
By  Maria  Edgeworth,  2  vols.  18mo. 

««• 

,  Childe  Alaraque  and  other  Poenis 

by  U.  P.  Gillie^  Esq.  8vo.  10^.  6d. 

CruBcicuce  n  Novel  by  Mrs.' 
Meeke,  4  vol.  11.4. 

Conviction ;  oiyShe  is  Innocent  by 
the  author  of  Carabian  Pictures  5 
tol8.ll.  Ts.6d. 

Collection  (A),  of  Songs  selected 
from  the  Woi-ks  of  Mr.  Dibdiu,  3 
Tols.  18mo.  price  10s. 

CapiKj's  (Catherine)  Tboug:hts  on 
▼arious  Charitable  and  other  im- 
portant Institutions,  Svo.  price  38. 
'  Cathedral  (the)  Antiquities  of 
Ent^land;  or  an  Historical,  Archi- 
tectural and  Graphical  Illustrations 
of  the  Cathedral  Churehes,  by  John 
Britfon,  Esq.  F.S  A.  Ko.  I.  medium 
4to.  price  128.— imperial  4to.  price 
II.-— crown  folio,  price  11.  lis.  0.— 
Super  royal,  folio,  price  21.  Cs.— 
Sup^r  royal  folio,  proofs  and  etchings 
on  India  paper,  price  41. 

Carpenter  (Thomas,)  Scholar's 
Spelling  AsRintant,  new  ■  edition, 
12mo.  price  1b.  6d. 

Catechism  (The  Ninth  Edition  of 
the)  of  the  Nature ;  for  the  Use  of 
Children.  By  Di*.  Martinet,  pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  at  Znpthen. 
Translated  foora  the  Dutch,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Hall,  of  the  English 
Church  of  Rotterdam ;  and  enlarged 
and  g:reatly  improved,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Joyce,  Is.  Cd. 

Calais  to  Paris  (.Sui-vey  of  the 
Road  from)  by  L.  Herbert,  Geogra- 
|»hor,  and  G.  Dupout,  Eogineor, 
with    description,  royal  8vo.  price 

158. 

Classes  (the)  and  Orders  of  the 
Linnean  System  of  Botany,  illustra- 
ted by  select  Specimen^  of  Foreign 
and  Indigenous  Plants,  Parti.  8vo. 
prioe  4s.  plain— 6s.  coloured. 

Cobbett's  Parliamcntaiy  History 
of  England,  vol.  XXI.  royal  8vo. 
price  II.  lis.  6d. 

Confutation  (A)  of  the  EiTors  of 
Meditation  and  Methodism,  8v«. 
price  Is  6d. 

Catalogue  (A)  of  Booksj    Ancient 


and  5fodern>  in  every  Branch  of 
Literature,  now  selling  (at  the 
priccj*  affixed)  by  John  Hatch^rd, 
In  tilts  Collection  will  be  found  an 
extensive  Variety  both  Ancient  and 
Modern,  and  a  Miscellaneous  Selec- 
tion of  Works  on  History,  Bellri 
i^etti-es,  and  Divinity,  a  Variety  of 
Pauiphl'^ts  old  and  new.  Single  Sem 
mons,  MS.  Sermons,  and  a  List  of 
Books  anl  Pauiphlets  publithetl 
by  him9elf^3s. 

Elements  (A  new  edition  of  the) 
of  Geometry  •,  containing  the  first 
six  books  of  Euclid,  with  aSnppl#>- 
mcnt.  on  the  Quadmtu/e  of  the 
Circle,  and  ihe  Geometry  of  Solids: 
to  whifch  are  added,  Elements  of 
Plane  and  5f)h€rical  Trigonomctryj 
8Vo  ISs.  By  John  Playfair,  F.R.S. 
Emperor  Alexander  (Ode  to  the) 
8vo.  Is, 

Eni-ands's  Mercies  and  Duties 
a  Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Thistle- 
thwaite,  A.M.  Is. 

Essay    (An)    on    Mind    and    its 
Moral  Education,  12mo.  price  43. 
A  Europia  Redivira,  8ro.  Is.  6d. 

Explanations  and  Emendations  of 
some  Passages  in  the  Text  of  Shakes^ 
pes  re,  and  of  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher, 8vo.  price  2s.  sd. 

Final  Address  on  the  original 
Scheme  and  Mileniumof  true  Po- 
licy. 

Flavcl  on  Providence  abridged* 
ISmo.  2s.  6d.sd. 

Genei>al  Catalogue  of  Valuable  and 
Rare  Old  Books  n«w  on  Sale.  By 
Longman.  Hurst,  Rees,  Ormes,  and 
Brown,  Part  1,  for  1814,  Classics, 
8vo. 

Graham^s  (Maria)  Letters  on  In- 
dia, 8vo.  price  14s.  boards. 

Cray's  Works,  (n.  ed.).  By  T.  J. 
Matthias,  2  vols,  royal,  4to.  71.  7g. 
boards. 

Greece,  a  Poem,  in  three  parts  by 
William  HaygartU,  A.  M.  4to.  2i. 
12s.  6d.  boards. 

Grotius  on  the  Truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, translsted  by  Spencer  Madan, 
D.  D.  8vo.  price  128.  boards. 

Hartstonge  (Matthew  Wild,'Esq.) 

Marion  of  Drymagh,  a  Tale  of  Erioo, 

Headlamps  (John  A.  M.)  J^ermou 

preached  at  5t.  Mary's  Gdleshead, 

May  8th,  price  Gs.  sewed. 

Hcraud's  (J.  A.)  Practical  Stasap. 
By  George  Edwards,  Esq.  8  to.  5i. 
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Table,  comprehending  all  the  Duties 
now  payable,  8vo.  price  98. 

Hey<s  (William,  F.R.S.)  Practical 
Obserrationfl  on  Surgery,  third 
edition,  Svo.  price  13s. 

Hints  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Estali^ 

liabed   Charcb,    particularly    to^its 

~  Rulers,  on  the  present  relaxed  State 

«if   Ecclesiastical    Discipline,   8iro. 

price  Is. 

Hints  to  the  Nenrous  and  Debili- 
tated, Second  edition,  by  M.  Venel, 
Ss. 

Inquiry  (an)  into  the  Human 
Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common 
Sense,  by  Thos.  Reed  D.D.  «to. 
«s.   ' 

Jaraeson^s  fThomas,  M.D.)  on 
Cheltenham  Watcre,  8ro.  price  Is. 

Johnson*fi  (Captatu  Charles)  His- 
tory of  the  Lires  and  Actions  of 
Highwaymen,  Street  Robbers,  &c.  to 
which  are  added  an  account  of 
the  Voyage  and  Plunders  of  the 
most  Noted  Pirates,  new  edition, 
•t.  price  12s. 

Juvenile  (the)  Arithmetic,  or 
Child*s  Guide  to  Figures,  being  an 
easy  introduction  to  Joyce*s  Arith- 
metic, and  all  others.  Is. 

Key  (A)  to  Gregory's  Arithmetic ; 
adapted  to  the  First,  and  to  a  pre- 
pare^  Second  Edition  of  that  Work ; 
containing  Xo&wen  to  the  Ques- 
CioiuL  with  Stating  thereto  each  Ex- 
ample, in  which  proportion  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  the  work  at  length  to 
those  Examples  which  are  long,  or 
.  in  the  least  tedious.  To  which  is 
affixed,  a  plain  and  succinct  Expla- 
nation of  the  Nature,  Construction, 
and  Use  of  Logarithms,  deduced  en- 
tirely from  the  Principles  of- com- 
mon Arithmetic.  By  the  Author  of 
the  Arithmetic. 

Knapp's  (Rer.  H.  I.  A.  M.) 
Abrid,:;ment  of  Universal  History, 
•econd  edition,  12mo.  price  5s. 

Letters  from  a  .Lady  to  her  Sister 
during  a  Tour '  to  Paris,  in  the 
Months  of  April  and  May  1814, 
12mo.  price  4s. 

Letters  on  a  Tour  to  Parifl.  12mo. 
4t. 

Letters  (the  stcond  Edition  of)  re- 
lative to  a  tour  on  the  Continent, 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  of  the  British  and  foreign 
Bible  Society  in  t!  e  year  l«^I2,by 

Ber.   C.  Stetnkofr,  M.  A.  3s.  dd. 


Life  (the)  and  Writings  of  Bussuet, 
8to.  7s. 

Lilliputian  Navy,  or  the  R  t— s 
Fleet,  or  Juhn  John  Bull  at  the  Scr^ 
pentine,ls.  6d. 

LofU's  Laura,  5  vols,  foolscap^ 
Svo.  12. 10s.  boards. 

Memoii-s  &nd  Anecdotes  selected 
from  the  Correspondence  of  Baron 
de  Grimm,  translated  from  the 
French,  part  the  first, -2  vols.  8r». 
price  1/.  88.  bds. 

Memoirs  and  Campalnt.  of  Geb. 
Moreau,  Svo.  148.  boards. 

Midnight  Weddings  second  ed« 
3  vols.  14s.  boards. 

Mill  work  (Buchanan  Essays  on,) 
3  vol.  Svo.  1/.  5s.  boards. — One  vol. 
may  be  had  separately. 

Minstrel  Stolen  Moments;  or 
Shreds  of  Fancy,  Svo.  9s. 

Mitigation  of  Slavery,  in  two  parts, 
by  the  late  Honourable  Joshua 
Steele,  andWilliam  Dickson,  L.L.D. 
D.  Svo.  price  14s.  boards. 

Modern  Parnassus  ;  or  the  New 
Art  of  Poetiy,  foolscap,  Svo.  3f. 
boards. 

Moodie'3  (William  D.D.F.R.  S.E.) 
Sermons,  Svo.  price  lOs.  6d. 
b'lards. 

Morrison^s  (James,  Accountant) 
Elements  of  Bookeeping,  second 
ed.  price  Ss^h.  bd. 

Narcs,  (Rev.  E.  D.  D.)  Remarks  on 
the  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
Svo.  price  12s.  in  boards. 

Olive  Branch,  (The)  a  poem,  by  M. 
Crawfoid.'     Pamphlet,  48.  6d. 

Original  Letters  of  Advice  to  a 
young  Lady,  2s.  6d.  bd.  in  red. 

Ornamental  Designs  after  the  man. 
nerof  the  Antique,  by  Geofgc  Smith, 
4to.  1^  158.  in  boards. 

Peace :  a  Pindaric  Ode  of  Tri- 
umph, addressed  to  the  Regent  of 
England,  and  his  illustrious  Visitors, 
the  aagust  Delivcre  of  Europe.— 
With  Notes.  By  John  Halcomb, 
Jun.  Esq.ls.  6d. 

PcrgoUsi  Ornaments  in  the  Etrus- 
can and  Grotesque  Stylesj  large  folio, 
bl.  5s.  boards. 

Phri  part's  German  Campaign, 
1813, 2  vol.  Svo.  1/.  Is.  in  boards. 

Plymouth  (the)  literary  Maga- 
zine ;  or  Devon  and  Cornwall  Scieji- 
tific  Rcpt»sitory,  No.  1,  Svo.  price 
6s.  Kd. 

Pncum«nee,  2  foh.  12mo.  lOs.  Cd. 
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Political  ^the)  Memento,  or  ex- 
tracts from  the  speeches  of  the  most 
distinguished  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  8fo.  price  1&8. 
in  boards. 

Portfolio^  (the)  S  tol.  l2mo.  14s. 
boards. 

Pratt^s  (M.)  local  and  literary  ac- 
count of  Leamiugton,  Warwick,  &e. 
12mo.  56. 

The  PrisoR^Hoase  )  or,  the  World 
we  lite  in.  By  M».  Bridget  Blue- 
mantle.  Ill  4  vol.  1/.  2s.  boards. 
■  Questions  on  some  of  the  Principal 
Parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  For  the 
Use  of  Children.     ByW.  Is 

Reflections  on  Materialism,  Im- 
materialism,  the  state  of  the  SonI, 
an  intermediate  State,  and  the  Re- 
surrection of  tlic  body/  By  John 
Pratts,  8vo. 

Reflections  (a  few)  ou  passing 
rrcnts,l8. 

Rosanne  ;  or  a  father^s  labour 
lost.  By  Lctitia  IMatilda  HaH  kins,  3 
Toi.  8vo.  IL  7s.  boards. 

Sarsfield)  or  the  Wanderings,  of 
Youth,  an  Irish  tale.  By  John 
Gamble,  3  vol.  12om.  16s.  6d.  in 
boards. 

The  Scotchwoman.  By  Anthony 
Frederick  Holstein.  In  3  vol.  15s. 
boards. 

Scot's  (Walter,)  Esq.  l«ady  of  the 
Lake,  a  Poem,  tenth  edition  8vo. 
price  12s.  boards. 

Sermon  (a)  on  the  present  happy 
era.  By  the  Rev.  Blagden  Downing, 
L.L.D.18. 

Sermon  (a)  preached  at  the  Abbey 
Church,  Bath,  July,  6,  1814.  By 
the  Rev.  Harvey  Marriott,  Is.  6d. 

Sermon  (a)  preached  at  the  Visita- 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Narcs, 
in  the  ParUh  Church  of  Walfall,  on 
the  Ist  of  June,  1814.  By  the  very 
Rev.  the  Dtan  of  Lichfield,  Is.  6d. 

Sketch.(a)  of  the  Denominations  of 
the    Cliristiau     World.      By     John 


Evans,  12mo.  6s. — ISmo.  4^. 

Smith's  Catalogue  of  Books,    i*- 

eluding    many    rare,    curious,     and 

valuable  articles  in  perfect  conditiouy 

and   in    the  original    bindings,    Is. 

^6d. 

Succinct  (a)  history  of  the  empire 
of  CharteuiHgue,8vo.  128.  boards. 

Slower's  Printer's  Price  book,  8vo. 
18fl. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  George 
llolford,  Esq.  on  the  Motion  made  by 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Tuesday  the  14th  of  June,  1814,  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  better 
Mauagcmeni  of  the  Prisons  belong- 
ing to  the  City  of  London. 

Tcil-talc  Sophas,  an  Eclectic  fable, 
founded  on  anecdotes  foreign  and 
domestic.  By  John  Battersby,  3 
vols.l2mo.  l/.ls. 

Thoughts  on  Peace  in  the  present 
situation  of  the  Country  with  respect 
to  the  finances  and  circulating  me- 
dium, with  an  appendix  coficermng 
the  I'heory  of  Money,  8vo.  6s. 

Thurlow's  (Edw.  Lord)  Ariadne 
a  Poem,  8vo.  price  4s.  sd. 

Tiavellcr's  (the)  Guide  through 
Holland,  with  a  Statement  of  Popu< 
lation  and  Tables  of  Exchange  of 
Dutch  and  Eitglish  Money,  &c. 
12mo.  price  3s.  6d.  boards. 

Travels  (the  second  Edition  of 
the)  Mirza  Abu  Taleb  Khan. 

Vaults  of  Lepaiito  a  roman^  by 
J.  R.  Tuckett,  Esq.  3  vol.  15s. 
boards. 

Vain  Cottager,   Is.  6d. 

Visit  to  Loudon  ;  or  Emily  and 
her  Friends.  By  Mrs.  Hofiand,  Au- 
thor of  the  CUrgymau's  Widow,  Ixr 
In  4  vol.  II.  48.  hoards. 

Welliugtou  (Ode  to)  8vo  ls.6d. 

Worslcy's  the  (Rev.  Israel)  Rules 
.  for  pronouncing    and    reading    the 
French  Language, '  12nio.  price   2s. 
sheep. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Our  Devon  Correspondent  will  observe  that  it  is  customary  to  ad- 
dress to  the  Edkor  and  not  personally  to  oiur  Publisher ;  as  ail 
letters  ought  to  be  post  paid. 

Authors  and  publish*  rs,  are  requested  to  be  careful  in  the 
particulars  of  works  for  amiounceineiit  in  our  List  of  Books,  as 
many  are  sent  without  the  price  or  si2e  being  noticed. 
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AvLT.  I. — An  Essay  on  Genius;  or  the  Philosophy  of  Literatare., 
'By  John  Doncaii.     Octavo,  pp.  264.    7s.  6d.  Longman  and  Co. 
JSU. 

The  understanding  is  the  most  exalted  faculty  of  the : 
«onl;  and  genius  is  the  noblest   attribute  of  the  under-   . 
standing.      It  is  the  refined   optic  of  iuteUigence,    which', 
enables  the  mind  to  view,  to  compare,   and  to  embrdlish 
external  objects. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  theory,  therefore,   profes- 
sing to  regulate  the  standard  of  intellectual  ability,  pre- 
sents   itselt'   to   us,  in  the   form  of    a  stuoendous    labor, ' 
problematical    in   design-^intricate  in  progress — ^fallible  in 
epnsjummatioa!  .        . 

With  this  impression,  and  aware  that  criticisms  will 
flow  from  the  pens  of  the  most  enlightened  writers,  of 
the  age,  we  would  prefer  developing  the  spirit  of  this 
novel  doctrine,  to  betraying  our  own  weakness  in  analy-- 
sing  its  component  qualities.  But,  as  reviewers,  it  is 
imperative  with  us  to  remember  this  latin  motto — fen- 
tanda   tfia  est  f — we  consult  our  author. 

In  enforcing  opinions  not  generally  received,  he  has  been 
-rhii  tells  us — under  the  necessity  of  entering  more  deep—, 
ly ..into,  the  aubject,  than  he,  otherwise,  .would  have  doiye;. 
iMit,  h^  flaiters  himself  the  illustrations  he  has  given)  lyiU^ 
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render  his  positions  obvious,    even    to  those  least  accas* 
tomed  to  think  on  such  subjects. 

In  this  class  of  readers,  we  rank  ourselves;  for  in 
truth,  we  have  beeu  content  to  acknowledge,  that  mental 
excellence  dignifies  the  character  of  man,  wiihoat  ab- 
strusely searching  into  the  arcana  of  its  minutely  relative 
operations. 

Locke,  prefacing  his  essay  on  the  human  understand* 
ing,  tells  his  reader,  *  I  here  put  into  thy  bands,  what 
has  been  the  diversion  of  some  of  my  idle  and  heavy 
hours :  if  it  has  the  good  luck  to  prove  so  of  any  of 
thine,  and  thou  hast  but  half  so  much  pleasure  in  read- 
ing, as  I  had  in  writing  it,  thou:  wilt  as  little  think  thf 
flaoney,  as  I   do  my  pains,  ill  bestowed.' 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  invitation  to  a  very  complex 
entertainment ;  but  unless  he  could  borrow  facilitie»  from 
the  grandeur  of  the  author's  ideas,  the  reader,  we  fear, 
would  not  be  wholly  competent  to  enjoy  the  promised 
luxury. 

J^Ir.  Locke  contends,  that  our  ideas  are  not  innate^ 
but  acquired ;  because  children  and  idiots  have  not  the 
least  apprehension  of  ideas ;  that  we  cannot  assert,  a  no- 
tion to  be  imprinted  on  the  mind,  and  confess  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  mind  is  ignorant  of  it. 

Now,  in  our  estimation,  intellect  is  a  native  percep- 
tion. This  faculty  in  a  child  is  inactive ;  yet  it  exists. 
An  idiot  is  without  power  to  fashion  his  ideas,  certainly, 
but  it,  by  no  means,  follows  that  he  is  bereft  of  the  pre- 
cious attribute  which  exalts  human  beings  above  the 
brute  creation.  The  absence  of  reason  gives  steriEty  to 
his  ideas,  we  admit;  but  we  deny,  that  it  extirpates 
them.  Hence,  we  may  infer,  that  capacity  is  innate,  and 
knowledge  acquired ;  inasmuch,  as  tlie  mind  derives  ca- 
pability from  natGrc ;  and  is  susceptible  of  refined  cultt- 
vatioB.     To  pursue  our  author. 

*  In  treating  of  grenius,  or  the  various  deg^rees  of  human  abi* 
lity,'  he  says,  *  we  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  exists  any  original  difference  between  the 
intellect  of  one  man,  and  that  of  another,  arising  from  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  mind;  or,  whether  all  difference  of  mental 
talent  does  not  proceed  from  the  infiuence  of  external  circum-i 
jsiances,  including,  among  these,  the  efiects  of  constitution.' 

This  is  a  position,  offerriig  a  twofold  study  to  our 
comprehension ;  namely,  that  of  the  mental,  and  of  the 
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physical  operations  of  the  mind.  If  intellect  be  the  free 
gift  of  nature,  and  the  constant  associate  of  our  innate 
dispodtion,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  that  as  our  capacities 
gradually  unfold,  in  the  progress  from  infancy  to  matu- 
nty,  our  affections  may  be  influenced  by  the  controul  of 
sympathy. 

*  Bat  while  all  mental  capacity  may  be  referred  to  the  nature 
of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  to  the  strength  of  tiie  mind,  it 
is  remarkable  that  intellectual  deficiency  may  be  ascribed  to  th^ 
former  of  these  causes.  While  sedatenesa  of  temper  fixes  us  to 
ideas,  it  may  also  obstruct  their  conception;  while  vivacity  ena* 
Mes  us  to  receive  impressions,  it  may  prevent  us  from  attending 
to  them.  Both  these  reasons  are  given  for  the  intellectual  de- 
ficiency of  brutes.  A  multitude  of  causes  concur,  however,  to 
prove  the  important  fact  of  the  existence^ of  some  original  difie-^ 
rence  of  ability,  arising^  either  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
mind  or  the  body,  but  most  probably  from  that  of  the  former. 
We  find  one  man  more  susceptible  of  education,  naturally  more 
penetrating  and  distinct,  and  capable  of  carrying  his  ideas  further 
than  another.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  admit  two  species  of 
utility,  the  natural,  and  the  acquired.^ 

Most  assuredly — it  is  obvious  throughout  society.  Eve- 
ry day^s  observation  may  convince  us,  that  an  unculti- 
Tated  mind  is,  often,  rich  in  native  talent;  whereas,  a 
highly  instructed  mind  is,  sometimes,  with  all  the  aids 
of  persevering  industry,  incapable  of  soaring  beyond 
mediocrity.  The  undersjitanduig  is,  therefore,  innate — ac- 
quirement adventitious. 


*  The  original  difference  of  talent  does  not,  however, 
great.  In  nature  there  are  no  prodigies.  The  various  species 
are  connected  by  gradual  links,  and  the  varieties  of  any  {>arti- 
calar  species  confined  to  narrow  limits.  The  difference  of  intel- 
lectaal  ability  is  not,  in  all  probability,  naturally  greater  than 
that  of  stature.  Yet  this  difference  is  important;  and  if  the 
influence  of  external  circumstances  be  addea,  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  most  cxtraordtnaiy  instances  of  genius  which  have 
appeared  in  the  world.  The  effect  of  cultivation  on  the  mind  is 
great — ^the  power  of  industry  immense.  The  most  splendid  ta- 
leata,  therefore,  are  perhaps  nothing  more  than  those  lucky  habits 
which  correspond  with  excellence.' 

If  this  position  be  admitted,  it  argues,  evidently,  that 
neither  cultivation  nor  industry  are  paramount  to  nature; 
ior  is  talent  either  an  accidental  property  of  the  mind, 
or  an  equally  divided  attribute  of  man. 

12 
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*  Connected  with  the  subject  of  genius  there  is  one  point  hA 
in  the  most  va^e  and  uusatisfactory  state,  and  which  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  settle  here;  that  is,  personal  dignity,  or  that. 
greatness  \vhirh  has  been  so  much  talk^  of,  and  so  little  under- 
stood. Personal  greatness  may  be  of  two  kinds*  It  may  arisd- 
either  from  the  possession  of  great  talenU,  or  of  ,  some  other 
quality  which  has'  an  important  influence  on  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  The  latter  species,  again,  may  suffer  dsrision  into-  great 
Hciions,  and  great  possessions.  The  first  of  these  may  be  oon^ 
sidered  as  better  evidence  of  superior  talents*  than  the  second^ 
though   neither  can  be  consideFed  as  good. 

*  But,  if  the  mind  be  held  as  indi^rent-  from  the  body,  initsi^ 
lectuui  ablUly  can  be  viewed  as  constituting  the  only  real  per- 
sonal dignity.  All  other  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  fictitious;  an4 
the  term  greats  as  applied  to  it,  an  instance  of  .the  abuse  oS 
words. 

*  Mankind  are,  indeed,  sensible  of  the  charms  of  inteHectuai*- 
importance,  and  that  wisdom  and  knowledge  constitute  human 
gr^tness.  Every  person  prefers^  the  reputation  of  ability  to  that 
of  virtue,  and  would  suffer  the  imputation  of  vice  rather  than 
of  folly; — every  person  is  sensible  that  to  improve  his  mind  is» 
to  raise  him  in  the  scale  of  existence,  and  that  to  inoiease  in-^ 
tellectual  acquisition  is  the  only  means  of  exsd^g;  a  reasonable 
being. 

'  Adventitious  and  extrinsic  q^ialities  are,,  however,  often  con-" 
founded  with  personal,  and  the  things  possessed  taken  for  the 
possessor.  Thus,  a  king  is  caHed  great,  because  he  has  the  di- 
rection of  every  thing  important  to-  a  considerable  portion  of 
mankind,  and  the  means  of  rendering  many  happy  op  miserable  ;^ 
although,  at  the  same  time,  in  intellectual  q^alities,  he  may  be 
inferior  to  the  majority  of  his  subjeclB, 

*  There  is  certainly  a  greatness  ojf  things,  as  well  as  of  mind!9». 
because  there  are  differences  among  them;  but  we'  caa  never 
acquire  a  title  to  their  importance.  External  objects  can,  hj^  no« 
node  of  possession,  be  assimilated  to  the  intellect,  nor  can  &ey,. 
to  any  great  extent,  even  fall  within  our  power,  or  minister  to* 
oar  enjoyment.  In  whatever  manner  a^  person  may  appfy  wealthy 
or  exercise  authority,  it  can  produce  merely  refinement  of  those 
pleasures  which  are  common  to  all  mankind;,  for  nature  alwaye 
oonstrains  him  to  remain  within  those  precincts  which  she  has- 
assigned  to  individuals;  and  he  can  be  great  to  others  only,  as. 
an  inanimate  object  can  be,  by  forwacdij^,  or  obstroding  their 
happiness. 

'  Those  who  hold  elevated  situations  attract  our  attention  more 
by  the  splendour  of  their  rank  than  by  their  ability,  and  it  is* 
rather  their  station  and  circumstances  which  we  admire  than, 
themselves.  Even  heroes  and  conquerors,  and  tha  majority  o^ 
tfioae  characters  whisb  appear  in  ths  roU  of  Uau^^  nmst  he  soik 
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udered  onlj  as  marking  those  revolations  which  are  continaally 
luifipening  from  the  motion  of  things,  and  as  indicating  great' 
events  rather  than  great  minds,  for  it  is  obvious  to  the  slight- 
est reflectioo,  that,  in  this  case,  opportunity  holds  the  (ii^t  rank^ 
aiulit^"  only  the  second,  and  that  Darius  might  have  been  Alex* 
afider  had  he  commanded  an   army  of  Grecians. 

^  No  one  feels  hirasdf  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  abilities  of 
4he  powerful  and  successful,  from  the  evidence  of  power  and 
success  alone.  We  still  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  jadgin«f 
of  ^em  hj  their  conversation,  or  literaiy  attempts,  which  are 
the  beat  means  ci  obtaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  mind. 
Literature  is  the  fairest  test  of  mental  ability,  and  real  greatness; 
'because  no  fortuitous  cause  can  assist  the  labours  of  the  mind; 
x>r  whatever  assistance  an  author  derives  from  circumstances  can 
easily  be  perceived  and  made  allowance  for:  But  to  iudge  of 
«uy  person's  intellectual  powers  by  those  actions  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged,  is  a  very  remote  manner  of  estimating  their  value. 
Events  form  but  an  imperfect,  index  to  the  mind»  and  we  ofteA 
take  good  fortune  for  capacity.  A  general  may  be  victorious  bj 
the  advi<^e,  <:are9  or  ability  of  his  oScers;  by  the  superior  num- 
ber or  spirit  of  his  men;  by  the  neglect  of  his  antagrjQist;*by 
Ihe  advantages  of  his  situation;  or  by  a  thousand  other  circum-' 
stances  which  are  neither  dependant  on  him,  nor  perceivable  by 
others*  A  statesman  again  may  be  saccessful  from  the  tempe- 
ratare  of  the  times,  or  the  concurrence  of  causes  which  are  xat* 
'Connected  with  liis  determinations,  and  over  which  he  has  no 
control. 

*  Success  is  not  the  same  in  literature  as  in  life.  In  the  for« 
mer,  it  must  depend  upon  ourselves;  in  the  latter,  it  may  depend 
VpoQ  things.  Many  men  also,  from  particular  habits  and  constT- 
totional  peculiarities,  are  not  prudent  in  proportion  to  their  ca- 
pacity. The  talents^  therefore,  of  such,  tufFer  great  inja^itice 
among  those  who  judge  by  the  event.  We  are,  in  genei-al,  so 
mur  h  dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  great  eventSy  lliat  the  conduct  of 
;every  person,  when  fortunate,  seems  wise.  Each  accidental  suc- 
cess, whether  proceeding  from  'coincidence  of  circumstances,  off 
peculiarity  of  character,  is  ascribed  to  wisdom  and  deliberate  de- 
sign; while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  difficult  to  save  the  reputa- 
iion  of  the  unfortunate,  even  among  the  mast  impartial,  f  Bat 
those  who  wish  jnstly    to  estimatt;  characters,   will   endeavour  to 


*  The  world  is  filled  with  charaeten  whose  celebrity  dr'pends  npon  the 
4efiGieiM3y  of  their  auta|^pi«t8.  It  is  also  a  Ttilgar  error  to  ascribe  so 
inucb  to  generalship.  Discipline  may  be  neceftsai7  as  a  subordinate  causa} 
^ut,  ia  ail  battles,  victory  is  chiefly  decided  by  couragre. 

t  The  difTcreiice  between  a  mad  attempt  aud  a  slorioos  action  depcndft 
•pon  Buccesi.  , 
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dnrest  tbemselTOs  of  this  prejudice.  They  will  judge  of  ittei^ 
rather  by  their  reasoning  than  by  then  conduct,  and  examine 
more  their  understandings  than  their  passions ;  for,  as  there  are 
many  peisons  who  can  think  but  cannot  act,  prudence  of  cob- 
ducty  and  those  talents  best  adapted  to  active  scenes,  will  perhaps 
be  found  to  depend  more  upon  constitutional  character  than  uponi 
detiberative  wisdom.* 

*  Success  would,  indeed  be  a  mark  of  superior  abilities,  could 
it  be  shown  that  it  were  independent  of  concurring  circumstancesal 
and  that  the  difficulties  surmounted  were  great;  but,  in  activi^ 
concerns*  so  many  causes,  different  from  personal  talent,  have  an 
influence,  that  no  conclusion  drawn  from  them,  can,  ivith  regard 
to  the  mind,  be  depended' on.  There  may,  indeed,  sometimes , 
be  degrees  of  real  greatness  in  the  merit  of  rising  in  the  world; 
but  there  is  oftener  nothing  more  than  good  fortune,  or  a  cast 
of  character,  which  coincides  with  the  situation  of  things  and 
the  dispositions  of  men. 

*  To  succeed  in  life,  the  most  probable  ii^eans  is  to  go  with 
the  sltream.  Worldly  wisdom  consists,  not  in  ibin&ing  justly  of 
acting  reasonably,  according  to  extensive  views,  but  in  humouring  " 
the  times.  Servility  is»  in  general,  the  shortest  road  to  prefer-* 
jnent;  and  intrigue,  in  most  cases,  an  overmatch  for  ability. f 
An  artful  man  regards  the  end  more  than  the  means,  and  de- 
pends, for  success,  upon  pliancy  rather  than  talent;  while  a  per- 
son of  ability,  judging  of  mankind' b^  himself,  imagines  that 
merit  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  acquire  consideration,  and  values 
himself  upon  his  integrity  and  independence-  A  man  of  sens^ 
naturally  perceives  the  beauty  of  noble  and  praise- worthy  actions; 
and  genius  is  generally  accompanied  by  an  inflexible  pride  of 
sentiment,  and  propensity  to  integrity  and  honourable  conduct. 
Besides,  where  there  are  strong  ideas  and  great  vigour  of  mincf; 
there  are  commonly  strong  passions  ana  ungovernable  opinions. 
Mental  exertion,  therefore,  often  impels  to  actions  inconsistent 
with  the  ordinary  progress  of  things.      '     ^ 

*  Those  who  are  most  successful  in  life,  frequently  possess  a 
contractedoess  of  mind  which  render^  it  suitable  to  all  circum- 
stances, confines  its  powers  to  a  narrow  circle,  and  concentrates 
them  alwa3r8  at  the  point  of  action.  The  common  business  of 
life  ii  chiefly  managed  by  habit  and  imitation,   and   a  talent  for 


*  HmnsD  natare  is,  no  doubt,  composed  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind, 
and  active  facnitics  are,  perhaps,  as  importaDt  as  contemplatHre ;  but  still 
n  is  'necessary  to  kei'p  them  separate.  The  maxim,  <  judg^e  of  a  person 
by  his  actions  and  not  by  his  words,*  muM  apply  to  momls  rather  than 
to   ability. 

t  What  are,  indeed,  the  boasted  dissimulation  and  art  of  politicians,  but 
falsehood  and  dishonesty?  ''> 
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it  IS  often  the  emblem  of  a  small  mind.  The  great  employment 
4>f  mankind  is  to  live.  Industry,  therefore,  vill  always  be  more 
valued  than  capacity.  But,  perhaps,  rank  and  riches  are  oftener 
determined  by  the  circumstance  of  birtb  than  by  any  extraord^ 
;aary  exertion  or  ability, 

'  Even  th^  possession  of  virtue,  which  is  much  more  valuable 
ihan  either  power  or  riches,  cannot  confer  greatness  on  any  one; 
and  it  is  a  misapplication  of  terms  to  bestow  the  appellation  of^ 
great  upon  a  person  entitled  only  to  that  of  f(ood,*  Virtue  is 
merely  a  habit  of  the  mind,  or  a  species  of  education  which  is 
nsefnl  to  mankind.  Virtue,  therefore,  can  display  no  extent  of 
thought,  or  intricacy  of  ideas.  Men  are  prone  to  flatter  each 
other  for  qnaUties  which  are  useful  or  pleasing,  and  hence  arises 
Iheir  profusion  of  commendation  to  those  who  are  virtuous;  but 
if  we  suppose  the  mind  in  itself  unchangeable,  its  original  force 
x;an  neither  be  increased  by  virtue  nor  diminished  by  vice-— 
affected  by  praise  nor  dispraise.  All  the  greatness  of  which  man 
k  capable  belongs  neither  to  his  habits  nor  other  circumstances, 
hut  to  his  understanding;  and  he  who  possesses  such  greatness 
can^  by  no  concurrence  of  things,  be  deprived  of  it 

'  Intellectual  talents,  however,  are  not  oftener  unjustly  degra- 
ded, than  exalted,  by  foreign  causes;  and  we  have  generally  oo* 
casion  to  be  on  our  guard  against  imposition  of  one  species  or 
another.  Of  this  class  is  reputation,  derived  from  inflated  senti- 
ment, ^uch  as  the  saying  of  Alexander,  that  he  would  contend 
at  the  Olympic  games,  if  kings  were  his  corapetitors.f  This  is 
universally  termed  magnanimity,  bnt  is  merely  vanity,  or  conceit; 
ftod  suok  conduct  always  receives  that  appellation  in  those  who 
hold  inferior  stations  in  life.  Passions  and  habits  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  distinguished  from  judgment.  Greatness  of  mind 
consists  only  in  the  superior  power  of  discrimi  nation, — not  in  ad- 
miring or  despising,  loving  or  hating,  of  which  all  men  aro 
equaifly  capable. 

*  Nothing  is  indeed  truly  important  in  human  nature,  but  men- 
ial abiliiy.  By  the  original  force  of  mind  which  men  derive 
from  nature  is  their  future  greatness  entirely  determined;  for 
what  men  do  not  accomplish  by  the  power  of  their  minds,  must 
be  ascribed  to  some  foreign  quality  from  which  they  can  claim  no 
merit. 


*  Pope  says,  '  Au  honest  man  is  the  nobUst  work  of  God.*  This  hat 
a  fine  sound,  bat  nothing  more.  There  is  a  cheat  in  conunoa  mofality 
of  which  every  candid    person  must  be  ashamed. 

t  By  irhlch  be  eridently  meant  to  contend  in  rank  and  not  in  ddlK 
and  to  o^ote  adventitiuua  ijualities  to  personal. 
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*  On  the  same  native  superiority  depends,  in  the  first  instaoee^ 
the  extent  of  that  improvement  which  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  the  human  understandings,  and  which  serves  chiefly 
to  distinguish  mankind  from  the  lower  ranks  of  the  creation^ 
The  inferior  animals,  as  they  are  evidently  intended  to  act  within 
a  narrow  circle,  soon  acquire  reason  sufficient  for  it,  and  reach 
the  limits  of  their  cultivation.  The  minds  of  beasts  are  so  in- 
capable of  abstraction,  and  their  perceptions  arise  so  immediately 
from  their  senses,  that  they  attain  maturity  along  with  their  bo- 
dies; and  as  soon  as  their  instincts  are  complete,  their  under- 
standings have  arrived  at  their  perfection.  But  the  human  mind 
contains  higher  powers,  and  admits  of  greater  extension;  for, 
after  the  means  of  information  which  the  senses  furnish  are  ex« 
haosted,  it  retains  the  power  of  increasing  its  knowledge  by  it^ 
own  inherent  exercise.  The  perfection  of  the  mind  of  man  does 
not  depend  upon  the  maturation  of  his  senses,  but  on  that  of  exr 
perience;  and  his  mental  faculties  are  capable  of  improvement 
as   long  as  they   continue   to  be  exercised. 

*  The  expansion  of  the  intellect  is,  indeed,  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  those  casualties  which  influence  its  exertion;  and  minds 
are  rendered  diflbrent  not  less  by  education  than  by   nature. 

*  Yet  circumstances  never  actually  aflcct  the  original  degree  of 
ability.  As  all  education  is  but  information  concerning  the 
state  of  things,  they  can  only  assist  or  retard  its  development. 
But  before  entering  on  the  subject  of  education,  it  may  be  pro^ 
per  to  say  something  on  the  nature  of  external  objects,  and  those 
qualities  which  occasion   intellectual  exertion.' 

To  substantiate  the  position  that  one  idea  equals  another^ 
our  author  continues — 

*  One  idea  is  not  more  difficult  of  conception  than  another.— -Tbt 
idea  of  a  mountain  and  the  idea  of  a  grain  of  sand  are  conceived 
with  equal  ease.  The  mind  is  aflected  only  by  the  relation  of  qualities ; 
suntinuity  and  uniformity  are  indifferent  to  it.  It  is  not  magnitude 
but  number — -the  separation  and  division  of  things — which  engages 
its  attention,  and  furnishes  the  materials  of  its  operation.  All  our 
ideas  are,  merely,  intellectual  properties  called  into  exercise  by  the 
suggestion  of  external  objects.  They  are  all  equally  abstracted 
from  physical  objects,  and  occupy,  it  may  be  said,  for  the  sake  of  il"? 
lustration,  the  same  portion  of  the  mind.  All  subjects,  are,  therefore, 
more  or  less  difiicalt  of  comprehension,  merely,  as  they  contain  a 
greateV  or  less  number  of  different  parts,  and  furnish  many^  or  few 
ideas  ;  and  all  things  possess  complexity,  only,  as  they  possess  variety. 
Thus,  in  viewing  an  extensive  building,  it  is  not  the  same  to  the 
mind,  as  to  the  eye.  The  operation  of  the  eye  may  be  obstructed  by 
the  physical  difficulties  of  vision,  such  as  light  or  shade,  by  int^ren- 
ing  objects^  or  by  the  extent  aad  magnificence  of  the  fabric.:  but  the 
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dafficnity  of  the  nund  must  be  the  labour  of  selecting  its  imrioa.<i  parts, 
of  removing  their  confusion,  and  arranging  them  according  to  their 
natural  dependance  upon  each  other.  However  extensive  an  object 
may  be.  or  however  far  any  landscape  may  spread,  or  edifice  extend,  it 
may  still  be  easy  of  conception  ;  for  if  all  its  parts  be  the  same,  they 
are  but  as  one  part ;  and  without  diversity  there  can  be  no  discrimi^aii 
tion/ 

This  is  our  opinion — ^present  a  sculptor  with  the  great 
toe  of  a  gigantic  statue,  and  his  scientific  mind  will,  Sn- 
3tantaneousJy,  form  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  original 
proportions  of  the  colossal  work. 

Reducing  this  fact  to  hypothesis,  we  presume,  to  b^ 
well  understood  at  court.  The  serpentine  fleet  has  been 
jdecked  iu  the  Liliputian  splendour  of  battle  array  ;  and 
this  ^^urWe  phantasmagoria  is  to  elevate  the  mind  of  poos 
John  Bull,  to  an  awful  admiration  of  the  real  grandeur 
/of  the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England  ! 

On  the  importance  of  order  in  meaUU  operations, 

*  Order  is  the  essence  of  science,  or  it  may  be  called  science  itself; 
for  what  would  science  be  without  order  ?  In  the  military  art  it  con- 
stitutes streng-th.  In  bu$iness,  it  produces  dispatch  and  ease  ;  andl 
where  it  is  not  demanded  as  a  requisite,  it  is  sougfht  as  an  ornament 
In  order  consists  one  of  the  principles  of  beauty— re^lan^.  The  de* 
light  which  we  have  in  viewing  the  array  of  an  army,  or  the  unifonn 
disposition  of  cultivated  fields,  arises  from  the  utility  of  arraDgement,  ami 
the  relation  which  we  perceive  between  the  means  and  the  end.  Method 
is  valued  even  on  the  mogt  triilincf  sciences.  In  dancingcaBd  rousic^  it 
ia  what  chiefly  pleases.  But,  in  literature,  and  those  employments  which 
more  immediately  represent  ths  mind,  the  effects  of  order  are  moil 
eonspicuous.' 

On  education.  "  , 

*  Man  has  been  called  the  creature  of  circumstances.  The  mini 
comes  into  the  world  naked  and  destitute  of  ideas.  All  ability  dependi 
upon  knowledge  ;  every  accomplishment  is  an  attainment  ;  every 
talent,  an  acquirement.  Ability,  however,  may  be  said  to  be  of  two 
kinds ;  natural,  as  well  as  acquired.  Both  are  equally  accidental ;  the 
first,  arising  from  the  original  frame  of  the  mind  or  body  ;  the  second, 
from  opportunity  of  improvem(:nt  united  with  industry.  Learning  is, 
by  some,  taken  for  a  proof  of  capacity  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  facility 
and  extent  of  acquisition  are  proportionate  to  the  natm'al  aptitude  of 
the  mind.' 

We  find  ourselves  creeping  fast  into  a  maze  ;  and  pause 
i»  inquire,  whether  eonfuaion  may  not  be  classically  oon- 
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mvUmi  mih  method  ;  for,  a  maze  is  the  methodical  work 
of  regularity^  expressly  constructed  to  bewilder  all  who 
^proach  it.  We  are  told  first,  that  ability  is  accidentcJL... 
&&Uy  that  acquisitioa  is  proportionate  to  the  natural  ap- 
titude of  the  mind. 

The  ehiaro  oscuro  is  beautiful  in  the  art  of  painting,  and 
logic,  possibly^  jopay  give  it  similar  qualities  in  the  art  of 
writing.  At  ajil  ^yents^  these  contradictious  are  too  profound 
tt^r  the  limits  of  pur  understaudiu|^. 

*  The  expansion  of  intellect  resembles  the  spreading^  of  flame.  Fire 
arises  from  a  spark,  and,  by  embracing  matter,  kindlesintofonflagratioB.' 

But  if  the  mind  come  into  the  world  nahed  and  destitute 
of  idea8....if  ability  be  accidental,  where  is  the  spark  that 
education  is  to  kindle  into  the  fire  of  genius  ?  We 
learn,  that  a  poet,  an  orator,  a  critic,  or  a  logician,  should 
know  every  thing.  We,  however,  content  ourselves  with 
the  ambition,  rather  than  the  presumed  attainment,  of  imi* 
tersal  knowiedge. 

Memory  the  concomitant  of  education,  or  experience  j 
dependant  on  judgment,  or  strength  of  mind. 

y  Whatever  we  remember  is  6xed  on  onr  minds  by  some  interest  les- 
«r  more  ;  and  the  stronger  the  impression  the  more  vivid  our  recoUe- 
tion.    I>ifficQlty  of  attainment  and  retention  never  fail  to  accompany 
each  other,  and  labour  is  always  recompensed  with  remembrance.'   *  A 
strong  mind  is  capable  of  perceiving  the  most  distant  analogies,  and  af 
vniting  the  most  remote  objects  in  nature.    An  extensive  comprehen;* 
flion  and  great  memory,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  go  together- ^  • 
Hios,  a  person  who  has,  by  long  experience,  made  him$e]f  arqusdntei 
with  most  sciences,  or  at  least  bas  a  mind  stored  with  general  informa-  * 
lioD,  when  an  observation  is  made  which  engages  his  attention,  or  any 
event  occurs,  which  raises  his  astonishment,  immediately  retraces  his 
experience  in  search  of  similar  and  related  objects,,  and  assembles  every 
thing  connected  with  it  within  the  compass  of  his  knowledge  ;  so  that 
his  ideas  are  carried  backward  in  a  train  by  the  relation  which   they 
bear  to  each  other.'  '  Memory  is  but  an  extension  of  the  understanding^ 
and  the  excellence  of  the  fonner  is  always  proportionate  to  that  of  the 
latter.'     *  Tlie  memory  of  persons  of  narrow  comprehension  is  in  pro- 
portion to  their  judgment,  and  consistent  with  their  pursuits  and  in- 
terests.   The  mind  must  be  extended  according  to  its  magnitude,  and 
•very  person  has  a  range  of  reflection  peculiar  to  his  capacity.' 

Classification,  the  great  instrument  of  judgment..../rbiSf 
gs  defined  by  our  author,  is  the  conversibii  of  many  ideas 
into  few.     The  concluding  subjects,  are  as  follow  : 

The  greatness  of  milid»  known  by  the  extent  of  ebjecte 
which  they  embrace ;  or  by  their  capability  of  tracjipg  oiia 
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eanse,  or  arrangrng  one  set  offsets The  mind,  exeels  in  all 

things,  according  to  its  strength The  mind,  goyePDcd  by 

the  passions,  and  directed  by  accident Labour,  necessary  t» 

attain  exeeUence  ;  and  merit,  to  acquire  fame The  min4 

excels   only    by  the    appropriation    of   its    powers The 

treating   of  simple  subjects  no    less    peculiar    to    inferior 

ininds,  than  that   of  extensive,  to  superior Some   minds 

haTc  too  much  genius  for  simple  subjects.. ..Genius  not  to  be 
'estimated  by  tb^  degree  of  pleasure  which  any  productioft 
affi>rds....Juidgmei)it  and  imagination  only  dtfFerent  applica- 
ti<His  of  the  mmd.... Fancy  l)nt  an  inferior  degree  of  judgment^ 
smd  subservi.eqt  to  ahigher....  Difference  of  subject  creates  diffe- 
rence of  success,  and  enables  one  miud  to  excel  another.... 
Corporeal  talents  to  be  distinguished  from  mental... .The  im- 
portance of  habit  ;  some  studiej^  disqualify  for  others.... 
The  uolversal  criterion  of  genius. 

^  In  estimating^  genius,  one  emptoyment  may  be  taken  for  another  ; 
judgment  for  fancy,  and  fancy  for  judgment,  observing  always  to  give 
adventitious  circumstances  their  due  wf.igbt.  Extent  of  geDii^s  may  be 
discovered  in  every  shape,  by  the  expanse  of  miod  displayed.  Ji|dg- 
ment  is  fancy  condensed  ;  and  fancy  is  judgment  diffused/  '  Every 
person^s  genius  is  known  by  his  judgment  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the 
quantum  of  thought  which  it  contains,  that  al)  composition  onght  tt> 
Devalued.' 

Sucby  then,  is  the  outline  of  tbis  singularly  constructed, 
work ;  which  is  more  truly '  tlie  speculative  theory  of  a 
philosophy,  than  the  philosophy  itself.  We  do  not  venture 
this  assertion  in  disrespect  to  Mr  Duncan's  talents  ;  oa 
'the  contrary,  we  greatly  admire  them. ...our  allusion  is  te 
the  employment  of  them.  We  admit  it  to  be  the  province 
of  genius  to  forsake  the  beaten  paths  of  science,  and  to  ex- 
plore originality.  Gepius  is  superior  to  all  common  attempts 
at  excellence  ;  and  pursues  fame  through  the  wilderness. 

The  conception  of  a  vast  project,  however,  is  not  in- 
separable from  an  inability  to  communicate  to  others,  the 
intelligence  we  powerfully  feel  our.selves.  We  have  known 
persons  without  education,  form  the  most  rapid  and  correct 
calculations,  from  an' association  of  ideas,  decisive  as  t^ 
(hemselve^  ;  but  inexplicable  to  all  others.  And  we  recol- 
lect to  have  undersltood,  some '  years  ago,  that  the  super*' 
.  visor  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgeif  inter's  canals,  combined  the 
most  powerful  effects,  from  the  suggestions  of  his  ownmiiMl, 
without  having  the  facility  of  imparting  the  relative  system^ 
ef  his  plaoft,  sven  to  the  workmen  whom  he  directed. 
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FdssiUjr,  Mr.  Dancan  may  partake  some  little  of  tbif 
sort  of  reeling.  I'lie  whole  of  bis  ivoik  displays  a  vast 
depth  of  thought — a  general  .knowledge  of  the  world — aad 
profound  reading.  But,  we  con^iider  it  whull)  impossible 
to  prove,  that  a  inan  witU  a  vigorous  Cc^n^titutiou  is,  thereby^ 
endowed  with  a  strong  mind. 

The  features  are  called  the  index  to  the  mind,  and  Lavater 
baa  taken  uncommon  pains  to  prove,  that  certain  curved 
imes,  iu  the  countenance,  infallibly  delineate  certain  passion^ 
in  the  mind.  It  is  a  dangerous  study.  Many  har4-foaturedl 
jBten  possess  most  excellent  hearts^. 


Aar.  II. — Anecdotes  of  Mnsie^  Historical  and  Bicipapfiical ;  in  H 
Series  of  Letters,  from  a  Gentleman  to  hia  Danghter.  By 
A.  Bunrb^  A.  M      3  vol.     12mo.    pp.  445,   510,  456.    SOft. 

LoDgmau  &  Co.     1814. 

^    Music  holds  so  distinguished  a  rank  among  the  accom- 

Jdishmeuts  of  polished  society,  and  is,  indeed,  so  cherished  a 
anaticism  among  the  lower  classes,  that  it  is  considered,  al- 
most equally  essential  toward  the  refinement  of  the  right 
honourable  belle^of  fashion,  and  the  daughter  of  mine  host  at 
the  Bell  tavern.  The  fascinations  of  the  science,  however^ 
are  wholly  independent  of  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  pupils.  It 
is  a  science  to  be  traced  to  very  remote  ages;  and  has  gra- 
dually improved,  from  the  wild  melody  of  the  oaten  pipe,  to 
the  scientific  unisons  of  a  full  orchestra,  embodying,  with  des- 
criptive variety  and  pathos,  sounds  tha);  awaken  the  affections 
to  rapture,  or  iuU  the  senses  into  a  delicious  trance. 

The  history,  therefore,  of  the  birth,  parentage,  and  educa^ 
tion  of  this  now  matured  science,  claims  a  distinguished  pa:^ 
tronage  from  the  ladies,  to  wliom  it  is  more  pecuUarly  ad« 
dressed. 

We  tiud  these  volumes  compiled  by  an  anxious  parent,  in 
compliment  to  his  daughter;  and,  aware  that  study  may 
borrow  allurements  from  the  advantages  of  tasteful  costume, 
be  has  clothed  his  iuformation  iu  the  light,  afry,  dre&s  of  n 
familiar  correspondence. 

Oa  the  music  of  the  ancients,  he  says, 

*  From  yoariafanry,  my  dearest  Caroline,  your  imtmction  has  been 
tily  chief  employment,  your  improvement  the  higtevt  object  of  my 
ambition ;  and,  if  those  moral  religious  piiuciples  which  I  have  endea^ 
voured,  from  tiie  eaiti^t  dawn  of  reason,  to  iac|ilcate,  nudntain  thejr 
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i  on  yovr  fvtore  condoct,  I  shall  feel  abandandj  revmrded  for 
lEianj  years  of  labour  and  anxiety. . 

'  Yoor  attentioii,  boweter,  has  not  been,  exclosirely,  directed  -to  sviK* 
Jeds  of  everlasting  importance ;  nor  has  the  history  of  the  world  yoit 
Mve  in,  which,  in  iact,  inclodes  little  more  than  a  narratire  of  the  vices 
and  foliies  of  mankind,  entirely  precluded  the  study  of  those  trifling, 
yet  faaciaating^  accomptishraents,  ^icfa  are  apparently  considered  as 
indispensalHe  in  the  modem  system  of  educatioo. 
-  '  la  acqwin^  the  practical  execution  of  music,  yon  have,  of  neeesaity^ 
sacrificed  a  very  considerable  portion  of  time,  which  might,  perhaps, 
bave  been  more  profitably,  but  certainly  not  mcnre  agreeably  em- 
ployed. 

*  llie  historical  department  of  this  charming  science,  I  shall  taka 
mpon  mjrself :  you  will  thus  be  relieved  from  the  toil  of  traveUing 
thffoagh  huge  volumes,  equally  learned  and  nninteresting,  in  search  of 
these  amusing  anecdotes  whidh  are  interwoven  with  the  study  of  tha 
liberal  arta,  md  the  rt-fiuements  of  polished  society.  In  a  word,  3^00 
will  thus  attain  many  subjects  of  blamele&is  conversation,  released  from 
ihe  fatigue  of  encountering  the  pedantry  of  speculation,  and  the  dull* 
tiess*  of  criticism. 

*  The  infancy  of  every  art  and  science  is  involved  in  impenetrable 
<^bscarity,  and  the  difficulties,  absolutely  insurmountable,  wbich  con- 
tinoally  present  themselves,  in  tracing  their  early  progress,  too  fre- 
quently render  the  studies  of  the  antiquarian  irksome  to  himself,  and 
useless  to  society..  In  respect  to  the  music  of  antiquity,  all  at  present 
Is  fable  or  conjecture.  The  few  documents  that  have  survivf^  the  iiV 
nipdon  of  the  northern  nations  tending  to  embai-rass,  rather  than  to 
dacidate  oar  inquiries/ 

Pursuing  bis  subject,  our  author  tells  us,  that  the  system 
of  harmony  adopted  by  the  ancient  Greeks  was,  most  pro-- 
bably,  invented,  or  at  least  brought  from  Egypt,  at  that  time 
the  abode  of  elegance  and  refinement,  by  the  famed  Pytha- 
geras.  The  dramas  of  ancient  Greece  were  not  only  sung, 
but  accompanied  by  musical  instruments  ;  probably  muck  in 
the  style  of  modern  recitative  at  the  Italian  opera. 

In  those  days,  every  poet  was  a  musician  ;  for  music  was 
the  foundation  of  all  science,  and  those  ignorant  of  musia 
were  considered  as  uneducated  beings. 

*  But,  notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  their  music,  the  poets  tiiem* 
selves  being  able  to  set  their  own  pieces,  and  to  sing  them  so  well  to 
4be  aatisfaclion  of  the  public^  is  a  certain  proof,  that  their  music  had 
not  only  fewer  difficulties,  but  also  fewer  excellencies  thaq  the  modem* 
Ta  be,  at  once,  a  great  poet,  and  a  great  musician,  appears  to  our  ooia^ 
ceplion  utterly  impossible;  othenrise,  why  should  not  such  a  ooincU 

i  of  talents  frequently  occur  ?    Bdilton  studied  music,  and  so  have 
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wmy  of  our  poets ;  bii(,  fo  nnderstand  it  eqnally  well  with  a  professor^ 
»  a  dnide^i^  to  which  they  could  not  fid[>xnrt.  Besides,  a  ^diib  for 
poetry  Is  so  far  from  iocluoing  a\^eiutis  for  music,  that  some  of  dur 
greatest  poets  have  not  only  been  (fnemies  to  hamrony,  but  have  had 
•ars  80  unlbrtiiiiately  con&tracted,  as  not  to  eiable  them  to  dbtii^oiak 
one  sound  from  another. 

.  *  The  Grecian  sage,  according  to  Graviaa,  was  at  ooce  a  pbiloso^ 
phor,  a  poet,  and  a  musician.  In  separating  these  chaiacten,  says  be^ 
tliey  have  all  been  weakened :  the  sphere  of  philosophy  has  been  coa«- 
Iracted;  ideas  haire  failed  in  poetry;  and  force  and  enei^in  song. 

*  The  profession  of  an  actor  was  long  honourable  among  the  Greeks; 
Their  poets,  who  were  likewise  orators,  statesmen,  and  generals,  per< 
formed  the  principal  cliaracters  in  their  own  pieces;* 

And^  we  learn  itoja  Cicero,  that  Roman  actors  declaimed 
in  recitative,  lie  tells  us,  that  Roscius  had  always  said,  when 
age  should  dijniuish  his  force,  he  would  not  abandon  the 
dtage,  but  would  proportion  his  performance  to  his  powers, 
by  directing  music  to  conform  to  the  weakness  of  his  voice* 
And  so  it  actually  happened  :  Roscius,  in  his  advanced  age,* 
sang  in  a  lower  pitch  of  voice,  and  the  musicians  regulated 
their  accompaniment  accordingly. 

*  In  a  moral  point  of  view^  the  effects  of  music  have  been  considered 
by  ancient  writers  as  eminently  salatai-jr  in  softening'  the  manners — ^in 
promoting  civiHzation'-^in  exciting,  or  r^ressing  the  passions-^and  ia 
the  cure  of  various  diseases. 

'But,  Nero  played  on  his  late  when  Rome  was  in  flames.  A  popular 
air,  even  of  a  very  simple  construction,  may  be  easily  supposed,  by  the 
aid  of  appropriate  poetry,  to  excite  the  passions  of  love  or  anger — to 
inflame  the  warrior — or  melt  the  love-sick  maid.  The  plaintive  Scots 
melodies,  and  Parc'irs  simple  «ir,  '  Britons  strike  home  P  wiU  SttC' 
ficiently  elucidate  this  possibility  to  an  £nglish  ear. 

'The  voices  of  animals, the  whistling  of  winds,  thefall  of  waters,  the 
concussions  of  bodies  of  various  kinds,  and,  especially,  the  melody  of 
birds,  as  they  all  contain  essential  rudiments  of  harmony,  may  easily 
be  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  minds  of  intelligent  creatures  witk 
■Qch  ideas  of  sound,  as  time,  and  the  accumulated  observation  of  suc- 
ceeding ages,  could  not  fail  to  improve  into  a  system. 

'  Birds  were,  assuredly,  the  most  ancient  music-masters.  Even  to 
this  day,  with  all  our  boasted  refinement — all  our  natural  and  artificial 
exertions,  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  assert,  that  either  Mrs.  Billing-' 
ton,  the  dehgbt  of  the  present  aore— «or  FarineUi,  the  admiration  of  the 
last,  ever  approached  the  excellence  of  these  instinctive  musicians, 
either  in  fertility  of  imagination,  in  the  briUiancy  of  their  shake,  or 
Beatncss  of  extcution,' 
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.These  letters  pursue  a  regular  detail  of  musiCy  nattouallf 
arranged.  They  describe  the  cliaracters  of  the  troubadours, 
aud  minstrels  of  former  times ;  and  embellish  history  with 
lively  and  interesting  anecdotes.  But,  as  we  had  occasiMiy 
ki  our  last  number,  to  review  a  work  on  musical  biography, 
in  which  we  particularised  the  most  eminent  artists  of  anti- 
quity, we  forbear  to  repeat  our  routine ;  confessing,  however, 
l^at  the  volumes  now  before  us  are  by  far  more  pleasing,  and 
equally  abound  with  information.  Many  of  the  anecdotes, 
indeed,  are  the  same*  We  find,  however,  one  anecdote  in 
1633,  very  appropriate  to  the  present  day,  which  we  extract. 

*  This  masque,  entitled  The  Triumphs  of  Peace,  and  written  by 
James  Shirley,  a  dramatist  of  the  secood  class  ia  the  reign  of  Cbofm 
the  First,  and  author  of  about  forty  plays,  was  acted  at  Whitehall,  and 
the  whole  expense  defrayed  by  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  four  inns  of  court, 
as  a  testimony  of  duty  and  loyalty  on  his  majesty's  return  from  Scot<- 
land,  after  terminating  the  discontents  of  that  kingdom.  Such  pas* 
sages  in  this  curious  manuscript  as  are  more  particularly  characterise 
tical  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  shall  be  presented  to  the  reader  in 
the  anthor^s  own  words. 

*  *  About  AUhollantide  this  year  (1 G33) ,  several  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  Four  Inns  of  Court,  amongst  whom  some  were  servants  of 
the  kin^,  had  a  design  that  these  Inns  of  Court  should  present  their 
service  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  testify  their  affections  to  them  by 
the  outward  and  splendid  visible  testimony  of  a  royal  masque,  of  all  the 
four  societies  joining  together,  to  be  by  them  brought  to  the  court,  as 
an  expression  of  their  love  and  duty  towards  their  majesties. 

^  *  This  was  hinted  at  in  the  courts  and  by  them  intimated  to  the  cbiejf 
of  those  societies,  that  it  would  be  well  taken  from  them ;  and  some 
held  it  the  more  seasonable,  because  this  action  would  manifest  their 
difierence  of  opinion  from  Mr.  Prynne'«  new  learning,  and  serve  to 
eonfute  his  Histrio^mnstix  against  interludes. 

*  *  This  dt^ign  took  well  with  all  the  Inns  of  Court,  especially  th« 
younger  sort  of  them ;  and,  in  order  to  put  it  in  execution,  the  bench- 
ers  of  each  Society  met,  and  agpreed  to  have  this  solemnity  performed, 
in  the  noblest  aud  most  stately  manner  that  could  be  inventsd.  . 

*  The  better  to  effect  tliis,  it  was  resolved  in  each  house  to  choose 
two  of  their  membera,  whom  they  should  judge  fittest  for  such  a 
business,  to  be  a  committee,  by  joint  assistance,  to  cariy  on  that 
allair. 

'  *  In  the  Middle  Temple  were  chosen  of  this  committee  Mr.  Edward 
Byde,  and  Whitelocke  (the  author) ;  for  the  Inner  Temple,  Sir  £dr . 
ward  Herbert,  and  Mr.  Selden;    for  Lincoln's  Inn,   Mr.  Ajtoraey 
Moy,  and  Mr.  Geiiing;  and  for  Gray's  Inn,  Sir  JohnJEJ^ach  and 
Mr*  "■^^»— ". 
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*  *  TTiif  committee,  bein^  empowered  by  the  benchers,  made  several 
BHb-rommittees,  one  of  which  was  to  take  care  of  the  poetical  part  of 
the  business ;  another,  of  the  properties  of  the  masques,  and  anti- 
t^asquers,  and  other  actors ;  another,  of  the- di  ncin:*: ;  and  to  me,  ia 
p^icular,  was  committed  the  whole  care  and  chvtge  of  all  the  music 
for  this  great  masque. 

'  ^  1  made  choice  of  Mr.  Simon  Ives,  an  honest  and  able  mmieian*  of 
excelltnt  skill  in  his  art,  and  of  Mr.  Lawes,  to  compose  the  ai»,  ks-» 
sons»  and  songs,  for  the  masque,  and  to  be  mastecs  of  aU  the  music 
under  me. 

*  *  I  also  made  choice  of  four  of  the  most  excellent  musicians  of  the 
Queen's  chapel,  M.  la  Ware,  M.  du  Val,  M.  Robert,  and  M.  Man,  with 
divers  others  of  foreign  nations,  who  were  most  eminent  in  their  «rt; 
n6t  in  the  least  neglecting  mt  own  countrjrmen,  whose  knowledge  in 
music  rendered  them  useful  m  this  action,  to  bear  their  parts  iit  the 
music,  which  I  resolved,  if  I  could,  to  have  so  performed,  as  might  ex* 
eel  any  that  ever  before  had  been  in  England. 

'  *  *  Herein  I  kept  my  purpose,  causing  the  meetings  of  all  the  mnsi^- 
cians  to  be  frequent  at  my  house  in  Salisbury  Court;  and  there  i  have 
had  together,  at  one  time,  of  English,  French,  Italian,  German,  and 
other  masters  of  music,  forty  lutes,  besides  other  instruments,  and  voices 
of  the  most  excellent  kind  in  consort. 

'  *  The  time  for  presenting  this  masque  at  Whitehall  was  agreed  ta 
be  on  Candlemas  Night,  to  end  Christmas ;  and  the  several  parts  of  it 
being  brought  near  to  a  readiness  for  action,  Hyde  and  Whitelocke 
w^Bre  sent  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  MonU 
gOroeiy,  and  to  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  comptroller  of  the  king  s  house* 
to  advise  with  them,  and  take  order  about  the  scene,  and  preparing 
things  in  the  banquetting  house. 

*  *  The  dancers,  masquers,  anti-masquers,  and  musicians,  did  before-* 
hdnd  practise  in  the  place  where  they  were  to  present  the  masque,  and 
the  scenes  were  artfully  painted  by  Inigo  Jones,  at  the  lowdr  end  of 
the  banquetting  house,  and  all  things  \?ere  in  readiness. 

*  *'  The  grand  masquers  were  four  gentlemen  of  each  Inn  of  Court, 
most  suitable  for  their  persons,  dancing,  and  garb,  for  that  business  ; 
and  it  was  ordered  that  they  should  be  drawn  in  four  rich  chariots, 
four  masquers  in  each  chariot,  by  six  horses  in  each. 

' '  And  to  prevent  difference  about  the  order  of  their  going,  it  was 
propounded  by  Whitelocke,  and  assented  to  by  the  Committee,  that  . 
the  chariots  should  be  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  triumph* 
ant  chariots,  and,  being  of  an  oval  focm  in  the  s^ts,  there  would  be  no 
difference  of  place  in  them. 

For  the  several  colours,  and  for  the  precedence  of  the  chariots,  it- 
toreed,  that  one  of  each  house  of  the  committee  should  throw  the 
^  di^°^lL^  ^^^^  happened,  the  society  to  be  bound,  of  which  he  that 

threw^v^^tei!^™^''* 

« (  £  threw^ill^^^  ^^  ^^  Middle  Temple,  and  by  my  cast  had  the  place 
or  the  secondclff^^**  ^^  silver  and  blue  (or  my  colours,  which 
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eeloon  I  ha?e  e?er  since  kept  in  my  liTerieg,  and  upon  aB  soleziui 
occasioos. 

*  *  Candlemas  Day  being  come,  and  all  things  being  in  readiness,  the 
masquers,  horsemen*  nnisicians,  dancers,  and  all  that  were  actors  in 
the  bosiness,  set  forth  from  Ely  House,  iu  Holborn,  every  one  in  their 
order,  towards  WbitehaU,  their  way  being  directed  through  Chancery* 
iane,  and  from  thence  through  I'emble-bar,  and  so  the  high  way  to 
thecontt. 

^^  *  The  l&nt  that  marched  were  twenty  footmen,  in  scarlet  lirvies 
with  silver  lace,  each  one  having  bis  sword  by  his  side,  a  baton  in  one 
hand,  and  a  torch  lighted  in  the  other :  these  were  the  marshal's  men» 
Mvlio  cleared  the  streets,  made  way,  and  were  all  about  the  marshal^ 
waiting  his  commands: 

' '  After  them,  and  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  them,  came  the  mar- 
dial,  Mr.  Darrell,  afterwards  knighted  by  the  king,  an  extraordinaiy 
kaindsome,  proper  gentleman,  one  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  agreed  upon  by  the 
committee  for  this  service. 

^  *  He  was  mounted  upon  one  of  the  king^s  best  horses,  and  richest 
saddles,  and  his  own  habit  was  exceeding  rich  and  glorious,  his  horse- 
aumship  very  gallant ;  and,  besides  his  roarshalmen,  he  had  two  lac- 
qnayes,  who  carried  torches  by  him/  and  a  page  in  livery,  that  went 
by  him,  carrying  bis  cloak. 

*  *  After  him  followed  one  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
in  very  rich  clothes,  five-and-twenty  ^chosen  out  of  each  house,  of  the, 
moat  proper  andhandsome  young  gentlemen  of  the  societies. 

*  *  Every  one  of  them  was  gallantly  mounted,  on  the  best  horses,  and 
with  the  best  furniture,  that  the  king's  stable,  and  the  stables  of  all 
the  nobility  in  town,  codd  afford,  and  they  were  forward  on  this  occa- 
sion to  lend  them. 

*  *'  The  richness  of  tiie  apparel  and  furniture,  glittering  by  the  light 
of  the  multitude  of  torches  attending  them,  with  the  motion  and  stir- 
riq^  of  their  mettled  horses,  and  the  many  and  various  gay  liveries  of 
their  servants,  but  especially  the  personal  beauty  and  g^antir  of  the 
bandaome  young  gentileraen,  made  the  most  glorious  and  splendid  show 
that  ever  was  l«held  in  England. 

.  ' '  After  die  horsemen  cama  the  anti-masquers ;  and  as  the  horsemen 
had  their  music,  about  a  dozen  of  the  best  trumpets  proper  for  them, 
so  the  first  anti-masque,  being  of  cripples  and  beggars  on  horseback, 
had  their  music  of  keys  and  tongs,  and  the  like,  snapping  and  yet  play- 
ing in  consort  before  them.  These  beggars  were  mounted  on  the  poor- 
est, leanest  jades,  that  could  be  gotten  out  of  the  dust  carts,  or  else- 
where ;  and  the  variety  and  change  from  such  noble  music  and  gallant 
horses,  as  went  before  them,  unto  their  pitiful  music  and  horses,  made 
both  of  them  the  more  pleasing. 

*  *  After  the  beggar's  anti-masque,  came  men  on  horseback,  plajring 
upon  pipes,  whistles,  and  instruments,  sounding  notes  like  those  of 
birds  of  all  sorta,  and  in  excellent  consort,  and  were  followed  by  the 
anti-masqoe  of  birds.    Ibis  was  an  owl  in  an  ivy  bush,  with  many  s«  < 
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▼eral  sorts  of  other  birds  in  a  cluster  about  the  owl,  gsaingy  as  it  were^ 
iipoD  her :  these  were  little  boys,  put  iuto  covers  of  the  shapes  of  thuse 
birds,  rarely  fitted,  and  sitting  on  small  honses,  with  footmen  going  by 
them,  having  all  of  them  torches  in  their  hands* 

'  ^  After  this  anti-masque  came  other  musicians  on  horseback,  play« 
ing  upon  bag-pipes,  horne-pipes,  and  such  kind  of  northern  music*. 
First  in  this  anii-mhsque  ixxle  a  fellow  upon  a  little  horse,^  with  a 
great  bitt  in  his  mouth,  and  upon  the  man's  head  was  a  bitt,  with 
headstall  and  reins  fastened,  and  signified  a  projector,  that  none  in 
the  kingdom  might  ride  their  horses,  but  with  such  bits  as  they 
should  buy  of  him.  Another  projector,  who  begged  a  patent  of  mo- 
nopoly to  feed  capons  with  carrots,  and  several  other  projectors 
were  in  like  manner  personated,  which  pleased  the  spectators  the 
Qiore,  because  by  it  an  information  was  covertly  given  to  the  king, 
of  the  unfitness  and  ridiculousness  of  these  projects  against  the 
law ;  and  the  attorney  Noy,  who  had  most  knowledge  of  them  had  » 
great  hand  in  this  anti-masque  of  the  projectors. 

^  *  After  this  and  several  other  anti-masqiies  were  past,  there  came 
six  of  the  chief  musicians  on-  horseback,  upon  foot  clothes,  and  ia 
the  habits  of  heathen  priests,  ^nd-  footmen  carrying  of  torches  by 
them.  Then  a  sumptuous  chaript,  drawn  by  six  horses,  with  laige 
plumes  of  feathers,  in  which  were  about  a  dozen  persons,  in  several 
habits  of  gods  and  goddesses.  Then  other  large  open  chariots,  wi^h 
musicians  in  like  habits,  but  all  with  some  variety  and  distinction. 
These,  going  before  the  grand  masquers,  played  on  excellent  loud  mu* 
sic  all  the  way  as  they  went 

'  *  The  chariot,  in  which  sate  the  four  grand  masquers  of  Gray's  Inn,. 
was  drawn  by  four  horses  all  on  breast,  coursed  to  their  heels  all  over 
with  cloth  of  tissue,  of  the  colour  of  crimson  and  silver,  huge  plumes 
of  red  and  white  feathers  on  their  heads  and  buttockes,  and  the  coach« 
man's  cap  and  feather,  his  long  coat,  and  his  very  whip  and  cushion^ 
of  the  same  stuffe  and  colour.  These  maskers  had  habits,  doublets^ 
trunke  hose,  and  cappes  of  the  most  rich  cloth  of  tissue,  and  wrought 
as  thick  with  silver  spangles  as  they  could  be  placed,  with  lai^e  white 
silk  stockings  up  to  tneir  trunke-hose,  and  rich  sprigges  in  their  cappes^ 
then^iselves  proper  and  beautiful  young  gentlemen.  On  each  side  oi 
the  chariot  were  four  footmen,  in  liveries  of  the  colour  of  the  chariot, 
carrying  large  flambois  in  their  hands,  which>  with  the  torches,  gave 
such  a  lustre  to  the  paintings,  spangles,  and  habits,  that  hardly  any 
thing  could  be  invented  to  appear  more  glorious. 

<  *  After  this  followed  the  other  three  chariots,with  the  grand  masquers 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Inner  Temple,  and  Lincoln^s  Iim,  alike  richly 
habited  and  attended ;  and  as  the  sixteen  grand  masquers  were  most 
handsome  and  lovely,  and  the  equipage  so  full  of  state,  and  height  of 
gallantry,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  was  never  outd<me  by  any  represen- 
tation mentioned  in  our  former  glories. 

<  <  The  torches,  and  flaming  huge  flambois,  borne  by  the  sixle  of  each 
chariot  made  it  seem  lightsome  as  uoQa-^y^  but  more  glittering  ^ 
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-tod  gave  a  fidl  and  clear  light  to  all  the  streets  and  windows  at  they 


The  march  was  slow,  io  regard  of  their  great  number,  but  more 
intenupted  by  the  multitude  of  spectators  in  th«  streets,  besides 
the  wiiidows;  and  they  all  seemed  loth  to  part,  with  so  glorious  a 
aptctacle. 

*  *  This  gave  opportunity  to  Hyde  and  Whitelocke,  who  usually  were 
together,  to  take  a  coach,  and  by  the  other  way  to  get  before  them  to 
Whitehall,  whsre  they  found  the  fayre  banquetting-^house  so  crowded 
with  fayre  I&dies,  glistering  with  their  rich  cloaths,  and  richer  jewels, 
and  with  lovds  and  gentlemen  of  great  quality,  that  there  was  scarce 
xoom  for  the  king  and  queen  to  enter  in.  They  saw  that  all  things 
were  in  readiness  there,  auU  the  lord  chamberlain  carried  them  up  to 
the  chamber  of  the  beautitul  and  ingenious  Countess  of  Caernar-i 
▼on,  bis  daughter,  whose  company  was  no  small  pleasure  and  re- 
iireshment. 

'  *  I'he  king  and  queen  stood  at  a  window,  looking  straight  forward 
iiito  the  street,  to  see  the  masque  come  by ;  and  being  delighted  with 
tlie  noble  brave  ty  ot  it,  they  sent  to  the  marshall,  to  desire  that  the 
whole  ^how  might  tetch  a  turri  about  the  tilt-yard,  that  their  majesties 
might  liave  a  double  view  of  them,  which  was  done  accordiugly,  and 
then  thty  alighted  at  V\  hitehall  gate,  and  were  conducted  to  several 
jTOoms  aod  pliices  prepared  for  them. 

' '  The  horsemen  of  the  masque,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  sate  in  the  gallery  reserved  for  them,  and  those  of  the  commit* 
tee  that  were  present  were  with  them;  only  Hyde  and  Whitelocke 
were  placed  below  among  the  grandees,  and  near  the  scene,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  give  assistance,  if>'there  should  be  occasion^ 
^d  as  an  extraordinary  favour  to  thsm  at  tliat  time,  and  in  that 
presence. 

* '  The  king  and  queen,  and  all  their  noble  train,  being  come  in,  the 
masque  began,  and  was  incomparably  performed,  in  the  dancing, 
speechts,  music,  and  scenes:  the  dances,  figures,  properties— the 
voices,  instruments,  songs,  airs,  compos  ure8-*-the  words  and  actions, 
were  all  of  them  exact;  none  tailed  in  their  parts,  and  the  scenes  were 
most  ciurious  and  costly. 

* '  The  queen  did  the  honour  to  some  of  the  masquers  to  dance  with 
tliem  herself,  and  to  jiidge  them  as  good  dancers  as  ever  she  saw ;  and 
the  great  ladies  were  very  free,  and  civil  in  dancing  with  all  the 
masquers,  as  they  were  taken  out  by  them. 

•  *  Thus  they  continued  their  sports  until  it  was  almost  morning;  and 
then  the  king  and  queen  retiring,  the  masquers  and  inns  of  court  gen* 
tlemen  were  brought  to  a  stately  banquet,  and  after  that  was  dispersed, 
every  one  departed  to  his  own  quarters. 

* '  The  queen,  who  was  so  debghted  with  these  solemnities,  desired 
to  see  this  show  acted  over  again.  Whereupon,  an  intimation  being 
given  to  my  lord  mayor  of  London,  he.  invited  the  king  and  queen,  and 
the  masquers^  to  the  city,  ai^  entertained  them  with  all  taste  and  mag* 
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nitomoe  at  Bferchont-Taikm'  HiJl  Thitlier  mfircfaed  ^nya|^  A^ 
citj  tbe  same  show  that  went  to  Whitehall,  and  the  same  masque  wa» 
again  represented,  in  the  same  state  and  equipage  as  before.  This  alsp 
gave  great  contentment  to  their  majesties,  and  no  less  to  the  citizeus, 
.especially  those  of  the  younger  sort,  and  of  the  female  ses ;  and  it  wa» 
to  the  great  honour,  an4  no  less  charge,  of  the  lord  mayor  an^ 
freemen. 

' '  After  these  dreams  past,  and  these  pomps  vaui&licd,  all  men  wei^ 
satisfied  by  the  committee  justly  and  bountifully. 

•  •  For  the  music,  which  was  particnlarlv  committed  to  my  charge,  I 
gave  to  Mr.  Ives  and  to  Mr  Lawes,  one  hundred  p9unds  a  piece  fotf 
their  reward ;  for  the  four  French  gentlemen,  the  queen^s  servants,  I 
thought  that  a  handsome  and  liberal  gratifying  of  them  would  be  made 
known  to  the  queen,  their  mistress,  and  weU  taken  by  her.  I  there- 
fore invited  them  one  morning  to  a  collation  at  St.  Dunstan*8  tavern, 
in  the  great  room,  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  where  each  6f  them  had  fait 
plate  laid  for  him  covered,  and  the  napkin  by  it ;  and  when  they  opened 
their  pk^tes,  they  found  in  each  of  them  forty  pieces  of  goW,  of  tiicir 
master's  coin,  for  the  first  dish,  and  tbey  had  cause  to  be  mncH  leased 
with  this  sdrprisall. 

*  The  rest  of  the  ransicians  had  rewards  answerable  to  their  parts  and 
qoalities;  and  -the  whole  charge  of  the  music  came  to  about  a  tbivosand 
pounds.  The  clothes  of  the  horsemen,  reckoned  one  with  am>ther,  8^ 
cne  hundred  pounds  a  suit  at  the  least,  ammmted  to  ten  thoutand 
pounds.  The  charges  of  all  the  rest  of  the  masque,  whicfa  were  bom 
Dy  the  societies,  were  accounted  to  be  above  twenty  thousand  pomtds.* 

Aet.  III. — Scenery  of  the  Grampian  Mountains :  illustrated  by  44> 
etchings  in  the  soft  ground,  representing  the  principal  hills,  from 
auch  points  at  display  their  pictnresque  features  ;  diversified  bj 
kkes  and  rivers,  with  an  explanatory  page  affixed  to  each  plate» 
giving  an  account  of  the  objects  of  natural  curiosity,  and  historical 
intet^ts,  with  which  the  district  abounds.  By  George  Fennel 
Robson,  member  of  the  Society  of  Painting  in  oil  and  water  c<k 
lonra.    £0.  6s.    Sherwood  and  Co.    1814. 

The  sentimental  trayeller  wanders  towards  tbefascinationsv 
of  Italian  scenery,  and  dreams,  in  vain,  to  feel  and  to  des- 
cribe like  Sterne.  The  inquisitive  traveller,  neglecting  the 
natural  curiosities  of  hia  native  land,  journies  to  explore  the 
tetTors  of  the  Black  Forest,  or  to  contemplate  (he  ice-bound 
vaiUes,  and. frozen  peakes  of  Switzerland.  But  the  national 
traveller  wraps  hiamelf  up  iu  the  full  enjoyment  of  those, 
magnificent  sports  of  nature,  which  arrest  bis  admiration, 
and  excite  bis  wonder,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Briiidii, 
-empire. 
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TtieGhmnpiafli  failb  form  a  inag&ificeiit  region  ih%i  ia« 
tersectti  Scotland,  in  «  north-eastern  direction.  Its  principal 
eminences,  which  are  awfully  stupendous,  are  chiefly  si* 
tnated  in  the  counties  of  Perth  and  of  Aberdeen.  Tfaehr 
aliitades  are,  usually,  from  three  to  four  thousand  feet  aboTe 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  as  the  chain  declines,  towards  the 
German  Ocean,  the  heights  are  less  considerable.  These 
lerrific  barriers  divide  the  inhabitants  into  two  distinct 
people,  differing  from  each  other  in  national  characteristic, 
and  in  language.     They  are  thus  described. 

*  It  was  on  the  skirts  of  the  Gramj^ian  mouDtains^  that  the  Cale- 
dpaians  made  their  last  effort  to  check  tlie  progress  of  the  Roman 
tfrmSf  and  to  release  their  country  from  foreign  despqtisou  The  pre- 
/qse  aituation  of  that  fatal  field,  where  the  flame  of  British  liberty 
^as  duencbed  in  blood,  is,  now,  no  longer  known  ;  but  the  event  is 
tecoraed  in  the  page  of  Tacitus. 

*  Aa  forming  the  great  natural  bulwarks  of  a  barbarous  people,  the 
Grampian  mountains  became  the  last  shelter  of  national  distress.  They 
have  since  been  the  firequent  scenes  of  stntagems  and  adventures-^of 
ieuds  and  bloodshed.  But  the  influence  of  civiB/.ation  has«  at  length, 
subdued  the  ferocity  of  the  Highlander,  who  is  now  distinguished  for 
virility  and  intelligence,  and  the  stranger  may  visit  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  district,  without  witnessing  an  act  of  rudeness  «r  dis- 
honesty. 

*  A%  a  field  of  observation  to  the  naturalist,  this  extensive  tract  is 
highly  interesting ;  for,  beside  many  circumtitaiices  of  local  pecu- 
livity,  it  dia[)jay8,  on  a  scale  jpf  imp;»ssive  nuignitude,  the  various^ 
l^nooiena  of  a  mountainous  country. 

*  Of  its  architectural  cemains,  the  number  is  considerable,  but  their 
size  is  not  great :  the  «#ention  of  th&  antiquaiy,  however,  is  often 
^cited,  by  vestiges  of  nwfare  and  monuments  of  druidism. 

.  ^  With  the  man  of  taste,  few  districts  in  this  kingdom,  have  equal 
xlaipnirto  admiration.  It  is  by  him,  that  the  scenery  of  the  Grampian 
mountains  is  du2y  appreciated,  and  receives  its  meed  of  praise.  To 
apprise  him  of  all  that  may  interest  the  mind  and  the  eye— to  facilitate 
\m  progress-^-and  to  direct  his  courser— is  the  object  of  this  volume  ; 
Ae  plan  of  which,  though  differing  from  any  that  has  been  piursued 
by  other  writers,  wiH,  it  is  hoped,  be  foun^  well  adapted  to  the  end 
proposed. 

^  *  The  subjects  of  the  plates  have  beec  selected  with  care,  and  de» 
pict^d  with  accuracy.  That  they  may  not  disappoint  the  expectation 
of  his  subscribers,  is  the  anxious  wish  of  the  artist,  who  humbly 
^mits  their  merits  and  defects  to  the  candour  of  the  pubhc* 

Of  the  plates,  inrhich  ornament  this  work,  we  cannot  speak 
jtoo  hfi^hly.    The  author^  with  a  degree  of  modesty  thnt 
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extlts  his  merit,  aTowa  himself  happy  in  this  opportunity 
of  bearing  testimony  to  the  attainments  of  bis  engra^er,*^ 
Mr.  Henry  Morton,  a  young  professional  friend,  who,  ho . 
says,  has  condescended  to  employ  tliose  talents,  which  are 
likely,  soon,  to  introduce  him  to  the  public  favour,  in  re* 
tracing  the  operations  of  a  pencil  inferior  to  his  own.  But, 
we  beg  to  add,  that  taste  is  so  conspicuous  in  -each  of  Mr. 
Robson*s  admirable  designs,  that  the  force  of  his  merit 
cannot  be  obscured  in  doubt.  As  sketches,  probably,  they 
do  not  rank  in  tbe  catalogue  of  the  fine  arts ;  but  as  they 
describe,,  without  the  aid  of  light  and  shade,  and  are  unem* 
beliished  by  colouring,  the  eloquent  outline  of  his  majestic 
scenery,  proclaims  them  to  be,  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 

"  When  unadom'd — adornM  the  most.'* 

Sketches  are  more  descriptive  of  the  fire  of  the  artist^ 
than  highly  finished  paiutiugs.  In  the  latter,  we  can  trace 
the  systematic  progress  of  the  cold  rules  of  art ;  but  au 
etching  is  the  faithful  representation  of  native  talent — it  is 
the  mirror' of  genius. 

Each  plate  is  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  text ;  and 
previously  to  his  entering  upon  au  individual  description  of 
the  Grampian  region,  he  takes  a  general  view  of  the  moun«; 
tains  on  its  south- w^estern  extremity,  from  whence  his  more 
local  descriptions  are  intended  to  originate.  He  has  chosen  a 
view  from  Stirling,  .which  exhibits  the  castle,  proudly  tow- 
ering above  the  surrounding  scene,  majestically  grand,  ia 
the  midst  of  an  open  and  a  tertile  country. 

*  To  convey,  by  verbal  description,  a  correct  idea  of  the  scenery 
round  Stirling;,  is,  perhaps,  impossible  ;  but  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  pictures  of  Claude,  may  form  a  good  general  conception  of 
it,  when  informed,  that  it  resembles  the  favourite  subjects  of  this 
artist's  pencil;  being  a  rich  and  open  country,  bounded  by  distant 
mountains,  and  diversified  by  rocky  eminences  and  banging  woods ; 
studded  wilh  scats,  towns,  and  villages,  and  watered  by  two  great  ri- 
ve re,  the  Forth  and  the  Teilh,  which  are  seen,  both  before  and  after 
their  junction,  finding  their  way  through  a  course  of  the  most  intri- 
t^ie  windings,  and  gradually  expanding,  till  they  form  an  arm  of  the 
sea.  The  Forth  is  a  silent  tranquil  stream,  without  any  of  that  tur-< 
bulent  character,  common  to  most  of  our  northern  rivers ;  and,  though 
inferior  in  size  to  the  Teith,  retains  its  name  after  tlieir  union. 

*  The  town  of  Stirling  is  seated  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  a  hill, 
reminating  to  the  west,  in  a  perpendicular  basaltic  rock,  the  iummit 
6f  which  is  oowaedbythe  castle.    Those  who  have  seen  ihe  «lcl" 
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casde  and  city  of  Edinhurgh,  will  be  struck  with  the  resemblsince 
between  these  two  audent  towns.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted, ' 
Ihat  Stirling  is  a  miniature,  inferior  in  magnificence,  but  equal  in 
beauty.  And,  though  the  Tenerable  aspect  of  the  eastle,  have  lately 
suffered  from  the  tasteless  mode  of  repairing  it,  having  been  stripped, 
in  many  parts,  of  its  ivy  mantle,  and  defaced  by  the  patchings  of 
modem  masonry,  it  must,  for  the  grandeur  of  its  *  situation,  rank 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  painter.  With  the  antiquary,  it  pos- 
sesses equal  claims  to  attention  ;  and  to  those  versed  in  the  annals  of 
Scottish  history,  thi^  town  and  its  vicinity  are  highly  interesting,  from 
the  political  transactions,  and  military  achievemtnts,  of  which  they 
were  the  important  scene. 

*  The  casde  is,  still,  kept  in  repair,  by  government,  as  a  garrison ; 
and  though  the  eye  of  taste  is  offended,  by  the  formality  of  modem 
fortification  in  the  outworks,  the  interior  exhibits  many  marks  of 
ancient  splendor  and  regal  magnificence.' 

^Ben  Lomond  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Sterling,  on  the  east 
side  of  Loch  Lomond.  Its  summit  is  3202  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

'  If  language  be  insufficient  to  convey  or  to  excite  conceptions  in  an 
equal  degree  with  the  operation  of  nature  on  the  senses,  even  from 
those  most  versed  in  its  powerful  energies  ;  it  must  fall  far  short  of 
its  aim,  when  exercised  by  one  accustomed  to  describe  scenery  only 
with  (he  i^encit :  but  to  those  who  can  appreciate  the  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  such  prospects, 

^  Though  steep  the  track. 
The  mountain's  top  will  overpay,  when  dimb'dy 
The  scaler's  toil.' 

*  Contemplating  such  sublimity,  the  mind  is  held  in  aatonishment ; 
and  placed  above  the  storm's  career,  we  heed  not  its  approach,  till 
thedottds 

*  Around  the  cold  aerial  mountain's  brow. 
Combine,  and  deepening  into  night,  shut  up    ^ 
The  day's  fair  face.* 

Of  BeiLliomond  there  are  several  views. 

liOCH  Lomond  forms  one  of  the  most  romantic,  interesting, 
and  dcli«^htful  scenes  in  Europe ;  it  is  about  26  miles  in  length ; 
and,  in  some  places,  it  is  6  miles  broad  ,  containing,  a  sur- 
face of  more  than  S0,000  acres  of  water. 

Ben  Venue,  although  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Gram- 
pian range^  is  pre-eoainently  distinguished  for  its  impending 
ciiflls—- dark  ravines — and  the  exuberant  richness  of  its  attire. 
Mr.  Walter  Scott,  who  describes  the  beauties  of  nature  with 
(he  mind  of  a  poet,  and  the  eye  of  a  painter,  says, 

*  The  minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
Jk^  eastern  fidge  of  Ben  Venue, 
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Fdr  e'er  he  patted,  he  vould  say , 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loeh  Acbiay. 
Where  shall  he  mid  in  foreign  land» 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand. 

There  u  no  breeze  upon  the  fern^ 

No  ripple  on  the  lake. 
Upon  the  ejrie  nods  the  enie. 

The  deer  has  sought  tlie  brake* 
The  small  birds  will  not  sing  aloud. 

The  springing  trout  lies  still. 
So  darkley  gleams  yon  ihttnder  clou^. 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shruttd« 

Ben  Ledi^s  distant  hill.* 

There  are  repeated  Tiews  of  this  mountain. 

Loch  Katkrine,  displays,  from  its  shores,  an  infinite  ra-i 
tiety  of  lofty  mountains.  It  is  inferior  to  many  other  lakes 
in  size ;  but  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  grandeur  of 
its  vicinity. 

Loch  Dochart  is  said  to  possess  the  phenomenon  c(  a 
floating  island,  which  may  he  pushed  about  the  surface  of 
the  water  -with  poles.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  aocumulation 
of  matted  |*oots,  and  fibres  of  Tegetables,  In  this  neigh* 
bonrhood,  is  the  celebrated  pool  of  saint  FilUn*  nvhose  sa- 
native Yirtues  continue  to  be  reyered  by  the  superstitious 
Highlander. 

DuNKEiiD.  ^  The  hills  aronnd  Dnnkeld,  though  bordering  on  the 
low  coubtry,  and  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  main  Grampian  rang*^, 
ioe,  nevertheless,  entitled  to  particular  attentloa  in  this  ^ork,  as  they 
fmrm  one  of  the  most  majestie  and  impressive  entrances  to  the 
Highlands)  fuid  have  been,  emphatically,  styled  the  *  gates  of  the 
mountains.' 

*  The  classic  hill  of  Bimam,  thoi^h  now  densded  of  its  woody  ho* 
Bouni,  forms  a  conspicuons  feature  in  the  district  of  Dunketd  ;  from 
its  summit,  at  a  distance  of  about  15  miles,  appears  the  hill  of  Dan* 
Unane,  on  which  there  still  remains  sdme  vestiges  of  Mactistb's 
eastle. 

How  interesting  our  appeal  to  Shakespeare ! 

'  Macb — ^Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outer  walls ; 
The  ciy  is  still,  trst  come  :  our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  sieg^  to  s<X)m  :  here  let  them  lie. 
Till  famine  and  aaue  eat  them  up : 
Were  tb^y  not  forc'd  with  those  that  should  be  ours. 
We  niighi  have  met  them  darefol,  beard  to  Jl>eard» 
And  b^  Ibein  bsckmrd  lioine,* 
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Bbv-t-olob  consists  of  many  diatiiict  membera,  wUch 
cpmbine  in  forming  one  majestic  group. 

'  Thenttg  the  military  operations  in  the  last  rebellion,  .a  detachment 
9f  Hessians  baring  reached  the  pass  of  Killicrankie,  refused  to  enter 
this  terrific  strait,  it  being,  by  them,  considered  as  the  utmost  limit 
of  habitable  land ;  and  in  the  reign  of  William  li  1.  this  pass  was 
the  scene  of  that  celebrated  battle,  from  whence  it  derittd  (be  high 
title  of  the  Caledonian  Thermopyl«^  Viscount  Dundee,  whose  spi- 
rited exertions,  still,  cheered  the  cause  of  the  deposed  king,  under^ 
standing,  that  the  English  forces,  commanded  by  Gen.  Mackay,  were 
marching  towards  Blair  castle,  which  had,  previonsly,  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Jameses  adiierents,  advanced,  with  his  Highl^d  troops,  to 
the  jaws  of  this  defile.  Here,  a  desperate  confiict  ensaed  ;  in  which  thn 
mountaineers,  though  harassed  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  obtained  a  com- 
plete tictoiy.  Twelve  hundred  of  Mackay^s  sddiors  fell  a  sacrifice  to  tho 
Highland  broad  sword,  and  fire  hundred  more  were  taken  prisoners;  but 
the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  Dundee* 
The  spot  On  which  the  hero  fell,  is  marked  by  a  block  of  rude  stone.' 

*  The  fame  of  this  neighbourhood,  arises  U*om  its  waterfalls.  Of 
Aose,  a  stream  called  the  Bum  of  Fender,  displays  some  beautiful 
specimens.  The  rivulet  descends  from  the  skirts  of  Ben-y-gloe,  and 
chsdiages  its  waters  over  a  rocky  chasm,  into  the  Tilt.  The  cas^ 
cade  formed  by  the  Bum  of  Fender,  at  their  union,  may  be  seen  from 
a  walk  on  the  omHKite  side  of  the  stream,  into  which  it  tails,  gracing 
the  wooded  decbvity  of  the  dell.' 

*  The  next  fall  of  Fender,  though  less  lofty,  is  equally  beantifid; 
and  from  the  disposition  of  its  accompaniments,  is  more  advanta- 
geously displayed,  llie  main  body  of  water  bursts  through  a  deep 
tavine,  hung  with  trees  and  underwood ;  whilst  a  small  portion  of  tho 
stream  is  divided  from  the  principal  fall,  and  spoating  over  the  edgs 
of  a  high  rock,  is  frittered  into  a  shower  of  room  as  it  descend 
Bnt  the  upper  fall  of  Fender  is  most  worthy  of  attention,  for  tho 
oonoentrated  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  its  chaste  conformi^  to  pio* 
tnresque  composition.  The  streun  precipitates  Hsehf  down  tho  stem 
dechvity  of  a  rocky  chasm,  forming  a  most  graceful  cascade,  which 
coHfraats  its  vivid  whiteness  with  the  deep  hue  of  the  pfecipicSk  The 
rich  colour  of  the  vocks*  and  impending  foliage,  with  their  pleasing 
an^u)genient  and  jcombination,  must  place  this  little  spot  high  in  Hat 
estimation  of  the  landscape  painter.' 

There  are  several  yiews  of  the  scenery  of  Ben-y-gloo.  - 
Caun  Goem  is  a  I^SII  that  rises  on  the  eonfines  of  Inver* 
ness,  Aberdeen^  and  Banff;  and  is  celebrated  for  those 
beautiful  rock  obrystals,  called  Cam  Germ  stones,  scr 
highly  estimated  by  the  lapidary.  It  is  the  propeKy  of  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  and  is  the  last  of  the  Grampian  ttoniitains 
described  in  ibis  work.    There  are  seToral  Tiews. 
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This  iiiterestin|p  Yokime  closes  with  a  fine  map  of  the 
scenery  of  the  Grampian  mountains. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch,  we  may  yenture  to  pronouBce 
the  scene  before  us,  to  be  well  worthy  the  research  of  the 
naturaUst,  the  antiquary,  the  painter,  and  the  poet.  The 
Highlands  of  Scotland^  peculiarly  abound  with  objects  te 
elevate  admiration  to  enthusiasm.  From  the  abruptness  of 
their  accliyities,  however,  these  stupendous  mountains 
are  peculiarly  difficult  of  access.  The  tourist  must  possess 
^n  uniform  perseverance,  not  to  be  shaken  by  difficulty  or 
by  danger.  His  arduous  labours  surmounted,  he  will 
breathe  a  pure  invigorating  air ;  and  contemplate,  with  a 
philosophic  eye,  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Almighty. 
Confessing,  as  he  approaches,  with  cautious  steps,  the 
brink  of  the  yawning  precipice — 

*  How  fearful 
And  dizzy  ^tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low !' 


Art.  IV. — TelUTale  Sophas ;  an  Eclectic  Fable,  foaaded  on 
Anecdotes  foreign  and  domestic.  By  John  Battersby.  3  vols. 
12mo.    £1.  Is.    J.  WaUis.     1814. 

Ever  since  the  memorable  day  of  fashionable  notoriety, 
that  gave  celebrity  to  "  The  Winter  in  London^^'*  scan- 
dal has  been  a  prominent  feature,  in  all  novels,  aiming 
•  *  to  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise,'  We  do  not 
know,  that  we  can,  in  justice,  reproach  the  brotherhood 
of  novelists  ;  most  of  whom,  are  more  desirous  of  money 
than  of  i^me  ;  but  this  we  know....that  we  cannot  compll* 
ment  the  morality  of  the  town. 

The  Tolumes  before  us,  are,  perhaps,  the  roost  extraor^ 
dinary  in  construction  of  any  of  the  novel  fabric.  A  Tell- 
Tale  Sopha  leads  the  susceptible  mind  of  youth  to  wander 
into  the  regions  of  imagination  ;  when  fancy  presents,  in 
glowing  colours,  strange  and  impressive  scenes.  We 
would,  therefore,  advise  all  youth  to  refrain  from  the 
perusal  of  these  voljimes  ;  for  they  abound  in  forbidden 
.  FRUIT.  We  would,  likewise,  caution  society  at  large,  not 
to  (encourage  a  work,  in  which,  anv  individual  of  high 
rank  may  chance  to  find  some  dear  friend  exposed  to  pub- 
lic pdicule.  We  give  an  account  of  the  machinery  of  the9e 
sophasi 
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*  1  lia?e  taken  adrantage  of  Ihe  Hindu  belief  in  the  me- 
tenij^syehnsis,  aud  have  ventured  to  suppose  it  may  be  the  OA- 
-OEXL   through   which   Br  am  A   ordains   rewards  asd  punishments. 

*  The  soul,  now  transmigrated,  originaliy  inhabited  the  body  of 
an  eastern  Prince,  of  vast  riches,  Mrith  extensive  power.  He  aa« 
Tended  the  musnud  of  his  ancestors  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen ; 
and  being  naturally  of  an  effeminate  mind,  he  gave  the  reins  of 
^overamfnt  into  the  bands  of  his  ministers,  who,  like  ministers 
in  general,  studied,  only  their  own  private  interests,  and  involve 
the  kingdom  in  civil  and  political  anarchy. 

*  Meanwhile  the  young  Prince,  unrestrained  by  a  single  moral 
Tirtue,  was  deaf  to  the  miseries  of  his  people,  and  devoted  alto- 
gether to  his  personal   enjoyments. 

*  He  considered  the  creation  as  an  object  subordinate  to  his 
pleasures.  His  seraglio  contained  five  hundred  females  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  who  had  been  educated  with  all  those  luxurious 
blandishments,  that,  artificially,  provoke  the  enervated   passions. 

*  This  samctum'Sanctorum  of  all  that,  was  viciously  voluptiious, 
was  distant  three  miles  from  his  capital.  It  was  built  on  an 
immensely  high  rockj  the  base  of  which  was  on  one  side  washed 
by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  encompassed  by  a  wide  moat;  so 
that  it  was  inaccessible,  save  by  a  draw-bridge,  guarded  by 
one  hundred  eunuchs. 

*  His  approach  was  always  by  night;  and  the  splendour  of  hb 
train  was  almost  incredible.  three  hundred  elephants  preceded 
bis  march;  and  as  each  animal  advanced  his  ponderous  foot,  a 
^rand  display  of  fire-works  blazed  from  the  caverns  of  the  earth 
with  a  brilliancy  that  almost  mocked  the  splendour  of  meridian 
ilay.  Elevated  theatres  moved  as  it  were  by  magic  before  him; 
and  on  these  professional  girls  and  boys,  of  a  certain  age,  eft- 
acted  the  roost  lascivious  pantomimes. 

*  Brama,    to  mock  the  impotency  of  human  power,  sentence4^ 
this  Prince'*s   Soul  to  wandor   through  the  globe,  from  one  so- 
pha  to  another,  till  observation  and  refiectiou  should  have  piurified 
bis  principles. 

'  The  Soul,  thus  penanced,  was  singularly  endowed :  if  had 
the  faculties  of  seeing^  bearing,  and  reflecting;  together  with  that 
of  divining  the  thoughts  and  dispositions  of  all  who  came  within 
the  limits  of  its  observation.  To  whatever  country  it  was  doom- 
ed— it  carried  with  it  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  language^ 
character,  and  general  habits' of  that  country: — so  that,  by  ex- 
perience, it  might  eventually  work  its  own  release  and  reforms-^ 
tion. 

*  After  a  variety  of  adventures,  the  Prince  was  restored;  and, 
impressed  with  the  excellence  of  the  lesson  he  had  acquired  by 
long*  suffering,  he  composed  a  "  Narrative  of  his  Travels," 
in  the  Hindu  language:  from  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the 
following  is  a  faithful  translation,^ 
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There  U  a  certain  air  of  originality  in  thin  eecnerf, 
ivhich  we  might  applaud,  if  vte  could  divert  it  of  inis« 
chieyous  and  illiberal  tendency.     An   ioTisible  spy,   who 

Sroclaims  all  he  sees  and  hears  is  a  dangerous  companion, 
[is  first  adventure  is  in  the  bedchamber  of  a  beautiful 
young  creature,  the  wife  of  an  old  withered  nabob.  Much 
might  be  said  on  such  a  subject ;  and,  the  opportunity  car* 
tainly  is  not  lost.  The  language,  boweVer,  that  is  calculated 
to  seduce  the  senses,  cannot  be  admired,  however  flowingp 
the  periods,  and  classical  the  dictiun.  Unfortunately,  the 
language  of  this  work  to  too  imposing ;  it  is  as  good,  as 
its  tendency  is  bad.  We  mean,  generally  ;  for  the  second 
•opha....v61.  1....  exhibits  a  contrast  of  *  woman  as  she  ougt^t 
to  be'.... with  '  woman  as  she  is'. ...that  might  confer  honor 
on  tlie  ijiost  moral  writer  of  the^  age  :  and  sopha  la8t..«« 
▼ol.  3... .contains  an  animated  portrait  of  unsophisticated 
worth,  so  exquisitely  drawn,  that  it  embellishes  all  the 
attributes  of  humanity. 
On  the  other  haird,  we  have  to  deplore  (for  this  work 

'  abounds  in  variety)  that  polished  talent  has  been  sacrifieed 
to  public  taste.  Among  others,  we  find  the  historiettes  of 
a  subscription  house  in  St.  James's-street  ;  and  if  the 
author,  merely,  pi*oposed  to  chastise  the  vi<;^  of  gaming,  his 
object  would  be  meritorious  ;  but  he  enters  into  the  pri4. 
-vate  piccadillo's  of  the  members'  fire-sides  ;  and  holds  up 
a  mirror,  they  will  be  little  pleased  to  look  at. 

Another  sopha  in  the  tent,  or  boudoir,  of  a  lady  of  high 
rank,  affects  to   unfold  mysteries,  which  for  the  honor  of 

.  human  nature,  we  cannot  believe  to  be  true.  It,  however^ 
details  the  story  of  a  Bristol  merchant,  which  is  fair  game^ 
and  we  wish  the  gentleman  joy  on  its  publicity.  The  foI« 
lowing  extract  from  a  sopha  entitled  *^  Sopha  on  the  banks 
pf  the  Thames  ;  or  wanderings  of  the  heart/'  may  not  h^ 
unaoceptable. 

<  iHTited  as  it  were  by  the  cheering  smiles  pf  a  fine  samr 
mer's  day,  my  Sool  wafted  to  a  Sopha,  the  familiar  loonge  of 
the  most  accomplished  woman   in  the  kiagdoro. 

*  This  Lady  was  a  hi^h  tided  Dowager,  beyond  the  meridian 
blaze  of  beauty,  but  highly  gifted  with  the  soffeued  charms  of 
intellectual  endowment 

*  Her  cottage  was  amall-^with  a  stncco'd  front,  shaded  by  light 
Terandahs— -and  looked  over  an  ezteasivo  meadow  on  fhe  tarie* 
jpated  acenery  of  th^  winding  Tbaqies, 
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^  But,  if  this  little  spot  were  beautiful  wlieii  enriched  witk 
Nalure?a  full  blown  treasures,  how  much  more  so  is  it  in  the 
depths  of  dreary  winter,  when  the  doors  are  crouded  wilh  desti- 
tute half  famished  women  and  children,  receiring^  food  and  raU 
meat  from  its  benevolent  mistress! 

*  At  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  her  Ladyship  was  sacrificed 
to  a  man  of  large  fortune,  but  of  most  contemptible  talents. 
Warm,  susceptible,  almost  enthusiastic  in  herself,  the  native  sn-* 
periority  of  her  mind  revolted  at  such  connubial  vassalage ;  and 
ere  ahe  passed  her  teens,  she  eloped  to  the  continent. 

«  There,  crowned  beads  submitted  to  her  chains,  and  rival 
Princes  contended  for  her  smiles;  but  her's  was  a  yielding— 
not  an  obsequious  heart.  Her  vanity  and  love  of  admiration  cer« 
laittly  were  gratified  by  this  homage;  but  her  sensibility  was 
untouched. 

»  She  played  the  very  tyrant  with  her  lovers;  whim,  ridicule^ 
snd  caprice  were  the  habitual  return  she  made  to  their  amourous 
sait;  nor  did  she  suffer  the  numbers  of  her  train  to  diminish. 
It  was  her  passion  to  inspire  love;  and  then  to  laugh  at  it  as.  a 
•etitimental  folly. 

'  At  length,  she  wandered  towards  the  delicious  provinces  of 
Italy,  whose  bMssful  climate  awakened  congenial  emotions,  and 
her  soKeptible  bosom  acknowledged  the  delicats  impression  of 
die  softer  passion. 

^  Ottf  fair  Voluptuary — ^lovely  in  person — in  the  delicious  bloom 
(if  tempting  youth — and  with  a  witcherv  of  manners  to  orna« 
nent  frailty — did  not  depend  solely  on  these  attractions  to  merit 
Admiration.  She  cultivated  the  sciences,  and  had  began  to  acquire 
n  exquisite  taste  for  music,  painting,  and  the  fine  arts,  which 
slie  has  since  matured  by  improved  refinement  of  cbissical  study* 

*  Surrounded  by  enchantment — herself  a  sorceress — adored— 
worshipped — wherever  she  appeared,  she  taught  a  ksson  to'  the 
ItailflUi  Mobility  on  the  powers  of  love,  which  their  sensual  ha« 
hits  bad«  never  conceived. 

*  In  Italy,  an  amour  is  an  intimate  union  of  the  sexes  equally 
ievrnd  of  love  and  delicacy:  persons  guided  by  the  senses  to 
the  same  point;  voluptuous,  not  tender;  eager,  no|  impassioned; 
youth   and  constitution  make   up  the  sum  of  their  desires. 

<  But  heKs  was  a  superior  penchant  Her  iieart  was  formed 
for  CKqnisite  pleasures,  and  shrank  from  those  light,  fantastic, 
capricious  engagements,  which,  being  never  felt,  can  never  be 
eijoyedi    She  had  reduced  love  to  system,  and  this  was  her  ar*- 


*  Possession  is  the  tomb  of  love,  because  few  know  how  to 
keep  alive  the  blessing:  and  the  more  violent  the  affections,  the 
sooner  they  die.  When  the  heart  has  nothing  more  to  ask,  and 
Ibe  person  has  nothing  more  to  give—facility  and  i^petition  soon 
Jlssfea  void  in  the  bosom,    which    nothing  but  variety  can  fill 
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up.  \\liereas,  if  possession  were  iDOflerate»  delicate,  tender^  duel 
apprehensive^  love  iiiiglu  bloom  for  ever.  SeDtiment  is  prophaned 
by  voluptuous  eujoyn>€ul — fi>r  it  is  soft,  timid,  and  respectful: 
it  bears  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  passions  flowing  from  a 
heated  imag^ination.  The  latter  depraves  the  heart,  to  prepare  it 
for  enjoyment:  but  pure  We  is  the  most  chaste  of  all  existing 
pleasures:  It  is  a  divine  iiifluence,  that  detaches  the  mind  from 
surrounding  objects,  and  concentrates   all  our  wishes.. 

*  To  ordinaiy  woniun,  every  man  is  a  man  ;  but  to  a  heart 
in  love,  tliere  i»  but  one  man  in  the  world;  and  that  man  is 
the  object  of  its  affections. 

*  With  this  feeling  a  woman  does  not  desir^^she  loves.  The 
heart  does  not  obey  the  senses — it  directs  them :  it  throws  a 
delicious  veil  over  the  delirium  of  the  soul:  it  is  ever  modest 
-—it  does  not  violate — it  steals  with  timidity  on  its  wishes. 
Mystery,  silence,  and  bashfulness,  conceal  the  tumult  of  its  soft- 
est transports,  purify  its  caresses,  and  insinuate  every  nerve  into 
the  veiy  bosom  of  enjoyment — ^giving  all  to  desire,  and  takiay 
nothing  from  modesty. 

*  It  will  be  conceived,  therefore,  that  the  errors  of  this  fair 
Voluptuary  were  essentially  *'  ie^  Egarements  du  Coeur;'^  and 
she  possessed  the  grand  secret  of  giving  refined  variety  to  pos^* 
session.  She  was  perfectly  a  Calypso;  her  smiles  were  a  mine, 
of  seduction;  the  united  powers  of  nature  and  of  art  to  en-, 
slave  the  senses,  were  committed  by  Venus  to  her  care.  Her 
cirrJing  arms  were  an  eternity  of  sweets,  and  her  expressive  form 
tipoke  a  pecuhar  language  to  the  heart :  her's  was  a  perpetual, 
intoxication,  arising  from  the  charms  of  ever  varying  novelty:  a 
succession  of  luxury-^  renewal  of  dilights — ^a  divine  philosophy 
of  the  passions.' 

In  '  Sopha  at  Vauxball  ;  or  sketehes  of  scandal/  there 
will  be  found  ample  subject  for  the  gratification  of  the  carious 
in  this  refined  topic  of  entertainment.  Passing' over  a 
variety  of  characters,  we  select  the  following  ;  not  to  testify 
our  admiration. ...but  to  mark  our  disgust. 

*  *  That  very  large  man  in  the  red  waistcoat,'  continued  the 
Citizen,  "  is  chamberlain  to  a  large  inn  in  the  Borough.  His 
wife  is  laundry-maid;  and  his  son — ^known  by  the  name  of  Car- 
rotty  Dick — ^was  ostler — a  place  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
qualified  by  nature,  being  a  professed  pugilist,  an  accomplished 
slang  orator,  and  a  celebrated  blackguard.  They  are  a  powerful 
phalanx  in  the  family;  and  Mmdam  holds  up  her  head  very' 
high,  on  account  of  a  platoruc  attachment  between  her  and  a 
gentleman  of  large  income  and  great  patronage^  who  frequents 
die  honse  notoriously  on  her  account,  but  delicately^  in  an  old 
yellow  chariot,  without  liveries  or  heraldry.' 
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Is  ske  handsome?'  inquired  the  Country.  Gentlema]i« 
She  mig^ht  have  been  so/  replied^  the  Citizen,  some 
iiVe-and-tbirty  years  ago;  but  whatever  her  charms  may  want  in 
qualii^^  there  is  no  deficiency  in  quantitf/:  the  full  blown  sweets 
of  her  bosom  vie  in  bulk  with  the  rotunditiei  of  the  Hottentot  Ve« 
BUS,  or  with  the  mountains  of  iiesh  on  which  master  GuUirer 
took  his  morning's  airing  in  the  city   of  Brobdignag. 

*  *  Ye  gods!    what   a  figure   for  a    donkey- race  at  Brighton!' 
What  an  object  to  be  mounted  1 — near  the   Steyne — in  a   Re- 
gency cap  with  a  Regency  plume,  and  a  Regency  spur  to  tickle 
her  ass!— her  form,  with  exercise,  distilling  sweets  at  every  pori^ 
like  the  Arabian  tree  its  medicinal  gums ! 

<  «  Oh,  DololoUa!  Dalololla,  ob! 

'  '  The  chamberlain's  key  af  office  opens  all  the  Apartments 
except  his  wife's;  her  door  is  secured  by  a  patent  lock;  and 
as  the  diamberlain  is  content  not  to  *  see  more'  than  his  wife 
and  her  platonic  friend  choose  he  should  see,  he  never  presumes 
to  interfere  with  her  cumbrous  enjoyments.  Meanwhile,  Carrotty 
Dick — ^with  all  his  vulgarity — has  contrived  so  well  to  rec<«i« 
mend  himsslf  to  his  mamma's  friend,  that  he  has  been  removed 
from  the  stable  to  a  snug  birth  in  that  gentlemau^s  establish- 
ment 

*  •  Carrotty  Dick  was  a  widower  bewitched ;  he  married  an 
outlandish  player  on  the  hurdy-gurdy;  but  shs  ran  away  with  a 
French  drummer — ^who  possibly  may  become  a  French  Prince, 
An  M  man,  who  passed  for  her  father^  died  lately,  and  left  her 
some  money,  which  Carrotty  Dick;— in  quality  of  her  lawful 
hosband-^^claims ;  but  it  i^  said  to  be  so  bequeathed^  that  it  is 
payable  alone  to   his  chaste  wife ' 

*  *  Once  upon  $.  time,  my  Lord— who  is  ▲  supreme  judge 
of  the  GOOD  as  well  as  the  bad  things  of  this  world — ^was  in 
a  large  party,  at  a  turtle  feast.  He  sat  near  the  head  of  the 
table;  and  before  the  President  could  serve  the  turtle-soup 
round,  -  his  Lordship  had  lined  bis  paunch  with  /our  soup  plates 
of  the  invigorating  potage. 

*  *  This  act  of  gluttony  occasioned  two  or  three  of  the  guests 
to  go  without  their  soup;  upon  which,  one  of  the  disappointed 
company  said,  good  humouredly,  *  My  Lord,  you  have  smuggled 
my  share  of  the  soup.' 

*  *  His  Lordship — who  would  not  commit  himself  by  saying 
as  a  low  bred  person  might  have  done,  '  Your  assertion  is  as 
false  as  heU! — ^merely  replied,  '  Not  smuggled,  but  fuirli/  en- 
tered,  by  G— d.' 

*  *  As  this  quibble  was  professional^  it  passed  off  as  a  fair 
4ttb  St  second  hand  wit. 

<  *  So  much  for  Law  and  Eqvity  ! ! ! 
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*  •  Take  notice/  continued  the  Citizen,  f  of  yon'  litt!f  rn  Iily- 
&ced  man,  in  a  ligtii  brown  wig,  whose  countenance  and  deport- 
aaent  confinn   tiie  pleasure  he  Ukts  in  hia  evening's  amusement. 

*  *  tie  is  a  luckjr  d^gr,  and  by  one  bright  thonght  is  hkc!y 
to  make  his  fortune.  The  other  day  he  kept  ao  obscare  snuO- 
ahop;  and  now  it  has  suddenly  risen  into  the  hest  frequented 
shop  in  town. 

*  •  it  is  a  custom  to  keep  rtady  mixed  snuifs;  and  the  jar, 
so  filled,  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  some  ^reat  pers6nage. 
My  little  bot>-wior  friend,  in  pursuance  of  this  practice,  hoisted  a 
large  board  over  his  door,  announcing  *  the  P. . .  •  R....  and 
the  M . . . .  of  H.  • « /s  MIXTURE,  to  be  had  at  this  shop  xinlt/ 
The  singularity  of  th«  eoneeit  inif^kA  every  bedy  into  the  shop 
to  taste  this  refitted  mixture, 

*  *  I  remember  a  similar  instance  of  fi;ood  fortune  befalling  ft 
caricaturist,  at  the  time  of  the  memorable  coalition  between   mj 

Lord  N.  •  • .  and  Mr.  F This  wag  described  those  patriots 

seated  over  the  same  cauldron.  The  devil  stood  in  the  back- 
ground with  a  long  pole,  stirring  vp  the  mixture  as  he  held  his 
pose,  and  made  horrible  grimaces. 

*  *  The  sale  of  tiiis  print  exceeded  all  precedent' 

*  *  These  two  anecdotes,'  said  the  Comtry  Gentleman,  smi- 
ling', *  should  never  be  separated.' 

^  *  l^ay,*  replied  the  Citizen;   *  I  meant  no  allusion.* 
'  '  Possibly,'    said  the  other:   '  but  we   do  not  commmd  inu* 
thoughts,  you  know;  and,  in  my  mind,  the  one  mixture  is  quita 
as  salubrious  ns  the  other." 

>< 
At   leBj^th  the  tranamig^rated    soul  tfrives  in    the   gny^ 
and    dissipated  city    of  Paris.    As  ife  firmly  belieTO  the 
anecdotes  detailed  to  be  descriptive  of  the  customs,  elegaD«» 
cics  and  manners,  of  the  Parisian  beau-monde,    vfe  present  ^ 
our  readers  with  the  following  extract : 

*  I  NOW  found  myself  in  the  gay,  frivolous,  and  infatuated 
city  of  Paris.  Tlie  i>opha  to  wbicli  my  Soul  was  condemneil 
stood  in  the  ruelle  of  a  cidevani  Martjuise^  whose  hotel  waa 
the  fashionable  rendezvous  of  beauty,  talent,  and  fashion.  The 
auites  of  apartments  were  spacious  to  grandeur;  displaying  a 
profusion  of  gildings — ^iinmense  mirrors— highly- wrought  cabinets—^ 
and  a  variety  of  pendales ;  but  the  flooring  was  marble — un- 
carprted — and  a  want  of  comfort  and  propreti  pervaded  the 
whole. 

*  In  London,  a  lady  of  haut  ton  gives  brilliancy  to  her  par* 
ties  by  a  splendid  union  of  art  with  taste.  In  Paris,  they  d<»« 
pend  on  their  national  vivacity  to  give  charm  to  tluir  entertain^ 
meats,  which  are,  otherwisle,  aombie  and  comlartless. 
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*  In  higk  life»  the  Parisiennes  have  only  thlfe  classes  of  fashion- 
obles^-tbc  intriguante^  the  ,petite  tnailresse-^^nd  the  devote. 

*  The  iairigatmte  is  the  young  married  woman,  who,  taking 
ad?aatage  jof  her  matronly  character,  pursues  public  amuse- 
taents  with  insatiable    avidity.      Her    coiiTer^ation  is  free,  lively^ 

.  witty;  and  embellished  every  now  and  then  with  an  equhoqut 
of  coottinerie,  which  proclaims  to  the  world  that  her  very  soul 
is  wedded  V»  the  r«al  enjoyments  of  life*  Her  eloquent  eyes  be«« 
tray  her  -susceptible  heart,  and  she  sits  down  a  willing  guest  at 
the  banquet  of  sensuality. 

'  Protected  by  the  approhaticn  of  her  husband,  her  conduct 
and  her  wishes  are  equally  unfettered;  and  fashion,  unifonnlj 
depraved,  sanctions  in  others  the  freedoms  it  indulges  in  itself 
In  short,  an  intriguante  is  the  most  fascinating  libertine  in  the 
werJd.      ... 

*  The  following  anecdote  of  a  young  lady  in  her  teens — twelve 
Bionths  married^ — ^will  assist  my  portrait, 

^  Madame  du  P. , .  •  was  the  personification  of  all  the  agremenSm 
Siie  was  encircled  by  ^^i  grdces  qui  rient^  et  les  amours  quijbldtrentm 
She  was  beloved. l)y  one  of  the  French  Princes,  and  itwas  notorious 
that  bis  AHttae  had  not  sighed  in  vain. 

-*  The  Prince  was  absent,  in  the  suite  of  the  Emperor,  at 
Boulogne,  when  he  received  the  following  letter  from  his  mis* 
tress* 

*'**  If.it'be  a  crime  to  have  reeeived  a  new  lover,  condemn 
910  on  my  own  confession,  for  I  am,  indeed,  most  criminal;  but 
^e  error  was  irresistible.  Suffer  me  to  appeal  to  your  candouf 
in  detailing  the  fact. 

*  ^*  l4Bt  nigbt^^either.by  fatality  or  good  fontune,  God  knows 
which  i-—!  was  alone,  when  M....,  your  previously  innocent  ri- 
val, was  announced.  It  is  my  belief  that  men  always  enjoy  a 
presenlinent  of  victory,  when  it  accidentally  awaits  them ;  and, 
from  this  sentiment,  they  not  only  borrow  a  more  than  ordinary 
eoofidence,   but  wear  additional  captivation. 

*  **  At  all  events,  M  • . .  •  never  appeared  with  so  much  ad- 
"Vantage.  His  dress  was  the  standard  of  taste  and  elegance;  his 
conrersation  was  brilliant;  and  his  ensemble  bewitching.  It  was 
impossible  to  resist  the  impression.  My  eyes  spoke  my  instinc- 
tive admiration;  and  he  is  too  well  schooled  in  gallantry  not  to 
have  interpreted  them   to  his  advantage. 

*  **  Hope,  thus  flattered,  gave  him  all  the  graces  of  a  superior 
being.  His  picquante  wit  and  seducing  vivacity  became  syropa- 
thf^ic,  and  oar  animated*  tete-d^tke  was  exquisitely  voluptuous. 

*  "  It  is  said  -that /r^ary  ii^  one  of  the  attributes  of  love.  I 
began  to  fear  it  was  so;  and  casting  my  eyes  towards  an  op- 
posite mirror,  I  was  so  .well  convincdi  of  my  own  reflected  feel- 
ings, that  I  swef>tly  yielded  to  the  dear  delusion,  remembering  what 
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you  hare   so  often  told  me,    that   the  flame  of  fo?t  langiuabf* 
when  uninvigorated  by  new  desires, 

*  **  This  resuscitating  art,  in  your  moments  of  delirium,  3^u 
have  ascribed  to  me ;  and  if  erer  I  were  made  for  conquest, 
this  snrely  was  the  moment. 

*  •*  I  leave  you  to  divine  whether  3f  • .  • .  became  preesii^ ; 
and  while  thus  appealing',  I  biush  to  add,  that  eyery  emotion 
of  my  heart  beat  responsively  to  his.  I  had  determined  as  to 
the  denouement ;  and  onfy  retarded  the  moment  by  a  red^erehe 
vohipttieuse  to  make  it  altogether  maddenim^. 

'  *'  M....  discovered  tlie  fokiess  of  my  desires,  and,  by  a  le^ 
finement  of  malignity,  affected  (o  calm  bis  ardent  passions  in  sar 
crificing'  them  to  decorum. 

*  ''  Witli  a  serious  air  and  suppressed  sigh  he  arose-  from  his 
knees,  and  placed  himself  at  a  distance  from  me  on  tho  otio^ 
marie, 

*  "  Consummate  adept  in  the  female  heart !  he  dared  to  take 
out  his  watch-,  and  to  play  the  chain  across  his  for»-finger:  his 
well-imagined  indifTerence  aroused  my  every  faculty  to  vengeance 
-^my  heart,  my  vanity,  my  senses^^all  were  up  in  arms!  It  is 
not,  as  you  know,  my  nature  to  feign,  even  upon  trifling  ocea- 
sions;  but  at  a  momeni  like  this,  my  vast  emotions  were  alto« 
gethcr  ungovernable. 

'  *^  M....,  meanwhile,  sat  silently  contemplating  my  agony  of 
embarrassment,  and  enjoying  the  foretaste  of  his  perfect  tri* 
umpli. 

'  *'  Oh  that  I  could  have  repaid  his.  noncbaiance  with  disdain  I 
Gow  I  envied  the  invincible  ascendancy  my  weakness  had  gi» 
ven  him  over  my  heart  I  1  eould  have  struck  him  dsad-  at  my 
feet ! 

*  *'  In  a  moment  oi  compelled  fortitude,  howevei*,  I  arose  from 
the  couch.  I  wished,  yet  knew  not  how,  to  rescue  my  vanity 
from  such  a-  degrading  defeat,  Alas!  love  laughs  at  all  these 
vain-glorious  subterfuges. 

^  *M  would  have  left  tlie  room ;  but  fate  urged  my  trembling 
footsteps  to  the  little  boudoir^  which  you  so  oft  have  blessed  a» 
the  duar  asylum  of  your  repeated  transports. 

* "  In  this  spot,  surromided  by  every  allurement  of  love  and  mystery, 
where  passion  never  was  propbaned  by  languid  enjoyment,  where  the 
plaints  of  unrequited  love  never  murmured — in  this  spot,  the  de*^ 
licious  witness  of  exalted  joys,  and  ever  creative  deligfits,  where  nono 
but  the  object  of  my  fondest  adoration. ever  entesed — in  this  spot — this 
wilderness  of  never  fading  sweets — ^behold  me »-.  • 

*  *^  As  you  can  wel^  appreciate  the  tumult  of  my  aroused  feelings,, 
picture  to  yourself,  the  throbbings  of  my  wildly  beating  heart.  An 
intoxicating  langonr  stole  upon  my  senses«     My  sight  failed  me — my 

brain  fired-*mv  knees  bent  nnder  me.     M 's  softly  circling  artna 

alone  prcventedf  my  fall ;  the  glowio;  presaiiore  of  his  embrace  coso^ 
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dieted  my  defeat.  Our  ti-ansjxirts,  now>  were  routuaUy  wboanded. 
Ko  more  artifice — no  more  feint-^tio  more  studied  defence — a  secret 
charm  entranced  me  :  we  could  no  lon^r  support  each  other  ;  we  fell, 
twined  in  the  folds  of  extacy»  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  of  love!*  " 

Such  is  the  Vicious  outline  of  the  object  of  our  reyio^- 
We  deeply  lainent,  that,  under  the  iustructiye  and  sem- 
Uance  of  afable,  the  press  should  be  permitted  to  dissemi- 
Bate  so  dangerous  a  poison.  We  have  said  enough  to  pre- 
determioe  the  opinion  of  the  town  against  the  perusal  of 
this  work  ;  as  for  those,  who  will  not  be  in^itruoted,  be  thf 
peril  on  their  own  head  ! 

'  A  new  sceniB  of  Parisian  gallantry  now  opened  to  my  observation. 
I  wandered  to  a  petite  ma^onf  half  a  league  from  the  capital,  where 
my  Soul  occi^ied  a  superbly  canopied  fauteuily  recessed  in  an  appa* 
reatly  deserted  room. 

*  1  had  suffered  solitary  confinement  for  some  days,  uninterrupted  by 
the  presence  of  any  human  being,  when  the  entrance  of  several  ser- 
vants to  prepare  a  banquet,  gave  me  assurance  that  my  faculties  wer* 
not  doomed  altogether  to  inactivity. 

'  I  now  saw  at  once  the  nature  of  this  retirement  A  petite  maistm 
is  the  saactoary  of  intrigue ;  where  Mystery  gives  confidence  to  Error ; 
and  where  the  passions  yield  to  unrestrained  enjoyment,  nninvaded  by 
the  apprehensive  terrors  of  detection. 

^  *  £very  woman  of  rank  and  spirit  has  her  petite  maisan.  When 
ithe  Hotel  at  Paris  is  closed  for  the  night,  and  the  domestics  have  re- 
tired to  their  respective  apartments,  Madame  and  her  iuivantet  habited 
ini  geargen,  steal  through  the  hotlse  to  the  parte  cochhe^  where  they 
mount  z  fiacre  in  waiting,  and  drive  (o  the  luxurious  asylum  of  love 
and  secrecy. 

*  They  admit  themseTve»— the  gaHaat  has  his  key— and  the  parties 
kneet  without  any  intervention  of  servants.  They  find  a  repast  pre- 
pared ;  aad  the  night  is  devoted  to  the  Goddess  of  Voluptuousness. 

*  This  petite  maismi  however,  was  not  the  retraite  of  a  woman  of 
fashion  :  it  was  the  bijou  of  a  young  banker,  who  kept  up  the  most 
briUiant  establishmtnt  at  Paris,  and  came  hither  pour  se  delaisser. 
The  room  was  lighted  up  with  a  profusion  of  brilliant  chandeliers  ;  and 
every  object  was  reflected  by  large  mirrors. 

'  About  one  in  the  morning.  Monsieur  Villarceaux  appeared,  and 
keat^d  himself  alone  on  a  table  cotered  with  high->seasoned  viands, 
and  set  out  with  a  variety  ot  wines  and  liquors.  When  he  had  eaten 
like  a  Gourmand  and  drank  like  a  Bacchus,  a  gauze  curtain  dropped 
from  the  ceiling,  and  divided  the  room.  Presently,  three  of  the  finest 
formed  females  I  had  ever  beheld  appeared  behind  the  transparent^. 
They  were  adorned  in  the  native  simpticities  of  Juno,  Minerva,  and 
Venns,  when  they  presented  themselves  to  Paris  on  Mount  Ida  to 
claim  the  golden  apple. 

L2 
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'  These  beautiful  Nudes  were  net  passive  in  their  allarementi  link 
performed  a  yariety  of  eyolutions,  to  expressively  lasci^'ious,  thatevefy 
nerve  vibrated  with  sensuality,  M.  Villarceaux,  however,  sat  mutdj 
gazing  on  their  protean  attitudes  ;  and,  alive  only  to  the  more  eshiia- 
rating  powers  of  Che  Jsottle,  swallowed  goblet  after  g^let  off,  till  he 
fell  senseless  from  bis  seat  upon  the  carpet,  where  he  remained  alT 
night. 

*  The  performers  disappeared,  and  returned  to  the  Palais  Ttcyal^ 
where  Profligacy  sits  enthroned,  pre-eminently  infamons. 

*  The  nightly  splendour  of  the  illuminated  arcades  of  this  commas^ 
VcaHh  of  iniquity,  is  inconceivably  imposing^  and,  the  attraction  of 
the  shops,  seductive  ;  but  while  the  oi;oK/i>r-^the  tapisseHT—^bn 
marchande  de  mode — ^and  other  rival  allttrements,  tempt  the  |>aa* 
•enger's  pockets  below,  a  horde  of  depravities  beckon  them  upstairs. 

^  Here,  gaming,  in  alt  its  destructive  varieties  ooenpies  the  mght^-* 
Here  every  violation  of  decorum  and  morali^  assails  Uie  tenaes  wMK 
procreative  novelties-^and  here,  the  three  femaks,  whose  disgracelbt^ 
exhibition,  I  had  just  witnessed,  held  their  Papkos.  They  wem 
'figyrantes,  at  the  French  Opera,  and  devoted  to  thepleasm^s  of  maA« 
*kind<-4tt  least,  to  that  class  who  paid  well  for  the  indulgence  of  their 
caprices. 

*  They  were  the  nuns  of  a  celebrated  Abbess^  and  their  Convent  was 
very  umque  io  its  arrangements.  Let  us  wsdk  through  the  apart* 
ments.' 


Art.  \. ^Reflections  of  a  French  ConstiiuHonat Royalist.  By  Du* 
ehesoe,  of  Grenoble.  Advocate.  Translated  from  the  French, 
by  Baron  Daldorf.    Pp.  09.    3s.    Souter.    1814. 

BoLn  opinions,  close  reasoning,  and  mi  admirable  analy'* 
sis  of  the  new  French  constitution,  are  the  subject  of  this 

.  pamphlet ;  which,  as  to  construction,  we  will  venture  to 
affirm,  is  without  its  parallel  in  France.  We  were  so  much 
astonished  at  the  perusal  of  this  translation^  that  we  have 
beeh  at  the  trouble  of  comparing  it,  almost  line  for  line^ 
with  the  singular  original;  and  find  it  to  he  the  labour  of 
no  common  manufacturer  of  translations.    Indeed,  we  have 

.  heard,  that  the  baron  is  a  literary  character,  and  that  he 
hr.s  other  works  at  press.  We  shall  be  glad  to  bo  introduced 
to  them  at  their  public  debut. 

The  proposed  object  of  this  pamphlet,  is,  to  show  to  flie 
nation,  that  Louis  XVIII.  is  not  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
Ills  reign  ;  and  that,  although  he  has  a  right  to  become  the 
king  of  France,  that,  as  yet,  he  is  not,  legally,  invested 
with  the  royal  prerogatives...«ihat  the  senate  iis  oottiio  legally 
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cvrganoed  repreaentaUres  of  tlie  nation  ;  because,  when 
BimHiparte  abdicated  the  throne,  their  powers  ceased  ;  and 
no  act  of  the  people  has,  since,  invested  them  with  dele* 
^ted  authorities. 

It,  further,  charg^es  the  senate  with  the  disasters  that 
laKfe  befallen  France ;  and  reprobates  their  dastardly  acqui* 
escence  in  the  despotic  decrees  of  a  mad  usurper. 

Finally,  it  calls  the  arch  chancellor  an  arcA  9aint ;  and 
inroves,  as  far  as  reasoning  can  proire,  that  the  greater  part 
t)f  the  articles  composing  the  ordinance  of  reform,  given  to 
the  nation,  in  lieu  of  a  constitutional  charter,  are  not  founded 
iM  an  unequivocal  establishment  of  natural  rights  and  pri- 
"vileges  ;  but  that  they  are  indited  by  craft,  disguised  in  so* 
phistry,  and  susceptible  of  premeditated  misapplications^ 
sew  readings  and  perilous  results. 

We  should  lose  our  labour  in  any  attempt  to  give  to  the 
public,  an  adequate  idea  of  this  political  eflPusion.  The 
«uthor  is  an  advocate ;  and,  in  France,  that  profession  is 
truly  honourable:  for  they  are  not,  usually,  adventurers, 
vrho  store  the  memory  with  bits  and  scraps  of  law.. ..men  who 
aim  to  make^black  white,  by  brow -beating  a  timid,  well- 
xieaning  witne^ts,  till  confusion  rob  him  of  his  faculties, 
mnd  he  answers  ^  yea,^  or  ^  nat,*  just  as  it  may  suit  the 
hncfvi  purposes  of  his  insolent  interrogator ! 

They,  are  men  of  education,  talent,  and  profound  reading* 
They  do  not  sip  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream  ;  but  quaff  large 
draughts  at  the  fountain  head  of  knowledge.  They,  know 
all  constitutions,  and  are,  with  equal  talent,  disputants  in 
the  senate,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

The  author  has  paid  many  compliments  to  the  British 
constitution,  he  says, 

*  Mais,  poor  %e  sages,  il  fant  imiter  P  Angletarre,  dans  ce  qn'dle 
9  de  bon,  et  tacher  d'lviter  les  ecneils  contre  lesquels  elle  est  all^e 
heorter.  Au  surplus,  qu^on  nous  donne  la  constitutioQ  Anglaise 
dans  tonte  sa  puret^,  et  nous  y  trouverons  assez  d'aatres  garautiest 
ptnr  ne  pas  ^tre  effray^  d'une  disposition  comme  ceUe-ld. 

This  observation  results  from  his  disapprobation  of  closing 
the  debates  of  the  house  of  commons  at  the  caprice  of  a 
member,  against  the  public.     We  give  extracts. 

*  Frencbmea !  you  believe  yourselves  to  be  the  happy  rivals  of  the 
Saglish.-  You  arrogate  the  proud  idea  of  havio^  dived  into  the  most 
piofound  secrets  of  their  manufactures,  and  of  their  agricultnnd  in* 
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terests.    When  they  extol  a  Mihon,  a  Bacon,  or  a  MarlfoorDtio:li,  y<i» 
•conttmptuously  contract  those  great  men  with  a  Voltaire,  a  Mottles^ 
^  quieu,  and  a  Turcnne  ! 

*  Imitate  them,  if  it  be  possible,  in  the  wisdom  of  their  pohtical 
institutes — imitate,  at  least,  their  reli«:ioi]&  deference  for  the  liberty 
of  the  press;  then,  and  then  only»  will  yon  be  entitled  to  draw  a  fair* 
parallel  between  the  two  natiops ! 

*  But  it  is  ridiculous  in  me,  to  conjure  up  doubts,  as  to  the  in- 
terpretation intended  ,by  our  government,  on  ai  u  8  of  the  ordinance 
of  reform^ 

*  I  have,  now,  before  me,  the  circular  manifesto,  that  monsieur  tho 
director  general  of  the  police,  has  just  addressed  to  the  subordinate 
departments.  It  states—*'  the  police,  so  far  from  restraininer,  gives 
ample  scope j  to  public  opinion,  taking  cognizance,  alone,  of  those, 
whose  writings  tend  to  vitiate  the  morals  of  society,  or  to  disturb  the 
public  peace.'  It  further  states,  "  that,  in  future,  the  police  wiH  be 
the  fnend  to  toleration,  and  a  discreet  and  peaceful  protector  of  the 
subject ;  that,  like  a  drop  of  oil  poured  into  a  niechanir^l  machine, 
it  will,  imperceptibly,  remove  the  rust  that  clogs  s^ociety,  aad  give 
Ireeflom  to  its  internsd  movements.' 

*  As  my  Reflections  are  not  inimical  to  morality — as  they  are  too  mo^, 
derate  to  inflame  the  peace  of  society — I  do  hope  (to  borrow  the  in- 
genious metaphor  of  this  circular  manifesto),  that  I  am  not  in  need 
i^{  this  *  drop  of  oily''  which  is,  in  future,  to  regulat**  the  corporeal 
machine.  But,  under  the  supposition,  that  my  inconsiderate  zeal 
night  unconsciously  overstep  the  prescribed  limits  of  moderation ;  in 
that  event,  let  some  few '  drops  of  ei/,'  purified  by  toleration,  be 
administered  to  my  correction. 

<  I  hesitate  no  longer — I  will  freely  impart  to  my  fellowwcitizenS]^ 
my  New  Reflections ;  and,  happy  shall  I  be,  if  tht-y  meet  vnth  a 
reception  equally  favourable  with  those  already  published;  super- 
latively  so,  indeed,  if  the  police  honoi\r  them  with  a  repetition 
of  attention.* 

*  My  Reflections  shall  occupy  two  compartments.  In  the  first,  I  wiH 
(tiidiously  ferret  out,  whether  our  constitutional  charter  ou^ht  to  hgive 
been  given  to  us,  under  I  be  mask  of  a  simple  orKance  of  reform. 

^  In  the  second,  I  shal]  point  out  its  most  prominent  vices,  and  its  mos^ 

■   ■     I    I   -    ..       I ■  I    III  I     ■     ip         I  ..-I    ■     I     mi  I     11  !■        II  ■.■■,■    I  I   ■■  III  an 

*  ^  It  ban  been  their  pleasure  to  seize  npon  my  first  pamplilct.  Was  tliif 
owing  to  auy  inforinality,  on  my  part,  towards  their  authority  ?  They  hare 
assured  me,  that  they  will  give  frea  circulation  to  all  pamphlets,  which,  like 
mine,  bear  the  n^mcs  of  the  author,  aud  of  the  vender.  Am  I  to  be  corrected 
for  baviog  twice  doiic  ria^ht  ? 

*  JVn  atieste  U  c/#»f,  y  rCavoii  men7«, 

*  N4  cei  erce*  iThonveur^  ni  cette  inr/ignite,'' 

*  Whatever  the  cause,  .the  rckult  was  (and  it  happens  every  day,)  I  was 
eaj;erlyrcad  hy  aU  those  who  love  ,/br6iildf«nynclf—«  rcry  namerouaclfss:*^ 
f  li^orC|  I  th^k  the  police  for  Uieir  interference,* 
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uttenlial  defieieiidQs  ;<Nr  at  least,  bo  iaf  as  tbey  come  wiUiin  n^  poweis 
of  coDteii^platioB*  In  the  execiitioo  of  this  lask,  I  shall  take  especial 
care  not  ,to  advance  auy  sentiments  derogatory  to  my  loyalty  to  my 
lung;  and  what  I  say»  I  shall  say,  with  the  purest  of  all  possible 
motives.^ 

^  It  is  well  understood,  in  the  present  day,  that  the  prerogatives 
oT  majesty  are  founded  in  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Hence  they 
depend *on  the  will  of  the  nation,  or,  m  other  words,  on  the  majority 
9f  the  public  v<Mce.  It  helongs  to  the  people  to  deleg^ate  the  several 
authorities  of  sovereignty,  to  one  or  more  chiefs,  provided  they  do  so 
accordiBg.to  the  prescribed  forms  of  monarchy,  or  of  republicanism ; 
veaerang,  at^  times,  the  most  important.of  all  public  rights — that 
<«f  making  laws.'* 

Again-—'  specific  Iqws  uvtXo  stit  forth  ihemeanbig  of  treason  and 
extortion,  when  a  minister  is  the  crinynaL  1  presume,  it  is  con* 
sidered  to  be  2»eneath  4he  dignity  of  a  minister  to  suffer  judgment  from 
tfte  common  laws  ofcotnmoa  men,* 

*  Still,  when  they  come  to  the  application  of  this  law,  I  greatly  . 
fear  they  will  set  aside  both  the  interpretation  of  the  house,  and  the 
corroborating  reply  of  the  king :  that  they  will  not  strictly  adhei*e  to 
the  literal  sense  of  the  article;  and  that,  henceforth,  we  may 
freely  and  traly  assert,  that  Lf  bgrty  has  not  been  offered  to  us  in  the 
legitimate  character  of  a  guardian  divinity,  but  in  that  of  one  of 
those  idolatrous  images,  which  priestcraft  sets  up,  to  enslave  tha 
passions  of  its  bigotted  iuiherents> 

*  Ministens  who  betray  the  ^eccets  of  the  cabinet  to  an  enemy ;  or 
who  favour  an  iovadiiig  ai*my.].ministeiis  laho  sacrifice  the  public 
purse  to  their  private  emoluments  .^mixu^ters  who  usurp  a  destructive 
monopoly,  are  a  speqies  of  moo&ters,  scarcely  xegeuerated  from  ono 
oeutury  to  x^other. 

'  But  a  fanatical,  or  cringing  minister,  will,  sometimes,  persecute 
the  religion  that  differs  from  his  own  creed,  or  that  of  his  priuce.  A 
vindictive  minister,  will,  often,  tyrannize  over  a  lival  or  an  enemy. 
A  weak  and  presiunptuous  minister  will,  naturally,  labour  to  crush 
the  individual  ^o  proclaims  his  imbecility.  A  projecting  minister. 
^U  sacrifice,  on  frivolous  pretexts,  the  sacred  rights  and  pro|ierties 
of  ihe  people.  A  self-wiRed  imperious  minister,  will  measure  the 
laws  by  his  own  caprice  i  but  a  Pompadour,  will,  almost  always^. 
form  a  ministry  of  men,  who  see  with  his  eyes,  ^o  dispose  of  all 
goverDment  emplay  to  his  creatures ;  who  will  sigs,  in  his  study ^  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Austcia,  or  a  trea^  of  commerce  with 
England.* 

The  pamphlet  before  us  ijiiist  have  beeu  received  with 
great  avlditjr  and  interest,  By  the  public ;  in  copsequence  of 
ihe  confusioH  created  in  the  Bourbon  palace,  on  the  5th 
Aug^ust,  the  Moniteur  of  which  we  have  just  received.  It 
fUtes^  that  the  house  of  representatives  was,  en  the  prec^« 
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«f  seekitfgp,  amoi^  ^e  edifiees  of  Greece,  for  the  principles  be  Hb^  ' 
seannates.    The  ancient  readiDgs  may,  in  many  insUncea,  be  restored, 
and  the  text,  in  some  degree,  purifiedy  from  the  conruptioBa  with  which 
the  early  editois  have  leaded  it* 

*  For  the  sal^e  of  greater  penpicnity,  this  translation  is  given  ae* 
cording  to  the  text  of  the  mannscripts,  accompanied  by  notes,  expte«> 
natory  of  the  reasons  for  retaioing  such  parts  of  it  as  have  been  al- 
tered in  the  printed  copies.  The  illustrations  of  the  text  and  expla- 
nations of  the  plates,  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  several  sections* 
The  division  into  sections,  correspoDds  with  that  used  in  the  books 
of  mannscripts.  The  order  of  tlie  enumeration  is  the  same,  bnt  the* 
mode  is  diilerent ;  the  first  section  answering  to  the  third  boofc  of  the 
anther.' 

The  object  of  thist  translatioD  is  to  proTe,  that,  aUboUgii 
Tariotts  editions  of  Yitruvins  are,  already^  before  the  poUio^ 
translated,  not  only  in"  those  lang'uages  peculiarly  familiar 
to  all  i^ersons  of  eduoation^  but  in  our  o^vn  native  language* 
Those  editors,  however,  have  been  accustomed  to  search 
for  illustrations  dT  their  author,  amid  the  splendid  edifices  ^ 
of  Rome ;  whereas,  it  is  his  uniform  assertion,-  that,  upon 
theories  of  Grecian  architecture,  he  has,  invariably,  founds 
ed  the  fabric  of  his  own  work. 

Bnrke,  *  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,*  thus  expresses 
himself.  ^  To  the  sublime  in  building,  greatness  of  dimeii'* 
sioB  seems  requisite  ;  for,  on  a  few  parts,  and  those  small, 
the  imagination  cannot  rise  to  any  idea  of  infinity.  No  great* 
ness  in  the  manner,  can  eifectually  compensate  for  the  want 
of  proper  dimensions.  Too  great  a  length  in  buildings  de- 
stroys tlie  purpose  of  greatness,  which  it  was  intended  to 
]Koniotc  ;  the  perspective  will  lessen  it  in  lieight,  as  it  gains 
in  lengjtb,  and  will  bring  it  at  last  to  a  point ;  turning  the  * 
whole  figure  into  a  sort  of  triangle,  the  poorest  in  its  eflfect 
of  almost  any  figure  that  can  be  presented  to  the  eye^  I 
have  ever  observed  that  colonnades  and  avenues  of  trees 
of  a  moderate  length,  were,  without  comparison,  far  grander, 
ttain  when  they  were  suffered  to  run  to  immense  distances. 
A  true  artist  should  put  a  generous  deceit  on  the  spectators, 
and  effect  the  noblest  designs  by  easy  methods.  Designs, 
that  are  vast,  only,  by  their  dimensions,  are  always  the  * 
sign  of  a  common  and  low  imagination.  No  work  of  art 
can  be  great,  but  as  it  deceives ;  to  be  otherwise,  is  the 
prerogative  of  nature  only.  A  good  eye  will  fix  the  medium 
betwixt  an  excessive  length  or  height  (for  the  same  objectiou 
lies  agaipst  both),  and  a  sbprt  or  broken  quantity  ;  find  pef.<« 
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haps  it  might  be  ascertaiQed  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  exacts 
hess,  if  it  was  my  purpose  to  descend  far  into  the  particularly 
of  any  art.* 

We  will  contrast  these  opinions  with  the  text  before  us. 

^  Architectural  beauty  may  be  said  to  arise  from  the  symmetrical 
nroportioQ  of  the  whole  building,  and  from  the  fitness  and  propriety 
of  the  omaineatal  parts.  This  will  sufficiently  accord  with  the  defi^ 
nitiou  of  the  beautiful,  as  given  by  Aristotle,  which  consists,  accop# 
ding  to  him,  in  magnitude  and  order ;  the  first  being  a  term  purely 
relative,  is  made  to  comprise  the  whole  extent  of  that  scale,  which  the 
fye  is  able  to  embrace  at  one  view.  The  tmth  is,  however,  that  ge« 
neral  rules  for  beauty t  in  this,  or  iu  any  other  practical  part,  cannot 
be  fixed  from  abstract  conclusions.  They  must  be  deduced  from  ex- 
periei|ce,  and  the  continued  obseryation  of  those  qualities  which  have 
been  found,  universally,  to  please ;  and,  by  an  adherence  to  this  prin^ 
ciple,  the  Greeks  seem,  in  a  great  degree,  to  have  regulated  theic 
practice.  Hence,  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  all  their  buildings. 
The  variations  are,  indeed,  so  stight,  as  scarcely,  on  a  first  view,  to 
satisfy  the  natural  desire  of  novelty,  or  justly  to  merit  the  praise  of 
invention.  A  quadulateral  form,  adorned  with  exterior  columns,  iir 
different  degrees  of  magnificence  and  profusion,  constituted,  almost 
invariably,  the  figure  of  their  most  splendid  edifices.  But,  ahhongh, 
generally  similar  in  plan,  distinct  varieties  ace  observable  in  Greeiaii 
structures ;  each  peculiar  and  consistent  in  all  its  respective  parts^ 
The  character  of  massive  and  imposing  grandeur  in  the  Doric  style, 
of  adorned  yet  simple  majesty  in  the  lonio,  and  of  festive  sumptuous* 
ness  in  the  Corinthian,  is  preserved  throughout  the  minutest  details  of 
these  orders.' 

*  Architectural  ornament,  if  not  really  nseful,  ought,  in  its 
principal  parts,  to  wear  some  semblance  of  utility.  There  should 
exist,  at  least  In  appearance,  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  introduction, 
although,  in  truth,  perhaps  there  may  be  none.  We  have  freqn^tly 
seen  holes  in  recesses,  made  in  walls,  for  no  other  purpose,  but  that 
of  containing  columns.  And,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  little  prd« 
jections  formed,  by  sticking  a  couple  of  columns,  with  their  entabla^ 
ture,  at  intervals  along  the  plain  surface  of  a  building.  Decoration  of 
this  kind  is  always  offensive,  because  it  is,  at  once,  discovered  to 
originate  in  an  ostentatious  desire  of  splendour ;  producing  infallibly^ 
however,  the  effect  only  of  tawdry  and  misplaced  finery. 

*  With  respect  to  columns,  perhaps  their  great  charm,  in  addition 
to  the  apparent  fitness  of  their  employment,  consists,  by  the  pewer» 
of  Hghts  and  shadows,  in  the  production  of  a  species  of  intricacy,  and 
}n  a  concealment  of  parts,  which,  although  really  indistinct,  the  ima- 
gination can,  with  certainty,  fill  up  and  supply  to  itself.  Indeed,  the 
variety  of  surface  necessary  to  occasion  thir?eai^t3,^S'tbe*BttrnS^^^ 

tion  at  the  same  time,  of  the  general  harnic^ury  wit^  his  hurt's  Mood  [  * 
idifice,  may  be  said  to  form  the  main  obicct 
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Tbe  perCection  of  oniaBieBt»  as  taufbl  by  those  euBiples,  irincll 

educated  men  bare,  in  all  ages,  agreed  to  admire,  and  by  wliicb  «i'i« 
CerioD,  alone,  it  is  to  b«  estimated,  is  natural  and  consitteftL  It  is 
fixed  in  that  happy  medium,  which  alike  avoids  ih  )  poverty  that  is 
consed  l^  the  extreme  ef  simplicity  or  boldness,  and  the  confosioo 
lliat  arises  f  torn  redundancy  and  caprice.  If  we  se«<k  for  the  aani- 
lestation  of  pure  taste,  in  the  monuments  that  surround  ns,  oorsearcli 
will  bat  too  often  prove  fruitless.  We  must  turn  our  ^es  fowwrdy 
fltose  jegioDs, 

*  Where,  on  the  Egeaii  shore,  a  city  stands. 
Built  noiily ! ' 

Here,  it  has  been  little  understood ;  for,  it  has  been  rarely  felt  Itt 
•oantry  is  Chreece — its  throne,  the  Aeropotis  of  Athens ! ' 

Tbe  preface,  which  is  histtorieal)  shortly  enumerates  tba 
moat  striking  irestiges  of  Grecian  architecture  ;  and  notes 
Ae  sources  whence  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  their  de- 
taib  may  be  derived.  It  occupies  76  pages  ;  which  intro* 
4uces  us  to  the  '  Civic  Architecture  of  Vitruvius,*  compre-* 
Jbeudiug  tbe  following  subjects  : — 

Sect*  1. — Tbe  composition  and  symmetry  of  temples.... 
iTfae  five  species  of  temples....Tbe  foundation  of  temples, 
nd  of  Ionic  columns  and  their  appeadages....ExplanatioD 
of  plates. 

.  Sect.  II. — ^The  three  orders  of  cohimn.H,  their  origin,  and 
Ae  proportions  of  the  Corinthian  capital.. ..The  entablature 
#f  columDS....The  Doric  order....The  proportion  of  the 
Pronaos  and  tbe  interior  of  tbe  Cells....  The  aspects  which 
4re  most  appropriate  for  temples.. ..The  proportions  of  tb^ 
doorways  of  temples....Tbe  proportions  of  the  Tuscan  order^ 
6{  round  and  yarious  other  kinds  of  temples...«Altars....Ex« 
planation  of  plates. 


Art.  Vll. — A  Voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Elba ;  with  Notices  of  the  other 

Island!^  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.     Tvausiated  from  the  French  of 
'   Arsenne  Thi^baat  de  Bemeaud,  Emeritus  Secretarjr  of  the  Class  of 

Literature,  History,  and  Antiquities,  ci  the  Italian  Academy,  &c. 

By  WifUam   Jerden.    8vo.    pp.  183.    9s.     Longman   and  Co. 

1814. 

The  author  of  this  rolume,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
government,  travelled  from  1801  to  1807  under  the  imme- 
^.^....^«  cXw. ,, .  -national  institute  of  France.  His  may, 
hesagaiastboth),  anu^ssic  TaAvu-sj  not  ttndertaken....tg 
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^MMTOwkis  Otrn  p1inise....in  imttation  ofTri^tram  SliMdy,  wlo 
trayelled  post,  lest  he  raiifht  be  o^ertakeii  by  a  fever ;  htH 
like  tke  philosophers  of  autiquity,  who  sought  informatioR^ 
from  the  palace  to  the  cottag-e  ;  in  the  colleges  cf  the  learned, 
and  at  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

We  believe  M.  Thiebault  to  be  a  tery  profound  scho- 
lar; but  we  should  value  his  labours  more,  were  they  less 
pompous  and  pedantic ;  and  we  fear  that  the  translator  has 
been  aflfectad  by  tlie  author's  disease,  as  his  dedication  is 
•ablimity  aublimely  refined.    We  shall  merely  add, 

*  Araise  undeserT'd,  is  satire  in  disguise.' 

mud,  without  kneeling  to  venerate  the  Right  Hon.  Cbarlet 

Long,  '  as  one  of  the  most  intimate  and  valued  friends  of  Wil-* 

liam  Pitt....as  one  of  the  firmest  advocates  of  the  raeasure84>f 

-tiiat  great  statesman,  while  living,  and  the  most  consisti*nt, 

unvarying,  and  unchangeable  supporter  of  his  principled, 

since  the  era  at  which  Britain  began  to  deplore  bis  loss ;  as 

one  of  the  ^  foremost  of  those  legisIatoi*s  and  efficient  persons, 

irhose  perseverance  in  the  good  cause  has  led  ir^that  glorious 

State  of  affairs,  which  confers  interest  upon  the  Isle  of  Blbaj;^ 

withoat,  we  say,  acknowledging  all  these  beautiful  sen^i- 

jaents  of  high-flown  veneration,  we  shall  consider  the  Isle  of 

£lba,  not  as  deriving  its  interest  from  the  Right  Hooonrable 

Charles  Long,  but  from  the  downfall  of  the  more  memoraUe 

Bonaparte....the  tyrant,  who  long  dazzled  tlie  whole  world 

with  the  political  splendours  of  bis  military  aehievesnents. 

He,  who  has  provied  as  dastardly  in  adversity,  as  he  was  de« 

spotic  in  prosperity.     He,  who  has  exchanged  the  mighty 

sceptre  of  the  continental  world  for  the  UUiputian  supremacy 

of  Elba! 

Let  us  take  a  general  view  of  the  Isle  of  Elba,  hitherto 
only  known  for  its  iron  mines ;  and  peep  iuto  its  various  pro* 


•  Wetcmcwbgr,  tmee^  to  hare  faeard  one  of  theve  foremost  piUan  of  the  1e« 
ftitWtiire  make  a  very  pattioiie  apeech,  to  prove,  that  he  was,  od  bis  reCuiv  to 
oAoe,  ftolliorixcd  to  retain  a  hmndsume  pension,  |;rantcd  to  bim  on  bis  quitting 
oSlce :  it  was  the  reward  of  past  services.  And  we  liav<>  beai'd,  that  a  poocsob- 
attem,  wbo,  after  bravely  dtfendini^  his  country,  is  reduced  to  half  pay,  must 
retinqaiah  thai  half  pay,  when  be  chance  to  have  interest  to  be  honourad  with 
a  cterikship  in  a  piibUr  oficc. 

Hit  past  servioeaare  set  at  nought— ^ovemtnciit  does  not  pay  double.«-lbity 
we  adroit,  there  ia  a  ^reat  distinction :  the  one  supports  the  ouniater  with  hia 
Tenal  brains  >  tbt  other,  ONbV,  defends  his  country  with  his  hearths  Mood ! 
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dttetfdn8..^tlie  laaiitiers  of  the  people...iaBil  their  poiiticat  ri^ 
irolutions.    We  begin  with  its  geographical  situation, 

'  The  Isie  of  Elba  k  situated  in  the  Mediterradcao,  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  6ixth  cUmate,  where  the  longpest  dny  consists  of  M* 
teen  hours  and  nine  minutes,  and  %vhere  the  elevation  of  the  Pole  is  4i 
degrees,  49  tninntes,  6  secoiids,  23  thirds,  of  north  latitude,  and  7  de^ 
Iprees,  59  minutes,  24  seconds,  38  thirds,  of  east  lon^tude,  calculated 
from  the  meridian  of  Paris. 

«  The  channel  of  Pioinbino,  of  which  the  navigation  is  extremely 
difficult,  separates  l!llba  from  the  continent  of  Italy.  The  straits  ar^ 
about  ten  miles  across  in  the  narrowest  part; 

*  Upon  the  north  are  the  islands  of  Capraja  and  €iorgona ;  on  the 
east  the  rocks  of  Parmajola  and  Cerboti,  and  the  Etruscan  shore;  ou 
the  south  and  south-east  the  islands  Of  Giglioj  Montechristo,  and 
Pianosa ;  and  on  the  west  Corsica ;  whence  it  is  distant  forty  Italian 
miles. 

*  Its  figure  is  very  irregular.  Formed  of  a  soft  and  light  earth,  con*- 
sisting  of  pulverized  wreck  from  mountains,  of  reefs,  and  of  flints  con- 
tinually triturated  and  hattered  by  the  winds  and  by  currents  and 
surges  of  a  sea  often  tempestuous,  the  shores  of  Elba  present  ou 
every  side  a  thousand  sharp  angles  encroaching  upon  the  land,  or^ 
juttiug  out  into  the  water,  of  which,  the  number  and  shape  vary  con- 
tinually. 

*  The  same  causes  which  modify  the  form  of  the  island,  tend  neces^ 
larily  to  the  diminution  of  its  extent. 

*  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  if  the  text  has  not  been  corrupted,  the  Isle 
of  Elba  was  a  hundred  Roman  miles  in  circuit :  at  present  it  is  not,  in 
reality,  more  than  sixty  Florentine  miles,  viz. 

From  Cape  della  Vita  to  Cape  St  Andrea  -  -  225 
From  Cape  St.  Andrea  to  Cape  della  Calamita  -  23 
And  from  the  latter  to  Cape  della  Vita        -  ••Id 

eo 

*  The  Isle  of  Elba  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of 
iTilthalia*  Among  the  Etruscans  and  Romans  it  was  called  Ilua  or  Ilva^ 
of  which  the  modems  have  made  Elba.' 

Its  population,  natural  history,  ligricuItUFe,  ted  in- 
dustry. 

*  The  Isle  of  Elba  was  peopled  long  before  the  use  of  that  iron, 
which  it  furnishes  so  abundantly,  was  known ;  before  Rome  was  built. 
The  Etruscans  were  its  first  occupants.  Its  population  must  have  been 
▼cry  considerable,  as  we  know  from  Virgil  that  it  contributed  threo 
hoodrcd  chosen  soldiers  to  Eneas,  in  bis  ^ars  with  Turnusv    Silina 
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lliiieal  also  mfiomis  us,  that  after  Ihe  minttvuile  day  of  TrtibU^it 
sent  (tfae  same  number  with  Sicily)  three  tfaousaiid  excellent  archeia» 
amed  and  equipped,  and  a  vast  quantity  ai  arms,  to  the  Roman 
coiwiils. 

*  In  1778,  the  Isle  of  Elba  contained  scareeiy  eight  thousand  inhd« 
Htants.  At  present  (1808)  the  number  amounts  to  uearly  twelve  thou- 
aaad.  FVom  a  comparative  calculation  of  tfae  births  and  deaths,  it  ap- 
pears, on  an  average  estimate,  that  the  births  are  equal  to  one  in  twelve, 
and  the  deaths  to  one  in  twenty-three. 

*  The  character  of  islanders  is  always  mark^  widi  some  original 
traits.  Hie  peculiarities  of  the  Elboise,  of  which  I  am  about  to  trefU^ 
hare  strongly  interested  one. 

*  Remarkably  attached  to  their  native  soil,  the  inhabitants  of  tha 
Isle  of  Elba  love  labour ;  and  in  the  hour  of  €<»nmon  danger  they  are 
all  soldiers.  Like  the  early  Romans,  we  observe  them  with  equal 
pieasure  and  eagerness  pass  irom  the  cidtivatioa  of  the  earth  tu  the  toils 
of  the  camp.  Ofteaer  than  once  they  have  been  seen  repulsing  the 
hordes  of  barbarians  who  sought  to  invade  their  cojuntry,  or  reap  their 
harvests.  Pianosa,  whence  they  procure  a  large  quantity  «f  graiii,  is 
sdll  red  with  the  blood  of  Turks  slain  by  them  in  defence  of  their 
rights.  They  have,  indeed,  been  sometimes  overcome,  but  their  de* 
•pair  and  boldness  have  rescued  them  from  the  horrors  of  a  long  apd 
oppressive  slavery. 

*  The  Elboise  are,  in  general,  good  and  hospitable,  and  bear  no  w^ 
lemblaiice  to  Ihe  Pheaceans;  (thai  skind<»mB  people,  of  whom- the 
wise  Naosicaa  speaks  to  the  subtle  Ulysses)  but,  like  all  weak  nations, 
they  are  flatterers. 

'  They  are  of  an  ordinary  height,  and  well  made,  robust,  and  of  an 
excellent  constitution;  they  are  born  seamen,  are  passionately  fondiof 
the  chace,and  of  all  manly  exercises.  Their  hair  is  generally  black, 
their  complexion  brown,  and  their  looks  lively  and  penetrating. 
The  active  and  frugal  life  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  contfi* 
botes  to  render  them  hardy^  ardent,  and  brave,  aud  to  preserve  their 
health. 

*  Although  education,  which  always  exercises  a  direct  aad  material 
influence  upon  the  habits  of  life,  and  upon  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
mankind,  is  much  ne^ected  in  the  Isle  of  Elba;  although  perpetual 
xevdutions  and  violent  commotions,  which  have  so  often  struck  at  the 
root  of  the  security  and  property  of  the  people,  have  imparted  to  their 
character  a  singular  d^ree  of  asperity,  the  Elboise  do  not  inherit  that 
spirit  of  hatred  and  .revenge,  which  is  the  distinguLshing  feature  of 
some  other  nations.  They  have  neither  the  ferocity  of  the  gloomy 
Sardinian,  nor  of  the  fiery  Sicilian.  1  have  not  discovered  among  them 
either  the  cunning,  the  laziness,  or  the  Fistlessness,  so  natural  in  a 
iouthern  people.  They  are  extremely  irritable,  and  jiupatient  of  con- 
tradiction; more  addicted  to  superstition  than  to  fanaticism,  and  al- 
most universally  ignorant  and  credulous.  They  are  nevertheless  en- 
dowwl  with  a  certain  sprightliness  of  imagination,  which  renders  them 
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capable  of  «ctt«inB^  <lie  stPODgwt  iMipressioiis ;  Aeoee  pMceeik  tbtir 
'  excessive  predilection  for  exiravagaat  and  romantic  tales,  for  all  that 
i>6loiig:s  to  the  marvellous,  or  is  connected  with  quackery  and  decep- 
tion. They  are  unacquainted  with  the  monstrous  luxury  of  cities.  A 
hat  of  biaok  stiwvr,  a  white  boddice,  a  short  petticoat  of  red  or  blue,  19 
-the  whole  attire  of  the  women.  A  flower,  ribbons,  a  huge  ring,  lai^ 
-eaiwings,  a  gold  chain  (of  which  the  precious  roetai  is  lost  in  alh^  : 
these  are  tke  4>bjects  of  a  female  coquetry,  which  is  not  desiitate  of 
charms. 

*  In  Elba,  ^le  vital  currebt  is  of  pore  quaUty .  The  old  ra^n  are  not 
-decrepid.  1  have  known  many  of  them  who-had  readied  their  ninety^* 
ifth  year  without  experiencing  the  slightest  ailment.  The  women  are 
sot  in  general  beautiful :  I  have,  however,  met  with  pretty  girls  in  the 
western  mountains,  and  at  Rio.  They  press  their  swelling  boaoms 
under  enormous  busks,  laced  tight  with  ribbons.  This  tronblesome 
custom,  at  once  absurd  and  barbaroas,  is  among  them  the  cause  of  a 
lorced  and  disagreeable  prominency  in  fi^nt,  and  imparts  an  implea-^ 
-aant  stiffness  to  their  arms  and  motions.  They  are  excessively  jea« 
'Ions,  and  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  sensibility.    At4he  age  of  thir- 

•  teen  or  foHrteenthey  are  marriageable ;  but  when  they  arrive  at  thir^^ 
they  quickly  become  old,  and  exhibit  at  this  -age  many  symptoms  ol 

•  Itoving  reaehed  a  far  more  advanced  period  of  life.  They  are  good 
mothers,  entirely  devoted  to  their  families,  pimctual  and  faithful  in  tha 
disofiarge  of  all  their  duties. 

'The  food  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  dried  pulse,  cheese  made  fitm 

•  Hie  miHc  of  ewes,  of  which  the  ^roell  and  taste  resemble  bad  greaM 
good  bacon  of  a  light  quality,  salted  and  smoked  provisions,  coarse 
bread,  fresh  fish,  of  which  the  tunny  is  the  chief,  and  a  very  few  vege« 
tables.  The  salted  cheese  of  Sardinia  is  an  article  of  great  consunsp* 
tion.  They  also  eat  an  immense  quantity  of  chesnuts,  the  crop  <tf  which 
n  gather^  towards  the  end  of  October.  After  thej  have  been  dried 
by  the  fire  till  their  double  rind  peels  off,  they  are  ground  in  the  eorn« 
mill,  with  the  upper  grindstone  raised  to  accomodate  their  bulk.  The 
flour  produced  is  not  mixed  with  bran ;  it  is  soft,  saccharine,  and  of  a 
yellowish  gray  colour,  which  apptoaches  nearer  to  white,  in  propor* 
tion  as  the  chesnuts  have  been  carefully  picked  and  dried  with  atten- 
tion. This  fiour  combines  and  hardens  when  squeezed  together.  In 
order  to  preserve  it,  it  is  necessary  to  shut  it  up  in  a  dry  place,  to  com« 
press  it  with  considerable  fSorce,  and  to  cover  it  over  to  Ae  depth  of 
two  or  three  inches  with  ashes  or  sand.  The  Elboise  make  from  it 
poilenta  and  pastry,  far  superior  to  any  which  can  be  ntanufactuned 
from  maize. 

•  The  strictest  economy  prevails  in  their  use  of  food.  It  is  only  «pos 
holidays,  that  fresh  meat,  and  a  white  wine,  rendered  excellent  by  the 
utmost  care  in  making,  are  permitted  to  be  placed  upon  their  tables. 
On  ordinary  days,  they  breakfast  upon  poilenta ;  towards  noon  they 
eat  bread  and  beans,  lentils,  or  some  other  species  of  pdse,  boiled  and 
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I  witb  oil;  and  .in  the  evening  their  repast  i&  soap,  and  some* 
times  isah  fish»  or  such  as  the  sea  yields. 

*  Their  houseg  are  low :  the  iDterior  arranged  with  neatness :  and  tbft 
forniture  simple,  but  solid« 

*  All  their  kitchen  utensils  are  of  baked  earth,  which  they  import 
from  Naples  and  Tuseany.  Their  beds  are  remarkable  for  their  size  ; 
three,  four,  and  often  six  persons,  sleep  upon  tliem  together.  One  is 
frequently  held  to  be  sufficient  for  a  whole  family.  The  use  of  thes9 
beds,  so  common  in  Italy,  may  be  traced  to  the  era  of  the  brilliant  age 
^  chivalry.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  their  counterparts  were  to  bd 
seen  in  France  and  Germany. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  as  is  usually  the  case,  bestow  mora 
l^egard  upon  their  tables  and  habitations.  They  enjoy  the  most  excel* 
lent  bread,  meats  and  &sh,  vegetables  and  fruit ;  the  chief  part  of  which 
they  procure  at  a  heavy  expence  from  the  continent 

*  At  JBlba,  the  pleasures  and  diversions  of  the  people  are  not  of  tha 
liveliest  description.  Danqiug  is  the  favourite  amusement  of  the 
young,  but  it  wants  that  expression  of  sentiment,  that  vivacity  of  move* 
meat,  and  that  variety  of  attitude,  which  are  so  enchanting  in  the 
countries  of  Rome,  Naples,  Tarentum,  Pouille,  and  Calabria.  Evea' 
ID  the  time  of  harvest  there  is  little  gaiety ;  the  com  is  thrashed  out 
wider  a  burning  sun^  and  in  the  evening  we  do  not  bear,  as  on  the 
pkins  of  Tuseany,  the  violin  or  the  mandoline  announce  that  the  toiU» 
of  the  day  are  at  an  end — that  every  heart  is  happy ;  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  do  not  here  cause  the  neighbourhood  to  resound  with  the 
joyous  shouts  of  the  labourer.  The  period  of  the  vintage  is  the  car* 
nival  of  the  cultivators  of  the  vine.  Mirth  is  then  most  obstrepereus, 
and  while  the  grapes  are  gathered,  echo  is  taught  to  repeat  the  loud 
«otes  of  musical  instruments. 

*  The  amusements  of  the  Elboise  are  few  in  number,  and  little  diver** 
nfied.  The  principal  are,  races,  the  game  of  bawls,  ninepins,  quoits, 
and  a  kind  of  tennis,,  in  which  they  employ  the  hand,  and  sometimes 
the  wrist,  armed  with  a  sort  of  wooden  bat,  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  pine 
^»ple. 

*  Among  the  young  men,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Liparots,  it 
IS  a  disgrace  not  to  be  able  to  row  and  navigate  a  bark.  They 
also  attach  a  high  estimation  to  being  the  best  marksman  at  a  butt. 

*  The  diversions  of  the  women,  principally  engaged  in  the  cares  o£ 
housewifery,  and  in  attending  to  the  cattle,  are  more  monotonous  and 
quiet. 

*  licentiousness  is  at  aU  times  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  female 
character.  Although  garrisons  have  introduced  it  into  the  towns,  and 
it  has  thence  spread  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  the  corruption  con- 
sequent thereon  is  not  by  any  means  equal  to  that  which  prevails  in 
Italy. 

'  The  language  of  the  country  is  a  Patois^  of  which  the  radi<*dl 
words  ave  in  the  Tuscan  dialect :  it  is  of  easy  pronunciation,  and  fa^* 
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from  disagreeable.  The  arnvsement  in  which  the  peopfo  take  &e 
greatest  delight,  is  that  of  the  Improrisatore,  or  recitations  ia 
^trse  nponagiveo  subject,  on  their  dajs  of  festiviiv,  and  in  the^ 
taverns.  As  at  Florence,  Ronie».  and  Naples,  1  have  reoogbistsd 
in  these  songs  entire  pieces  from  Tasso,  Arinsto,  and  Metastasio^ 
which  the  Improvi&atore  has  adroitlT  adapted  to  his  own  subjed. 

*  The  colonies  which  repeopled  the  Isle  of  Elba,  after  the  derasta* 
tions  of  BarbaroRsa  and  Dragutt,  came  from  Naples  and  Tuscany ; 
owin^  to  this,  it  is  by  no  means  nncommoa  to  find  in  particnlar  fami- 

"lies  &e  habits  of  the  metropolis;  and  in  the  midst  of  gentleness,  ease, 
and  natural  feeling,  we  encounter  the  studied  politeness  and  gravity  of 
the  Tuscans,  the  gross  BMnners  and  the  ungracious  behaviour  of  the 
Neapolitans,  and  Sie  vices  which  spring  from  selfishness,  whether  al« 
lied  to  love,  amlHtion,  weakh,  or  passion. 

'  The  practice  of  carrying  stilettoes,  and  of  employing  them  on  the 
most  trivial  quarrels,  a  practice  so  common  among  the  Cfenoese  and 
Romans,  does  not  exist  in  the  kle  of  Etba»  1  have  also  been  assured> 
that  the  andigenoos  inhabitants  held  it  in  abhorrence,  and  that  there 
has  not  occunred  »  singlie^  assassination  of  ihin  sort  wHhin  the  memory 
ofman. 

*  Robbety  is  veiy  uncommon ;  murder  still  more  rare, 

'  The  number  ot  paupers  is  very  inconsiderable.  An  active  incli«- 
nation  to  love  and  succour  their  fellow-creatures,  infiaences  the  EUboist 
to  dinuBish^  without  relaxation^  the  number  of  the  j^k' 

Agricmltive  and  botany. 

*  The  soU  of  the  Isle  of  Elba  is  throughout  hiRy,  unequaT,  and  mifen- 
tOe,  beesasa  itis  nncuHivafced.  The  depth  of  the  vegetable  earth,  it  is 
mwyvis  not  considerable,  bat  the  slightest  labour  is  sufficient  to  render 
it  pradnetifve.  Them  are  districts  susceptible  of  culture,  which 
are  too  nmch  ne^;ieetcd.  The  crop  of  corn  is  almost  nothing ;  il 
wouhi  hardly  snpply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  during  one  quarter 
of  the  year.  This  sterility  wiH  soon  disappear,  since  they,  have  begunr 
to  grub  and  clear  the  frround.  I  have,  however,  seen-  few  ploughsL 
The  cultivated  land  whidi  does  exvgtt,  is  generally  opened  with  the 
apade,  or  the  unwieldy  fossoir.  Towards  the  middle  of  June  the 
corn  harvest  is  reaped  with  the  sickle  as  close  to  the  earth  as  po^ 
jBible,  accordiDg  to  the  ancient  manner  in  Umbria.  They  lay  dowh 
eadh  gavel  in  the  way  they  have  eat  it,  and  then  separate  the 
eais  from  Ihe  straw:  the  former  ihey  throw  into  baskets  or 
hmnpers,  to  be  carried  to  the  barn-floor;  the  straw  remains  vpoa 
tfcefidd. 

*  They  also  raise  in  Bba  maize,  peas,  beans,  and  other  species 
of  pudse.  Of  flax  the^produce  is  very  small,  and  hemp  is  not  cul- 
tivated.    The  thread  which  they  use  is  manufactured  from  tiks 
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hktfM  of  the  numerous  aloes  widi  which  the  Ifields  of  lun^ne  are 
covered. 

*  The  jMisteqae  fcucumis  anguritty  L.)  neither  attains  the  size  nor 
the  excellence  of  those  in  Viarreggio,  and  other  Luccaese  districts.  In 
the  tnoDth  of  Aagust,  however,  its  freshness  and  sweet  pulp  render  it 
one  of  the  delicacies  of  Elba,  not  the  least  grateful  to  the  palate.  They^ 
are  sown  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  cultivated  in  the  same  mau- 
Ber  with  the  comfflon  melon.  Tliey  prune  the  plant  when  it  blossoms, 
and  at  the  period  when  the  fruit  is  set 

*  In  this  island  gardening  is  not  the  art  of  varying  the  productions 
^  the  earth,  nor  of  providing  the  cook  throughout  the  year  with 
the  most  useful  and  necessary  kitchen  herbs,  such  as  spinach,  lettace, 
tabbage,  &c  Sorrel,  chervil,  ctbol,  parsnips,  ai*e  unknown.  No- 
tiuDg  can  equal  the  indifieren<»  of  the  inhabitants  for  this  species  of 
coiture. 

*  P^tnrage  is  rare,  but  of  an  admirable  quality.  Artificial  meadou-s 
woidd  succeed  almost  in  every  part.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
the  vignroQS  InpineUa  (the  irifiilium  fncarnatum,  L. )  is  well  suited 
to  barren  coasts. 

*  The  Isle  of  Elba  contains  a  sufficiently  ample  store  of  all  the  spe- 
cies of  fmit-trees  omunon  to  Europe,  except  the  apple,  lliey  are 
generally  ill-cultivated,  and  their  quality  is  not  of  the  best  kind.  Pears, 
dierries,  peaches,  and  prunes,  arrive  at  perfect  maturity ;  but  they  arc 
father  af  the  wild  sort,  and  their  flavour  is  insipid.  The  apricot  is 
me,  and  very  difficult  to  raise.  The  lemon,  the  pomegranate,  and 
the  orange,  tlurive,  but  their  fruit  does  not  possess  the  most  perfect 
taste.  Figs  and  chesnuts  are  very  plentiful.  The  Olive  and  the  mul- 
benj,  which  they  hate  received  from  the  industrious  Luccaese,  flon* 
rish  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the  island;  but^do  nothing  more 
than  vegetate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marciana  and  Poggio.  The 
carob  tree  yields  a  pulp  blackish  and  luscious,  which  possesses  the 
virtnes  of  cassia,  and  the  service-ti-ee,  a  very  astringent  bark,  which 
might  be  made  a  substitute  for  the  gall-nut 

*  The  vine  is  fine,  and  too  abundant,  because  it  too  frequently  occu- 
pies a  soil  which  would  much  better  suit  the  cultivation  of  com.  The 
grape  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  red  wine  is  in  small  quantity, 
but  exquisite.  The  white,  on  the  other  hand,  is  common,  and  consumed 
anty  in  the  island.  It  might  be  made  much  better,  if  they  took  pains 
to  render  the  fermentation  more  perfect,  and  if  the  casks  in  which  it 
is  kept  were  made  of  thinntr  staves,  and  of  other  wood  than  that  of 
the  cnesnut-tree. 

*  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  same  iifianner  as  in  the  north  of  France,f 
Germany,  and  England.     In  order  to  support  it,  they  make  use  o 
reeds  (^  aru'nd0  donaxt  L.),  which  they  raise  for  this  pu^ose  on 
the  borders  of  the  rivulets,  in  places  where  the  ground  is  moist.    The 
viatajBp  is  in  September. 

'  The  use  of  the  press  is  unknown  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  as  in  the  rest 
of  Italy,  where  they  still  continue  to  make  wine  in  the  same  way  they 
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l^are  done  for  two  thonsand  years,  and  almost  with  the  same  kind  of 
utensils.  They  throw  the  grapes  into  the  vats;  there  the  feniientatLo» 
goes  on  from  eight  to  tifteeo  days,  during  which,  it  is  Squeezed  only 
three  times.  Tb(  y  then  draw  off  the  clear  liquid.  This  first  oi^eralioa 
terminated,  they  take  the  husks,  which  the  aclion  of  the  air  has  soured, 
in  order  to  manufacture  it  into  yiaegar.  As  for  the  lees,  upoD  a  vat 
of  eighteen  harrels  they  pour  five  barrels  of  water,  mingle  the  whole 
together,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  obtain  from  it  a  very  agreeable 
piquette. 

'  The  Isle  of  Ell^a  produces  two  sorts  of  dessert  wine,  which  are 
highly  esteemed,  Vermont  and  Aleut ico."  The  fii*st  of  these  wines  is  of 
an  agreeable  perfume;  it  is  mixed  with  wormwocd,  and  wade  of  the 
choicest  grapes.  The  Aleatico  is  also  expressed  from  a  superior  red 
muscadine  gnipe,  of  a  rich  bloom,  slightly  oval,  pointed  at  the  extre- 
ir.ities,  and  of  a  middling  &ize;  the  clusters  are  very  loose;  and  its 
leaf,  like  that  cf  the  muscadines,  of  a  very  daik  green,  is  daeply  in-> 
dcuttd,  and  almost  palmated. 

*  This  delicious  wine  may  enter  into  competition  with  those  of 
Montc-Caiini  and  Monte  Pukiano,  when  they  have  lost  their  intoxi* 
catinq-  odour.  Every  proprietor  at  tends  personally  to  ihe  making  o£ 
this  liqueur  wine  ;  a  process  which  they  lire  very  tenacious  of  keep* 
ing  a  prafcund  secret.  It  consists  in  ihe  evaporation  of  the  aqueous 
part  of  llio  grape  before  the  juice  is  expressed,  in  the  fermentatioa 
more  or  less  prolo:.,';ed,  and,  at  last,  in  the  addition  of  some  spirituous 
liqu'M*,  s\jf  Ii  OS  rum. 

*  There  is  the  gieatest  want  of  wood  fit  for  carpenter*s  work.  The 
improvideni  consumption  of  thirty  y»'ars  has  completed  the  sca.rcitji 
which  they  now  expei'iwice.  Wood  for  fuel  is  still  more  rare.  The 
island  afl^rvh?  notliiiig  beyond  a  mei^gie  underwood,  the  chief  planta^ 
tions  of  \\hich  are  at  MontP-GuJve,  the  valky  of  Tre-Acque,  and 
Jifont  de  FoTiza.  The  oak,  thcj^h  endowed  with  the  hardi(ist  forma*^ 
ticn,  dt'es  not  arrive  at  that  pi uh  of  peculiar  beanty,  or  at  that  ma- 
jestic ht:ight,  whicli  made  it  the  earliest  object  of  the  religious  wor- 
ship by  which  it  was  cor.secrr.tnd,  and  which  stili  rehders  it  the  great— 
c:4  ornament  cf  the  ancient  forests  of  Helvetia,  Caledonia,  and  the 
highest  mountains  of  IVaiice.  Its  branches  do  not  display  the  stamp* 
of  ages;  it  is  not,  in  Elba,  the  patriarch  of  the  vei^etable  world. 
Neither  do  v,e  fiiid  I);  re  these  two  fine  varieties  oi  pine  (Finus  Piuesk 
and  P.  8y  I  vest  i  Is),  the  fruits  of  which  are  so  agr<4:ti>ilc,  which  form 
magnificent  forests  among  the  Apennines,  and  pr<*duce  the  most  ex- 
cellent building  timber*  In  a  word,  forest-trees  are  wanted  through* 
out  the  island.' 

Speaking  of  aubnals,  the  author  tells  us,  that  the  island,. 
beiu|>^  poor  in  pastil ra«^e,  is  without  cattle... .excepting  a  few 
asses,  mules,  aiutar  miserable  description  of  horses,  oxen,- and 
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covrs,  which  are  nourished  by  the  blades  of  maize  and 
reeds. 

To  compensate,  however,  for  this  deficiency,  their  fields 
abound  in  partridges,  rails,  blackbirds,  larks,  woodpigeons,. 
tlirushes,  fi^-eaters,  starlings,  and  other  birds.  They  are, also,, 
much  visited  by  birds  of  passage ;  sucli  as-  wild^duck,  the 
liing's-fisher,  the  crane,  the  bustard,  &c. ;  and  hares,  ntb- 
bits,  hedge^hogs,  martins,  otters,  and  squirrels,  are  found 
4here. 

The  commerce  of  the  islanders  is  chiefly  confined  to  Leg-, 
horn  and  Marseilles,  from  whence  they  import  grain,  cheese, 
«attle,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  necessity.  They  export 
—tunny,  common  wine,  salt,  Vermont  and  Aleatico  wines, 
vinegar,  granite^  and  ore. 

There  are  no  manufactures  throughout  the  island  ;  in 
jOm  respect,  Elba  is  tributary  to  tUe  coasts  of  France  and 
Jtaly. 

Of  their  salt  marshes oysters.^ &c 

*  The  salt  marsbss,  \vhich  are  very  numerous  on  the  Gulf  and  in 
Ihe  euvifODS  of  Porto  Ferrajo  andLungoue,  H'iU  always  prove  more  de- 
trimental to  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  public  health, 
than  they  can  possibly  be  commerciaUy  advantageous,  as  long  as  so 
little  attention  is  paid  to  tlieir  superintendence.  Tlie  purifying  basins 
are  too  numerous,  aud  the  pans  not  vfdl  managed.  The  partitions 
and  walks  are  of  beaten  earth.  Their  annual  produce  is  60,000 
«ackR,  of  about  1501bs.  each.  The  magazines  for  the  reception 
of  this  article,  the  use  of  which  is  not  less  ancient  tlian  universal 
and  wholesome,  are  fine  and  commodious  structures,  especially 
those  erected  by  -the  Grand  Duke  Leopold,  at  the  point  of  Cape 
Bianco. 

*  Oysters  of  difierent  sizes,  some  of  which  contained  pearls,  were 
Ibrraerly  caught  off  the  coast  of  the  island.  This  fishery  has  long 
•ceased  here,  as  well  as  on  the  const  of  Persia,  South  America,  and 
Sweden,  in  consequence  of  the  greediness- of  the  inhabitants,  who 
have  exhausted  the  beds,  and  of  the  anchoring;  of  vessels  along  the 
shore.  The  falling  of  the  diffs  uudennined  by  the  waves,  and  the  ^ 
quantities  of  ballast  imprudently  thrown  overboard  by  seamen,  in 
•violation  of  the  maritime  regulations,  are  likewise  circumstances 
which  have  hurt  this  interesting  fishery.  Guthrie's  Geography  erro- 
neously states  that  it  is  still  carried  on.    It  was  not  without  great 

I  rouble  that  I  met  with  a  few.  small  oysters  near  the  rocks  of  €ape 
Sant  Andrea,  and  at  Cape  deir  Enfola,  the  pearls  of  which  were 
about  the  size  of  a  common  pin's  head.  They  are  of  a  very  fine 
colour. 

*  The  tunny,  scomber  thi/nnus,  amiually  visits  the  coast  of  Italy  in 
;^Iioals.    Tbe   fiisheiy  is  very  considerable,  and  forms  an  essential 
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lirancli  of  the  commerce  of  the  Me  of  EH^  It  lakes  fdaeo  tiviee  s 
year:  the  first  be^ns  about  th«  15th  April,  and  eiida  in  the  bepi|r 
Bing  of  Julr;  the  secoDcl,  called  |he  return  fislieryi^  hapj^na  in  Se{H> 
(ember  aoct  October.  It  ia  carried  od  at  Porto  Ferrajo  and  Mar* 
eiana.  The  fishery  in  the  gulf  of  Purto  Ferrajo,  revived  in  15^, 
\y  the  Grand  Duke  Francis  I. '  is   of  Tery  atocient  date.     Strabo 

?)eaks  of  it»  and  makes  mention  of  the  observatory,  ^notrxoirhwy  of 
opulonia,  ivhfre  persons  watched  the  arrival  of  thr  tunnies, 
j|nd  their  entrance  into  the  enclosure  of  nets.  This  fishery  lasteil 
in  those  times  from  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  to  the  setting  of 
Arcturus. 

*  This  ia  a  truly  curious,  but,  at  the  same  timf ,  a  barbaroqa  sight- 
J%  is  a  period  of  festivity  for  the  eoiinfry:  the  sea  is  covered  with 
boats;  joy  sparkles  in  every  face;  all  e)es  are  fixed  upon  the  netsf 

'  the  tunnies  arrive ;  they  enter,  and  fill  all  the  chambers  of  the  vast 
enclosure ;  they  are  pierced  with  a  very  sharp  imu  harpoon,  with 
two  prongs,  and  the  golf  is  soon  reddened  with  their  blood.  Th^ 
fishennen  sometimes  kill  sword-fish,  dog-fish,  and  dolphins,  whic)^ 
prey  voi:acioQsIy  upon  the  tunny,  and  pursue  it  into  the  very 
nets, 

*  The  fishery  of  Marciana,  established  very  soon  after  the  other, 
18  extremely  productive,  surpassing  that  Df  Porto  Ferrajo' by  mer^ 
than  two-thirds.     It  is  carried  or  at  the  place  called  It  Bagno. 

'  The  annual  amount  of  these  two  fisheries  is  estimated  at  60,0M 
fVancs  (25001.  isterling.)  Out  of  the  produce,  the  con^ctor  engage^ 
to  give  a  certain  snin  to  the  hospitals.  - 

*  The  oil  made  iii  the  island  is  sufiicient  for  the  consnmptieB  of  the 
inhabitants ;  but  as  an  article  of  eommeree,  oir  rather  of  exchange,  it 
is  of  very  litlle  importance.^ 

The  author  next  treats  of  the  diseases  and  their  caus^.... 
hoapitais  and.  prisons. ...and  then  gives  us  a  political  as  well 
as  historical  sketch  of  the  island ;  beginning  from  the  days  of 
Lycurgns,  the  celebrated  lawgiver.  This  |s  a  most  interest-- 
ing  detail,  embracing  the  eventful  reyoluiions  and  calamities 
of  war,  which,  at  different  periods,  subjected  Elbi  iq  the  do- 
^ipinion  of  different  masters.  This  liistory  \^  chrondlogi(;aUy 
pursued,  down  to  the  abolition  of  the  grapd  duchy  of  Tus- 
capy,  by  the  treaty  of  Aranjuez  in  1801 ;  at  wlijch  period  the 
island  was  ceded  by  the  king  of  Naples,  and  b^caih^'part  of 
the  newly-created  kingdom  of  (Ctruriu.  Shortly  afterj  how- 
ever, it  passed  under  the  French  dominion. 
.  '  We- are  told,  that  there  still  remain  sooi^  uqequiTOcal 
prodfs  of  the  primitive  splendour  of  the  Island  of  Elba  ;  hot 
B  long  series  of  overwhelming  warfare  has  mutilated  and 
defaced  those  monuments  of  Etruscan  architecture,  by  whicl^ 
the  island  bad  formerly  beep  distifiguished.    The  ruins  near 
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ttie  Imy  of  Porto  Fenrajo,  formed  part  of  n  Ronu  Tilla. 
The  Wy,  the  wild  ▼ine,  and  the  mastick,  still  coTer  its  moul* 
derine  walls.  Vestiges  of  antiquity  are  also  discoverable  at 
the  Cape  della  Vita,  at  Monte  Giore,  on  the  heights  of 
Santa  liQcia,  Pomonte,  &e.  On  the  summit  of  Monte  Cas^ 
«eCt*),  stands  the  ancient  fortress,  11  Voltcrrajo,  still  in  tole- 
rable repair.  Its  circumference  is  very  limited  ;  but  it  will 
Sarrison  between  four  and  five  hundred  men,  and  may  be 
efended  by  a  much  smaller  force.  It  can  only  be  reduced 
by  famine,  and  contains  some  very  fine,  although  neglected, 
Dtsterns. 

The  author  says.  ^'  Ov  GaoLOOv'..^^  HUherto  ike  iorck  of 
phyeical  inquiry  kcu  become  dim  before  ih^  darkneee  of 
ike  pTofontCi  t^bynn ;  '  and  then,  vrith  his  dim  torch,  be  pro« 
ceeds  to  inquire  into  tiie  physical  constitution  of  the  island, 
which  he  ascertaiiis  not  to  be  of  a  volcanic  natnre.  Having 
.  arguraentatively  concluded  that  it  is  not  the  offspring  of  fire, 
he  adds,  *  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  proceeded  from 
sdiirlpools  in  the  sea,  and  have  been  elevated  to  its  present 
level  by  an  earthquake ;  or,  par  consen^u^  a  convulsive 
movement  excited  by  the  fermentation  of  inflammable  sub- 
scaaces,  which  have,  in  former  times,  been  vomited  forth  from 
the  boweb  of  Monte  .Rotundo,  Monte  Amiata,  Radicofane, 
and  other  distinguished  volcanos  on  the  coast  of  Ftruria. 
CoBceiTiilg  that,  by  similar  process,  the  highest  Pvrennees, 
mmI  Andes,  have  elevated  their  heads  into  the  clouds. 

It  appears,  .that  naturalists  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
mountains  of  Elba.  One  affirms  them  to  be  entirely  granite 
— anothei;,  that  granite  is  not  the  prevailing  substance— « 
third,  finds  nothing  but  lopes  cotioulares ;  i.  e.  a  very  hard 
argfillaceous  schistns. 

The  Climate  is  temperate ;  the  heats  are  neitvier  exces- 
sive, nor  of  long  duration ;  and  the  cold  is  usually  unat- 
tended with  rigour. 

The  Waters  do  not  exhibit  themselves  in  lakes  and 
rivers,  but  in  many  rivulets,  which  meander  through  the 
island,  and  in  salubrious  founts ms  ;  which  latter,  however, 
generally  become  dry  during  the  summer  season.  Thepriu* 
eipal  rivulet  is  that  of  Rio^ 

'  whose  scarce  is  in  a  delicioui  sttoation,  a  little  bdow  the  viDage. 
Its  waten  are  pore,  exceedingly  fleshy  and  abondant :  they  sfe  spouted 
(ram  six  months  into  a  basin  which  retains  then.  They  increase  and 
(UiainiiA  mth  the  daylight;  and  at  .the  arVimnier  solstice,  when  other 
strianns  are  gejierally  low,  Che  flow  of  this  rivulet  is  most  copious.    I 
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luTe  oftni  qaendied  my  thirvt,  and  always  wifii  near  pleaawe  and  ca« 
jojment,  at  ibis  delia^htfui  spring:.  1  b«  brook  turaa  eighteen  aulia^ 
and,  after  running  a  mile,  is  lost  in  the  brioy  wave. 

^  Unable  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  watera,  and  for  tbev 
various  courses  qpon  the  different  heds  of  earth  which  constitute* 
a  mouQlciQ;  recollect  log  that  the  water  resulting  from  rains  and 
tJie  melting  of  snow  is  not  sufhcient  to  feed  the  rich  source  of 
the  Rio,  it  has  been  contended  tbat  there  is  a  communication,  by 
means  of  submarine  channels,  between  Elba  and  Corsica,  or  between 
Elba  and  the  continent  This  hypothesis  is  more  specious  than  solid, 
JDaily  observation  proves,  that  water  is  raised  into  the  atmosphere  from 
all  parts,  by  evapoialion,  and  that  the  exhalation  from  the  sea  depoi 
sit^  its  salts  in  proportion  as  it  yields  to  the  attraction  of  the  air.  The 
dews  and  rains  produced  by  this  process  descend  upon  the  summits  of 
juountaini.  These  also  fix  the  clouds,  and  act  upon  them  from  affi-» 
nity.  The  waters  are  iiltered  through  the  earth  which  covers  the 
niouBtains,  and  when  thty  encounter  any  bed  impermeable  to  theraa 
they  rise  again  to  the  surface.  Thus  is  the  rivulet  of  Rio  nourished 
by  the  evaporation  wliich  is  incessantly  carried  on  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  by  the  clouds  which  are  arrested  in  their  course  by  the  most  ex« 
altfd  mountains  of  the  l<(le  of  Elba,  and  yield  their  moisture  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  contact  with  them. 

*  It  is  to  the  filtration  of  the  water  of  this  rivulet  that  a  phenonienoD^ 
which  strikes  both  strangers  and  the  natives  of  the  island  with  aste^ 
nishment,  must  be  attributed.  On  digging  a  hole  to  the  depth  of  a 
few  inches  in  the  sand  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  soft  water,  an4 
of  the  most  agreeable  taste,  is  drawn  up.  It  has  thisjpeculiar  propertjTt 
in  common  with  the  Rhine,  the  Tagus^  the  Po,  the  mni^be,  and  other 
great  rivei-s. 

'The  Isle  of  Elba  also  possesses  several  mi|;)eral  springs.* 

The  Topography  compreliends  Porto  Ferrajo,  the  scitepf 
which  city  is  celebrated,  according  to  Timasus,  and  other 
historians  cited  by  Diodorus^  for  having  served  as  an  asylum 
to  the  Argonauts,  when,  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Goldeii 
Fleece,  they  passed  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Tbe  hoHses  are  small|  badly  divided,  without  conveniency ; 
they  are  built  of  brick,  and  are,  generally,jtwo  stories  high. 
The  streets  are  wide,  clean,  and  well-paved. 

Rio  and  its  environ*;!,  contains  a  poor  population  of  abou^ 
i800  souls.  The  environs  offer  some  treasure  to  the  lapidary |. 
and  an  abundant  harvest  to  the  metallist. 

1  The  first  will  find  there  micaceous  schiste,  pyHtoas  schiste,  py^ 
ramidal  triangular  spar,  a  rock  of  green  serpentine  intersected  by  vein^ 
of  white  calx,  vulgarly  called  verd  antiqucy  quartz,  some  pudding 
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atone,  Btde  aoMepttble,  rt  is  trae ,  of  a  fine  palish ;  and'  a  ridi  qtnny 
of  white  marUe,  veined  with  dtirk  ^en . 

*  The  last  will  therediscover  that  inexhaustible  nine  of  iron,  known. 
and  worked  from  time  immemoria],  which  renders  the  Island  of  Elba 
«o  justly  celebrated,  and  the  metal  of  which,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  made 
by  Porsenna  with  the  Romans,  after  the  exonlsion  of  the  kings,  was 
no  longer  to  be  used  bot  for  purposes  of  agpricnlture.  All  the  writers 
of  antiquity,  Greek  and  Latin,  speak  of  it  with  admiration.  Vii'gil 
calk  it, 

*  *  Insula^  inexliausiis  ckoJyhum  generosa  metallisJ' ' 

*  Silius  Ttalicus,  Rutilius  the  Gaul,  and  Theodoric,  sing  the  noble 
use  which  the  Elboese  made  of  this,  the  most  ueotssary  and  precious 
ef  all  metals. 

*  An  entire  mountain,  of  the  height  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-four 
Florentine  fathoms,  bathed  by  the  waves  of  the  channel  of  Piombino, 
and  situated  near  the  little  village  of  Marina,  almost  in  front  of  the 
ancient  port  of  Faleria,  forms  the  iron  mine  :  Mons  tot  us  ex  ea  mate'* 
tia^  says  Pliny.  There  nature  has  profusely  stored  up  the  truly  useful 
metal ;  that  which  sustains  agriculture,  makes  the  arts  flourish,  and 
allies  itself  to  the  most  common  U3es  of  life.  The  mountain  is  distant 
almost  a  mile  from  the  village,  in  the  direction  of  the  north-east,  and 
is  about  three  miles  id  circumference.  It  is  Separated  from  those 
which  snrronnd  it  by  a  smaD  shallow  valley,  in  which  are  scattered 
rfimbs,  and  a  few  wild  olives. 

*  The  superficies  of  the  mountain  is  covered  wifli  a  reddish,  ferrugi* 
nous  earth,  abounding  in  little  shining  scales  of  iron  ore,  this  bed  is 
many  feet  deep,  lliere  are  found  on  it  myrtles  and  mastick  in  full 
perfection,  and  some  vine-trees  which  give  a  very  pleasant  musk  wine. 
In  some  parts  of  it  wheat  is  cultivated. 

*  The  mineral  does  not  c^ist  in  detached  bodies,  nor  even  in  veins. 
The  whole  nionntain  is  metallic  It  offers,  in  a  primitive  soil,  ipasses 
of  metal  accumulated  without  any  fixed  order,  without  regular  and 
continued  beds,  sometimes  solitary,  and  more  frequently  approxi- 
mating one  to  another.  There  is  only  found  there  the  quantity  of 
terreous  substance  strictly  necessary  to  serve  as  a  depositary  for  the 
masses.  Iron  presents  itself  in  every  known  variety ;  green  and 
black  ore,  slimy  and  sandy  ore,  crystallized  ore,  mica,  manganesci 
hematite. 

*  Sometimes  the  iron  is  found  in  a  pyritous  state,  that  is,  united 
with  ^ulpliur,  whru  it  gives  crystals  of  marcasite  of  great  lieauty^  ^ 
sometimes  it  is  found  in  a  state  of  oxidation  more  or  less  pure,  and 
mixed  with  arf^Jlareous  si^stances,  from  which  result,  if  the  propor- 
tion of  iron  is  not  consideraule,  ochres  of  all  shades,  and  when  the  mi-f 
neral  is  in  greater  quantity,  red,  brown,  and  black  hematites;  but  if 
the  earthy  substance  scarcely  exists  at  all,  the  ore  then  assumes  a  me- 
tallic aspect,  and  its  weight  differs  litlU  mor«  than  a  seventh  from 
that  o£  forged  iron. 
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*Tte'|ftitt»€Kt<afcrfKwe»aitel«totto«ii«^^  Sines  *edfs* 
covery  of  aahpelre,  thft  work  firoeeedft  wckr  tbe  ^pea'  tl^r,  a»  in 
inarMe  iiniTMS.  The  aaricnte,  wbo  aadr  dfe*^  •scuratioiiii  in  this 
iMinilaiii»  opened,  with  the  fidMaev  windmr  faKeneii,  a  nellKNi 
highJy  wasteful,  and  sdll  wton  pic^ciiil  to  the  hedtk  of  the  work* 
tten.  The  ore  it  tqpplks  iapwe^of  the  finest  cokmr,  ^erj  hard,  and 
al  the  saate  tine  neber  in  metal,  vore  fusiUe,  more  abmidaBt,  and 
nura  raatteahle,  than  any  o|he»kn(Nni  apeciesi.  It  eifaala  in  quality 
the  ere  el  8wed«n»  Laphmd,  and  Siheria;  and  gm^  0,75  to  OJSb  o€ 
exceReolinNi,  from  which  a  Tery  good  natural  steel  is  ohtaioed.  It 
k  theiefare  erroneously  thai  a  aatontist,  $s  esthnahle  for  his  fnarrate 
^paiHties,  a»  lor  bis  vast  aequisitteBS,  flauy,  to  when  minerakgy  is  «n 
much  indebted,  caHs  it  as  ore  that  is  |ioor  in  metaL  He  has  doditless- 
"been  deceived  by  ignorant  fboodera,  in  whose  hands  the  ore  prodncee 
enly  froroO^  to  0,00,  and  perhaps  too  by  the  abaenee  of  the  Uack 
eaith  which  always  accompanies  the  ere  called  oxiduii.  *'  The  red- 
dust  obtained  fponi  the  ore  of  Rie^  by  tvitoration,  or  by  the  aid  of  the 
He,  bespeaks  a  very  advanced  (nddatioa ;  this  minend»  he  adds,  is 
Ibimd  to  be  poor/  Is  this  fact  well  verified?  1  leave  it  to  nii* 
neralogisis  to  decide,  and  pasa  on  to  details  which  make  the  aune 
lietter  known. 

^  Importance  ia  attached  to  only  two  species  of  the  masses  of  ore 
Ibraished  by  the  minfe.  Tbe  labourera  caU  the  one  /errata,  and  the 
other  luccioicu 

*  The  former,  for  which  its  metaHie  appearance  has  dttained  thie 
mane,  preaeata  itself  vnAtr  an  aspect  smiply  ochreous,  and  soasfr- 
fira^  irader  the  foam  ef  lime.  It  ia  exceedingly  hard,  heavy,  and. 
Qot  affected  by  aqds^  The  kodstone  does  not  attract  it,  noleaa  it 
has  beea  bmmt.  It  is  a  hematite  of  the  colour  of  the  ore  of  Cronstec). 
Ha  cavities  are  fSled  with  crystals. 

*  The  other  kind  has  received  tbe  denomination  of  lucctola^  froin 
ti!ie  brightncsa  with  which  the  little  scales  composing  it  shine:  it  ta 
a  micaeeoos  ore,  less  bard,  less  heavy,  and  less  rich  than  the  fer-r, 
TotOj  which  is  fre^piently  foupd  in  a  crumbled  form.  When  this 
dost  is  muted  to  particles  of  a  quartz  quality,  it  constitutes  a  sort 
of  emery.  Vat  whicl)  has  not,  like  that  of  Jersey  and  Guern^, 
sey,  the  hardness  necessary  for  its  employment  in  the  arts.  Both 
these  varieties  of^n  reflect  the  prismatic  polour^  iu  an  agreeablii: 
manner. 

*  The  good  iron  ore  is  generally  enveloped  in  a  shallow  bed  of 
argillaceous  eartbt  of  the  pature  of  the  tckiste^  which  abounds  ii|. 
the  mountains,  li  is  a  white  soil,  called  by  the  workmen  biauckeiiQ  ; 
occasionally  it  is  red,  yellow,  light  blue,  auid  liver-colored.  It  eour 
tains  a  great  quantify  of  oxide  of  steel  which  gives  a  yellow  or  pale 
red  colour,  and  ha«'flen^  to  the  consistence  of  a  true  jasper.  , 

'  This  matrix  is  not  the  only  one,  although  the  most  general.    The.. 
ipjueral  is  founu  also  sometimes  in  the  red  ferruginous  earih  vhi€t|.. 
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fwrenlliB  BQWiviii,  «ad«iiiietitt«i  attacMltiitoel^  crfrty,  losid- 
flwr,  to  copper  f^tes,  and  to  <4tb«r  Bubfltaneefl. 

*  Bm  the  mineral  which  is  ^  n^t  ii4ere^iDf  and  the  moit  consi- 
dendble»  that  w1|^ch  woft  ezclusivttly  l>e|opg»  t(»  the  Islaiid  of  £lba, 
is  the  crjstallv^iid  ore  (ferrum  cn/iftuiiisaium  retruiftorum  udkcBvenM^ 
ijum.Jn     Its  metailic  qualities  are  attracted  by  a  powerful  loadstone* 
when  tli^  afe  reduced  ioto  parades,     m  matrix  is  a  rock  of  serpen* 
line  mixed  with  white  ca)^     Jt3  masses  of  ciystal  are  ope  of  the  fr* 
i^est  omamenta  of  miuenilog;ical  cabinets,    and  especially  of  that  of 
Florence  ft  J,    The  form  Si  the  cryst&Uization  greatly  vanes ;  but 
the  most  frequent  is  the  dodecahedron,  with  triao^lar  surfaces.     It 
is  sometimes*  however,  so  confused;  that  it  would  be  impofwiUe  l» 
detetmine  ils  angles,     i  have  seen  single  crystals,  which  weighed  se- 
ven! hectogrammes.    There  are  some  which  are  lenticular,  and  some 
specnlar,  with  brilliant  and  polished  facets ;  others  are  shaped  li)co 
we  comb  of  a  cock,  spires,  pyramids,  &c. :   some  are  polygons,  atul 
pointed  like  diamonds;  and  some  have  tht*  appearance  of  leaves  or 
ncflden  inid  the  <me  over  the  other.    The  size  of  these  crystals  is  pro- 
portiened  to  that  of  the  cavities  which  they  ill.    They  have  no  deter- 
aiinate  cdonr.    They  have  ordinarily  the  colour  and  the  brightness  of 
polished  steel;  but  they  are  often  tinted  green,  red,  black,  yellow, 
btowny  and  violet,  of  all  shades.    Quartz  sometimes  mingles  itself 
with  these  met^lic  crystallizations,  and  adopts  their  colours.    There 
are  some  of  these  pieces  which  appear  to  be  an  assemblage  of  all  the 
lyedoBS  stones,  and  offer  to  the  enchanted  eye  the  appearance  of  to- 
),   diamonds,  amethysts,  aqua-marinas,  and 


emeralds,  rubies, 
sapphires,  united  together.    This  great  diversity  ^  rainbow  re&io* 
tioM  is  remarked  in  zones  and  spots.' 

The  author  continues  his  research,  *  enlightened  by  i&o 
ioreh  of  pneumatic  chemistnfy^  and  furnishes  us  with  a 
<Satalo^ue  of  hard  names^  for  which  we  have  not  any  diction- 
ary*   We  find  a  list  of  plants  under  this  head. 

-  *  The  environs  of  Lungone  are  very  agreeable,  and  very  fertile  in 
prain,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  1  have  seeti  aloes  and  the  American  agav^ 
there  in  flower. 

*  In  a  delightful  situation  in  the  midst  of  stupendons  rocks,  whose' 
tharp  and  rugged  suitomits  seem  to  pierce  the  clouds,  at  about  the 
,  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  oily,  we  find  the  charming  hermitage 
of  Monte  Serrato.  .  We  pass  to  it  through  an  alley  of  cypress  trees.  I 
have  spmetiines  stopped  in  this  picturesque  place,  where  ibe  fresh 
springs  yield  delicious  water,  and  which  seems  fondly  to  mingle  with 
me  excefient  wine  which  the  hermit  lavishes  on  all  who  visit  him.  This 
tranquil  retreat  enjoys  a  certain  something  of  Ossian  in  it  which  I 
know  not  how  to  describe,  which  insenKihIy  sooths  us  to  meditation 
and  delight,  elevates  the  soul  to  sublime  thoughts,  and  makes  its  in- 
habitants forget  their  pains  and  all  the  corroding  cares  of  hfe.    I'here 
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all  is  calm^  «H  wefi  adapted  to  invite  sensibility  to  pour  fortb  its  wbnie 
soul  in  boundless  confiaence :  tbis  were  the  Pai-aclete  two  lovers  nvould 
desire.  The  wild  magnificence  of  nalure,  agreeable  solitude,  a  view 
which,  extending  from  the  fertile  plain,  is  finally  lost  in  the  vast  ex- 
pause  of  the  ocean ;  murmurs,  sweetly  prolonged,  which  fill  the  heart 
with  namerous  ideas  of  long  life ;  the  concerts  of  the  feathered  song« 
stei-s,  an  unclouded  sun,  spreading  light  and  life  around,  and  a  moon, 
whose  silver  rays  throwing  the  shadows  of  the  trees  on  the  utighbour- 
ing  rocks,  a  long  and  fugitive  train,  produces  a  magical  effect.  Sucl;i 
is  the  hermitage  of  Monte  Serrata. 

^^O  Riu!  <iumn4ote  adspiciam  ?  qntindoqne  Ticsbit. 
Nunc  veterum  librs,  nunc  tomno  ct  inertibus  horia  Iteebit 
Ducere  jK)Uicitae  jucunda  oblivla  vita^ :  ** 

*■  1  coold  pot  leave  this  beautiful  retreat  without  regret.^ 

Tbe  remaiader  of  this  volume  we  leave  to  the  perusal  of 
flie  enrious.     It  abounds  in  variety,  great  efforts  to  display 
profoand  reading,  and  vast  acquired  knowledge.  With  these 
opinions  we  introduce  it  to  the  public. 


Art,  VIII— OnV'Ka/  Letters  of  Advice  to  a  Yoting  Lady;  hj 
the  Author  of  '  The  Polite  Reasoner.'  12mo.  pp.  84.  2s.  Cd» 
Souttr.  1814. 

Wf.  do  not,  usually,  class  a  pocket  volume  in  the  body 
flf  our  Review;  but  a  small  prospectus  sometimes  pourtrays 
^ great  design.  This  subject  is  important;  and  we  propose 
to  cn'iye  our  reflections  in  detail. 

The  letters  are  well  written;  and,  what  is  much  better/ 
tlicy  are  well  meant.  The  subjects  are  all  morally  instruc* 
live;  aud  exliibit  maxims,  which  every  parent  ought  to 
wish  to  impress  on  a  daughter's  mind.  The  first  is  on  £du« 
cation. 

Nothing  is  more  abounding  than  female  semioaries  :  they 
appear,  wltuin  these  last  twenty  years,  to  ii^ve  been  the  der^ 
niere  reaorte  for  young  ladies  of  decayed  families.  In  con- 
sequence of  which,  we  find  fine  ladies  acting  the  parts  of 
governesses,  well  pleased  with  the  emolument,  but  abhorring 
the  drudgeries,  of  their  compelled  avocations;  and  parents 
are,  too  trequently,  so  lured  by  the  artificial  complaisance^ 
and  assumed  good  humour,  of  these  lady  governesses^  tha^ 
they  thoughtlessly  confide  the  n^oral  education  of  their 
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tiiildreii  to  persons  who,  possibly,  have  never  been  tavght  tlio 
principle  of  religion  themselves. 

We  do  not  propose  to  satirize  the  elegant  system  of  edu- 
cation, as  practised  at  finishing  schools  of  great  eclat ;  where 
all  the  ▼alnable  accomplisliments  of  the  female  mind  are  sa« 
erificed  to  the  superior  attraction  of  the  dazzling  graces.  We 
wiil  confine  ourselves  to  minor  establishments. 

The  first  attaintinent,  to  dignify  the  female  character,  is  a 
mild,  gentle,  and  unassuming  disposition ;  ornamented  by 
suavity  of  nmnners  and  domestic  habits.  These  attainments 
are  essential  to  our  mental  enjoyments,  and  confirm  the  com- 
forts of  those  with  whom  we  are  connected.  To  dazzle  is 
fitr  less  amiable  than  to  please.  Masculine  habits,  and  bold 
opinions^  are  equally  foreign  to  decorum,  and  to  that  mo^ 
desty,  which  ought  to  take  the  leading  feature  of  the  female 
^aracter. 

But,  if  a  governess  be  not  herself  educated  with  these 
]^nciples....if  she  be  ignorant,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  c<Histi' 
tutional  void  in  the  human  heart,  wliich  religion,  alone,  can 
fill  ap....if  she  be'  unaware,  that,  by  devotional  habits,  is 
meant  a  progressive  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  are 
required  of  all,  by  their  dependance  on  their  maker....if  she 
feel  not  this  to  be  the  sentiment  that  alleviates  our  sorrows, 
and  augments  our  joys,  throughout  the  perilous  journey  of 
life ;  that  it  increases  our  tenderness  for  those  whom  we  love, 
and  banishes  from  our  hearts  every  harsh,  unfriendly,  and 
austere  propensity....if  she  do  not  know,  that  good-breeding 
is  the  ofispring  of  good  temper;  and  tliat  the  politeness 
which  never  varies,  and  the  manuers  which  are  ever  pleasing, 
depend  on  principles  rightly  formed,  in  a  heart  open  to  the 
impressions  of  social  aftection....if  she  do  not  know,  and  prac- 
tise, these  essential  tenets,  how.  we  would  inquire,  can  sh« 
communicate  them  to  her  pupils  ? 

We  have  remarked,  that  many  ladies^  schools  arc  kept  by 
unmarried  women  :  this  is,  according  to  the  principles  of  na- 
ture, a  glaring  inconsistency. 

An  old  maid  seldom  possesses  suavity  of  temper ;  and, 
without  suavity  of  temper,  there  cannot  exist  a  uniform  ob- 
servance of  good  manners. 

An  old  maid  has  not,  generally  speaking,  a  heart  open  to 
.  social  affections.     She  is  a  blank  in  the  creation  ;  a  poor, 
neglected,  non-entity  :  her  heart  is  unrefined  by  the  recipro- 
cal endearments  of  loving,  and  of  being  loved .  ^he  is  a  stran- 
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fer  to  all  maternal  feeIiog8....con96queniIy^  to  all  matenial 
duties. 

How,  then,  can  an  old  maid  be  the  proper  guardian  of 
youth  ?  Can  she  so  model  the  unfolding  eneri;^ies  of  bei^ 
joung  pupils*  minds,  as  io  make  them  worthy  members  of 
society  ?  Can  she  impress  them  witli  the  sacred  duties  they 
will  have,  eventually,  to  fulJSI,  in  the  characters  of  wires  ana 
mothers?  We  answer,  no!.,  .a  woman,  rendered  peevish 
and  fretful,  by  her  own  solitary  sitnation  in  the  world,  cannot 
impress  the  social  duties  of  life  upon  the  minds  of  others^ 
How,  in  truth,  can  she  ever  give  a  mother^s  correction  to,  or 
feel  a  mother's  indulgence  for>  her  pupils  ?  In  shorty  bow 
can  she  practice  what  she  never  knew  ?  We  will  give  aa 
anecdote  tnpoint. 

A  gentleman,  rery  lately,  having  oceasion  to  rem6ve  his 
three  dauf>hiers.... the  eldest  not  eight  years  of  age....calledf 
during  the  vacation,  among  other  places,  at  a  seminary  at 
little  Ealing,  kept  by  a  single  lady.  This  Hngle  lady  was^ 
at  the  time,  mingling  with  (be  fashionable  world  at  Brighton ; 
but  his  inquiries  were  replied  to  by  a  polite  gentlewoman^ 
who  boarded  in  the  family,  and  were  such,  as  to  induce  ttie 
gendeman  to  think  he  had  found  a  very  proper  estabBshment 
for  his  little  ones. 

On  the  Tuesday  following,  the  absent  governess  was  io 
return  from  the  allurements  of  fashion  to  the  allurements  of 
interest;  she  was  to  exchange  the  cap  and  bells  of  fashion-' 
able  folly  for  the  birchen  sceptre.  That  day  was  appointed 
for  an  interview.  The  children's  mother  had  the  honour  of 
an  audience:  nmtual  explanations  pleasantly  took  place; 
and  the  children  were  to  be  received  on  the  Saturday  follow- 
ing. A  tray  and  wine  were  introduced  ;  and  the  conversa-' 
tion  was  «ecMOfiec(  by  little  anecdotes,  on  the  part  of  the  go-t^ 
vemess,  not  very  complimentary  to  the  school  the  children 
had  just  left ;  and  still  less  so,  as  to  a  neighbouring  school, 
which  was  to  have  been  visited,  in  the  event  of  the  mother^a 
not  arranging  with  the  school  she  was  then  at. 

On  the  Saturday,  the  gentleman  and  lady,  accompanied 
by  their  little  family,  arrived  in  a  chaise  at  the  school.  After 
waiting  a  tedious  time  io  the  public  hall,  the  governess  made 
her  stately  approach ;  and,  with  the  most  austere^  forbidding, 
ill-roaniier'd  peremptoriness  of  address,  said,  she  did  not 
expect  the  children,  and  f untrue  J  bad  written  to  that  effects 
Jk  parley  of  three  hours  ensued ;  in  which,  the  governes^ 
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«3tpressed  herself  not  stttu&ed  as  ta  the  niety  of  lier  pstf* 
meots,  «ttd  desired  to  be  better  assured.  Tke  ^entleiasii^ 
indigoaiit  at  the  mutmer^  of  the  goveraeBS..«.Bot  at  her  ca»- 

tiou wibbed  to  have  left  the  boiisa  with  his  family ;  but  his 

lad;  fvas  goLug  int9  the  cousitry  imflAjBdiatelyy  and,  as  both 
liked  the  school,  it  was  settled,  that  the  childreB  should  re* 
naio  till  the  Thursday  foUofving ;  then  to  be  reuoTed,  or  tm 
be  eontioned^  as  might  be  deteruiiued* 

As  sooa  as  tliis  ani})ortaBt  peiut  was  settled,  the  eldest 
childy  who  had.aiways  been  accustomed  to  go  cheerfully  to 
schodl^  burst  iuto  an  agony  of  tears,  aod  prayed,  with  fenroor, 
Bot  to  he  left  at  mccr  a  place.  A  tittle  stroll  into  tlie  viilag«v 
boweyer,  with  assurances  that,  if  she  continued  to  tie^  her* 
self  luihappy,  she  should  be  removed  on  the  Thursday,  won 
thi^  ehild^  eana^t ;  and  she  agreed  to  stay^  without  shed- 
jdiujl  any  more  tears. 

During  this  long,  and  painful  interview,  the  govera^s 
never  once,  by  a  smile,  or  inviting  gesture,  essayed  to  com* 
pose  the  agitated  feelings  of  the  duldren,  or»by  any4£staiit 
show  of  kindness,  sought  to  reconcile  them  to  a.  tenlporarf 
separation  from  their  parents.  No  tray — no  wiJie....no  couv- 
tesy..^BO  afiability — no  politene3s....no  common  decency  of 
demeanour — was  exhibited  by  the  governess;  and,  cer- 
tainly, nature  did  not  supply  this  wanton  absence  of  good 
breeding* 

Her  appearance  was,  it  is  true,  of  that  matronly  descrip- 
tion, that  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  giddiness 
of  her  youth.  Hhe  was  dressed  with  a  precision  of  neat- 
ness, that  boded  cleanly  fasbits;  and  a  very  pretty  wig 
denoted,  that  she  was  no  enemy  to  the  adventitious  aid  of 
ornament* 

Wigs  are  worn  by  our  judges,  to  give  them  solemnity ; . 
and  aolemuity  is,  perhaps^  becoming  to  the  mistress  of  a 
school ;  but  wigs  are,  also,  worn  to  hide  red  or  grey  locks : 
they  area  principal  ingredient  in  the  art  of  cookery,  when  it 
is  propikmt  to  dress  tough  ewes  lamb  fashion* 

Be  that  as  it  may..^the  children  were  left ;  and  the  parents 
returned  to  town,  with  a  tmi  of  feeling  not  easily  to  be  de« 
seribed.  A  series  oi  the  most  grossly  impertinent  questions, 
from  ▼srious  emissaries,  as  to  the  osp{U>ility  of  the  parties  to 
pay  their  children's  schooling,  as  well  as  in.  relation  to  aH 
their  most  private,  domestic,  history,  was  set  on  foot  by  this 
l^dy  abbess ;  and,  because  the  banker  said,  tiiat  the  money 
lodged  with  him  to  be  paid  quarterly  (which  wasi  proposed  to 
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be  made  payable  to  the  goyerness)  wan  not  settled  on  tt^ 
childreOy  out  was  payable  to  their  father's  check ;  and  because 
their  mother  waa  going  out  o(  town  ;.  and  because  their  fa« 
tber  (meanwhile)  was  admitted  to  board  in  a  friend's  family; 
and  because  the  parents  might  both  quit  the  kingdom,  and 
desert  their  children  ;  this  governess,  by  a  deputy  as  uncivil 
as  herself,  desired  the  chilaren  might  be  removed.  They 
were  so  ;  and  returned  home,  delighted,  notwithstanding 
they  were  minus  their  pocket  money,  which  some  one  of  the 
sisterhood  kindly  undertook  to  keep  for  them. 

Schools  are  public  institutions,  and  their  keepers  are  pub« 
lie  characters.  To  analyse  these,  therefore,  is  the  duty  of « 
reviewer ;  and  we  will  not  shrink  from  our  avocation,  not* 
.withstanding  it  is  sometimes  painfuL 

.  We  conclude,  with  our  recommendation  of  the  letters  be** 
fore  us,  which  contain  an  excellent  lesson  for  the  edification 
»f  young  ladies  not  too  highly  born. 


Art.  IX. — KuncprFdia.  A  practical  f^say  on  breaking-  or  training 
the  English  spaniel  or  pointer.  With  instruKions  for  attaining^  the 
art  of  shooting  flying  :  in  wbieh  the  latter  is  reduced  to  rule,  and 
the  former  inculcated  on  prii.ciple.  By  the  late  William  Dobson, 
Esq.    Octavo,     pp.  235.     lis.    Callow.     1814 

.  This  treatise  will  be  found  very  entertaining  to  the  Tete- 
nu  sportsman  ;  and  very  useful  to  the  notice.  It  is  an 
admirable  rode  mecum,  for  the  cockney  :  it  will  enable  him 
to  distinguish  a  covey  of  partridges  from  a  fli^t  of  tame 
ducks  ;  and,  will  so  instruct  him,  that  he  may  learn,  hofo 
to  shoot  afarmt^r^s  pig,  without  wounding  his  own  dog- 
Science  has  become  so  fashionable  a  study  with  the 
English,  that  all  subjects  now  assume  u  philosophical 
character.  This,  we  presume,  is  an  acquirement  from  the 
German  school ;  but,  notwithstanding,  we  venerate  the 
talents  of  some  few  German  writers,  a  very  immoral  species 
of  philosophy  pervades  the  generality  of  their  works. 

This  is  a  posthumous  publication  ;  and  the  editor,  in  his 
preface,  sets  forth  the  disadvantages  with  which  it  comes 
out,  *  exposed  to  all  the  consequences  of  its  o^tu  incorrect 
errors,  and  the  mistakes  of  the  person,  who  with  the  zeal  of 
friendship,  jrather  than  that  of  jany  similar  feciing,  or  ade« 
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l|iiate  knowledge  on  tite  subject  may  be  Induct  to  push  it 
forward  on  the  world/' 

We  cannot,  certainly,  pay  Many  compliments  to  the  lan- 
guage in  which  this  treatise  is  written  ;  but  we  admire  the 
novelty  of  an  attempt  to  reduce  to  system,  the  yarious  and 
complex  principles  which  constitute  the  organization  of 
makings  training,  and  hunting,  dogs,  appropriated,  by 
nature,  to  field  sports. 

Those  who  read  at  all  will  support  us  in  the  justice  of 
this  reniark....tbat  instances  of  ^  sagacity  in  the  various  canine 
Species-,  are  so  numerous,  and  so. well  authenticated,  that  it 
may  be  concluded,  no  degree  of  perfection  is  impossible, 
Pfben  «they  study  under  a  patient,  persevering,  kind,  and 
skilful  master.  The  great  difficulty,  presenting  itself  to 
us,  is,  that  of  constructing  a  grammar  tor  the  establishment 
bf  this  art.  A  classing  and  modification  of  subjects,  pro- 
jfressively,  from  elementary  difficulties  to  the  completion  of 
a  digested  system.  The  same  principles  occur  in  establish- 
ing the  science  of  shooting  ;  and  good  shooting  makes  good 
dogs. 

The  following  are  the  author's  own  words,  as  taken  by 
ttie  editor  from  an  unfinished  chapter,  apparently  designed 
as  a  coneluding  review  of  the  main  points  of  his  system. 

*  The  reader  Will  uhderstand,  that  for  the  illustration  of  these  doc- 
Iriaes,  the  scene  han  heen  purposely  laid  among  the  hiUs  in  Scotland* 
The  smaQ  enckmures,  and  the  sneaking  practice,  which  it  is  not  very 
jnsy  to  restrain  after  its  nearer  connexion  with  the  mid'day  find  haa 
been  discovered  by  the  pupil,  of  sweeping  alon^  the  outlines  of  a  hedge, 
instead  of  nlakinj^  good  his  regular  fieldings  as  he  ouj^ht,  in  the  first 
itastance  ;  and  still  more  the  obstructions  and  entanglements,  created 
by  the  green  crops  of  a  cultivated  country,  are  all  against  *  the  con- 
Summation  devoutly  to  be  wished,'  of  estabhshiug  early  upon  the  pupil 
that  first  great  principle  of  utility  and  beauty,  an  (extended  but  regu- 
lated range.  Even  the  fair  extents  of  open  field,  which  in  the  more 
fertile  plains  of  the  south  offer  themselves  to  the  sportsman,  and  some 
bf  them  very  sufficiently  stocked  with  objects  of  pursuit,  are  by  no 


•  A  ^ntleman  of  our  acquaintance,  some  time  since,  purchased  a  horse, 
drafted  from  a  dragoon  regiment,  whicli  he  put  to  his  carriage.  Not  longafta* 
Ihey  were  surprised  onaa  airing,  by  the  shrill  M>uud  of  a  bugle.  The  old  dra- 
.j^ooner,  iotctinctively  prickeUup  his  ears,  and  ^et  oifsit  full  speed,  towards  bis 
accustomed  summons.  ThlsiMroof  of  s.igacity  in  the  horse  would  have  been 
very  fatal^  had  it  not  been  averted  by  the  sagacity  of  the  master,  who  ex* 
claimed— just  as  they  were  plunging  into  a  thick  hedg^— halt!,  l-pon  which 
lbs  horse  immediatcW  stood  still. 
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means  eqaa]Iy  favourable  to  our  purpose.  Three^fourtbs  of  tiie  ground 
of  this  nature  presents  only  a  close-shaven  barly-stubble  or  oatersh^ 
that  will  barely  perhaps  aiibn I  cover  for  an  aut ;  over  which,  although 
injustice  to  a  young  dog  it  be  necessary  to  keep  up  bis  regularity  of 
beat,  we  are  wasting  our  own  time  and  bis  powers,  without  a  chance  of 
interesting  his  attention  ;  whilst  every  now  and  then,  a  narrow  stripe 
of  turnips,  or  some  equivalent,  holds  out  a  temptation  of  threading  it 
from  one  end  to  the  other;  thereby  interrupting,  and  by  frequent  repe- 
tition doinpfaway.  all  attention  to  the  first  great  lesson  of  a  regular  quar- 
tering; to  windward ;  whith  from  the  incalculable  advantages  connected 
with  it,  itso  murh  behoves  the  tutor  to  enforce  and  to  establish.  In  fact,  it 
is  only  wh«Te  some  such  scope  of  country,  as  that  which  lies  open  to  the 
more  exalt((l  pursuits  of  the  sportsman,  an>ongst  the  mountains  of  the 
north,  that  this  great  lesson  can  be  practised  to  t^^ttj  advantage ;  where, 
with  little  interruption,  he  can  maintain  his  line  of  advance  for  miles, 
with  2  furlong  or  two  of  beat  on  either  hand,  over  ground  where,  from 
the  more  rambling  habits  of  the  game,  if  not  from  its  greater  profu- 
sion, the  expectation  of  the  dog  is  more  continually  kept  alive  to  find  ; 
and  over  evei-y  inch  of  which,  in  the  regular  completion  of  his  alternate 
sweeps,  he  is  to  be  called  on  to  rio  his  duty.  It  is  here  only  that  we 
can  draw  with  most  effect  the  first  outlines  of  grandeur  ;  and  as  first 
impressions  have  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  character,  we  are 
fairly  warranted  in  looking  fonvard  to  the  superior  performances  of  an 
animal,  who  has  had  his  energies  called  forth  in  a  scene  like  this,  when 
compared  with  one,  who  has  been  doomed  to  plod  away  his  youthful 
vivacities,  by  the  hour  together  in  a  patch  of  potatoes,  and  to  play  at 
hide-and-Keek  with  his  master  along  the  windings  of  a  ditch,  or  amount 
tlie  thickly- wooded  fences,  in  some  of  the  richer  soils  of  England.  The 
gentleman  in  the  south  undoubtedly  has  many  advantages,  in  the 
Taricty  of  game  which,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  is  presented  to  him ; 
but  of  the  grandeur  and  style  in  which  the  diversion  *  of  shooting 
admits  of  being  prosecuted  amongst  the  hills  of  the  north,  for  the 
somewhat  too  brief  period  during  which,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the 
pursuit  is  at  all  practicable,  he  can  have  but  a  very  humble  conception ; 
and  for  the  means  of  creating  perfection  in  the  dog,  the  advantages 
are  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  former.  Let  me  add,  that  with  a 
somewhat  various  acquaintance  with  difierent  counties  in  the  south  of 
this  i.<;1and,  although  i  have  seen  many  dogs,  to  whom,  without  having 
had  thoip noses  elevated  above-the  level  of  a  partridge,  it  would  be  un- 
fair  to  refuse  the  epithet  <*f  good,  I  have  never  witnessed  one  whom  I 
could  consider  as  entitled  to  any  very  eminent  distinction,  who  bad 
not  very  early  in  life  the  good  fortune  to  have  his  legs  stretched^  and 
his  faculties  expanded  on  the  moors. 

'  And  here  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  pausing,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  way  to  some  sensations,  which,  in  the  present  rage  for  agricul- 
ture, I  know  not  whether  it  be  quite  safe  to  avow.  Cot:sidering,  bow- 
ever,  the  scene  we  have  been  contemplating,  as  a  school  of  superior 
education^  a  man  who  steps  forward  as  a  professor  on  the  subject,  maj 
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T)e  pardoned  for  a  confession,  in  which  he  will  perhaps  be  joined  by  not , 
a  few  devoted  to  the  sport,  that  it  is  not  without  an  evil  eye  they  have 
had,  from  one  year  to  another,  to  mark  the  increasing  process  of  ciil- 
tfvatioD,  which  has  been  driving  from  their  native  hills  the  denizens  of 
the  mountains  ;  anrf  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  the  most 
Dorthem  counties,  has  '^•^r.e  pretty  nearly  to  the  total  extinction  of  the 
breed  in  England.  Our  acquaintance  with  them,  indeed,  has  become 
so  limited,  as  scarc«ly  to  aduiit  elsewhere  the  due  application  of  a  hint, 
that  wherever  it  lies  v.  i thin  a  man's  reach  to  have  his  dog  awakened 
to  the  first  perception  of  his  own  powei-s,  by  a  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  species  of  game,  he  will  find  his  account  in  neglecting  no 
means  whatever  to  accomplish  it.  Even  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed, 
a  keener  attention  to  pasturage,  exerting  itself  in  the  more  frequent  , 
biirning  ofi'  tiie  redundant  supply  of  food  and  shelter  for  the  game, 
has  of  late  years  been  making  some  lairontable  inroads  upon  the  na- 
tural prjvih^gfs  of  the  sportsman.  Still,  however,  there  remains  for  • 
tbo'^e  who  have  the  means  of  seeking  it,  an  ample  field  for  superior  in- 
struction :  and,  without  the  risk  of  setting  natirmal  partiahties  on  a 
blaze,  by  any  conjectural  opinion  how  far  the  milder  atmosphere  of  the 
south  may  venture  to  come  in  competition  with  the  keen  air  of  the  Cale- 
denian  hills,  for  the  cultivation  of  intellect,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
n^ing,  that  were  my  fortune  of  that  description,  which  would  make  it 
convenient  to  realize  choice,  my  pointers  at  least  should  have  the  full 
benefit  of  an  education  in  Scotland.' 

Many  persona,  perchance,  will  ridicule  the  novel  action 
of  a  man^s  working  himself  into  a  good  dhot  by  rule ;  these 
instructions,  notwithstanding,  may  be  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest. 

'  In  the  first  ardours  of  youth,  a  boy  beats  about  the  neigh-  » 
bouriag  hedges,  and  is  delighted  with  his  wild  adventures 
among  the  sparrow  train.  But  success  in  killing  his  bird, 
gives  impetus  to  his  pursuits.  As  he  advances  to  maturity, 
he  desires  to  claim  a  rank  with  sportsmen  in  the  field,  and 
to  acquire  skill  in  Ills  amusement.  Emulation  in  his  classical 
pursuits,  has  expended  in  his  bosom  ;  and  he  will,  as  eagerly, 
coTet  a  treatise  on  the  derivative  susceptibilities  of  the  art  of 
hunting  a  dog,  or  shooting  a  bird  uying,  as  he  will. hunt 
after  the  derivations  of  a  Greek  verb.  Every  attainment 
is  the  result  of  study  ;  and  method  and  rule  are  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  instruction.  Method  arranges  subjects  ; 
rule  analyzes  them  ;  and  practice  perfects  the  wh^le. 

Tfhe  first  essay  is,  *  on  breaking   the    English  spaniel,  * 
&c.*  and  thus  begins  his  preparatory  lesson. ...send  for  your 
dog  before  the  season  commences,  and  introduce  him  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  game, 
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*  Let  him  be  sbal  up  in  some  agreeable^  but  retired  fitaation,  well 
bedded  with  clean  straw  :  clear  his  nose,  if  necessary  ;  this  will  be  ef- 
fected by  t.vo  or  three  doses  of  oijc  to  two  ounces  ofjlor.  sulph,^^ 
Keep  him  thus  chained  up  under  your  own  immediate  care  :  (e^A  him 
yourself ;  yes,  sir,  by  no  meaps  lea  his  food  come  from  aay  person  bat 
yourself,  and  that  at  some  regular  hour.  In  a  mornin°;  give  him  a 
short  airing  in  the  fit  Id  behind  you  ;  let  him  gai;nbol  off  at  pleasure, 
but  under  the  occasional  check  and  acquired  command  of  '^  coM£  m 
here  !^*  beiug  the  fiist  word  he  has  to  kani  in  your  vocabulary :  no 
permission  to  bound  over  the  fen^:^,  nor  to  be  off  beyond  the  perfect 
controul  of  your  eye  and  voice  :  no  rambling;  about  to  pick  up  idle 
acfjuaintance  in  the  viUage  ;  but  back  imniediately  to  the  security  and 
retirement  of  his  chain  and  kennel.  As  it  suits  your  conremence^ 
look  in  upon  him  occasionally  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  talk  to  hina 
a  Utile  cheerfully  ;  caress  him  ;  let  him  out  for  a  few  minutes  ;  plaj 
with  him,  and  again  chain  him  up.  On  no  account  let  this,  or  any 
|rart  of  this,  be  done  by  your  servants  or  your  children  ;  and  let  him  1)o 
secured,  lhereff>ro,  where  thty  have  not  access  to  him*. — *  What,  m 
the  name  of  \Yond<:r,  is  all  this  preparation  £ar  ?'  you  will  say.  I  wiB 
tell  you ;  it  is  to  ^et  acquainted  with  your  dog ;  it  is  to  break  the  habijUs 
of  gossiping,  too  probably  acquired  where  he  has  been  brought  up  ; 
it  is  to  endeavour  to  make  the  first  necessary  incision  in  his  heact 
to  insert  the  idea  that,  *  Here  is  something  more  than  ordinary  goin^ 
forward,  and  this  fnasfei'  of  mine——;'  vou  may  show  him  the  whip^ 
in  order  that  he  may  perceive  and  acknowledge  you  as  such,  by  ktting 
it  fidl  lightly  over  himiathe  course  of  these  visits  to  biQi>  ipakiDgbim 
*•  down'' at  the  time*  At  the  sound  of  this  word,  hemuat  be. for- 
mally tauglit  a  close  and  handsome  crouch  upon  the  ground  ;  the  ^oi;^- 
feet  extended  straight,  and  bis  nose  exactly  parallel  between  them.-7- 
This  lesson  must  be  uniformly  given  when  taken  out  on  airing  as  above; 
first  witli  the  chain  in  your  hand,, and  your  foot  pressing  on  bis  neck, 
if  necessary  to  keep  him  close  ;  while  the  whip  falls  gently,  but  wkk 
such  expression  of  its  meaning  as  may  be  called  for,  over  him. ;  pro- 
ceed to  practise  this  lesson  with  the  chain  dropped  and  the  footwwitk* 
drawn ;  and,  lastly,  when  loosened  from  the  chain,  until  he  shoic^ 
ohedienfe.  Much,  very  much,  will  be  anticipated  by  some  proficient 
in  this  apparently  8im)ile  lesson  ;  and,  from  all  this  form  of  feedSng 
and  visiting,  he  will  bej^iu  to  perceive^  as  above,  that,  *  here  is  aoQo^ 
thing  going  forv^'ard  ;  and  this  master  of  mine  is  the  only  person  firom 
whom  I  can  fiud  cut  what  it  all  means/ 

*I  am  i\o  great  advocate  fur  %vhat  thegame-keepeis  earn  their  two  .or 
three  guineas  a  head  by,  upon  dogs  put  out  to  them  to,  what  they  can, 
break  in  ;  that  is,  to  make  them  stop  to  example,  and  then  ezbil^ 


*  A  fortnttcHt  at  l««»t  of  this  parttcclcr  atteution  on  tlie  p^ft  of  the  brtelbsr 
huBMif,  im  gtt  Acquamleil  with  bit  pepi),  and  to  Mralcca  lis  jUteolioD|  willhe 
required. 
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th€ta  to  their  g^inf  empldjer,  with  ^  A  capital  do^  this  will  make 
yoU)  Sir  ;  Til  warrtmt  him  complete,  staunch,  firm  as  a  tree  ;  wants 
nothing  but  wori^ing ;  backs  up  to  my  old  boy  there  ;  see,  huw  he 
stands  !*  ^Tiy,  ay  !  80  does  a  cypher  on  th«  wrong  side  of  an  unit, 
dignifying  nothing ;  for  the  poor  animal  has  not  a  singrle  idea  put  into 
his  head  about  the  great  business  of  finding  gam&^  and  is^totally  lost 
without  hift  fugelman  :  like  the  witless  elves  of  other  hireling  acade- 
inies,  he  returns  home  from  this  mockery  of  education  with  every 
thing  to  learn.  Yon,  however,  are  not  in  a  situation  of  thus  sqander- 
11^  money  or  of  wasting  time  ;  and  so  much  the  better  fur  your  dog  ; 
for  whom  I  have  in  contemplation  a  better  tutor  and  a  mztr  master. 
Bead^,  in  the  commencement  of  a  system,  when  I  am  en;;-nged  in 
laying  before  you  the  ground-work  of  edfucation,  I  feel  myself  bound  to 
keep  general  principles  in  view ;  and,  considering  the  matter  as  a  gene- 
fral  question,  I  must  repeat  that  I  am  no  advocate  5fir  the  cummon 
practise  of  a  prefatory  breaking-in,  witliout  the  object  of  killing  the 
game  being  made  part  of  the  lesson  :  it  is  to  trifle  away  time ;  or,  per- 
haps  worse,  to  trifle  away  attention  by  the  unexplained  foolery  of  pur« 
ftait  without  object ;  and  to  throw  a  damp  over  the  rising  ardour  of 
that  pursuit,  by  the  perpetual  disappointment  of  instinctive  wishes* 
This  is  an  observation  which  must  be  understood  sub  tnodo  ;  and  I 
have  it  tiot  in  my  plan  to  enlarge  npoiX,  the  modifications,  which,  in 
fdriou^  cases,  (n-  even  in  yours  perhaps,  this  treatment  must  admit  ot 
fioffice  it  to  say,  excepting  that  a  young  dog  should  be  taken 
<Ntt  to  know,  and  to  enjoy,  under  command,  the  scent  of  his  game  ;  and 
^  be  Ted -^yes»  Sir, 7^rf  back  again,  in  order  the  better  to  fix  attention  : 
1  would  have  mifie,  prepared  as  above,  brought  directly  to  his  work, 
ind  to  the  actual  business  of  having  game  killed  bf^fore  him.  It  is 
ft^  implied  thsthe  hds  been  made  familiar  with  the  gun,  in  the  course 
^ydnr  visits  toliim,  and  to  Btandjire  by  degrees,  and  to  enjoy  it  as  a 
tT^al  for  food,  or  as  th6  prelude  to  the  little  privilege  of  being  occa- 
tiondlj  at  ^berty  under  your  eye,  during  his  novitiate,  as  above 

^  Sb,  Sit,  we  are  about  to  take  the  field  in  earnest :  you  are  equip-*^ 
t^  ;  and  we  are  setting  off.  Stop,  a  moment ;  *  come  in  herb, 
Uito !  win  yoii  ?  Seethe  wanton  devil  has  got  a  hundred  yards  ahead, 
*  ceHE  IN,  1  say.*  Remember  this  ;  it  is  one  of  the  Jirst  secrets  in 
fte  science  of  dog-breaking,  and  it  has  an  influence  far  above  your 
jwwct  at  present  to  conceive,  never  to  suffer  him,  when  going  npon 
actual  service,  nor  indeed  upon  common  occasions  of  mere  travel  on  a 
road,  to  have  his  nose  ahead  of  rou.  It  is  no  more  than  decent  to  see 
in  older  dog  at  hec!,  and  in  order  ;  but  with  an  untutored  younker  it 
is  absolutely  indispem^&ble,  as  the  nmans  to  acquire  command.  I  re« 
pwit  it,  therefore,  necfr  suffer  your  dog  to  put  his  nose  ahead  ofyoum 
Keep  him,  literally  so,  close  to  your  knee  ;  check  him  with  the  voice, 
with  tbe  crack  of  the  whip,  and  thence  to  a  good  round  trimming,  if  a 
Moat  perfect  and  direct  obedience  to  *  Come  in  here,*  is  not  other« 
fnsi  to  be  obtained.    For  this  reason,  your  first  lessons  mutt  be  on  foot ; 
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and  do-not  moiuta  horse  until  you  are  decidedly  master  here.  I  moit 
insist  upon  your  attention  to  this ;  for  I  want  to  arrest  and  to  engross  that 
of  your  dog,  undisturbed  and  undiverted  by  gossiping  or  trifling,  or 
by  any  other  object  than  liiat  which  is  about  to  be  presented  to  him  ; 
and  1  have  to  employ  his  disposition  to  be  off  upon  his  range,  to  better 
purpose  than  that  of  the  undirected  scamper  of  a  puppy,  who  has  just 
tound  the  use  of  his  lej^s,  and  is  willing  to  try  how  fast  they  will  carry 
him.  It  is  owing  to  a  lazy  inattention  on  this  head,  for  it  requires 
some  trouble  at  first,  that  many  a  dog  gives  you  ten  times  more  plague 
in  perfecting  than  he  other\^'ise  would  do  : — Remember,  therefore,  the 
whip  in  baud  ;  the  dog  close  to  your  knee ;  we  are  going  upon  duty ;  no 
wantoning,  no  trifling  !  And  so  proceed,  until  you  come  upon  your 
ground,  to  /A  ro2C7  Aim  0/^ in  form. 

*  For  this  purpose,  choose  the  finest  piece  of  unbroken  ground  of  fair 
extent,  and  where  you  are  likely  to  and.     Here  you  have  an  instant 
advantage  which  scarcely  any  man  can  equally  possess  ;  and,  it  were 
unpardonable,  therefore,  to  loose  it  by  failing inthe  very  commencement 
to  teach  him,what,  if  neglected,  he  will  not  so  readily  learn  hereafter, 
that  first  of  all  lessons,  yet  so  seldom  witnessed  in  tolerable  perfection^ 
a  regular  qvurtering  iojind.    Of  course,  you  will  give  him  the  advauT 
tage  <jf  the  v/ind,  and  of  the  morning  air,  while  the  feeding  hfiunt  is 
fresh.     Caress  bim,  and  talk  to  him,  with  ^  good  doo  !  &c^'  before 
you  throw  him  off ;  aiid  then  '  hey  away  !' — ^giving,  with  an  eager 
extension  of  your  arm,  the  direction  of  his  range,  vralking  after  him 
a  little,  and  obUging  him,  as  well  as  you  can,  to  take  his  range  across^ 
the  wind.    His  legs  will  lead^bim  oil',  and  instinct  will  soon  make  him, 
find  that  he  has  a  nose  that  was  made  for  something.     He  begins  to 
hunt ; — I  hope  he  throws  it,  in  an  attitude  of  inquiry*  into  the  wind  z 
Sott  though  his  range  be  across,  his  nose,  as  his  own  sagacity  wiU  by« 
^nd-by  teach  him,  should  ever  have  a  bearing  to  windward.     If  he 
puzzles  on  the  ground,  you  must  get  up  towards  him,  and  encopntgo 
him    to  get  on  ;  with  *  hly  on  1 — hold  up,   good  dog  !' — again 
presently  recalling  him,  showing  him  on  his  road  the  other  way,  and 
giving  him  by  these  seemings  of  example,  .his  first  rudiments  in  the 
crosses  of  quartering.     It  is  hard  work  at  first ;  so  is  the  business  of 
all  sound  instruction  (  drudgery  !  sad  drudgery  !     But  at  present  you 
are  fully  able,  or  to  a  pupil  of  powers  you  would  be  incompetent  to 
the  oflice  of  tutor  ;  and  if  you  would  lay  a  good  foundation,  yon  must 
not  make  account  of  the  toil ;  you  will  be  amply  repaid  hereafter.     It^ 
^S  not  of  importance  how  short  his  ranges  from  you  are  at  first ;  but 
this  system  of  crossing  the  general  line  of  your  progress  into  th^  wind 
must  be  adhered  to.     He  will  soon  if  you  manage  him  with  judgment 
take  bis  ranges  each  way;  and  leare  you  without  sp  muchfatigue| 
nearly  in  the  centre* 

*\Vewill  suppose  that  he  is  goneoff  hand  some  hundred  yards  to  the 
right ; — this  is  full  far  enough,  or  perhaps  too  fir  to  trust  him  at  first. 
Check  him  witli  the  whistle,  and  •  Cato  !  back  here,  back  1'  stop- 
piug  youjself  at  the  time.    We  will  suppose  that  he  obeys  your  call^ 
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by  his  head  thrown  rouad  at  the  summons  ;  by  a  stop  of  attention  in 
sympathy  with  yours  ;  and,  with  some  hesitation  at  being  thus  inters 
rupted  in  his  g^aliop,  by  making  an,  as  yet,  imperfect  hunt  of  his  way 
back  directly  towards  you.  Receive  him  with  aJl  possible  encourage-* 
inent,  and  show  him  his  road  to  a  similar  range  on  your  Ittt  by  setting 
off  towards  it  yourself  as  he  approaches,  by  the  eager  iiidtx  of  your 
hand,  and  by  the  cheering  notes  of  '  hey  on,  good  dog  !'  iiiv  on.' 
If,  in  the  increase  of  his  distance  from  you»  he  looks  back  under  the  ap- 
prehension of  controul,  let  it  be,  *  hfy  on  !  hold  up  ! '  to  the  hnnta 
of  your  intended  range. — If  he  do  not  obey  your  summons  of  recal,  you 
must  patiently  find  the  means  of  making  him  do  it,  by  stopping  imme- 
diatdy  yourseif.  Go  not  after  him,  nor  move,  subsequent  to  the  chal- 
lenge, as  above  ;  calling  to  him  again  and  again,  and  demanding  his 
obedience.  He  may  shuffle  a  little  at  first,  under  the  sense  of  being 
thus  interrupted  ;  he  may,  likely  enough,  make  a  pretence  of  hunting, 
as  an  excuse  ;  bnt  you  must  keep  a  discriminating  eye  upon  him  ;  and 
if  it  be  only  a  pretence,  permit  it  not,  bat  continue  to  insist  on  his  re« 
turn  ;  and  if  he  have  been  taught  no  vices,  I  will  warrant  he  will  give 
up  th«  point.  Jf  he  exhibit  symptoms  of  being  refractory,  let  the  note 
of*  BACK^  be  exchanged  for  that  of  *  come  in  here/  and  make 
him  •  i>owN  •; '  showing  him  the  whip,  i.  e.  let  it  fall  lightly  over 
him,  but  no  floorging  ; — then  -again — '  hey  away  ; '  but  to  the  side 
opposite  to  that  from  which  he  has  been  called  in,  giving  him  the  direc- 
tion of  your  hand,  fcc.  as  before.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
•why  I  say,  *  no  flogging,'  here :  I  wish  to  establish  a  prompt  and 
iirilling  obedience  to  the  summons  of  rec^ ;  an  undreading  and  gallant 
return  to  the  employment  of  his  powers  elsewhere,  and  to  better  pur- 
pose than  that  of  having  them  trifled  away  under  his  own  non-guid- 
ance ;  and  where,  from  the.distance  he  may  begin  to  conceive  too,  that 
he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  controul,  and  that  he  can  dispose  of  them  full 
as  well  himself.  Sir,  we  mu^t  extinguish,  even  before  they  exist,  the 
jarring  elements  of  self-rwiH  ;  we  shall  h^ve  a  world  of  trouble  else  :  I  will 
hnve  the  direction  of  his  every  motion  ;  and  1  begin  here.  You  must 
labour,  therefore,  with  diligence  this  lesson  of  ^  fiack,'  until  he  yield 
implicit  obedience  to  it.  It  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  one  ;  if  he  has 
not  already  been  r:indered  lewd,  by  mismanagement,  or  by  stune  un- 
licensed ramble,  during  bis  pupyhood.  If  the  seeds  of  vice  have 
thus  unhappily  been  sown  1  am  sorry  for  it ;  for  there  is  only  one  way  to 
eradicate  them,  and  th^it  is  against  the  cheerful,  undreading  return, 
whi'  h  we  so  much  wish  to  obtain.  But  there  is  no  alternative,  the 
ivhip  must  be  instantly  called  in  to  your  assistance ;  we  cannot  think  o£ 
udvaucmg  on  beat ;  we  shall  do  nothing ;  we  shall  never  be  understood 
in  the  higher  parts  of  our  geometry,  in  the  fine  delineation  of  our 
cunes  and  angles,  unless  we  have  acquired  a  thorough  command  here.* 

These  lessons  are  firiven  with  equal  ingenuity  and  pers« 
pecuity  j  but  we  do  not  profess  the  character   of  staunch 
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sportsmen... .in  the  field  at  least.  We  train  and 'fire  in  tb^ 
retirement  of  oar  closet,  and  are  best  pleased,  \vhen  we 
hit  our  mark  vrithout  tvoundivg  the  ooject.  A  ^^antoit 
scribbler,  however,  like  a  wanton  bird  that  has  been 
affrighted  by  a  passing  siiot,  flutters,  and  resumes  his  flight, 
f^afeless  of  the  perils  that  a^va)t  teipcrity.  Criticism  is  a 
most  ungracious  sport,  and  ils  phraseology,  eyen,  when 
most  correct,  is,  often,  least  a»iuni;ed. 

The  preceding  subject  occupies  60  pages,  A  vocabulary 
succeeds  :  as)  little  intelligible  to  a  book  worm,  as  the  slang 
dictionary  of  the  four-in-hand  clubs  to  the  comprehension 
of  a  polished  gentleman  ;  but  there  exists  this  decided  ad- 
vantage :  the  one  is  uselul  to  ils  professors  ;  wuereas,  the 
other  is  degrading.  , 

Maxims  folloW....as  sententious  as  the  proverbs  of  Sancho 
Panza,  and  not  one  whit  less  expressive. 

Supplementary  chapters  treat  on  '  Blinking*. ...*'  Confir* 
mation  of  Point,  and  loading  up  to  Game\...^  Hunting  in 
company,  Brigading  in  the  field,  &c.'....tben  follow.... 
^  Instructions  for  attaining  the  art  of  Shooting  fl^ying* 
More  immediately  addressed  to  young  sportsmen  ;  but  de- 
signed, also,  to  supply  the  best  meains  of  correcting  the 
errors  of  an  older  ooe.*  The  dedication  is  singular.  It 
is  addressed  to  '  the  knights  companion  of  the  bohorablo 
order  of  the  trigger.* 

*  We  shaH  commence  then  with  your  appkoacu  to  game,  or  ad- 
vance TQ  PCI  NT,  In  doing  which  you  may  g:et  up  iiiy  how,  provided 
you. arc  perfectly  free  from  all  ratemal  flottef,  and  your  do^he  in  sufh  a 
state  of  disci  plin»»,  that  yf^u*-  mode  of  advance  be  a  matter  of  indifferenc* 
to  him;  If  the  least  of  this  flutter  exist,  stnp  itistttntly  ;  for  it  is  of  no  usfc 
for  you  to  rim  floundering  up,  with  your  heart  beatrng  a  tattoo  against 
your  side,  your  eyes  rivetted  in  a  wild  stare  out  of  your  own  command^ 
and  yoar  mouth  wide  open,  ready  to  catch  one  of  the  birdis,  if  it  should 
happen  to  &j  into  it.  Make  a  cati  upon  yonr  manhood  for  a  repossess 
sion  of  yoursdf ;  and  when  thai  is  effected,  advance  again^  until  trtlA- 
in  the  ckante  of  spring.  By  this,  I  mean  as  near  a  distance  freni 
where  you  have  reason  to  suppose  the  game  hes,  and  which  your  ac- 
quaintance with  yotirdo^'s  nose  and  manner  alone  must  teach  you  \6 
^^m  an  idea  of,  as  you  dare  to  venture,  without  being  perfectly  ready 
to  meet  th<ir  spring.  Pause  here  for  a  moment ;  inoi-cfer  to  breathe^ 
ie  feel  your  pulse,  or  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  if  you  please  ;  hut,  at  all 
events,  to  gain  ffie  command  of  yourself,  and  to  be  cool :  and  instantly 
kmidle  arms  ;  giving  to  your  eye,  at  the  time,  an  eager  undecided  (jet 
not  wandering)  direction  forwards,  somewhat  beyond  the'  imfnediat« 
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sphere  of  expected  spring*  ia  order  more  efivctaailT  to  srise  thit  Mtdt 
nsiag  beneath  your  sight,  and  not  to  have  to  search  for  it,  'mm 
lisen,  beyond  the  expected  bounds.  And  now,  Sir,  dismissiiig  every 
ibrmer  symptom  of  a  design  upon  the  hen-roost,  let,  your  f nrSier  ad* 
vaoce  be  made  with  firmer  and  nearly  upright  port ;  and,  instead  of  the 
short,  creeping,  shuffling  step,  let  it  be  extended  as  far  you  can  witb 
ease ;  yet  as  slow  as  the  necessary  connection  with  youf  dog,  now  in 
advance  upon  the  foot,  will  admit,  in  order  that  at  the  instant  of  spring 
you  may,  with  the  now  liberated  action  of  your  lower  limbs,  moreim« 
mediately  and  perfectly  bring  yourself  to  form,  or  take  form  !— « 
f  This  must  be  done  by  a  decisive  step-out  with  the  left.leg,  the  foot 
in  a  line  of  direction  with  your  thigh,  towards  the  range  of  the  bird  ; 
your  right  foot,  at  the  same  time  turned  outwards,  to  a  veiy  nearly  right 
angle  with  the  other ;  your  body  nearly  upright,  but  ea^y  ;  and  alto* 
gether  considerably  sunk  upon  the  bended  spring  of  both  knees  ;  as^ 
fuming  thus,  by  this  extension  of  the  legs,  and  cross  direction  of  t&e 
feet,  a  position  of  firm  but  flexible  support.' 

A  drill  exercise.  This  manual  of  motions^  having  been 
adroitly  acquired  by  the  pupil,  bis  next  object  is.../  keep- 
ing your  eyes  firm  on  the  bird,  and  your  gun  will  find  its 
way  to  it  of  itself.' 

In  this  jnanner,  by  progressive  lessons,  the  pnpil  is  led 
to  improvement  ;  and  eventually,  towards  perfection  : 
always  remembering,  that  peculiar  modes  of  firings  attacb 
to  peculiar  birds  ;  and  that  as  Peter  Piudar  sattli.... 

<  Fle^  are  not  lobsters,  d— — n  their  souls  I ' 
It  concludes.... 

*  Let  not  the  arduous  height  appal  the  pupiFs  resolution.  Let  him 
keep  a  firm  footing  upon  &ese  steps,  as  he  ascends  ;  and  he  will  not 
fail  to  receive,  in  the  eucreasing  weight  of  his  game-bag,  a  conrincing 
proof  of  the  truth  of  these  precepts,  and  a  rewanl  of  his  own  obedience.* 


Art.  X. — The  Rape  of  Proserpine :  with  other  poems,  fromClao^ 
dian ;  translated  into  English  verse.  With  a  prefatory  discourse,  and 
occasionally  notes.  By  Jacob  George  Strutt  Octavo,  pp.  20& 
8s.  (id.     Longman  and  Co.     1814. 

[Concluded  from  page  80,  Vol.  VI.] 

Having  expressed  our  sentiments  on  this  work,  it,  merely, 
remains  with  us  to  re-exhibit  the  translator  in  his  own  grace- 
ful costume.. 

We  concluded  wijth  ^tracts  from  the  Rape  of  Proserpiae^ 
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and  xve,  now,  make  selections,  from  Rufiaus^  a  poem,  in 
our  opinion,  of  equal  celebrity  with  the  former. 
'  The  wori£.s  of  Claudiau,  occasionally,  pourtray  the  courtly 
•fcophant.  In  Rufinus,  however,  he  displays  an  opposite 
character.  The  subject  calls  for  the  severities  of  chastisement^ 
ftod,  greatly,  has  he  celebrated  his  versatile  jniwers, 

*  There  lies  a  spot  on  GaUia's  distant  shore. 
Washed  by  the  azure  tide  ;  where,  it  is  said, 
Ulysses  once  allured  the  silent  ghosts, 

"With  dark  libations  of  unhallow'd  bloods 

There  may  be  heard,  full  oft,  the  plaintive  raoaoi 

Of  pining  sliades  forbm,  and  ihe  light  sound 

Of  airy  pinions  flitting  on  the  gale. 

Whilst  through  the  gloom  th'^Vighted  peasant  seea 

Pale  wand'ring  shapes,  and  images  of  death. 

Thence  bursts  the  Fury  dire,  and  dims  the  rays 

Of  Phoebns  in  her  flight,  and  rends  the  air 

Witli  loud  terrific  cry.     The  fearful  shout 

Appals  the  distant  Briton's  savage  ear, 

Shakes  the  Transalpine  plains,  checks  the  swift  Rhine, 

And  makes  the  startled  sea  roll  back  her  tides. 

Then  with  dissembled  years  to  veil  her  form. 

Her  snakes  she  clianges  to  the  locks  of  age. 

Imprints  deep  furrows  in  her  rugged  cheeks. 

And  feigns  afeebk  step.     And  now  she  gains 

Elusa's  walls,  and  Feeks  the  well  known  roof 

Where  dwells  Kufinus ;  there  arrived,  long  time 

She  gazes  im  the  worst  of  men,  with  eyes 

Ghastly  and  wild  ;  then  thus  her  fraudfui  tongue* 

*  "  Kufinus,  shall  inglorious  ease  delight 

**  Thy  wasting  hours  ?  shall  thy  fresh  flowering  youth 

**  Ignobly  fade  in  thy  paternal  fields? 

*'  O  dull  of  soul,  the  hand  of  Fate  prepares 

**'  £*en  now  thy  greatness,  wealth,  and  splendid  fame. 

•*  Be  but  uiy  pow'r  consulted,  and  thy  sway, 

*^  Unrivall'd,  shall  extend  o'er  all  the  globe. 

**  Spurn  not  tlie  help  of  age :  to  me  belong 

"  The  arts  of  magic,  and  that  prescient  glance 

••  Which  pierces  through  futurity ;  th«se  strains 

**  Whose  deadly  force  steals  from  the  radiant  moon 

•*  Her  brightness,  I  have  learn'd  ;  and  well  can  trace 

•*  The  wise  Eg}'j>tiau*s  lore,  in  mystic  line, 

•*  Or  hieroglypliic  rude,  and  that  dark  verse 

♦•  Chaldean,  which  compels  the  laVring  Gods 

•*  To  work  a  mortal's  will ;  nor  from  my  sight 

M  Escape  those  hidden  juices  which  reside. 
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*•  Of  dire  effect,  in  tree,  or  herb,  or  fiow'r» 

^*  On  savage  Caucacus,  or  Scythians  rocks, 

*^  Pregpant  with  fatal  charms ;  sudi  as  of  old 

*^  Medea  chose,  and  that  fair  nymph  renowa'd, 

^*  Circe,  the  radiant  daughter  of  the  sun* 

**  Oft,  foy  the  midnight  incantation  roused, 

'*  1  summon  to  my  aid  the  pow'rs  of  bell, 

'*  With  Hecate  stem  ;  and  the  rehictant  dead 

*'  Pluck  from  their  quiet  graves  ;  my  thriUing  son^ 

**  Can  steal  the  spirit  from  its  mortal  fra.ne, 

*'  While  the  deluded  Fates,  with  carefui  toil, 

**  Spin  on  the  useless  thread;  my  charms  displace 

**  The  rooted  forest,  and  in  rapid  flight 

'*  Delay  Jove's  lightening :  rivers  backward  roll, 

^  And  at  my  bidding  hasten  to  their  source. 

*^  Think  not  ^y  woHs  are  false :  behold  e^ennraw 

*^  I  change  thy  household  deities/'    She  spoke ; 

And  suddenly  the  marble  walls  assumed 

Unusnal  radiance,  and  the  ceilings  shone 

With  fretted  gold.     Attracted  by  the  sight. 

He  feasts  his  ardent  eyes  upon  the  scene. 

Rejoicing  in  his  wealth.     E*en  so  at  first 

Mseonia's  king,  with  swelling  heart,  elate. 

Perceived  the  wonders  of  his  magic  touch  ; 

But  when  he  saw  the  dainties  of  his  board 

Hai'den  apace,  and  the  rich  flowing  wine 

Freeze'  into  solid  ore,  he  spum*d  the  gold. 

And  cnreed  his  band  that  wrought  such  fatal  change, 

*  Won  by  the  act,  Rufinus  quick  exclaims : 
**  Be  thou  a  mortal,  or  a  god,  thy  will 

**  Flenceforward  I  obey."     I.eavinghishome, 
Eastward  he  shapes  his  course,  to  where,  afar. 
The  Cyanean  isles,  once  moving  shores, 
Tlireaten  the  narrow  seas^— th<it  streight  renowned 
Of  Bosphorus,  where  sail'd  the  Argonauts 
On  bold  design  ;   whose  stormy  waters  part 
The  tow'rs  of  Asia  from  the  Thracian  coast. 

*  At  length  his  toilsome  journey  is  complete  ; 
And,  j^uided  by  the  Fates'  malignant  care, 

A  royal  dome  he  enters :  here  his  hear( 
iDonceives  ambition,  venal  and  corrupt. 
His  clients  he  deceives,  betrays  their  trust. 
And  sells  the  smiles  and  honors  of  his  prince  ; 
The  injured  he  incites  to  deep  revenge. 
Inflames  their  wounds,  and  nourishes  their  hate, 

*  £*en  as  the  Ocean  drinks  each  various  stream 
With  sateless  drought ;  the  flowing  Isler  coo^ 
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Ihe  nikrj  Nik ;  and,  2SI  unsatisfied, 
S(iD  ^inf a  far  more ;  so  doth  hia  avarice, 
Tboc^h  fed  with  flooda  of  gold,  atiH  gape  for  fiiod. 
If  of  a  aplendid  ornaiaeBt  possessed 
SoBse  ooe  be  haplj  sees,  ortHimhis^ye 
Where  more  Iictariaat  fields  perfame  the  air; 
Rufintis'  stores  the  raTish'd  jewel  swellBy 
Avd  the  rich  land  its  k»d*s  destmctioii  dooms : 
"Phtttj  becomes  a  corse ;  straight  from  his  home» 
Hk  aBcieat  fields,  he  drives  the  liethn  forth  ; 
Fhmders  the  HTing,  and  defrauds  the  hein 
ITBCoimtcd  stoves,  the  rapioe  of  a  world, 
Om  house  receives :  the  people  are  enslaved^ 
jbid  citres  crouch  to  private  tyrann j.^ 


Life  needi  Bot  wealth : 


Natsre  to  aQ  aromd  dispeoses  joy. 
If  they  were  knswii,  vooEd  not  (he  world  relire 
Tm  laste  such  pleasures  ?  on  th^emhatlkd  pfein 
Kotrompetthexk  would  bray;  no.hissiiig;  dart 
Empierce  the  air ;  no  ship  conteiul  whh  storms, 
Kor  poaderoos  engine  strike  the  IrembiiDg  nalla* 

*  StiDdotb  tiliat  hateful  avarice  increase 
In  fierce  Rnfiuos ;  he  fresh  phinder  seeks 
By  TioleDce,  or  shameless  frand ;  and  still 
Conceals,  with  hoQow  courtesies  and  smiles. 
His  ill  intent :  but  if  his  purpose  fail, 
Ko  lioB  striken  by  Getufian  Rpears, 
Nor  howliAg  tigre^  plundered  of  her  whelps. 
Nor  wonnded  serpent  can  exceed  his  rage. 
Or  nutteh  the  fury  swelling  in  bis  heart : 
Hi^  oalhs  afiront  the  majesty  of  heav'n : 
His  victim  falls  not  sii^ly ;  to  his  wrath 
The  ^oghter'^d  children  and  the  murdered  wife 
Supply  too  poors  sacrifice:  they  die 
"Who  kindrcid  or  acquaintance  claim ;  nor  then 
His  hatred  rests ;  e^en  the  unhappy  land 
That  norsed  his  foe,  he  to  destmrtion  dooms^ 
And  strives  to  sweep  its  memory  from  the  earth. 
Nor  swift  the  stroke  of  death  ;  tortures  precede : 
Parkness,  and  bonds,  and  stripes  delay  the  swords 
His  mercy  wounds  more  keenly  than  the  steel; 
jind  life  is  spared  to  misery :  death  yields 
Too  fitde  for  revenge.    Secure  in  gnut. 
Himself  is  criminal  and  judge.    He  owns 
No  vhW,  vigilant  in  crimes ;  no  shores 
Axe  safe  from  his  pmwiit :  not  l^ns  fierce^ 
Nor  wiot^,  howling  o^er  Biphean  rockst, 
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Ccmsmua  with  angoish,  kst  the  alaoghteiutg  swoid 

l^oidd  iwif  or  royal  deBicncy  «wak«* 

Nor  iaaocefioe,  nor  trembling:  age,  hespsres: 

The  MXMBL  is  slain  before  the  father^s  face  ; 

The  aged  sire  condemnM  to  banishmeat. 

WhjUt  tongue  can  tell,  what  weeping  eye  depbrc 

Tbe  fuUieas  of  their  woe !  Compiar^  to  bis, 

What  were  the  deeds  of  those  atrocioiis  men 

Whose  mord'f ons  act9  fame  fbuddeis  to  relate  ; 

Sisis,  who  bound  bis  foes  to  be ndiog  trees, 

iSdran»  or  Phalaris,  or  Scylla  fell; 

O  gei^e  steeds  of  Dkuiiedl  Ofsoes 

Of  ioeraful  Busiris  1— -If  conpared 

Todread  Rofinus,  Spartacus appeaim 

A  lemeot  robber,  cruel  Cinna,  just 

Wild  tenons  seixe  the  tictiAs  of  his  hale. 

Inly  the  j  groap,  nor  dare  attempt  rerenge.* 

'  So  deaJittg  various  woe,  the  wrathful  jnJ^ 
At  length  beholds  Rofinns  in  the  gloom : 
To  uKhgnatioD  moved,  his  kindling  ejes 
Dart  angry  f^bnoea  on  the  trembling  shade. 
While  hkdeep  Toice  appals  the  vast  proband. 

***  Approach,  unhallowM  wi«tch,  TileslafatogoU, 
•*  Destroyer  of  thy  comitry's  laws  1  By  thee        > 
^  The  torch  of  civil  diseord  was  inflamed  ; 
<<  Thy  dangfatering  hand  hath  choakM  the  lakts  of  hell, 
**  Andweariedwithabnndant  toil  the  «» 
**  Of  Charon,    Hope  not  to  disgiiise  thy  4auiMSi 
*'  Behold  thy  bosom  mark'd  with  sable  spots^ 
^  Developing  diy  nature  1    Anguish  distp 
**  Apdsibd  variety  of  pain  are  thine; 
<*  Over  thy  trembling  bead  a  rock  shaQ  hang 
*^  And  threaten  momentary  fate;  the  wheel 
*^  ShaH  lend  its  torture ;  cooling  rivers  flow 
'*  Before  thy  sight,  yet  shun  thy  burning  lips; 
'<  Tbe  vulture,  too,  which  rei^  the  gia^^s  mde« 
**  ShaH  raigr^  from  its  food  with  frequent  wing^ 
**  To  tear  thy  baser  heart    All  these  whom  thus 
^Afflictions  chasten,  yield  to  thee  in  guilt ; 
**  More  daring  than  Scdmonens,  more  fitlse 
**  Thmi  Tantahis,  and  hiwless  in  thy  lust 
•*  As  fierce  Tityus :  even  if  tiieir  vice 
''  Were  all  coocentrate  in  a  single  breast 
^  Thine  wonld  exceed  its  sam.    What  ptmishment 
^  Can  match  die  whole^  when  half  tlqr  deeds-demand 
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•'  More  than  our  utmost  vengeance  can  inflict  ? 

•*  Hence  with  thy  hideous  aspect !  wound  no  mor6 

*«  Our  troubled  sight ! — Ye  turies  urge  him  swift, 

**  \Vith  scorpion  lash,  beyoud  th'ahodes  of  night 

•*  Beyond  the  reahns  of  tit  bus,  and  hurl 

**  His  hated  being  to  th'abyss  profound, 

"  Below  the  Titan'i  gloom ;  far,  far  beneath 

«  The  depths  of  Hell  and  Chaos.    There  in  pangs, 

**  Mis  groaning  spirit  shall  exist,  as  long 

*^  As  glittering  stars  irradiate  the  pole, 

**  And  summer  breezes  sweep  the  rocky  shores,"  * 

Tt  is  impossible  to  peruse  these  lines  without  confessing 
the  grandeur  of  the  genius  of  the  poet,  and,  paying  the  de- 
served tribute  of  applause  to  the  translator. 

Art.  XL — Lives  of  Cardinal  Alberoni^  the  Duke  of  Ripperda^  and 
Marquis  of  Pombal  Tliree  distinguished  political  Adrenturers 
of  the  last  century,  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  that  Period.  Bf 
George  Moore,  Esq.    Octavo.     Pp.  473.     Rodwell,  1814. 

The  history  of  the  continent  is  preignant  with  tlie  almost 
iieredible  achievements  of  aspiring  adventurers;  who  have 
elevated  themselves  from  tke  hovels  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  into  ministerial  despotism. 

la  the  first  of  these  extraordinary  personages,  now 
in  review  before  us,  we  behold  an  individual,  who,  from 
the  most  obscure  origin,  rose  to  the  command  of  monarchy, 
where  uncoDtroled  power,  and  unlimited  splendour  sat 
upon  the  throne  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable — at 
a  court,  wherenobility  of  birth  had  been  the  only  acknow- 
ledged passport  to  royal  favor.  But  ambition  is  a  raging 
lust :  it  is  presumptuous,  intrepid,  unappallcd  [ 

This  is  the  author^s  picture  of  a  despotic  government. 

*The  glare  which  scorches  vegetation,  and  flings  barrenness 
abroad,  exalts  mud  and  ordure  into  life :  expands  the  reptile  into  the 
mounting  insect  of  the  day;  gives  him  wings  to  fly;  invests  him 
with  a  gaudy  coat ;  till,  in  his  turn,  he  sinks  beneath  that  glory 
from  which  he  derived  his  existence.' 

And  to  this  sentiment  we  cordially  subscribe.  It  is  a 
sentiment,  that  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  r,cfiecting 
mind ;  for  it  is  fully  confirmed  in  the  adventures  of  tha. 
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Bonapartcs.     This  picture  is  contrasted  with  the  blessmgs 
of  a  well  regulated  government. 

•  The  state,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  progress  from  obcuntf 
k  slow  and  laborious ;  where  the  imagination  is  not  amused  witbr 
the  vicissitudes  of  sudden  rises,  and  sudden  falls;  wiiere  the 
subordination  of  ranks  is  most  strictly  preserved  ;  is  like  tlioj^ 
pegions  which,  enjoying  a  mild  sky  and  temperate  sun,  exhibit 
the  refreshing  spectacle  of  greenness  and  fertility,  but  can 
boast  neither  of  the  magnificence  of  storms^  nor  the  splendoor  of 
meteors.' 

These  memoirs  are  carefully  compiled  from  acknow- 
ledged authorities  of  celebrity.  We  will  begin  by  sketch-; 
ing  the  life  of  the  cardinal  Alberoui. 

He  was  born  of  parents  so  obscure,  that  his  faihe* 
earned  his  daily  bread  by  labouring  as  a  gardener,  in 
the  City  of  Placentia.  His  birth  is  dated  March  30th 
1664.  From  earliest  childhood,  Julius  Alberoni  was 
remarkable  for  a  perseverence  of  disposition,  that  no  dif- 
ficulty could  shake ;  for  no  indignity  could  arrest  his  hoLA 
career. 

His  assumed  docility,  however,  and  the  rapidity  of 
his  genius,  recommended  him  to  the  attention  of  some  Bar- 
uabite  Friars,  from  whom  he  received  those  rudiments 
of  early  education,  which  personal  industry,  subsequently, 
matured.  His  first  office  was  bell-ringer  to  a  cathedral ; 
when  he  conceived  the  determination  of  becoming  a 
priest,  of  which  order,  after  surmounting  great  difficult 
ties,  he  eventually  became  a  member. 

We  next  find  him  in  quality  of  a  buffoon  to  the  vice  legate 
Barni ;  who,  finding  vast  entertainment  in  Alberoni's 
wit  and  vivacity,  appointed  him  steward  to  his  household ; 
in  which  capacity,  he  became  a  daily  guest  at  his  patron's 
table. 

Pursuing  fortune,  he  crept  by  servility  and  adulation 
into  the  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Vendome  ;  at  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century,  when  that  nobleman  commanded  the 
French  army. 

Alberoni  soon  improved  the  advantages  he  had  gained. 
The  Duke  loved  flattery  ;  and  this  favorite  knew  how  to 
season  it  to  his  master's  palate ;  skilfully  intermixing  adu- 
lation with  obscenity,  so  that  he  shortly  becarhe  the  Duke^s 
confidant^  and  had  permission   to  open  his  •  letters.     His 
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presumption,  .boweYer,  grew  with  his  power,  and  nearly 
cost  him  dear. 

One  day  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army,  he  re- 
'ceived  a  caning  from  the  duke ;  but,  as^  the  huter's  resent^ 
mept  went  no  further,  Alberoui  laughed  at  his  disgrace, 
and  fawned  himself  into  new  influence.  From  this  poriod 
to  the  death  of  bis  patron,  the  life  of  Aiberoni  was 
ftrongly  marked  by  systemate  craft,  and  perfidy ;  but  hit 
servility  oyercaroe  all  occasional  disgraces  ;  and  he  con* 
trived  to  insinuate  himself,  at  Madrid,  into  the  protection 
of  the  Marquis  de  Casali,  the  Parmesan  minister.  Here 
he  acquired  so  co'mplete  an  ascendancy,  that,  on  the 
Marquis  returning  to  his  own  country,  he  left  all  th« 
affairs  of  the  Duke  his^  master  in  Alberoni^s  hands. 

Behold  our  adventurer,  now,  in  the  character  of  Envoy 
to  the  Court  of  Parma.  He  did  not  forget  one  title  of 
liis  consequence;  but  presuming  on  bis  official  authority^ 
lie  travelled  to  Pampeluna  to  meet  the  late  princess  of 
Parma,  now  the  Spanish  queen. 

On  her  favour  indeed,  he  had  some  pretensions^ 
having  been  instrumental,  by  court  intrigue,  to  procure  her 
marriage  with  Phillip  V. 

His  reception,  however,  was  not  very  flattering—-^  t 
haye  heai*d' — said  she — *  that  you  are  an  egregious  rascal/ 
Aberoni  bowed — flattered — soothed — and  conciliated  her 
favor. 

It  happened,  that  the  queen,  soon  after,  deprived 
of  the  presence  of  those  in  whom  she  had  been  acus- 
tomed  to  place  confidence,  gradually  and  insensibly^ 
delivered  herself  over  to  the  counsels  of  Aiberoni.  He 
Was  her  countryman — was,  in  a  degree,  (he  author  of 
her  elevation — was  the  representative  of  the  prince  her 
uncle — and  all  these  circumstances,  she  permitted  herself 
to  consider^  claims  on  her  favour. 

*  *  The  object  to  which  all  the  fkcalties  of  Alheroni's  mind  ^ertf 
Airectedy  for  ^hich  he  was  wiRin^  to  make  a  temporary  saciific^ 
of  his  ambitious  schemes,  was  a  place  in  the  colleo^c  of  Cardinals. 
A  Cardinars  hat  would,  he  thought,  efiace  the  littlo  disgracefol 
tircnmstances  in  his  early  life,  and  give  weight  to  Ins  character, 
v^hen  he  should  make  his  appearance  in  the  political  world.  J^ 
hind  the  purple,  too,  he  would  find  a  retreat  on  any  reverse  of  fortune 
from  a  standing  maxim  of  policy  among  the  cardinals,  to  pro<> 
Uct  the  dignity  iu  the  person  invcstc^d  with  it,  faoirever  obaoxipus 
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i. 

he  noigfat  be  as  an  indiyidua],  or  however  acrimonioqs  the  pensecutioQ 

jke  n^ight  be  exposed  to, 

*  He  had  matiy  difficulties  to  surmount  in  the  pusuit  of  this  object. 
His  niean  birth  and  parenta$:e,  and  still  meaner  occupations,  when 
he  /came  to  attract  at  all  the  notice  of  mankiad^  would  be  aUegre^ 
against  him:  but  he  was  encouraged  by  observing)  what  a  thousand 
^^aiiiples  tended  to  verify,  that  he  who  dispenses  the  wealth,  and 
directs  the  forces  of  nations,  tramples  on  those  fugitive  opinion^ 
which  feeble   vanity  w.)uld  oppose  to  him. 

•  ^  *  The  p^pe,  however,  ha  a  the  greatest  unwillingness  to  gratify 
lum,  and  he  imn>ediately  applied  himself  to  sooth  or  rather  to  deceive 
him  into  compliance. 

*  The  circumstances  of  the  times  gave  him  an  opportunity  . 

*  The  Tiirks  bad  declared  war  against  the  Venetians.  They  had 
aoade  themselves  oaasters  of  the  Morea.  Their  armaments  aiiA 
OGcasioDai  descents  spread  consteriiation  along  the  shores  of  th^ 
Adriatic. 

.  *  The  terrified  Pontiff  earnestly  implored  succours  from  Spain ; 
but  no  succours  would  he  have  obtained,  had  he  not  been  seconded 
by  the  views  of  Alberoui. 

'  When  it  was  proposed  in  the  Spanish  cabinet  to  send  ships  an  d 
iroops  in  deference  to  his  prayers  and  exhortations,  Giudice, 
tbough  a  cardinal,  yet  affecting  to  be  guided  entirely  by  the 
{NTHiciples  of  a  politician,  exclaimed  against  what  he  called  the  pious 
isimplicity  of  the  proposal. 

^Alberoui,  »itb  as  little  pious  simplicity,  got  all  objections 
^cr-roled  ;  and  six  ships  were  sent  for  the  protection  of  Italy. 

*  There  were  several  points  of  ecclesiastical  litigation  betwec|$ 
jthe  courts  of  Rome  and  Madrid.  By  his  influence  the  King  g^ 
Spain  withdrew  bis  pretensions,  and  the  pope  prevailed  in  every 
instance.  These  services  he  took  care  to  have  proclaimed  and  mag* 
bified  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome. 

*  The  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  w«re  perpetually  renewing  their 
MicitiUions. 

*  The  Papal  Nuncio  at  Madrid,  gained  over  by  Alberoni,  repre-» 
Mted  bis  glowing  power,  and  the  benefit  the  church  migbl 
derive  from  a  timely  compliance  with  his  wishes. 

*  The  pope  could  no  longer  be  inflexible ;  and  in  a  consistory, 
beU  the  ISA  of  July,  1717,  the  long-expected  hat  was  bestowed 
fipoQ  Alberooi  :-T-Now,  said  he,  1  have  nothing  more  to  pretend 
to,  for  myself,  I  devote  myself  to  the  glory  of  the  king. 

'  He  now  assumed  the  rank  of  prime  minister. '  Giudice  had  been^ 
(iiscaided  the  year  before,  and  had  retired  in  disgrace  to  Rome, 
Where  he  took  the  opportunity  of  the  consistory  to  manifest  his 
resentment,  ^representing  the  indelible'  disgrace  the  purple  would 
sustain  1^  being  conferred  on  a  gardener's  son. 

*  Alberoni  revenged  himself  by  heaping  upon  him  fi-esh  mortifi- 
cations' 
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Without  puretting  the  political  interests  and  intrigues 
ihaty  at  this  period,  agitated  the  Spanish  cabinet,  in 
whicliAlberoni,  in  character  of  minister,  played  a  witty  and 
and  successful  part — ^we  hasten  to  the  period,  when  his 
insolent  ambition  led  him  to  engage  on  schemes  to  change 
the  whole  political  sytem  of  Europe. 

Philip  of  Spain  was  a  nominal  soTereignv  An  indulged 
lethargy  had  bereft  him  of  his  faculties;  so  that  the 
whole  power  vested  in  the  qu^en  and  her  favorite  minis- 
ter. The  one  governed  the  king,  absolutely,  by  indul-» 
ging  his  appetites ;  the  other,  by  well .  wrought  visions 
of  ambition,  governed  the  queen. 

llius  elevated,  and  intoxicated  with  power,  AlI>eroni  dis* 
played  the  utmost  hauteur  of  demeanour.  He  treated  the 
ancient  nobility  wiih  an  air  of  superiority  ;  and  on  the*  least 
Cuntradiction,  would  break  into  the  most  indecent  transports 
of  Dassion.  He  centered  the  whole  administration  of 
the  lungdom  in  his  own  person ;  denying,  even,  to  com« 
municate  to  the  queen,  the  secrets  of  the  state.  He  directed 
all  foreign  dispatches  to  be  addressed  immediately  to  him* 
self,  giving  notice,  attlie  same  time,  that  whoever  deviated, 
ID  the  least  degree,  from  his  command,  should  answer  the 
disobedience  with  his  head. 

Alberoni,  now,  was  at  the  height  of  human  power;  but 
he  had  not  the  genius  of  a  profound  statesman.  By  plot, 
hitrigue,  and  insurrection  he  had  ascended  the  ladder ;  and 
by  counterplot,  equally  infamous,  he  was  soon  fated  to  sus* 
tain  a  precipitate  fall.  He  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  people  of  Spain,  whom  he  had  taught,  to  be- 
lieve, he  intended  to  assume  the  title  of  Cardinal  Farneze 
and  to  claim  relationship  with  the  queen.  The  clergj 
accused  him  of  a  design  to  abridge  their  power;  and  in- 
fluence,  and  to  overturn  the  inquisition.  In  consequence 
of  which,  his  confessor  was  one  ofthefii*stto  abandon  him. 
But  the  grand  blow  was  to  deprive  him  of  the  patronage 
of  the  queen.  This  was,  at  length,  effected  by  the  queen's 
house,  who  was  largely  bribra  to  persuade  her  royal 
mistress  of  the.  impotency  of  retaining  an  unpopular  minis-^ 
ter. 

Shortly  after,  Alberoni,  under  the  sign  manual  of  the 
king,  was  banished  Spain. 


•  Yfu  itaot  fo  witli  Bonapute? 
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Pursuing  a  Tariety  of  adveniurcsy  he,  at  length,  fixed 
his  residence  at  Rome,  where  he  lived  in  great  splendour  and 
magnificence. 

During  this  period,  he  oorresponded  with  many  distin* 
euished  literary  and  political  characters  throughout 
Europe. 

Preriously,  however,  to  his  establishment  at  Rome,  ho 
was  arrested  at  Genoa,  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Clement  XI. 
but  was  soon  discharged.  The  pope  dying,  Alberoni 
was  invited  to  the  conclave  for  the  election  of  a  successor, 
at  which  meeting,  he  had  many  votes,  in  his  own  favor, 
for  the  papal  chair.  On  the  election  of  Pope  Innocent 
XIII.  he  was  abolished  from  all  accusations. 

The  eyes  of  the  public  followed  him  in  his  retirement 
and  plans  of  active  and  comprehensive  ambition  were 
supposed  to  be  working  in  his  thoughts.  It  could  not  ba 
believed,  that  so  active  a  mind  was  perfectly  asleep. 

^  The  story  of  the  time  was*  that  he  sent  a  Mr.  Bemier,  whom 
be  had  formerly  known,  when  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  de  Ven« 
diane,  to  examine  the  cities  and  strong  places  in  Turkey.  Mr. 
Becnier,  it  was  said,  was  three  years  executing  this  commission  in 
the  disi^uise  of  a  Turk. 

*  A  publication  appeared,  detailing  a  scheme,  pretended  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  cardinal,  for  redacin^  the  Turkish  Empire  to 
the  obedience  of  the  christian  princes,  and  dividing  it  among  the 
conquerofs. 

*  About  the  year  1740,  he  was  appointed  vice-legate  of  Romagna, 
Bavenna  became  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  be  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  himself  the  first  man  in  a  town  which  had  witnessed 
his   veiy  obscure  beginnings. 

*  While  in  this  situation  he  conceived  the  burlesque  ambition 
of  overtoming  the.  little  republic  of  St.  Marino ;  and  exerted  in 
Ibis  ridicnlons  enterprise  the  restless  spirit  which  had  once  dis« 
tarbed  £arope. 

*  Ravenna  however  was  indebted  to  him  for  some  usefid 
works. %  •  •  •  • 

*  The  Spanish  soldiers  spoke  of  him  with  the  greatest  respe^ 
and  admiration,  as  of  a  man  who  had  laboured  for  the  glory  of 
their  monarchy,  and  been  sacrificed  to  the  envy  of  foreigners. 

^  His  conversation  retained  to  the  last  an  uncommon  portion  of 
gaiety  and  vivacity.  He  spoke  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish^ 
witii  equal  facility,  passing  from  one  language  to  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  persons  he  conversed  with.  The  political  transactions 
of  the  time  were  the  ordinary  subjects  of  his  conversation^  and  be 
w«»ttld  illustrate    and  eaUvcn    his  remarks  with  anecdotss  of  his 
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9mu  Rfe.    He  frequently  quoted  Tacitus,  and  hte  quotations  weie 
alwajra  in  the  ongiual. 

*  He  died  at  Plaeetitia,  June  2G,  1752. 

'  llie  greater  part  of  his  wealth  descended  to  a  nephew,  Abbe 
AlberoDi« 

*  Alberoni  was  low  in  stature,  inclined  to  be  corpulent  The  es* 
pression  of  his  face  \ras,  upon  the  whole,  ignoble  ;  yet  there  was  a. 
great  deal  of  vivacity  in  his  eye. 

*  His  manners  in  his  highest  elevation  retained  a  coarseness  and 
vulgarity  derived  from  the  habits  of  his  early  lift.^ 

Of  the  Duke  of  Ripperda. 

The  object  of  this  memoir,  cannot,  in  the  usual  acceptt^ 
tion  of  the  word,  be  styled  an  adventurer.  His  family  wd» 
of  ancient  nobility — he  was  born  March  7,  IdSO,  at  Gro- 
ningen,  one  of  the  seven  provinces  of  the  federal  republic 
of  Holland.  He  was  educated  at  Jesuits  College  at 
Cologne ;  and,  having  contracted  a  marriage  with  a  ridh 
Dutch  heiress,  be  aspired  to  the  public  honors  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  his  first  step  was  to  renounce  his  religion. 

While  a  colonel  on  the  service  of  the  states,  he  devoted 
his  leisure  to  the  perfect  acquirement  of  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  Latin  languages,  the  better  to  favor  his  views  in 
becoming  a  diplomatic  characte  r. 

In  this  he  succeedad ;  and  in  May,  1715,  he  embarked 
for  Spain  in  the  character  of  envoy  extraordinary  from  the 
states ;  but  in  the  year  following,  he  was  fully  appointed 
their  ambassador  at  the  Spanish  court. 

This  was  the  precise  period,  when  Phillip  the  Vlh.  had 
recently  espoused  the  princess  cf  Parma  ;  and  although 
the  office  of  Prime  Minister  nominally  vested  in  the 
Cardinal  Giudice,  the  real  power,  as  we  have  stated^ 
was  executed  by  the  queen  and  her  creature  Alberoni. 

*  The  court  of  Spain  exhibited  a  scene  extremely,  temptingf  t<^ 
the  views  of  Ripperda.  Chance  and  caprice  reigned  with  absp^ 
solute  dofflinion. 

'  The  adventurers  who  succeeded,  kindled  hope  in  all  those  who 
had  yet  to  make  good  their  advancement.  Hei*e  then,  as  iu  hfjr 
cho&eii  temple,'  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  worship  of 
Fortune. 

*  He  possessed  many  of  tliose  superficial  endowments  whicK 
dazzle  the  great  as  well  as  the  little  vulgar.  He  discoursed' with 
muc4i  fluency  and  rapidity  on  all  subjects,  and  nothing  seemtatl 
difiicult  to  hi«  lively  imagination.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  maqy- 
of  the  principal   persons  about  the  court^    that  he  would    be  aa 
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acqQisHionto  tfie  Spanish  monarchy.  Those  who  had  a  taste  (br 
conterstonsr,  ^ere  ^ined  by  the  hopes  he  held  out  to  thetn  of  re- 
fuming:  to  the  catholic  taith. 

*  Giudire  soon  gave  way  to  the  man  whom  he  had  heen  allowed 
to  represent)  and  Alberoni  became  prime  minister  in  appearance,  as 
fae  already  was  in  effect. 

*  Ripperda  was  made  sensible  of  the  change,  by  the  check 
ifhicb  was  impiised  npon  his  enterprises.  The  mockery  of  devotion 
•onld  not  bhnd  the  wily  Parmesan.  He  appeared  a  rival  adventurer, 
porxuing  ^he  same  objects  of  power  and  wealth.  The  two  politi- 
cians maintained  a  shew  of  good-will ;  but  Ripperda  did  ^not  fail 
to  cabal  against  the  minister.  He  was  the  meanest  in  the  crowd 
of  his  daily  worshippei-s,  but  he  had  secret  interviews  with  tha 
King  and  Qaeen,  censured  his  measures,  insiattated  that  he  hini« 
self  would  be  ab]e  to  ^contrive  much  more  advantageous  plans, 
and,  with  the  connivance  at  least  of  D^Aubenton,  the  confessor, 
if  not  absolutsly  in  concert  with  him,  laboured  for  his  overthrow. 

*  His  interviews  with  the  king  and  queen  gave  him  a  thorou<>:h 
^Bftight  i^to  their  .characters;  and  he  resolved  no  longer  to  delay 
ihe  change  of  countrj-  he  had  meditated. 

*  He  had  continued  all  his  time  ambassador  of  the  states,  and 
In  this  quality  was  instructed  by  his  masters,  to  present  a  memorial 
against  the  embargo  laid  on  the  Dutch  shipping,  a  little  before  the 
.expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Sardinia.  It  was  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  1718,  he  set  out  from  IMidrid  on  his  return  to  Holland, 
where  he  proposed  resigning  his  employment,  and  then  transferring 
liimself  to  Spain.  This  he  did  with  all  expedition.  The  states 
declared  themselves  satisfied  with  his  conduct  in  their  service.  He 
ittigfat  have  looked  to  other  and  more  distinguished  sitiiations  in 
liis  country.  But  all  his  thoughts  were  turned  to  the  execution  of 
fais   scheme.' 

Ripperda  returned  to  Madrid  in  the  summer,  seekinjj  all 
avenues  to  the  queen's  favour;  and  courted  the  friendship 
pf  All^eronj,  who  always  regarded  him  with  a  jealous  and 
^uspiciou^;  eye.  Alberoni,  politically,  granted  him  a  pension 
and  estate,  of  which,  however,  he  soon  after  deprived  him, 
^d  Ripperda  was  reduced  to  a  private  individual.  Mean* 
.while  he  .enjoyed  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
/o^rdiual  deprived  of  %11  his  honours,  and  exiled  from 
Spain. 

.  ^  The  hegioning  of  1724  witnessed  a  singular  revolution  in  the 
<;{Nirtof  Madrid. 

*  King  Philip^  sinking  under  the  malady  of  mind  and  body  whi«h 
had  long  oppressed  hira»  felt  his  religious  scruples,  every  day  ao 
fgm  aew  power  av»r   him.      P^re  D'AubeatoDj  whose  strong 
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Alberonu  ....///  ^^««"- 

vas,upoa  the  ^/Z  //  f 

'  'bis  hight-sii  //    'x     ^  "     -     "•    ^ 


Alberoni  was  low  in  statare,  inclift'^//   /  ,rawo, 

pression  of  his  face  was,  upou  the  w^/  ff  f  jused  to  re- 


.  not 

■iwsyoiuuicuii^itMii.  /    ^  .S:   fiO 

•  He  died  at  Placentia,  June  26, 1752.       J  £  ig    the 
'  llie  greater  part  of  his  weakh  detcer* //  /               Axa.     It 

*  lli^  manutrs  in  bis  higlitsi  *  Z/' ^  x     ^  been  able  to 
vulgarity  deriveii  lit>m  ihe  hah'  //  //'  ^               the  assistance 

r^    ^^    ^  appearaoee  ef 

Of  the   Duke  of   Rr  /     ' 

1**1  1  «.«.-j   Ie^  '*  of  Madnd;  where  he  aroosea 

Hun  oUl.^  Mord,  If.//         ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^^.      ^^  ^^j^ 

of  aueicut   liOljll'  ,^  j^^^g  conveyed  to  the  place  of  her 

nm^t-n,  one  o  ^1,^  could  by  any   means  amass.    A  con- 

of   lloHntid.      .jj^'^^igucd  at  tile  time,  no  less  than  four  hondred 
Coloj-nc;-    ^'^^ 

DiUith  b<*l<^**',jjrirn^*^'^  ^*'^  "1  t^®    character  of    the  new  king, 

try ;  a  "^  ;.>;>■  %ix  would  coriiioue  to  reside  with   her,  and  thai 

W*  ^^f*^f^^  ^'^^'  **t>l>oitanity  of  resuming  her  rank  in  the 

Itiji    yj^^'^fup^^  ^^^'^    ''^'^^   ^^   ^^®  person  who  might  raise  him 

g     ^  >it^^.^^p  fie  umpired  to.     He   contrived  to  ojpen  a  corres-; 

J      ^^ '''*.ffli  htri  aud    *lie   \raB    so   far  influenced  by  his  sug? 

^^^  £ifi  s*""*^   ^'^''^*^  ^^^"'"^  ^"^  ^^^  jewels  to  Parma. 

j5^//jr  fi»n  J^'*^^  iiKjjpeiiirfl.     The  yonng  King  Lewis  died  a  few 

■^^^la^f  ho  I]  lid  biLti  ^irtidnimed;  and  Philip,  though  not  with- 

^^pie  scruples,    and  opposition  from   bis    conscience,  yielding 

^^u^gtroog  hent  of  his  inclinations,   returned  to  the  exercise  ^ 

^  %tbori^  of  which  he  had  bitterly  felt  the  suspension. 

^tg^)»  bad  not  been  wanting  in  deference  and  submission  to  hit 

faihtt'     ^®    consulted  him  on  every  occasion;  and  the   father'« 

^^gggf&s  were  the    rule  of  his   government    The  queen  and  her 

adviser,  the    Marquis    de  Grimaldi,    dictated  these  answers,  an4 

she  might  consider  herself  as  reigning.     Yet  to  be  deprived  of  the 

pomp  and    ceremonial   of  royalty,  was  extremely  irksome   to  her. 

ft  was    equally    so  to  Philip. — ^Minds   trained   up  in  the  manner 

theirs  had  been,  could  find  no  occupation  in  solitude  and  retirement 

Bipperda  had  introduced  himself  to  the  queen ;  she  had  the  power 

cf  rewarding  the  assiduities   he   had  paid  her,  when  net  actualljr. 

seated  on  the  throne;  and  he  might  entertain  well-founded  hopeii 

of  conciliating  her  favour.    He  had  no  rivals  to  encounter.     Albero* 

ni  was  gone ;  D'Aubenton,  whose  influence  might  have  been  exerted 

IB  coottteracting  his  views,  was  in  his  grave ;  Bermudez  would  nei*, 

ther  be  willing  nor  able  to  give  him  any  opposition* 

^  After  the  departure  of  Alberoni,  Phillip  bad   acceded  t^  tbli 
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^pdniple  aOinice,  and  p«ace  was  KStored  to  SfMdiL  Tbe  Sp»* 
nurds  cvacmted  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  The  former,  according  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  was  giTento  the  Emperor;  and  tha 
latter,  to  the  Doke  of  Savoy/ 

'  Ever  since  the  corrssponoence  eonmienced  between  Ripperda  and 
tiie  Qoeen,  during  the  short  period  of  her  retreat,  he  was  much  in 
ber  good  graces.  He  had  been  attentive  to  alithelittle  means  of  con- 
fendngher  favoonlde  disposition.  He  had  continned  paying  assidu* 
ous  court  to  the  Jesuits  and  their  devout  followers.  The  Jesuits  look-» 
ad  upon  him  with  pride  and  exultation,  as  brought  over  to  the  true 
faith  by  the  force  of  their  arguments.  He  was  their  religious  child, 
^be  plant  of  their  rearing.  He  was  befriended  by  thdr  partisans,  and 
was  singled  aut  as  the  most  proper  person  to  be  sent  to  the  court  of 
Vienna.  Those  who  recommended  him,  spoke  of  his  skill  in  lan- 
guages, and  his  acquaintance  with  Prince  Eugene,  which  he  had  fon»- 
^  during  the  war  of  succession. 

*  How  far  his  head  was  in  that  stale  of  calmness  and  composure 
which  qualified  him  for  a  negociator,  the  reader  will  judge  by  the 
profect  he  delivered  in  before  he  left  Spain.  He  proposed  that  one 
Dundred  thousand  infantry  and  thirty  thousand  horse  should  be  imme- 
diately raised,  and  a  hundred  ships  of  the  line  be  equipped,  without 
very  clearly  explaining  how  or  for  what  purpose ;  onl^  he  gave  to  un* 
dersland,  the  regulationa  he  would  introduce  into  the  trade  with  the 
colonies  would  produce  great  treasures.  An  annual  saving  of  at  least 
ten  milHons  of  crowns  would  immediatdy  accrue. 

'  This  proposal  however  was  thought  to  denote  a  great  statesman^ 
'  He  was  promised  the  place  of  head  minister  immediately  on  his.ror 

*  He  set  out  for  Vienna  in  October,  1724,  and  arrired  there  the 
month  following.  He  resided  in  tbe  suburbs,  under  the  name  of 
Count  Pfaffenberg.  He  eluded  the  vigilance  of  all  the  foreign  minis- 
iers  during  most  of  the  time  he  preserved  this  incognko.  It  was  only 
in  the  February  after  his  arrival,  that  S^  Saphorin,  envoy  from  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  learned  from  Petcum,  minister  of  the  Duka 
of  Hobtein,  that  a  Dutehman,  the  description  of  whose  person  vo^ 
swered  to  that  of  Ripperda,  htkl  long  and  secret  conferences  with  / 
Count  Zinzerdorf  by  n^;ht.  r 

*  He  however  could  flatter  himself  with  very  little  success  in  thesf 
midtiplied  conferences.  The  EraperoPs  ministers,  who  saw  no  greit 
advantage  in  an  alliance  with  Spam,  unless  Spain  yielded  in  ev^ry 
point,  and  who  were  encouraged  by  the  eagerness  of  Rippefda,  ^uld 
wad  Usteu  to  any  treaty,  in  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  makeevery 
saerifice^ 

*  Ripperda  flight  have  letomed  vrithoot  accomplishing  mj  thing, 
arhen,  very  seasonably,  orders  came  to  him  to  conclude  lh«  treaty  of 
lerms.  Philip  and  his  Queen  had  just  received  from  France  a  se* 
irere  o»or^$cation^  and  what  they  deemed  an  inexpiablaafi&ont.    In 
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Ab  bitterness  of  their  vexation,  they  tfanu^t  they  conld  not  nift|L# 
Sufficient  haste  to  unite  themselves  to  the  Emperor.  The  circami< 
stances  were  these : 

*  The  conduHion  of  peace  between  the  King  of  Spain  and  fbe  Re* 
gent  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  been  followed  by  a  double  alliance  betweeii 
8ie  two  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family.'  • 

Pending  all  these  secret  political  manoeuTre^,  Ripperdi 
Iras  appointed  ambassador  fronti  the  court  of  Spain,  on  thf»  Sftd 
August,  17^5,  when  he  dropped  his  incos^nito,  and  made  t 
tnagnificent  public  entry  into  Vienna.  This  good  fortune^ 
however,  completely  overthrew  his  reason,  and  nothing 
could  surpass  tlie  extravagance  of  his  conduct. 

The  expressions  he  mkde  use  of  were  as  little  looked  for 
as  the  matter  of  bis  discourse.  ^  Let  King  George  take  caro 
of  hjm9elf,\...he  would  say....^  or  he  will  soon  be  sent  back  to 
his  German  principality.'  And  when  he  spoke  ofhisowd 
treaties,  he  set  no  oounds  to  the  praises  which  he  lavished  oH 
his  successful  talents.  ' 

Eager  in  his  political  career,  he  was  eventually  created  a 
duke,  and  grandee  of  Spain.  All  these  accumulated  ho- 
nours sprang  from  his  ascendancy  over  the  queen  ;  but  thW 
delusion  was  soon  to  be  renioved,  wlieti  he  descended  from 
bis  greatness. 

The  duke's  miuistry  was  one  continued  series  of  expe* 
dieuts  to  preserve  the  fayour  of  the  queen  ;  and  this,  for  a 
time,  he  ensured,  by  a  tissue  of  fabricated  fabehoods,  spe-' 
cious  as  untbunded. 

If  the  most  flagrant  contempt  of  truth,  and  an  'unfeeling 
disregard  for  the  sufferings  of  the  nation,  weife  a  proof  of 
diplomatic  abilities,  there  never  v^as  a  more  able  mi- 
nister. 

He  accumulated  burthens  upon  burthens  on  the  people ;  'be  ex- 
j^  cted  sums  from  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  farming  of  reve-* 
ni;  e,  or  had  had  employments  in  the  Indies.  He  carried  the  severest 
i^Cf,  itiny  into  all  parts  of  the  expenditure ;  he  suppressed  pensioni 
ancT  places  ;  he  discarded  crowds  of  clerks  from  all  the' public  offices ; 
he  \^y^^  stop  to  all  payments  whatsoever  ;  finally,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  tixV^cdient  commonly  practised  by  governments  in  the  last  d^iree 
of  distre<;s,— raising  the  denomination  of  the  coin,  that  is,  endeft- 
vouring  ti  persuade  mankind  to  consider  » less  quantify  of  the  pr^i- 
Ous  metab  of  equal  value  with  a  greater.  •        " 

'  *  All  the^^e  methods  to  procure  money  for  the  Emperor,  were  fell 
«rith  the  bitti^rest  resentment  and  indjpiation  by  the  Spaniaids.  TUef 
liad  not  the  slender  consolation,  which  has  at  oth«r  times  been  affonl* 
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fi  i<i  dofferio^  niKioDS ;  1h«  moDey  thus  wran^  ^otn  fhent  wm  notcnv* 
ployed  in  schemes  which  promised  at  least  some  real  or  soppo^ed  a<i* 
Vantage;  some  accession  of  territory,  or  some  increase  of  oationd 
koRoixr  and  reputation  ; — ^they  were  jtortured  for  no  other  purpose, 
than  to  protract  a  delusion  as  insulting  to  their  ^vemment,  as  grieT|* 
W  to  themselves. 

*  The  dead  uniformity  of  a  despotic  ^otemment  allowe^l  little  relief^ 
jbut  the  scattered  munnnrs  of  individuals.  There  were  no^reat  con- 
bfitutional  channek^  open,  through  which  the  feelings  of  the  people 
could  ascend  to  the  ear  of  the  snvereig-n.  Yet  there  was  a  tribunal 
which,  from  its  rank  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  justice,  felt 

*  itself  authorisctl  to  remonstrate  asrainst  some  of  the  measures  of  thfe 
toinister ;  this  was  the  Coonril  of  Ga;stil1e.  The  raising  the  denomi- 
tetioD  of  the  coin  was  the  suhject  of  representations,  which  however 
produced  no  immediate  effect. 

'  No  s<x>ner  had  Ripperda  been  raised  to  power,  than  he  meditate^ 
a  variety  of  reforms.  He  indulged  himself  in  unbounded  censijweii 
upon  all  the  ministers  who  had  preceded  him ;  rank  abuses  prevailed 
in  every  part  of  the  government ;  all  were  to  be  eradicated ;  every 
thing  was  to  be  set  on  a  new  foundation.  ' 

*  The  representations  of  the  Council  of  Castille  added  the  motive  of 
jrevenge  to  his  desire  of  appearing  in  the  character  of  a  reformer, 
jSuits  litigered  in  this  as  well  as  other  tribunals  of  justice  in  Spain,  nor 
Was,  perhaps,  the  integrity  of  its  decision  perfectly  unimpeachable, 
ilipperda  thought  at  once  of  punishing  the  Council,  and  gratifying 
the  people,  by  the  publication  of  two  decrees,  one  calling  upon  every 
one  who  felt  kimself  aggrieved  in  any  matter  of  law  or  justice,  by  the 
proceedings  of  any  tribunal,  to  lay  his  complaints  immediately  before 
the  King,  through  the  channel  of  his  minister,  with  a  promise  of  im- 
partial and  immediate  redress.  The  other,  for  abridging  suits,  and 
protecting  suitors  from  vexatious  delays,  directed,  that  an  account 
of  all  suits  depending  before  the  tribunals  should  be  drawn  up  for  the 
inspection  of  the  government,  and  that  wit  the  end  of  every  month,  a 
regular  return  should  be  made  of  those  which  were  terminated,  and'of 
the  progress  which  had  taken  place  in  such  as  remained  to  be  deter* 
mined. 

*  This  supposed  grievance  of  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  courts  ot 
justice,  had  been  at  all  times  a  favourite  topic  witli  reformere,  and  a 
-constant  temptation  to  empirical  change. 

*  Persons  have  not  reflected,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  accu- 
racy of  investigation,  much  less  certainty  of  decision,  without  the 
Interposition  of  many  circumstances  which  necessarily  produce  delay. 
To  exclude,  as  much  as  possible,  the  arbitrary  in  judges,  and  beget' 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  known  rule,  precedents  are  carefully* 
preserved,  which,  by  their  accumulation,  and  reasoninofs  of  analogy 
they  give  rise  to,  transform  what  was  originally  mere  good  sense  and 
taatural  equity,  into  something  deriving  from  the  same  principles,  and 
tending.much  more  regularly  to  the  same  cuds^ — a  body  of  artificial* 
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leads  to  some  new  form,  directed  to  g^ard  against  the  one,  and  feme* 

^  the  other,  hy  which  proceedings  become  complictted  and  slow* 

*  Leave  every  thing  to  caprice,  and  taie  yoor  chance  for  the 
obtaining  of  right,  and  delay  is  easily  discarded. 

*■  A  Turkish  eadi*  shall  decide  a  hundred  causes,  while  a  British 
|adge  is  employed  in  the  inTCStigation  of  one. 

*^  Ripperoa  derived  litde  advantage  from  his  decrees.  He  neither 
soothed  and  conciliated  the  people,  nor  conferred  any  important  be"* 
mSt  onthe  state.' 

Cofiflpiracies  were  now  formed  against  the  duke  in  every 
mirter*  He  felt  his  declining  influence  at  court;  but  still, 
ntoxicated  with  a  confidence  in  his  own  abilities,  and  hoping 
to  re-establish  his  ascendancy  by  threatening  to  withdraw, 
ke  solicited  to  be  dismissed  from  all  his  appointments.  This 
Was  granted,  with  a  pension  of  MOO  pistoles,  in  considera^ 
jfion  of  his  past  services. 

.  When  the  duke's  disgrace  waa  publicly  announced,  all 
fiassea  testified  their  joy ;  and  the  populace  celebrated  the 
enrent  by  abandoning  themselves  to  riotous  exhibitions  of 
fHblio  triumph.  His  servants  were  insulted,  and  he  was  not 
mtbout  fears  for  his  personal  safety.  lu  this  dilemma,  the 
4ake  found  refuge  with  the  English  ambassador;  but  the 
Connoil  of  Castillo  caused  hini  to  be  arrested  in  his  sanctuary, 
end  be  was  conveyed,  by  an  armed  force,  to  the  tower  of 
Segovia* 

Mttt  fortune,  fickle  as  she  is,  did  not  wholly  forsake  tliie 
fxtraordiaary  man  in  his  disgrace. 

*The  marvefloQS,  which  characterised  the  whole  of  his  life,  af* 
tended  him  in  his  confinement.  At  a  subsequent  period,  but  before 
his  hopes  were  quite  extinguished,  a  youth  of  a  lively  fancy  and  bold» 
sdrring  disposition,  of  the  name  of  Geronimo  Enriquez,  who  was 
serving  as  page  at  Madrid,  left  his  employment,  and  entered  the  aer- 
we  of  the  akayde  of  the  castle,  with  a  view  of  being  instrumental 
in  Im  deliverance*  He  let  pass  this  opportunity  likewise  ;  and  he 
eonid  scarcely  expect  that  fortune  would  send  him  another,  when  t(ie 
Most  singular  of  any  presented  itself* 

*  This  part  of  his  history  is  differently  related. — Perhaps  the  acr 
coast  which  follows,  re9ting  on  so  romantic  a  ground-work,  Vfoy  have 
keen  dressed  out  for  the  sake  of  romantic  effect. 

^  AuMHig  the  persons  who  visited  the  alcayde^s  w]f#,  was  a  young 
hdy  of  a  good  family,  native  of  Tordesillas,  but  residing  in  Segovia. 
Her  name  was  Donna  Josepha  Fausta  Martina  Ramos*  She  was  of  att 
ifgreeable  person,  and  ardent,  voluptuous  complexion.  She  had  give^ 
Itoeb  of  her  time  to  readings  and  had  not  a  little  ioflalticd  h^r  iinagfjf 
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D,  sufficiendjr  i^  to.  kindle,  by  ihe  perusal  ui  roniaiiccB,  ani 
tho6«  parts  of  aDcieot  history,  whiih,  from  an  air  of  undefined  graa« 
deur  shed  over  the  e? ents  recorded,  and  the  personages  that  make  « 
^ure  in  them,  have  nearly  the  effect  of  romances  upon  us.  In  her 
^it"!  she  became  acquainted  with  Ripperda ;  and,  though  he  was 
past  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  manhood,  she  saw  something  about  fain% 
connected  with  the  events  of  bis  life,  which  rivetted  her  fancy.  Im 
the  lajLuess  of  confinement  which  prevailed  at  the  castle,  ahe  had  n* 
difficulty  in  obtaining  secret  interviews  with  him,  and  was  soon  wholhf 
idiandoned  to  his  wishes.  He  intimated  how  glad  he  would  be  It 
escape  from  his  prison.  *  Why  indeed,  said  she,  a  departing  tnm 
this  place  is  equally  desirable  for  me,  as  I  am  four  months  advanoedl 
in  pregnancy.'  They  began  to  consult  upon  the  means  of  accem* 
idishing  their  project;  and  it  w^s  resa|ved  to  concert  t)ie  matter  wi(li 
nis  servant. 

*  This  servant  was  a  Frenchman,  a  pleasant  alert  fellow,  who  ha4 
foQowed  him  from  Holland.  He  had  often  been  employed  in  hia 
amours,  and  never  scrupled  at  any  thing  to  serve  his  master.  By  hit 
means,  the  corporal  who  had  the.  inspection  of  Ripperda's  apartment^ 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  eastle,  was  gained  over,  and  thus  a 
principal  difficulty  surmounted.  The  time  fixed  was  a  iiiQon*figlit 
night  in  September,  the  eve  of  a  buU-feast,  which  would  draw  n«lti« 
tades  of  people  to  the  town,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  proceed- 
iog  unsuspected.  Yenr  season^ibly  for  their  purpose,  the  alcayde  aad 
liis  wife  were  both  confined  to  their  chamber  by  illness.  But  on  accooft 
of  the  infirmities  of  Ripperda,  and  the  gout  with  which  he  was  giie« 
vously  afflicted,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  travel  in  any  other  maiii' 
ner  than  in  a  chaise,  and  Uiat  with  no  great  expedition.  If  a  pursuit 
abould  be  commenced  against  him,  he  must  inevitably  fall  into  tha 
bands  of  his  pursuers.  With  some  difficulty,  by  promises  and  by 
earnest  assurances  that  he  would  incur  no  serious  danger,  he  persuaded 
bis  servant  to  remain  behind  him,  and  instructed  him  bow  to  act  He 
was  to  pretend  his  master  could  not  leave  his  bed,  and  receive  bia 
victuals  as  if  lor  him,  which  he  was  to  eat  binaself.  If  any  one  asked 
for  his  master  he  was  to  say  that  he  was  fast  asleep.  By  this  oontri* 
vance  Ripperda  promised  himself  several  days  wouUl  elapae  befoie  hia. 
fl^t  was  discovered. 

*  Horses  were  engaged,  which  were  to  wait  for  him  in  a  concealed 
place,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  castle.  He  was  to  ride  to  a  villaga 
caHed  Carboneros,  four  leagues  from  Segovia,  where  there  was  aa 
obscure  inn,  and  remain  there  till  be  was  joined  by  Donna  Josepha  and 
the  corporal. 

*  Donna  Josepha  was  so  full  of  the  strange  passion  ahe  had  oq»« 
ceived  for  him,  that  she  would  be  with  him  on  the  night  of  hia  escape^ 
to  lend  him  her  assistance.  That  done,  she  and  the  corporal  were  t* 
hire  a  carriage,  in  which  they  were  to  drive  to  Carboneros,  and  to  taka 
ap  Ripperda.  The  eorpocal  had  obtained  a  furknigh  to  go  aadaee 
his  family.  v 
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^  Brerj  thiBg  bein^  settled,  Dootui  Josephs  got  inlo  the  6ade»  dW- 
ipmed  m  boy'g  clothes,  and  by  fayour  of  the  corporal  feuod  bmods  to 
ntroduce  ht reel*' into  a  little  ^ower-gardeo,  which  was  tinder  the  win- 
flows  of  Uipperda's  apartment,  and  ditided  fronr  the  road  onh  by  m 
kUfi  wall  There  she  lay  hid  till  the  hour  appointed,  which  was  ten 
at  night.  .  *     • 

*  The  servant  had  procured  a  ladder  of  ropes.  As  soon  as  it  struck 
i^,.  Ripperda  cautiously  descende4  into  the  garden,  llie  gar- 
oner's  ladder,  applied  to  the  wall,  enabled  hioi^  to  get  to  the  top^ 
md  the  ladder  of  ropes  conveyed  him  to  the  other^side,  his  fair  coift* 
jMmion  all  the  time  supporting  his  iniinn  steps. 

*  He  mounted  the  horse  that  was  waiting  for  him,  and,  accompanied 

Sa  guide  that  had  been  engaged  and  had  the  care  of  the  horses,  rodi 
for  Carfooneros.  Thejr  had  not  gone  far  when  they  fell  in  iRith  the 
£atr4^,  that  went  its  nightly  roimds  near  the  castle.  *  Who  goes 
wtre  ?'  was  cried  out  to  them.  *  We  are  strangers  wlio,  to  avoid  the , 
Iteat  of  the  sun^  travel  by  night :  can  you  direct  us  the  shortest  way  t($ 
Garlioneros  T  The  patrole  gave  them  every  direction,  and,  wisliiog 
lihem  a  good  night,  proceeded  in  its  round. 

*  The  day  was  just  dawning  when  Ripperda  and  the  guide  arrived 
«t  Carboneros.  He  remained  there  two  whole  days,  cht»osing  rather 
Id  run  the  risk  of  being  taken,  than  disappoint  the  won^an  who  had  sa<: 
crifired  so  much  for  him. 

*  She  took  leave  of  her  friends  at  Segovia,  saying  shfe  was  going  or| 
» visit  to  Valladolid,  and  privately  meeting  the  corporal,  she,  along- 
with  him,  hired  a  ihr.isc  to  carry  them  to  Valladolid ;  but  when  they 
got  to  Carboueros,  where  they  took  up  Ripperda,  they  told  the  driver, 
tlat  this  unexpected  nipcting  had  changed  the  plan  of  their  journey^ 
and  that  he  must  proceed  to  the  frontier  of  Portugal. 

*  The  felbw  was  not  very  willing  to  obey ;  but  rather  than  forfeif- 
hh  hire,  he  prepared  himself  to  do  so:  but,  when  the  travellers 
crdered  him  to  strike  off  the  high  road,  and  avoid  the  great  towns^ 
h.e  looked  upon  them  as  very  suspicious  persons,  and  would  have  no» 
lAing  more  to  do  with  them.  Upon  which  the  corporal  produced  si 
pistol,  and  threatened  to  shoot  him  on  the  spot,  if  he  did  not  perforui 
ivhat  he  was  desired. 

.  *  As  soon  as  Ripperda  saw  Dona  Josepha  at  Carboneras,  he 
loaded  her  with  caresses,  and  called  her  his  sister.  It  was  agreed 
they  should  pre-^er^e  this  character  during  the  J4)urney.  They  two 
g:ot  into  the  chaise,  and  the  corporal  rode  behind  on  a  horse  he  ha4 
hired  for  the  purpose.'  They  proceeded  Along  rugged  unfrequented 
roads,  wiii(  h  were  very  often  near  shivering  the  chaise  i^  pieces,  stop^ 
ping  only  at  cottasres  #nd  obscure  villages. 

*  Thty  were  first  informed  they  were  in  Portugal  by  the  change 
«f  language.  The  first  town  in  thia  kingdom  they  stopped  at,  was 
Miranda  de  Duero. 

*  Here  tlie  driver,  exasperated  at  the  trick  wMcb  bad  been  pcac*^ 
Aied  upon  him^  aud  the  menace  wbicb  had  overcome  his  reluctance^ 
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W€Dt  to  the  nirayde  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  place,  and  lodgied  fafs 
complaint  The  corpoi:al  was  summoned  to  appear  before  Uioi ;  hv^ 
^ettingf  his  cue  from  Rtppenla  no  so  >ucr  was  he  in  tiie  presence  of  the 
Aiagistrate,  than,  going  up  lo  him  aud  addresiUJig  him  in  a  mysterious 
whisper..*  Take  care  {said  he)  what  you  are  about;  my  master  is 
faere  upon  an  important  and  secret  affair  of  state,  which  \s  the  reason 
Ite  left  Spaiu  witfi  so  much  pn?acj.  He  is  no  less  a  man  tbari  Don 
-Aolonio  de  Mendoza,  ntphew  to  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza  Corte  Re^, 
«ecretaiy  of  state  to  his  Portuguese  Majesty.  * 

'  fiipperda  had  read  in  the  papeis,  that  such  a  pei^oa  ^««s  «lioi<#f^ 
C9q>ectcd  that  way,  aud  readily  assumed  his  name.  •* 

*  The  magistrate,  astonished  at  what  the  corporal  had  toh!  him, 
knew  not  how  to  make  sufficient  reparation  for  his  mistake.  He  was 
<m  the  point  oJ' tending  the  dnrer  to  jail.  *  Never  mind  that  feilow 
{said  the  corporal),  bnt  go  immediately  and  see  and  get  horses,  aad  ^ 
convenient  vehicle  for  his  excellency.  Be  sure  you  do  net  say  a  wond 
to  any  one  of  a  stranger's  passii^  this  way,' 

'  The  horses  and  chaise  were  soon  at  the  door,  and  Ripperda  C09- 
dnued  his  journey  to  Oporto  anderthe  name  of  Don  Antonio,  receivii^ 
every  where  the  ma<^  prompt  obedience  and  obscquioas  attention.  At 
Oporto  he  embarked  for  £ngland,  accompanied  by  his  paramour  and 
the  corporal  The  vessel  was  forced  by  contrary  winds  into  'Cork,  brit, 
in  the  beginning  of  October,  he  landed  at  Comb-Martin,  in  Devon- 
fihire,  aiid  passed  a  few  days  at  Exeter.' 

Having  encountered  ▼arious  adventures,  the  duke,  pressed 
By  fais  own  ambition,  and  the  encouragenient  of  his  paramour, 
listened  to  overtures  iia94e  him  from  the  Court  of  Morocco* 
*  Join,'  said  this  embassy  to  him,  *  the  Moors,  the  Algerines, 
"tiie  Punissians,  and  the  Tripolitaiis.... direct  their  forces  willi 
one  combined  plan  of  operation,  and  make  ungrateful  t^paiit 
tremble.'  The  duke  accepted,  therefore,  the  assurances  of 
his  bein^  elevated  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  empire,  aud 
io  be  entrusted  witli  the  command  of  all  its  forces. 

What  a  court  was  this  for  an  European  !  JIuley  Abdal- 
lah,  the  reigning  emperor,  was  of  a  ferocity  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. He  frequently  inflicted  depth,  with  his  own  hand,  on 
the  persons  who  confidentially  approached  lus  presence.  Ho 
vrould  discharge  a  loaded  pistol  at  a  conrfler,  or  plunge  bis 
iiagger  into. the  bosom  of  a  favo^rito,  witho^Jt  any  other  mo- 
tive than  amuseiaent.  The  duke's  first  plan  was  to  assume 
the  Mahometan  belief;  and  he  once  more  enjoyed  tlie  tri- 
umphs of  autliority. 

In  this  situation,'^however,  the  conduct  of  the  duke,  both  %b 
jm  unsuccessful  general,  and  a  frauduhtit  minister  of  finance, 
Mcited*  discontents  among  the  people.  '  Ui^  character  a«  a 
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tmegado  more  particularly  rivetted  the  public  detestation ; 
but  the  emperored  mother  was  of  an  amorous  constitution, 
and  this  yeteran  adventurer  inspired  her  with  a  singular  pas- 
don.  Her  overtures  were  received ;  and,  in  return,  our 
adventurer  was  created  a  bushaw. 

But,  Muley  Abdallah  was,  not  long  after,  driven  by  an 
insurrection  from  his  capital ;  and  Muiey  AU  was  proclaimed 
emperor.  The  duke  did  not  accompany  the  fallen  monarch, 
kttt  Aed  to  Tetuan,  where  he  received  protection  from  the 
kashaw. 

Finally,  he  died  at  Tetnan,  in  1737,  religiously  mad. 

Of  the  Marquis  de  Pombal. — 

These  Memoirs  are,  also,  romantic;  but  they  detail  a  tra- 
gedy so  well  known,  that  we  forbear  to  enter  on  the  affecting^ 
yecital.  We  allude  to  the  martyrdom  of  the  Duke  d'Aveiro, 
the  Marchioness  of  Tavora,  the  Marquis  of  Tavora,  the 
Count  of  Atouguia,  and  others,  who  were  burned  alive  by 
the  inquisition,  on  an  alleged  attempt  against  the  life  of  their 
sovereign.  The  whole  process  of  inquisitorial  trial  is  eon- 
tained  in  an  Appendix. 
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Art.  12. — The  MeakA.  By  Ktopstock.  A  new  trauBlation  from 
the  German.  The  five  last  books  prepared  for  the  press,  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Raffles.  3  vtds.  Pp.  256,  277,  345.  Underwood. 
1814. 

This  new  translation  is  addressed  to  the  qneen;  and  as  Geraum 
talent,  as  well  as  German  suffering,  are,  notoriously,  objects  of  ber 
najesty*8  most  august  and  liberal  patronage,  we  venture  to  presume, 
that  this  poem,  uoiversally  allowed  to  be  the  brightest  oroament  ia 
Gennan  literatare,  may  be  graciously  received  at  court,  ia  its  English 
OQBtnme.  AU  who'detight  ia  the  sublimi^  of  sacred  history,  must 
be  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Klopstock,  the  Milton  of  Germany. 

This  translation  is  well  written ;  and  the  Englbh  idiom  is  preserved 
widiottt  injury  to  the  German  text. 


Awr,  13.-«^77^e  vrogress  of  InteileeituJ^   Morale  and  ReligiouM 
Improvement,  auring  the  present  reign ;  represented  in  aDbcourstj^ 
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defirered  before  the   UBiiaritn   socieW  for  promotia^    

knowledge,  at  Essex-street  Chapel,  on  Thundaj,  March  31,  181^ 
in  commemoration  of  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  against  the  iou 
pugners  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  To  which  is  added,  an  ap« 
pendiz,  oontaioing  a  sommary  review  of  a  publication  of  the  Loid 
Bishop  of  St.  David*s,  entitled  '  a  Brief  Memorial  of  the  repeal  of 
9  and  10  William  III,  &c.  By  Thos.  Belsham,  minister  of  the 
dMipd.    Octavo.    Pp.150.    Johnson  and  Co.     1814. 

Wb  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  disansion  of  the  refigioue  daiae 
of  *  UNITY,*  and  those  of  *  trimitt.'  The  sermon  before  ns»  vis 
preached  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  society,  in  cornme* 
noration  of  a  most  important  era  in  the  progress  of  religions  liber^.« 
Mr.  Belsham  is  well  known  as  a  literary  character,  as  well  as  in  bis 
official  capacity  of  minister  to  the  Unitanan  society. 

The  appendix  is  the  result  of  what  is  termed  *  the  extra<HxKnary 
ipsblication  of  a  learned  prelate,'  which  publication  not  only  expresses 
Hi  ifisapprobation  of  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Um- 
tarians,  but  earnestly  recommends  the  re-enaetment  of  those  ahsvid 
and  erad  statutes,  which  the  legislature  has  so  wisely  abdiriied. 

This  pamphlet  is  published,  not,  as  Mr.  Belsham  avows,  *  wkh  as 
ezpectttion  that  v^iat  he  has  advanced,  will  make  any  impression  npott 
the  mind  of  so  determined  a  belitver,  and  (would  to  God !  he  couM 
Ml  add),  per$e€uiar.* 

We  dot  mterfere  with  fibeity  of  conscience. 


Art.  14— -J?M>ailaitee  and  Faith  inseparable.  A  Sermon,  preached 
at  the  parish  church  of  St  Dunstan,  Stepney,  on  Sunday,  27th 
Februaiy,  1814*    By  the  Rtctor  of  Stepney.    Johnson. 

This  Sermon  might  be  considered  too  short  for  the  pulpit,  were 
it  not  sa  delivered  that  pauses  and  graces  supply  the  absence  of  more 
substantial  matter.  We  must,  however,  express  the  pleasure  we 
lake  in  perusing  these  two  tines. 

*  Be  penitent  for  your  sins !  and,  yet,  despair  not ! 

*  Be  strong  in  faith !  and,  yet,  presume  not !  * 


Art.  Ib.'^Tke  Fruits  of  Perseverance;  beingthree  Sermons  on  recent 
public  occasions.  Most  respectfully  inscribed  to  his  parishioners, 
by  Wm.  Mavor,  LL.D.  Rector  of  Bladon  with  Woodstock,  Oxon, 
Yicar  of  Huriey,  Bucks,  and  chaplain  to  the  Earls  of  Dumfries 
andMoira.    ds.    Rivington.    1814. 

These  couaast  in  a  Fast  Sermon,  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  and  a 
Ikeoksgiving  Sednon  oe  the  ratoratiou  of  peace*    Politics  mingle 
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IrilJh  rellgi<m  \  and  essome  a  character  vtry  creditable  to  Mr*  Bfariur'^ 
leelisgs,  opiBiobs,  and  ialeuts. 


Art.  16. — The  Dowvjall  of  Napoleon^  aad  the  deliverance  of 
Europe  «uiiiiproved.  vA  Sermon  preached  in  Clift-laiie  cl.apel, 
Whitby,  on  Thursdajr,  July  7th,  1814,  beings  the  day  appointed  for 
the  e^eneral  thanklsgiving.     By    George  Young*.     Eayucs  and  Co.* 

.• 

We  are  much  more  pleased  with  this  subject  from  the  pulpit,  thai 
froin  the  heights  of  Parpassus.  It  is  susceptible  of  the  most  refiuedf 
moral  reasouiag,  and  teaches  us  all  to  contemplate,  with  awe,  thti 
just  decn^e  of  the  Omnipotent.  Mr.  Young  is  a  respectable,  sensible, 
iinpressiye  lectur-er.  ilis  scriptural  allusions  are  clearly  drawn^  ana 
equally  characterize  the  scholar  and  the  diviue. 


Art.  17.---7%f  Avspieims  Moment  and  Memis  I  that  aione  out 
render  the  termination  of  the  French  revolution  durably  availing 
for  its  most  important  purposes,  and  unite  all  fnonarcbs  to^tberi 
And  their  people,  in  lasting  peace,  aikd  in  real -virtue  and  aitadbnen^ 
while  thty  enable  themselves  to«remove  our  buedens,  and  to  per&id 
all  our  foreign  and  conmercial,  and  all  oar  private  and  local  ii^<ftor 
interests  and  resources,  as  well  as  all  nations  effectually  to  advance 
the  universal  happiness  and  prosperity  of  mankind.  By  M.  Alex- 
ander de  Ferguson.    Sherwood  and  Co.     1814. 

Thi  reader  having  waded  through  the  title  page,  will  not,  we 
imagine,  be  surprised  to  see  us  avow,  that  the  publication  )K  too  pro- 
{bttoid  for  our  understanding.  We,  therefore,  recommend  itto4he 
puritanical  wockL 


POLITICS. 

Art.  18. — The  Rights  qfWar  andPcacc^  indpduig  the  law  o^  na- 
ture and  of  ntflions;  translated  from  the  original  Latin  of  Grotins : 
with  notes  and  illustrations,  frtmi  the  best  political  and  legal  writer^ 
both  ancient  and  modern.  By  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Campbell,  A.  M. 
translator  and  editor  of  Bishop  Jewel's  *  Apologia,'  with  Smith's 
<Greek  version.  Octavo.  3  vd.  pp.  367,  dd2, 420.  IL  lis.  64. 
CadeUandCo.    1814. 

This  treatise  will  preserve  the  name  of  Crotius  to  after  ages,  set  li 
MgnnMUfiit  of  hninaB  wisdom.    It  comprehends  the  moat  ii)»portanl 
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interettg  of  mankind — ^the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations! 
If  is  a  vast  science,  developing  the  political  basis  cf  all  treaties— of 
sH  negociaCions— of  all  alliances  i  And  this  science,  as  unfolded  by 
the  bold  and  masterly  discoveries  of  Grotius,  branches  into  an  arranged 
system  of  jarisprodence,  which  explains  the  origin  of  right — the  poli- 
tical justice,  and  lawful  necessity  of  war — the  reciprocal  duties  of  mo- 
narrhs  and  their  people ;  by  describing  the  several  prerogatives  of  the 
one,  and  the  relative  obedience  of  the  other. 

The  translation  is  excellent,  and  enriched  with  many  descriptive 
notes,  which  arc  pecnliarly  essential  to  Grotius ;  as  he  is  often  to3 
brief  to  be  perspicuous.  Indeed,  as  the  translator  observes,  *  a  writer 
<tf  ordinary  talents  might  have  placed  his  subject  in  a  greater  variety 
of  lights,  to  be  more  intelligible  to  every  reader ;  but  the  intuitive  mind 
of  Grotios,  immediately  grasped  a  troth  in  all  its  bearings,  and  deemed 
a  few  words  sufficient  to  express  his  thoughts.' 

The  statesman,  we  are  to  presume,  will  read  this  great  work  in  its 
original  language^those  who  cannot,  will  be  amply  gratified  by  the 
perusal  of  this  translation. 


Aht.  W.^A  Letter  to  ^Lwd  Liverpool,  on  the  political  and  com- 
mercial importance  of  Africa  to  Great  Britain ;  stating  the  fact  of  a 
trade  in  Christian  slaves  being  carried  on  in  that  country,  and  the 
propriety  and  efficiency  of  our  interference  for  putting  a  stop  to  the 
came.    pp.  38.    ds.    Asperne.     1814. 

This  is  a  collection  of  speculative  reflections,  which,  probably,  my 
Lord  Liverpool  may  read  with  as  little  interest  as  we  do. 

EDUCATION. 

Art.  20-*-77kf  Expeditious  Arithmetician^  or  Preceptor's  Arith- 
metical Class  Book:  containing  six  separate  sets  of  Origin^ 
Questions,  to  exemplify  and  illustrate  an  important  improvement 
in  the  practice  of  teaching  the  first  five  rules  of  Arithmetic  ; 
simple  and  compound ;  by  peculiar  methods  not  in  use,  and  by 
which  accuracy  and  expedition  are  attained  with  unusual  facilitr 
in  a  far  greater  degree  dian  by  any  other  hitherto  invented. 
By  B.  Danaley  and  i.  Long.  Pp.  28  each^  78.  Crosby  and  Co. 
1814. 

These  little  books  appear  tons  to  have  been  originally  com^ 
CiiiT.  Rbt.  VoL  a,  AuffUMt,  1814.  P 
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pile3  with  a  Tiew  to  facilitate  the  dradgery  of  the  mister,  ^bos« 
duty  it  may  he  to  superiutend  tlie  tasks  of  luaDy  scholars.  The  pnN 
spec^us  of  the  ^ork  is  as  follows  : 

A  very  copious  variety  of  eienieotary  questions,  peculiarly  fii|ii-« 
pli&ed,  regularly  methodized,  and  equally  divided  in  six  classes, 
separately  houud,  so  that  pupils  piay  at  the  same  time,  work  at 
the  same  rules,  aqd  each  have  different  examples.  The  teacher . 
is  relieved  from  all  perplexity,  as  at  a  single  glance  he  discovers 
the  answer  and  proof  in  the  same  Kne. 

The  method  of  obtaining  these  answers  is  illustr|ited  by  a  separate 
key,  but  the  answers  are  not  inserted. — Example 

'  Simple  and  compound  addition.  Add  together  the  two  middle 
lines  in  each  question,  which  will  give  the  true  answer;  amt 
when  the  sum  of  the  two  left-hand  figures  in  the  two  middle  lines 
is  ten,  or  exceeds  ten,  the  left-hand  figure  in  the  answer  will  be 
equal  to  half  the  number  of  lines  in  the  question.  But  when  the 
spm  of  the  two  left-hand  figures  in  the  two  middle  hues,  is  less 
than  ten,  the  left-hand  figure  in  the  answer  will  be  o^ie  less  thao 
half  the  number  of  lines  in  the  question.  And  as  this  method  will 
not  fail,  of  giving  the  true  answer,  the  scholar  is  immediately  detected 
of  adding  incorrectly,  or  of  transcribing  wrong  the  task  fromwhicU 
the  question  is  taken. 


Art.  21. — A  Fir  a  or  Mother*  s  i)tVftonary  for  Children ;  contaioiag 
upwards  of  38<)0  words,  which  occur  m(«st  frequently  in  bociks  and 
r.oDV(itrsation,  simply  and  familiarly  explained,  ,and  interspersed 
throughout  with  occasional  remarks.  The  whole  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  younger  pupils.  By  A.  B.  Mi^rphy.  4s.  6d, 
Darton,     1814. 

'  The  arrangemeut  of  this  dictionary  is  most  excellent.  The  exr 
planations  are  simple  and  perspicuous.  In  short,  they  are  adapted  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  infant  mind,  in  a  way  that,  we  think,  ad« 
mits  of  no  improvement. 


Art.  22. — A  Mimual  of  Latin  Grammar ^  intended  to  combine 
the  aiiciMkt  plan  of  grammatical  institution,  originally  enjoined  by 
royal  authority,  with  the  advantages  of  modern  improvement.  To 
which  are  prefixed  some  prefatory  hints  and  obseryations  on  the  pac- 
tbods  of  commencing  and  pursuing  classical  learning,  in  schools  ifind 
by  prirate  study.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  pp.  72,  2s.  6d. 
12mo.     Gale  and  Co.     1814. 

<.. 
Grammar  is  perpetually  changing  its  tone,  and  assuming  new 

/iiapes.    It  is  a  dry  and  laborious  atud| ;  and  the  risiDg  gepei^ioiK 
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miMt  always  be  obliged  to  those  who  aim  to  remove  umieceBsary  torn- 
pl<^xaess,  from  an  attainmeut  essential  to  every  iudividual, 
^  The  plan  of  the  volume  before  us,  is  coacisttoess  with  perspicuity ; 
and  these  are  evident  in  the  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech^  cases, 
moods,  lenses,  kc  We  think  the  soirit  of  the  l^tin  rudimenU  v$ 
carefully  preserved,  and,  certainly  under  a  much  less  terrifying  aspect . 
than  that  of  ordinaiy  grammars.  It  is  best  calculated,  perhaps,  for 
private,  or  for  self  tuition.  The  routine  of  our  public,  and  of  cele* 
orated  schools,  is  like  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

We  must  not,  however,  .omit  to  notice  three  synoptic  tables,  each 
comprehended  within  a  single  page,  and  admirably  roastructed.  They 
present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue ; 
and  invite  the  student  to  acquire  and  to  retain  the  Latin  elementary 
principles,  by  learning  these  tables  by  heart  The  first  exemplifies  the 
declensions  and  conjugations  ;  the  second,  the  syntax;  the  third,  pro« 
aody.  The  rules  of  accent  are  clear,  and  the  words  aie  marked  ac« 
cording  to  their  accentuation. 


POETRY. 

Aet.  28. — Lara, "a  tale — Jacqueline,  a  tale.    Fc  8vo,     Pp.   1^. 
7s.  6d.     Murray.    1814« 

This  poetic  olio  is  exquisitely  compounded.  Lara,  is  by  the 
author  of  the  *  Cor/aiV.'  Jacqueline^  by  the  author  of  the  « Pleasures 
of  Memory,*  These  tales  are  said  to  have  been  written,  as  a  friendly 
trial  of  skiH,  between  my  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Rogers. 

Referring  to  the  whole  of  his  lord:ihip*s  poetic  eifusions,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  a  chaste,  tender,  lofty,  and  enthusiastic 
poet  Mr.  Rogei^'s  muse,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  personification 
of  youthful  gracty  adorned  with  the  sweetest  touches  id  native  aim* 
plicity. 


Aet.  U.^-Napoleon  ;  or  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.    Part  IL 
By  Eyles  Irwin,  Esq.  M.R.LA.     Pp.  22.    2s.     Hatchard.     1814. 

Tbis  subject  is  worn  quite  thread-bare. 


Art.  ^.^Glancfis  at  Character,    t  8vo.    Pp.  158.    7s.  6d  Canr. 

1814. 

Like  the  razors  of  Peter  Piadar--this  satire  is  made  to  sell,  and 
^  10  shtt^^ 
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Aet.  2f .— Tie  Pillory.    La  Croix  de  St  Pillory.    Pp.  18,    la, 
Jones.    1814. 

'  There  is  a  material  distinction  between  the  pnTileges,  and  tha 
abuses,  of  the  press.  This  pamphlet  is.dis^aceful  to  aU  parties  con- 
cerned in  giving  it  publicity. 


Art.  ST.-'LAtira,  au  Authology  of  Sonnets  (on  the  Petrarcaq 
model) »  and  Elegiac  Qqatuorzains,  English,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  French,  and  German  ;  original  and  translated  :  great 
part  never  before  published.  With  a  preface,  critical  and  biogra-* 
phic ;  notesi  and  index.  5  Vols.  £1.  lOs.  Crosby  and  Cot 
1814. 

Thb  preface,  which  occupies  upwards  of  two  hundred  pages,  con^ 
tains  a  learned  classification  of  poets,  generally,  from  Petrarca  to  the 
present  day.  This  compilatiQU  has  been  the  work  of  twelve  years ; 
and  as  collections  are,  usually,  the  labour  of  an  enthusiast,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  Mr.  Lofft  may  expect  his  publication  to  be  hailed  with  ad« 
miration. 

The  sonnet  is,  certainly,  a  legitimate  style  of  composition,  suscep« 
tible  of  infinite  variety,  melody,  and  expression.  Jt  is  a  species  of 
poetry,  that  harmonizes  beauty,  sentiment,  and  taste,  within  a>^)i- 
Inited  scale  of  graceful  imagery. 

Love  is,  perhapiB,  the  object  to  which  it  most  frequently  applies ; 
but  it  will  equally  celebrate  all  subjects  of  interest,  of  excellence^  or 
of  sublimity. 

The  loves  of  Petrarca  and  Laura  are  memorable  and  dear  to  the 
recollection  of  all  amateurs  in  poetry  ;  but  those  who  can  trace  the 
varied  emotions  of  the  heart,  softened  by  ihe  impressive,  melting, 
cadences  peculiar  to  the  Italian  language,  will  be  greatly  disappointed 
in  an  English  translation. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Mr,  Lofft's  translation  of  a  beaatifu) 
plaint  from  the  enamoured  Petrarca. 

'  Never  thy  veil,  in  sun  or  in  shade. 

Lady,  a  moment  I  have  seen 

Quitted,  since  of  my  heart  the  queen, 
Mine  eyes  oonfessing  thee,  my  heart  betrayed. 

*  While  my  enamoured  thoughts  I  kept  concealed. 
Those  fond  vain  hopes  by  which  I  die. 
In  thy  sweet  features  kindness  beamM : 

iChang'd  was  the  gentle  language  of  thine  eye. 

Soon  as  my  foolish  heart  itself  reveid*d ; 
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And  all  that  mildness  which  I  chang^eless  deem*dy 
All,  all^  withdrawn,- which  moat  my  soul  esteemed. 
*/  Yet,  still,  the  veil  I  must  obey, 
"Which,  whatsoe'er  the  aspect  of  the  day. 
Thine  eyes*  fair  radiance  hides,  my  life  to  overshade.* 


Art.  28. — Modern  Parnassus  ;  or,  the  New  Art  of  Poetry,  a  poem  ; 
designed  to  supersede  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  Horace,  Lono^inaSy 
Vida,  Boileau,  and  Pope.     Pp.  62.    Johnson.     1814. 

This  little  work  is  an  intended  satire  on  modem  poetasters,  as  well 
as  upon  the  manner  in  which  every  new  production  is  applauded  or 
condemned,  at  the  nod  of  caprice. 

The  author  divides  his  work  into  five  parts  ;-— the  Reformation-— the 
New  Charter — Poetic  Licence — the  Contrast — the  Apology. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  satirical  compliment  to  the  fertility  of  po- 
dern  poets,  who  disdain  the  nine  years  labor  of  a  Homer*  and,  in 
the  hotbed  of  modem  courtesy^  force  their  ephemeral  wwka  into  a 
feeble  maturity. 
Specimen. 

*  Bound  by  no  rules,  the  courteous  reader  now 

Is  pleased,  he  knows  not  why,  and  cares  not  bow. 

Called  to  partake  the  plain  but  plenteous  feast,  ' 

He  loves  his  host,  a  cheerful,  grateful  guest; 

Nor  asks  a  richer  sauce,  a  choicer  bowl. 

To  lore  the  taste,  or  raise  th*exhau8ted  soul. 

With  easy  change,  he  breathes  the  tender  sigh. 

Or  melts  to  tears,  or  wakes  to  extacy. 

At  every  author's  bidding ;  and  repays. 

With  loud  acclaim,  e'en  Bloomtield's  lowly  lays 

Too  just  to  wish,  that  all  who  boast  a  lyre, 

Tbnnder'dwith  Milton's  voice,  or  flashed  with  Shakspeai'sfire.* 


Art.  29.— 7%<?  Works  of  Claudian^  complete;  translated  into 
English  verse.  In  numbers.  Parti.  Pp.160.  Ts.  6d.  Becket 
and  Co.     1814. 

Hatiita  given  such  copious  extracts  from  the  works  of  Claudian, 
in  the  body  of  our  Review,  we  might  be  excused  from  noticing  thb 
work,  were  we  not  anxious  to  offer  our  readers  the  opportunity  of 
drawing^a  parallel  between  the  two  translators. 

This  is,  nnfortunately,  in  rhyme ;  and,  although  a  fine  translation 
from  the  Latin  text  which  accompanies  it,  is,  comparatively,  a  very 
tame  translation  of  an  author,  who,  according  to  Gibbon,  *  was  en- 
dowed with  the  rare  and  precious  talent  of  raising  the  meanest,  of 
adorning  the  moat  barrtn,   and  of  diversifying  the  most  aimilac 

P8 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  d&.^^Semarks  on  the  Case  of  Lord  Cochrane.    6v  a  near  ob* 
aerver.    Octavo.     Pp.  52^    Stockdale.    1814. 

Wc  do  not  consider,  that  any  person  conld  sit  down  to  write  upon 
this  subject,  without  beings,  in  some  degree^  influenced  by  party 
feeling  ;   but  this  appears,  to  us,  to  be  a  liireling  pamphlet 

It  ^gins,  with  stating  that,  ia  this  case,  the  protestations  of  inno* 
•ence  }iave  been  loud,  and  unsparingly  uttered  by  the  parties  respec- 
tively ;  by  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone,  in  the  house  of  commons ;  by 
Mr.  Butt,  in  a  (iamphlet  intended  to  expose  the  calumnies  of  th« 
Slock  Exchange ;  by  the  baron,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Desidetiua 
Berengarius,  last  king  of  Lombardy;  by  Lord  Cochrane,  hi  his  ceto* 
brated  voluntary  affidavit. 

That,  the  flight  of  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone,  does  not  very  ho« 
Aoarably  confirm  his  sacred  pledge  of  innocence  to  parliament ;  that 
the  heir  of  Beriengarius  and  Mr.  Butt,  cum  sociis^  have  quietly  sub* 
mitted  to  the  law ;  but  that  Lord  Cochrane  assumes  a  peculiar  tone^ 
in  which  he  asserts  his  own  innocence,  and  the  guilt  of  all  others  eon- 
cemed  in  his  ruin. 

*  If  Lord  Cochrane  is  to  be  believed,'  says  this  pampleteer,  *  be  is 
the  moat  unforfunate  man  that  ever  lived  Instead  of  being  a  con- 
spirator himself,  all  the  world  must  have  conspired  against  him :  not 
only  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  but  his  own  counsel ;  not  only 
his  prosecutors,  but  his  co-defendants  ;  not  only  the  public  oflicera 
by  whom  the  jury- was  nominated,  but  the  jury  by  viiiich  he  was  tried ; 
not  only  the  judges  before  whom  he  was  tried,  but  the  other  judges 
of  the  court  of  king^s  bench,  by  whom  he  was  condemned. 

*  All  this  has  been  expressed,  by  Lord  Cochrane,  in  the  coarsest 
And  grossest  terms  which  language  cau  supply.' 

*  But  no  man's  character  is  now  so  low,  as  to  require  protection 
against  the  intemperance  of  Lord  Cochrane's  tongue ;  they  who 
rightly  consider  his  dej^raded  state,  will  attend,  not  to  what  he 
shall  say,  but  to  what  he  shall  prove;  and,  in  the  formation  of 
that  proof,  his  word,  or  even  his  oath,  cannot  be  an  ingredient.  Let 
him,  therefore,  talk  of  a  conspiracy  between  government  and  the 
Stock  Exchange  committee ;  of  his  being  obnoxious  on  account  of 
his  exertions  about  prize  courts  and  pension  lists ;  let  him  abuse 
judges,  juries,  witnesses,  and  counsel,  at  his  will— his  assertion  of 
their  guilt,  and  of  his  own  innocence,  his  attempts  to  dear  himself 
or  to  asperse  them,  must  be  equally  contemptible,  as  they  rest  on  hia 
own  assertions  ;  and  a  publication  of  his  grossest  of  thoughts,  in  the 
words  selected  by  himself  could  not  have  injured  those,  against  vdiona 
his  malice  directed  them ;  but  would  have  been  usefid  to  show,  that 
his  mind  is  not  above  the  level  of  his  st£(te,  and  that  the  conspirator 
and  the  stock  jobber  cannot,  ev^i  within  the  walls  of  parliaincnt^  8uf« 
fer  himself  to  be  mistaken  for  a  gentleman.' 
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iThese,  reallj,  are  tolerably  strong  expressions,  and  certainly  such 
«s  could  not  be  dictated  by  candour,  or  impartiality.  By  whom,  and 
ag^ainst  whom,  are  they,  thus,  malignantly  uttered?  By  a  man  in 
disguise,  who  stabs  a  naval  hero  in  the  dark.  And  a  naval  hero  is 
not  a  popinjay.  To  be  distinguished  in  a  profession,  individually  re- 
nowned, is  to  be  pre-eminently  distingtiished  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
a  majority  of  voices  expelled  l^ord  Cochrane  from  the  commons ; — still, 
▲FTKtf  His  CONVICTION,  the  voices  of  Westminster,  freely,  re-elected 
him,  and,  probably,  such  electors  have  been  thus  guided^ 

The  law,  say  they,  presumes  all  men  to  be  innocent,  until  they 
shall,  ON  EVIDENCE,  be  found  guilty  ;  atid  the  conviction  of  guilt  (ex-> 
cept  in  cases  of  murder),  is  a  conviction] founded,  alone,  on  positive, 
not  on  presumed,  evidence,  ^ye,•  therefore,  come  to  this  poibt ; 
cither  Lord  Cochrane  has  been  proved  guilty  by  law,  or  the  law  has 

E resumed  him  innocent.     But  the  expounders  of  the  law  pronounced 
im  guilty,  and  that  is  an  authority  that  never  errs. 

So  be  it! 

In  cases  of  life  and  death,  the  attorney-general  best  fulfils  his  duty, 
when  he  tells  the  jury,  that  mercy  is  the  noblest  attribute  of  justice, 
and  that,  if  thev  doubt,  they  must  acquit. 

We,  therefore,  conclude,  that  Lord  Cochrane  was  found  guilty  on 
positive,  unequivocal,  proof  of  consplrary-^that  the  chaige  to  his 
jury  was  candid,  impartial,  unim passioned,  and  free  from  every 
species  of  influence,  that  could,  possibly,  interweave  the  feelings  of 
the  cabinet  with  the  feelings  of  a  court  of  justice.  This  presumed 
(for  we  may  presume,  although  a  court  may  not],  we  do  contend, ' that 
neither  the  native  heroism,  the  acquired  honours,  or  the  exalted  sta- 
tion of  the  culprit,  ought  to  have  shielded  him  from  the  penalty  of 
the  law.  If  such  penalty  were,  lawfully,  the  pillory,  the  sentence  of 
the  court  ought  to  have  been  fulfilled. 

Can  the  pillory  disgrace  a  man  who  has  been  deprived  of  his  rneri* 
toriously  acquired  rank  in  the  navy  ?     Can  it  wound  the  chaste  repn* 
.fation  of  a.man,  whose  banners  have  been  ignominiously  kicked  out 
of  an  order  of  knighthood  ? 
'No! 

The  remission  of  the  pillory  was  a  mockery  of  grace  to  him  who 
asked  no  favour  from  the  crown.  Either  the  sentence  ought,  wholly, 
to  have  been  fulfilled,  or  it  ought,  wholly,  to  have  been  remitted. 
The  law  having  found  him  guilty — the  law  having  affixed  the  punish* 
incnt  due  to  his  crime — the  law  ought  to  have  enforced  its  own  decrees, 
to  satisfy  people  they  were  strictly  founded  in  justice^  It  ought  not 
to  have  acxnowleged  any  temporising  medium. 

In  France,  smuggling,  by  the  old  laws,  was  punished  with  the 
gallies ;  and  the  present  laws,  we  believe,  will  send  a  smuggler,  and 
all  his  associates,  to  a  fortress  for  life.  But  should  we  not  deplore  to 
hear,  that  a  lady  <^  rank  had  been  detected  in  contraband  practice  s, 
and  that  her  huf>band  and  children  had  all  been  found  guilty  as  accom- 
plices, because  they  all  lived  in  the  same  family^  and  were  in  constant 
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amiliar  intercourse  ?    That  persons  wbo  had,  previoinily,  been  ex- 
emplary th.ou^  li.'e,  should  be  sentenced  to  exchange  their  robes  of 
office  f^rthe  livery  of  a  convirt,  ^nd  this  without  otherwise  subetan- 
tiatifi]^  their  guilt,  than  by  proving,  they  were  the  familiar  doHicslie 
associates  of  the  smug-gling  lady  ? 

All  these  eivenomed  paraphfets  remind  us  of  the  fabTe  of  the  ass* 
that,  in  the  dastardly  malignity  of  his  heart,  kicked  at  the  noble  Hon, 
when,  enfeebled  by  sufiiering,  his  greatness  Lay  at  the  last  gasp  of  life» 


Art.  31. — Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  Cochrane- Johnstone, 
of  the  Hon.  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Forrester  Cochrane,  K.B.» 
and  of  Sir  Thomat  John  Cochrane,  a  eaptain  iu  the  royal  na¥y  ; 
with  an*  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  others,  for  defrauding  the 
Stock  Exchange.   By  A.  Mackenrot.   Pp.  122.     Chappie.     1814. 

Ta?  anthor  of  this  inftammatonr  Pamphlet  sets  oat  with  dedario^ 
that  having  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  fear  of  the  attorney  general  be* 
fore  his  eyes,  he  confines  himself  to  a  narrative  of  facts,  from  hb  own 
immediate  knowledge,  he  having  been  an  eye  witness  to  most  of  the 
events  detailed,  and  having  repeatedly  endeavored  to  bring  all  the 
parties  to  public  trial  and  to  court  martial — ^but  in  vain — he  there- 
fore, appeals  to  the  press,  as  the  guardian  of  the  liberty  of  the  sub* 
ject,  and  the  avenger  of  injuries,  when  reparation  has  been  refosed. 

And  this  narrative  (of  Facts)  is  most  assuredly  the  plainest,  as 
well  as  the  vilest  tale,  that  ever  was  unfolded  to«the  public,  by  a  dis- 
appointed, or  a  malignant  man.  We  will  not  enter  into  any  discusaion 
on  a  subject,  so  hardy  in  the  accuser,  so  important  to  the  accused. 
1  h  i  question  is,  by  far,  too  personal ;  the  parties,  themsehres,  must 
decide  upon  its  merits. 


Abt.  32. — The  Watcklight;  illostrati.ve  of  many  newand  cttrioua  facta 
relative  to  I^ord  Cochrane^s  commission  of  the  fraud  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  his  connection  with  De  Bereng^,  abo 
a  full  consideration  of  that  palladinm  of  British  Justice,  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  Together  with  a  view  of  the  chanicter 
and  conduct  of  the  judges  &c.  the  whole  forming  a  full  and 
complete  history  of  Lord  Cochrane's  Proceedings  in  this  extnor« 
dinary  transactions.  By  a  student  of  Lincoln*s  Inn.  Pp.  83. 
Chappie,  1814. 

More  proofs  aprainst  Lord  Cochrane  ! 

But  why  more  proofs  ?  Has  he  not  been  convicted  and  senten^ced  ; 
and  is  he  not,  at  this  moment,  suffering  the  lawful  penal^  of 
bb  deliquency? 
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But — theu  proren  are  anonymous.  Posniblj  needy;  and  at 
hunger  will  break  through  stone  walls,  what  may  not  a  hungry 
scribbler  be  bribed  to  prove.  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  little 
moved  by  such  a  species  of  conviction.  Let  it  be  shewn,  from 
the  authorities  of  oar  constitution,  that  implied  guilt  i^  tantamount 
to  positive  guilt ;  that  circumttantial  evidence  is  as  decisive,  in  our 
courts,  as  ptmi-blank  evidence — and,  then,  ail  parties  will  be  satia-< 
fied,  and  the  question  will  go,  quietly,  to  rest 

We  have  little  curiosity  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  this  affiur ;  but 
if  we,  really,  inherited  a  small  portion  of  eyeish  curiosity,  we  might 
be  induced  to  show  some  restlessness  in  our  longings,  and  to  en- 
elaun: 

Wo^dd  we  could  find  tome  modevn  Beelsebub— the  sags  ex- 
pounder of  political  conundrums  'from  whose  black  art,  we  might 
deriTe  this  important  solution. 

If  delicacy  were  permitted  to  influence  Law  and  Equity  in  not 
prosecuting  a  ri^  Honourable  Smuggler,  would  it  not  be  something 
worse  than  indelicacy,  in  Law  and  Equity,  to  pebskcute  a  right 
Honourable  Jobber ! 

Is  not  cheating  the  Revenoe  equally  offensive  to  the  lasv,  witJi 
cheating  the  Slock  Exchange  ? 

And,  might  not,  in  the  chapter  of  accidents, '  furred  n^Ks 
chance  to  tumble  down  stairs,  as  unceremoniously  as  degraded  Banners 
of  Knighthood? 


Aht.  33. — Stotk  Exchange  laid  open.  The  cause  of  the  rise  and 
&U  of  the  public  funds  explained ;  with  observations^ on  the  mifr- 
chievoQs  tendency  of  time  bargains,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
abolisliing  the  present  Stock  Exchange,  and  establishing  an  open 
public  OMrket:  proving  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  a  body,  to  be  a 
deception  on  the  public ;  and  the  stock  joblwrs,  as  indiTiduals*  to 
foe  honest  and  harmless  men.  With  curious  annotations,  and  a 
glossary.  By  a  Gentleman  of  the  Exchange.  OcUvo.  pp.  3L 
C.  Chappie.    .18U 

Here  are  secrets*  worth  knowing ! 

To  make  the  stock  exchange  a  fair  and  equitable  market,  it  must  be 
open  to  the  public.  It  is  estimated  that  600  or  800  persons  draw 
their  splendio  livelihood  from  this  traffic.  Many  of  them  are  worth 
thousands;  others,  tensof  ihousands;  and  some,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands; and  their  fortunes  have  mostly  been  accumulated  since  the 
public  have  been  debarred  the  privilege  of  entering  the  Exchange. 

The  stock  exchange  is  a  species  of  roesomy :  the  members  confine, 
within  their  own  lodge,  the  secrets  of  their  institution.  No  person, 
we  are  assured,  subjest  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  can  be  admitted  a 
member. 
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Is  this  to  prevent  an  exposure  of  their  arts  and  mysteries  before  tbtf 
commissioners  ? 

The  object  of  the  present  pamphlet  is,  '  to  develop  the  dark,  secrety 
subtle,  malign  iufluence,  which  confounds  all  fair  reasoning  aisd  com- 
mon calculation — inverts  ihe  onler  of  things,  and,  by  being  in  conceal- 
ment, like  a  traitor  in  your  bosom  secrets,  pierces  deepest  when  you 
most  confide*' 


Read,  and  leam  I 


Art.  34. — Mitigation  of  Slavery ;  in  two  parts.  Part  I.  Let^en 
and  Papers  of  the  late  Hon.  Joshua  Steele,  Vice-President  of  the 
London  Si)ciety  of  Arts,  &c.  and  Member  of  his  Majesty^s  Council 
in  Barbadoes.     Part  II.  Letters  to  Thomas  Clarksou,  Esq.  M.  A. 

-  proving,  that  bought  slaves,  who  keep  not  up  their  numbers  by  the 
births,  do  not  nearly  refund  their  purchase-money ;  and  that  the 
planter's  true  resource,  is  to  rear  bis  slaves.  The  s^reat  success  of 
the  plough,  in  raising  the  sugar-<ane,  &c.  By  William  Dickson^ 
L.L.  D.  formerly  Secretary  to  his  excellency  the  late  Hon.  Edward 
Hay,  Governor,  &c  of  the  above  ancient  and  important  colpny* 
OcUvo.    pp.  528.     14s.     Longman  and  Co.     1814. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  a  decided  superiority  over  most  ojther 
writers  on  slavery,  because  he  has  had  some  personal  knowledge  of  th^ 
subject  he  thus  introduces  to  the  public  He  quotes  from  Burke-— 
*  What,  if  in  our  colonies,  we  should  go  so  far  as  to  find  out  some  me- 
dium between  liberty  and  absoluie  slavery  '/^  and,  on  this  opinion,  be 
appears  to  have  founded  his  work.  He  says,  the  abolition  of  what  is 
called  the  African  Slave  Trade,  was,  in  itself,  an  object  every  way 
worthy  of  the  long  and  arduous  straggle  which  effected  it ;  but  its  re- 
lative value,  as  a  corrective  of  West-Indian  abuses,  has  been  greatly 
over-rated — ^that  many  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  West-Indian  slavery 
were  owing  to  other  causes  than  the  African  slave  trade,  and  they 
could  not  possibly  be  remedied  by  the  abolition  of  that  trade. 

*  Every  rational  and  temperate  view  of  this  great  subject  is  bounded. 
by  two  most  dangerous  extremes — immediate  emancipation,  and  per- 
petual, unlimited,  unmitigated  slavery.  For  immediate  emancipation, 
neither  the  slaves  nor  their  superiors  are,  in  any  respect,  prepared. 
The  former  have  been  debased  by  suffering ;  the  latter  spoiled,  by  ex- 
ercising an  unbounded  private  despotism.  Many  of  the  slaves,  like 
cage-birds,  fed,  however  indifferently,  by  their  owners,  have  lost  the 
power  of  providing  for  themselves.  The  slaves  are  too  little  qualified 
for  the  government  of  law,  and  their  owners  and  managers  to  govern 
by  law.  The  persons  of  the  slaves,  and  both  the  persons  and  property 
qi  their  owners,  would  want  more  protection  from  mutual  viu)euce> 
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tban  the  British  goyernment  ceuld  afford  to  such  dtstMit  and  nnheaUh<- 
fill  prof  tnces,  if  the  chains  of  slavery  cowld  be  suddenly  removed.  But 
we  need  not  dwell  on  this  head ;  since  it  is,  on  all  hands  agreed,  that 
the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  West-Indian  Slaves  would  be  th« 
essence  of  madness.  Neither  would  it  be  wise  or  safe,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  West  Indies,  to  continue,  without  some  considerable  Mo- 
difications, a  system  which  despoils  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  all 
their  natural  rights,  and  exposes  them  to  every  kind  of  wrong,  without 
a  possibility  of  redress,' &c.  &c. 

*  If,  then,  the  extremes  of  immediate  emancipation,  and  perpetual^ 
unlimited,  absolute  slavery,  are  both  allowed  to  be  awfully  dangerous, 
the  safe  and  advisable  measure  must  lie  between  them ;  and  may  be 
comprised  in  this  fundamental  question—* 

*  JIow  may  the  acknowledged  evils  of  the  West'-lndian  slaver i/  be 
MITIGATED,  wUhout  injury  to  the  white  colonist s^  the  Jiegro  slaves^ 
0r  any  other  pa  i  ty  corn  erned  V 

This  is,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Dickson  calls  it — '  a  great  moral  pro- 
blem;' and  one  that  can  alone  be  solved  by  oracular  wisdom.  For, 
if  the  friends  to  liberty  will  continue  to  deny,  that  the  interest  of  an 
imner  is  a  protection  to  his  slave ;  if  it  be  always  asserted,  that  ^ves 
are  as  subject  to  the  caprices  of  white  persons,  as  is  their  dog,  or  their 
cat ;  if  it  be  contended,  that  the  laws  should  give  them  equal  rights — 
and  these  positions  be  laid  down  as  incontrovertible  arguments,  what 
can  be  said  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Steele^s  first  principles,  as  here  laid  down,  are  those  of  treating 
the  slaves  as  human  beings ;  of  inciting  them  to  labour,  with  the  hope 
of  reward,  rather  than  the  fear  of  punishment ;  of  giving  them,  from 
out  of  their  own'labours,  wages  and  land  sufficient  to  afford  them  th^ 
plainest  necessaries;  of  protecting  them  against  capricious  oppres- 
6toB«  With  these  privileges— he  adds — the  slaves  would  soon  become 
l^nerally  trustworthy. 

We  think  so  too;  and,  when  this  reform  is  effected,  the  promoters 
•fit  will,  certainly,  have  much  cause  to  rejoice. 


tkXt,  35. — Letter  from  a  I  ady  to  her  Sister,  during  a  Tour  to  Paris, 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  .1814.  Pp.  120.  Long;- 
man  and  Co. 

This  ia  the  chit  chat  information  of  a  very  rapid  tour,  to  and  from 
^nia,  at  a  very  m(Hnentous  period.  The  letters,  however,  contiMn 
nothing  more  than  common  place  obser\'ation8  on  the  amusements  of 
that  gay  city,  which  the  fair  scribe  appears  to  have  pursued  with 
RoNian-Hke  curiosity  and  expedition. 
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Art.  3l6.'^jlpparitums;  or  the  Mystery  of  Ghosts,  Ilohgobliiif» 
and  hauoteu  houses  developed.  Being  a  collection  of  entertaiaing' 
•tories  founded  on  fact ;  and  selected  for  the  purpose  of  eradi- 
cating those  ridiculous  fears  which  the  ignorant,  the  weak,  and 
the  superstitious,  are  but  too  apt  to  encourage,  for  want  of  proper^ 
ly  examining  into  the  causes  of  such  absurd  impositions.  By 
Joseph  Taylor.     Pp.222.    Lackington  and  Co.     1814. 

We  do  not  want  a  ghost  to  instruct  us,  in  the  eril  terden^  of 
^ose  tales  of  terror,  with  which  old  nurses  and  old  maiden  anBts» 
too  frequently  ioipresa  the  infant  miud. 

Our  author  tells  us  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  supematural  ap« 
prehensions  until  the  2Sd  year  of  his  age,  when  an  acr  idental  Ghost- 
iike  arrangement  of  a  new  flannel  dressing-gown,  wliirh  he  had  the 
hardihood  to  attack,  restored  him  to  his  senses,  by  convincing  him 
how  necessary  it  was  to  investigate  appearances  on  all  extraordinaiy 
fftccasions. 

In  ilhistration  of  his  views,  this  gentleman  recounts  a  number  of 
terrific  tales,  which,  at  their  beginning,  strongly  portend  the  exist- 
ence of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins ;  but,  eventually,  turn  out  to  be  the 
movt  accidental  misconceptions  in  nature. 

The  inimitable  romance  of  Don  Quixote,  was  written  in  ridictfle  oC 
the  then  prevailing  Spanish  taste  for  works  of  chivalry.  As  Mr. 
Taylor's  motives  appear  to  have  been  quite  as  good  as  those  of  Mr« 
Cervantes,  we  heartily  wish  he  had  been  aa  well  armed  for  the  field. 


Akt,  37. — An  Essay  on  Military  Law  ;  and  the  practice  ©f  conrta 
martial.  By  the  late  Alexander  Fraser  Tjrtler,  Esq.  F.R.S.  (Lord 
'  Woodhouselle,  one  of  the  lords  of  sessions  in  Scotland)  3d  ed«  ren- 
dered conformable,  in  its  references,  to  the  last  Mutiny  Act*  and 
containing  such  additional  matter,  as  may  serve  to  poibt  out  the 
present  practice  of  the  horaife  guards.  By  Charles  James,  late  Ma- 
jor, Royal  Artillery  drivers  ;  member  of  the  honourable  society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  author  of  the  Military  Dictionary,  Regimental 
Companion,  &c  &c.    8vo.    Pp.  421.    Egerton.     1814. 

Tttlcr  on  Courts  Martial,  haa  ever,  we  beKeve,  been  considered 
a  military  authority  of  the  first  respectability ;  and  Mr.  Jamea  is  a 
meritorious  and  indefatigable  compiler  of  mihtary  precedents.  This 
work  will  be  found  very  useful  by  the  profeafioo^  for  whose  n$e  it  has 
hcen  published. 
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KoTE.— bd.  BiGmifies  bound — h.  bi  half-hound — 8^.  seteet  Tlia 
test  are,  with  few  exceptions,  in  hoards.  edL  signifies  edi^tiw 
iL  ed.  new  edition' 


ATKIN*S  (Arthur)  Manual  of  Mi- ; 
neralotryy  crown  8to.  7«. 

Aairaated  Nature,  or  Elementa  of 
thx  Natural  History  of  Animals:  il- 
ta8tratc4  by  short  histories  and  anec- 
dotes. For  the  uae  of  Schools,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Binjcley,  A.M.l^mo.  68. 

Batteraby's  (John)  Tell  Tale  Sophas, 
«D  eclectic  fable,  3  ▼ols.  ISmo.  £1.  is. 
Beauties  (the)  of  Dr  Proteus,  late 
Biihop  of  London,  3d  ed.  4s. 
.  Binfley's  (Rer.  Willianti,)  M.A. 
North  Wales,  2d  ed.  8vo  Xfn. 

Booth's  (Darid)  Introduction  to  an 
ABkiyticnl  Dictionary  of  the  English 
JaofuaKe,  2d  ed.  Sro.  7s. 

Buchanan  (Robertson)  Practical  Es- 
nv  on  Mill-work,  3  vols.  8yo.  £l.5s 
^Bnrii*s  (Richard)  L.L.D.  Justice  of 
IVace  nnd  Parish  Officer,  22d  ed.  with 
^orrecttona  and  additions,  5  vols.  8vo. 
j^.lOa. 

Caasers  (James)  M.D.  Medical  Ad- 
wife  to  Maaters  of  Ships,  18mo.  sd. 

.  Catalogue  (a)  of  a  miscellanepus  col- 
lection of  books,  new  and  secondhand, 
on  sale,  at  the  prices  affixed,  by  John 
and  Arthar  Ardi.  Containin|r  »  c»n. 
nderabln  nnnsbcr  of  scarce  and  yalu- 
a^le  worka  both  British  and  foreign ; 
specimens  of  ecirly  printing  in  Ger- 
nahy,  Imly,  France  and  England; 
with  a  large  collection  of  bibliography 
9b.  6d.  ad. 

Catalogue  (a)  of  books  in  Tsrious 
Hnguagea,  including  seyeral  recent 
linportations  from  France,  Italy,  Hoi. 
land,  and  Germany,  which  are  to  be 
told  at  the  rery  low  prices  affixed  to 
each  article,  for  ready  money  only,  by 
DaridSpeare,  &vo.2a. 

Cause  (the)  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  public  funds,  explained  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  exchauge. 

Churchmau  (the)  armed  against  the 

errors  of  the  timf,  3  vols.  Bro.  11.  ds.  6d. 

Clarke*s(Dr.)Travels  in  various  parts 

pf   Europe,    Asia,   and  Africa,    illus- 

tinted  by    nujnerons  engravings,  vol. 


Classical  English  Letter  Wrlter.fthc) 
or  Epistolary  Selections;  designed  to 
improve  young  persons  in  the  art  <iP 
letter-writing,  and  in  the  principles 
of  virtue  ^Ad  piety.  With  introdue* 
iory  rules  and  observations  on  epia- 
tolai7  composition,  and  biographical 
notices  of  the  writers  from  the  letter^ 
are  selected,  12mo.  4s.  6d.  or  Sn.  bd. 

Collins's  Complete  Rea^y  Reckonei^ 
U.fid. 

Colquhonn  (P.)  LL.D.  on  the  Fealth, 
power,  and  resources  of  the  British 
empire,  4to.  2/.  ?i. 

Cona,  or  the  Vale  pf  Clwyd,  and  other 
poems,  l3mo.  7s,  6d. 

Court  (the)  of  Elizabeth,  originally 
written  under  the  title  of*'  Fragmenta 
Regalia,*  with  considerable  addition?^ 
by  James  CanlAeld,  post  4to.  2/.  2s, 
post  folios/.  13#.6d. 

Davy's  (Sir  H umphrey)  LL.D.  F.R S. 
L.  &  E.  V.P.  R.I.  Elements  of  Agri- 
cultural ChemiBtiy,  in  a  course  of 
lectcires  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
2ded.8vo.l8». 

Discourse  (a)  on  the  emigrations  of 
British  birds,  by  George  Edwards, 
2s.  M, 

Dixon's  Mount  of  Olives,  or  the 
Resurrection  and  Ascension,  a  poem, 
in  continuation  of  Calvary,  8vo.  4s. . 

Dob8ou's(WiIliam)E6a.Kunop8edia, 
a  practical  essay  op  breaking  or  train- 
ing th^  English  spaniel  or  pointer, 
8vo.  I2s. 

Duchesne^  Re6ections  of  a  French 
Constitutional  Royalist,  translated  by 
Baron  Daldorf,  3s  sd. 

Duncan's  (John)  Essay  on  Genius, 
or  tlie  philosophy  of  literatore,  8vo^ 
7s.  6d. 

.  Easy  and  Practical 

Explanation  of  the  Church  Catechism, 
9d.  or  7s,  6d.  per  dozen,  sd. 

England's  Triumph ;  being  an  ac- 
count of  the  rejoicings,  &c.  which 
have  lately  taken  place  in  London  and 
elsewhere.  Including  the  restoration 
of  Louis  XVI II.  the  proclamation  of 
I  peace,  thevisitof  the  emperor  of  Ew- 
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«ia,  and  the  kin}?  of  Prnsaia,  &c.  &c. 
contaiBiaji;  sercral  origioal  dopaaients, 
6ro.  7*.  wi. 

Eustace^aTour  in  Jtaly,  illustrate^ 
witfi  a  ipap»  ten  crp:i'ared  plans  of 
cburchca,  and  index,  2d  ed.  2.yolR.4to. 
6f.  5*. 

£:<ile  (the)  a  poein,  translated  from 
tlie  Rnseian,  witbgeog^phical  notes. 
Dedicated  to  the  grand  duchess  of  01- 
dcul>argh,  8vo.  bs.  6d, 

Fiinder^fi  (Matthew  j  Voyage  to  Terra 
AustraliH,  in  the  years  1801,  1802,  and 
1803^2  vols.  4to.  and  folio  plates,  8^  Bg. 
large  paper,  121.  i2s. 

Gardiner's  (William)  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  as  adapted  to  the  sacred  meio- 
diesy  ISmo.  2*.  6d.  bd. 

General  (a)  Catalogue  'of  valuable 
and  I'are  old  books,  which  are  now 
iening  at  the  prices  affixed  to  each, 
Vy  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  aud 
Bigown.  Part  II.  for  1814,  containing 
(he  classes  of  livres  Fiancaise,  libri 
IbUiani,  and  mathematics  j  with  an 
€?vteosive  collection  of  English  litera- 
tore,  iacluiiiug  histor}',  voyages,  tra- 
▼eisy  illustrated  works,  and  early  ty- 
pogi-aphy,  by  Caxton,  Wynken  de 
Worde,  Fyiison,  and  others,  8vo.  1*.  sd. 
Gisbonie^s  thanksgiving  Sermon,  Ijt. 
Glances  at  Character,  with  eight 
coloured  phitcs,  ISmo.  16«,  6d. 

Heyut's  M.D.  FL.S. Tracts,  historU 
,cal  and  statistical,  .on  India;  also  an 
account  of  Sumatj*a,  with  maps  uud 
plates,  4to.  2 '.  2.t. 

.  Higgins.(VVM»,)  Esq.  on  the  Atomic 
Theory,  8vo.  Os. 

Historical  (a)  view  of  the  Philip. 
|rine  islanilr,  exhibitiug  their  discovery, 
^c.  by  Martiuerdc  Zuniga,  ti-autiiutcc] 
by  J.  Mavcr,  2  vol.  Svo.  U,  U. 

Uoare's  (Sir  Rithurd  Colt)  hart. 
Tocr  Ibruugh  the  Uiaud  A»f  Elba,  il- 
histruled  Mith  views  diuwu  fjom  na- 
ture, 4 to.  2/.  29. 

Hume's  (ILcmas  HartwcU)  Intro- 
ductiuu  to  tho  fatiidy  of  Bibliogruyhy, 
S  vols.  Svo.  1/.  Ht.  large  paptr  5^.  5y. 

Hungarian  (the)  Brolhei-s  by  Miss 
Ajina  Maria  Porter,  3d  cd.  3  vols. 
12mo.  10  .  6d. 

iMtii-ccplt'd  Letters,  or  the  Two- 
penny Post  Bii^,  by  I'homaa  Brown, 
%he  younger,    Ulh  cd.  (if. 

Jack  J  uuk,  or  a  Sailor^s  Cruise  on 
Shi.rey  a  humourous  poem,  by  the 
i»uibor  4>{  the  Sailor  Bo^,  I^Siuq. 


jQ^enile  Plutafch,  pUtet^  t  Tok 
fti. 

Key  (a)  to  Bonycasffe**  Tngono* 
metry,  containing  solutions  to  all  the 
problems,  with  references,  u  tbef 
stand  in  the  second  edition  of  that 
work,  by  Griffith  Davics,  teacher  of 
the  mathematicif  member  of  the  ma- 
thematical society,  London,  Svo.  bt. 

ketfs  (Rev.  Henry)  Flowera  of  yvit^ 
2  vols.  12mo.  14f . 

Lara  aud  Jaqucline,  by  Lord  Byvoa 
aud  Mr.  Rogers,.  ISiuo.  7<r.  6d. 

Leftley's  (the  late  Mr.  Charles)  Son- 
nets,  Odes,  aud  other  Poems.  witJh  aa 
account  of  his  life  and  writinga,  awl 
a  collection  of  elegies,  ballads,  and 
Sketches,  by  William  Linley,  Esq. 
foolscap  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Lectures  at  my  school,  or  playground 
conversations,  by  a  friend  to  yootb^ 
illustrated  with  50  elegant  cngraTiun, 
2s.  6d.  h.  bd. 

Librorum  impres8orani,qtti  inmvsec 
Britanico  adservantor  catalogus,  3  Tok. 
8vo. being  Vol.  I  and  III.  9i,2s. 

Livius*  (Titus)   History  of  Rome,  . 
translated   from    the    original,    wiib 
notes    and    illustrations,    by   Gcoigc 
Baker,  A.M.  2d  ed.  6  vols.  8ro.  3/.  3#, 

Lofft^s  (Capel)  Laura,  or  an  antho- 
logy of  sonnets,  English,  Italian,  Spa* 
nish,  Poi-inguese,  French,  and  German, 
original  and  translated,  5  vols.  12mo. 
I/.  10*. 

London  Tales,  or  Reflectirc  Por- 
traits, calculated  for  the  retirement  of 
summer  in  the  country,  or  the  Leisure 
moments  in  tiwn.  By  Mrs.  Roche, 
2  vols.  l2uio.  7s. 

Lyon's  (Rcr.  John)  History  of  the 
town  and  port  of  Dover,  and  of  Dovf  r 
«&stU>,  vol.  II.  4ro.  nils,  ed. 

Marriott's  (Rev.  Harvey)  SermoA 
preached  in  the  abbey  churchy  Bath, ' 
at  the  aj'chdeacou's  visitation,  July  6i| 
Svo.  1*.  6d.  sd. 

Mcutoria,  bf  the  Young  Lady^  In* 
structor,  in  familiar  convei*sations  oa 
moral  and  entertaining  subjects ;  caU 
culated  to  improve  young  minds  in  the 
essential  as  well  as  ornamental  parts  of 
female  education,  lUh  ed.  Itoo. 
3i.6d.  sd. 

M  fee  (the)  and  their  Pic-Nic,  »n  «|. 
legorical  fable^  1«.  coloured  plates. 

Michaeli^s  (Sir  John  David)  K.P.S. 
F«R.S.  Commentaiiea  on  the  Laws  of 
Mpscs,  tr  AnaJ^ted  fix^m  the  Germ^a  \f 
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JlteTftndrr  Smttb,  B.D.  4  yoN.  8ro. 

Bt«iitfroiDery''8  (Jame«)  World  before 
the  Floud,  3d  cd.  rime.  9r. 

"Morgan's  (Lady)  .0*Doiidc1,  3  toIs. 

Morgftn^s  (William)  Long^  Asliton,  a 
poem,  descriptive  of  the  sceoci-y  of 
that  Tillage,  &c  8ro.  3t.6d.  sd. 

Morrison's  (James)  Youne:  Ladies' 
Guide  to  practical  Arithmetic  and 
Book-keepin«:,  Itmo.  3«.  bd. 

Karrative  (a)  of  the  Grand  Fe^tiya1 
at  Yarmouth,  on  Tuesday,  the  19th 
of  April,  8yo.  4«. 

■  (a)  of  the  late  Revolution 
tn  Holland,  by  G.  W.  Chad,  8vo 
Sf .  Bd. 

New  (the)  Eldorado,or  the  Triumphs 
.|)f  Elba,  a  satirical  poem,  by  MattUcw 
Rag.  Poet  laureat  of  the  Isle  of  Elba, 
lllmo.  4v.  6J. 

New  Year's  Gift,  (the)  in  six  parts ; 
containing  meiHlations  and  prayers  for 
every  day  in  the  week,  and  devotions 
fur  the  sacrament,  lent,  and  other  oc- 
casions, n.  ed.  19mo.  Zn.  6d.  bd. 

Original  Letters  of  advice  to  a 
Young  Lady,  I2mo.  ^.  6d. 

Owen's  new  Book  of  Roads,  or  a 
de«criptioa  x>f  the  roads  of  Great  Bri- 
laiuy  with  a  map.  A  new  edition,  care  - 
fully  corrected  throughout,  12mo. 
U.6d. 

Paul  and  Virginia,  from  the  French 
of  St.  Pien-e,  with  Elizabeth,  from 
the  French  of  Madame  Cottiu,  Walk- 
er's edition,  ?4mo.  3^. 

Peace,  a  Pindaric  Ode  of  triumph, 
addressed  to  the  Regent  of  Enfi^Iaud, 
and  his  illustrious  visitors,  1.t.  6d 
Persia,  a  poem,  with  notes,  8yo.  3$, 
Petition  (a)  on  the  impolicy  and  il- 
legality of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and 
on  the  gricrances  of  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  presented  to  parliament  by 
Lord  Holland  and  S.  Wtiitbread,  Esq. 
3d  ed.  Is.  6d. 

Philippart's  (John)  Esq.  Campaign 
in  Germany  and  France,  9  vols.  Svo. 
IL  U. 

Picture  of  Newcastle  upou  Tync, 
3d  ed.  12mo.  6s. 

Planta'a  (Edw  )  Esq.  new  Picture  of 
Paris,  #itb  maps,  plans,  and  Tiews, 
18mo.  6r  ed  bd. 

Pneumanee,  or  the  Fairy  of  the 
nineteenth    century,   Z   vols.    12mo. 


Poems  and  '  Trantlations,  'by  iiitf 
Rev.  John  Ball,  M.A.  crown  8v(K  7a      '• 

Poet's  (the)  Disa»tei^  or  a  Peep  at 
Parnassus,  1*.  6r/. 

Practical  Observations  on  Insanity; 
in  which  >-ome  suicgevtions  are  offered 
toward  an  improved  roo^e  of  treating 
diseases  of  the  mind,  and  some  rule* 
proposed,  which  may  lead  to  a  m«re  • 
humane  and  siiecf^sfnl  method  of 
cure  :  with  remarks  on  medical  juris- 
prudence  a.(;  it  relatrs  to  diseased  in>« 
tellect,  by  Joseph  Mason  Cox,  M.Dt.  • 
3d  ed.  Svo.  St. 

Practical  Sermons  for  every  Sunday 
in  the  year.  Vol.  n.l2mu  &f.  6d. 

Princess  (the)  or  the  Royal  Liber- 
tines, 3  vuls.  18«. 

Reflections  of  a  French  Constitu--. 
tional  Royalist,  by  M.  Duchesne^, 
translated  by  Baron  pa Idorf,  Svo.  3s,  ■ 
Raffle's  (Rev.  T.)  translation  of. 
Klopstock's  Messiah,  3  vols.  12aio. 
18#. 

Reason  the  true  Arbiter  of  Leau 
guage,  Svo.  5t. 

Remarks  on  Madame  deStaerswoik 
on  Germany,  in  four  Letters  addres- 
sed to  Sir  James  Mackiutoah,  M.  P. 
Svo.  %s, 

Rosanne,  or  a  Father's  Labour  Lofit, 
by  La*titia  Matilda  Hawkins,  3  vols. 
Svo. 

Sar^field,  or  Wanderings  of  Youth, 
an  Irish  tale,  by  John  Gamble,  E^q. 
3  vols.  18  mo  16f  Bd. 

Scenery  of  the  Grampian  Mountainp,^ 
illustrated  by  40  etchiugs  in  the  soft 
ground,  rr-presentins:  the  principal 
hills,  from  such  points  as  display  their 
picturesque  features,  diversified  by 
lakes  aiid  rivei-s,  by  George  Fennell 
Robson,  folio,  6'.6f. 

Scripture  (the)  Alphabet,  by  a  pa^ 
rent  fur  his  children,  with  twenty  se« 
vcn  erp^mviiigs  fi-om  Scripture. 

Sermons  on  the  Duties  of  Mao,  ami 
on  other  subjects,  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Stevenp,  one  of  the  pieachers  at  the 
Asylum  and  Mngdaten,  and  iecturei? 
of  St.  Margaret^s,  Westminster,  Svo. 
12y 

Smithes  (John  Pyc)  D.D.  Manual  of 
Latin  grammar,  13mo.2f.6c/.  bd. 

Sotbeby*i  (Wm.)  Esq.  Tragedies, 
8v«  12#. 

Sketches  of  the  internal  state  pf 
France,  2d  ed.  Syo.T'.Qcf* 
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'.    SovHmj^b  ^hlUM)  Life  V»f  NcImh, 

^tercoiY  (SUw.  Rpbert)  AM.  Ser- 
BOOS,.  Sto.  12^. 
S(iPvther*8  (iohn)  Poemti,  ixionl  and 
%  «jre|i«ioiii,  3  vote,  12ino.  7^.  M. 

HtntVn  (Jacob  George)  Rape  of 
Profl^rpiae,  witb  other  poams^  from 
•Claiidian,  ftro.  ftf .  M. 
^  Substanca  (the)  of  a  $peecb  of  the 
Iter.  Thaaiaa  Gisbortie,  ,M.  A.  on 
Jaly  I3y  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
CQuatjr  >of  SlalFfirdy  aoiivened  to  4e- 
»-  lif^arate  on  pctittona  to  the  two  houses 
•f  parliameott  respectiug  the  abolition 
of  the  SlaT«  Trade,  U. 

Tajrlur'a  /ioiepfa)  Apparaiiont,  or 
Mytitry  of 'Ghosts,  founded  on  facts, 
l2nio.  bs. 

•.•Th6ms(m%.(AMhiany  Todd)  fiur- 
.  J^vip^  Londoa  Disp^oaatory,  ^ro.  16#.. 
'  TiffT  (a)  throngh  £:igiand  described 
IB  a  senea  of  Jetters,  from  a  young 
ganllepian  to  his  sisterj  with -copper- 
^ates,  3d  ed.  9t/    . 

Trarels  to  the  source  of  the  Mis- 

aouri  river,   and  across  the  American 

''continent,  to  the  Pkscific  ocean;  per- 

fdntwd  by  ordar  of  the  Uriit^  flutea, . 


In  the  yean  1804,  5,  4, -by  Captmiaa- 
Uwis  and  Clarke,  4to:  Of.  IS«.(M. 

Trfatisa  on  the  Dipaay -of  the  Bnl% 
by  James  €.  Smyth,  aro.  $4,  ^ 

Trial  (the)  of  JLord  Cochrane,  and 
others,  for  a  conspiracy «  taken  In  • 
short  band,  by  W.  B.  Gnmey,  dvo* 
12t.  royal  8vo.  15t. 
\  Tyrant's  .  (the)  DowbTaII  ^  Kapo- 
leontes^  and  the  White  Coctade,  by 
Wm,Thos.  Fitzgerald,  8to.  2r, 

Velvet  (the)  Cushion,  crowu  8to.  &#. 

Wakcfieid's  (Pri^iUa)  Traveller  in 
Afrira,  ISnio.  &«^6d. 

Wardlaw's  (Ralph)  Discoarses  cni 
the  principal  points  of  the  Sociniaa 
contrpversy^  8vo,  1(X».  6rf. 

Waverly,  or  hw  Sixty  Yeafs  Since, 
3  vols.  lIKmo.  1/.  Ir. 

West  Indies,  and  other  Pbems,  4tb  , 
ed.  12aio.  6^. 

West's  (Thomas)  Spelling  Book,  on 
an  entirely  new  plan.  Is.  6J.  bd. 

Wurdflworth*s  Excnrsion,  beiaip  a- 
portioa  of  the  Recluse,  a  poem*  4ta 

WmxalPa  (Sir  N.  W.)  Bart.  History 
of  France  from  1574  to  1610,  3d  ed. 
6Vols.8vo.3/.12«. 


eOHRESPONDENCE. 

Viator's  motives  have  been  duly  appreciated,     Kis  writing:  tra» 
feeognized  by  a  g^encleman,  who  casually  observed  it,  open,  on  oar 
table.  ..  .  ., 
Pf  ETO  requires  great  eonsideratioo. 

OvLT  Hachtft/  iriend  may  harve  the  Reyiew  regularly,  by  applyin* 
to  any  respectable  liooksdler,  or  to  our  Publisher,  if  he  wiH  aeafl  a ' 
.    i^iore  eK|)licit  address  than  contained  in  his  letter. 
^  «.     The:9{>hii:<us's  communication  was  acceptable ;  and  if  hMviltopcn 
M  channel  of  correspondence,  we  will  return  him  an  answer,  and  in-« 
'    form  bim  of  circunistauces,  with  v/hich  he  is  eyrdently  unacquaintedL 
^  We  are  obli^red  to  a  Parisian  fot  the  present  of  a  comptetesetlof 
lloniteurs.    The  g|ft  adds  much  to  {hdrtfaiue,    A-settof  CfiiicM ' 
are  at  bis  disposal. 

'  T.  X.'jswish  caonotbe  complied  with ;  the  works  are  truly  valuabli 

and  meritoi-ious,  and  if  pnbllshed  in  this  country,  we  ^ould  bein« 

clined  to  notice'  thiim:  but  the  information  tbey.  contain  is'  to  be 

,  4buiid  in  many  worlCs  of  respectability,    produced .  in  the  EagUal^. 

lan^uag^e.  .  .-»      ..,.':.         ^ 
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Abt.I.^— C<autif«;  or  a  View  of  fttt  Importance  of  (ha  Britisk 
American  Colonies;  ahewiag  theiir  txUtaky^  and  improT«able 
resonrces:  and'  jiointing  oat  th^  great  and  imprelcedented  ad^ 
xva^fEged  which  Intfo  iMn  allowed  to  the  Araaricaoi  tyver  our  owa 
eoknisu;  together  with  Che  great  Sacrifioiea  whidi  ha?<  heem 
made  1^  ioar   late  Coounereial  RegvIatioBa  o(  the   GommercOy 

-  andcanjinf  Wada  of  Great  Ifritain  to  the  t/nited  States:  ako 
Bsbibiliof  tba .  peijita  ^ecesaary  to  be  kept  in  -view,  for  the 
^future  enoooragemant  of  Britiah  Shipping*  and  for  the.  protection 
and.  *i<PP^  Of,  the  Coromerciid  Interesta  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  Korth  American  Colonies-  "AddresM  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Geofge  Boee,  fcc  <cc.  fcc.  By  Datid  Aodenon.  Octavo*  Pp,  S65« 
108.  tdu    RiebaidaoQ^    1814, 

UnttitB  'Hie. modem  knighi  «fraat^  who  harlequiiiMd  ia 
asd  put  of,  n  country  with  pantomiaiie  a^ity,  aad,  then 
poMislied  hia  iniHiinieriea  under  the-  mask  of  Vtravelled 
BESEABCBB6. ;'  ouF  Euthor,  unfasbionably  skilled  in  foolery,  b«i 
eonttfdted  Minaelf  with  exploring,  hj  successive  yesurft-  of 
perseteriug  study,  the  useful  objects  of  this  work.* 

The  CanadHS  are  not  only  the  seat  of  our  deploi!ed  war* 
fare  ,with  Ameiici^»  but  they  are  the  object  of  oonten-* 
tioB^  on  which  James  Madison  has  fondly  rivetted  his 
gloating  eyes ;  and  ho  viunly  dreams  to  pick  lii^  tid-hit 
mib^giimmc^m   digniiaU  cf  a  retired' con<|ueror. 

The  importance   of  the  Canadas  to  the  BritLsb  ffoveru* 

pVT.  Rbt,  Vol.  6,    iSTepe^er,  1814.  Q     * 
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ment  is  abounding ;  and  T?hen  that  peace,  to  which  vre  all 
look  forward  with  unceasing  anxiety,  shall  be,  hereafter, 
ratified ;  we  await,  from  the  wisdom  of  our  ministers,  a 
mutual  confirmation  of  the  interests  of  the  North  American 
colonists  and  the  British  ship  owners. 

From  a  country,  rich  in  its  internal  resources,  and  im« 
proTcahle  as  rich,  we  hare  mach'  to  hope ;  Indeed  much 
to  expect.'  A  comprehension;  therefore,  ofthofteresources, 
so  essential  to  our  commercial  interests,  and  so  critically 
important  at  a  moment  of  almost  pending  uegociation, 
cannot  fail  to  enlighten  ^ad  to  gratify  our  national 
views. 

Independently,  howeyer,  of  the  posltiye  value  which 
attaches  to  our  North  American  colonies,  by  far  the  most 
valuable  of  our  colonial  possessions,  we  have  to  consider 
and  to  appreciate  the  patriotic  claims  of  our  loyal  brethren, 
%ho  scarcely  partake  from  the  mother  country,  any  por- 
tion of  that  fostering  protection,  which  has  been  lavished 
by  oar  liberality  and  our  magnanimity,  thrQUghout  suffering 
Europe. 

And,  that  we  may  be  the  more  independently  prepared 
at  the  hour  of  pacific  uegociation,  to  estimate  and  to  con- 
firm these  rights,  let  ministers  no  bnger  doubts  but  act. 
JLiet  our  North  American  brethren  assert  their  olaioia  at 
the  head  of  a  memorable  army ;  and  no  tongef  he  ex- 
posed to  their  own  confined  but  heroic  eflS>rt6,  in  opposing 
a  crafty  and  an  itiyeterate  foe. 

We  will  consider  our  North  American  possessions  in 
a  poUti(ial  point  of  view.  Firsts  as  they  rank  foremost 
in  our  colonial  establishments.  }S€Condly,  2iS  to  their  posi- 
tive value.  Thirdly y  as  to  their  growing  importiince ; 
and  as  they  affeetbur  commercial  prosparity,  and  augment 
our  maritime  power. 

1st.  Why  they  rank  foi'emost  in  our  colonial  estabUsh- 
ments. 

On  this  head,  we  will  take  a  slight  sketch  from  ouf* 
author,  on  the  quality  of  their  soil — of  their  climate — 
of  their  inhabitants — and  of  their  agriculture, 

^  Soiu-^Fromthe  river  LiltIeMetis,whichis  about  two  hundred  miles 
below,  upwards  fo  St.  Ann's  which  is  about  sixty-five  inileii  ahov« 
Quebec,  the  cpuiitnr,  although  not  mountainous,  (except  upon  the 
ftorth  side  of  St  Laurence  below  Qoebec,)  nevtrthdcst  fonna  a 
TjBxy  unevenand  irregular  surface. 
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'  *  Xtie.  kinds,  of  which  ibe  soil  ^nsbt^  are  4>f  great  varietj^; 
l>ein«^  in  some  parts  a  very  light  sandy  soil  upon  a  sandy  or 
jgrraTeny  buttoin ;  and  in  othpr  parts  a  strong  clay,  with  ahnost  all 
the  variety  of  gradations  which  are  to  be  found  beiween  these  twp 
ffxtremes.  There  isj  however,  a -much  larger  proportion  of  tba 
very  heavy  sort  than  of  the  very  light:  indeed,  throughout  this 
tract  of  country,  which  is  an  extent  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixtt^" 
Jive  miUis  upon  the  banks  of  the  St  Laurence,  the  soil,  with 
respect  to  kind,  consists  generally  of  a  strong  loam  upon  a  sub-soil 
of  red  day  or  tilL 

*  With  regard  to  quality ;  supposing  the  soil  arranged  into  four 
distinct  rates,  there  \%  not  much  of  the  best  or  first  rate;  neither 
is  there  much  of  the.  worst  or  fourth  rate ;  the  average  may  bo 
considered  to  be  about  a  medium  between  the  second  and  thir^ 
rate  qualities* 

*  From  St  Ann's,  upwards,  to  the  border  of  Upper  Canada^ 
which  is  about  sixty  miles  above  Montreal,  being  a  length  of 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-fiye  miles  upon  both  sides  of  the 
St  Laurence;  and  from  the  border  of  Lower  Canada,  upwards, 
to  the  eixtremity  of  the  settlements  of  the  upper  province  at  D<^ 

.troit,  being  an  extent  of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  upon 
^  the  north  banks  of  the  St  Laurence  and  the  lakes,  makes,  froqii 

St.  Ann's  upwards,  a  length  of  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty^ 
five  miles  of  a  beautiful  and  level  country.  The  general  character!^ 
tics  of  the  face  of  the  country,  throughout  this  vqst  extent,  afford 
biit  littly  diversity  in  point  of  appe^ance.  The  kinds  of  soil,  how- 
ever, consist  of  considerable  variety:  but  that  which  mostly  pre- 
vails is  a  strong  deep  loam*  which  in  many  parts  consists  of  a  mix* 
ture  of  rich  blue  clay  and  friable  earth :  this  is  a  kind  of  soil,  which, 
in  whatever  country  it  is  found,  generally  constitutes  that  of  the  best 
quality* 

'  A  large  proportion  of  this  vast  extent  of  country  is  of  the  fir^t 
rale  quality^  ana  the  aver^tge  of  the  whole  may  be  said  to  be  e^;-- 
\  cellent.\... 

'Climatb. — ^Tbe  climate' of  any  particular  country  ought  to  bo 
CBliiiiated  in  proportion  to  the  healthy,  agreeable,  and  fertilizing 
properties,  wnicfa  it  possesses:  the  climate  of  Upper  and  Low^ 
Canada  enjoys  these  advantages  in  an  eminent  degree. 

*  The  summer^  indeed,  is  extremely  hot ;  but,  as  the  atmosphere 
is  remarkably  dear  and  pure,  the  heat  is  therefore  not  so  oppres-* 
•ive  as  in  cliouites  where  the  air  is  more  close  and  sultry. 

^  The  winter  is  intensdy  cold ;  but,  as  the  frost  continues  with* 
out  intermission  daring  winter,  and  generally  with  a  clear  ^ky  aqd 
a  fine  dry  air,  it  is  hereby  rendered  both  healthy  and  pleasant; 
theoM  being  infinitely  less  penetrating,  than  in  moist  climates, 

'  Foggy  weather  is  very  liule  experienced  so  far  up  the  country 
INI  Ibntital;  .or^  iod^ed^  mucb  iarthe^up'tbm  Quebee^  $tnd  tlier^ 
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only  occasionallr  in  spme^.    Bat  down  the  river,  particuhrrir  tofwaHt 
its  mouth,  easterly  .winds  are  invanaUy  attended  wiA  thidL  fogs. 

*  The  spring  sets  in  with  a  clear  sky,  and  the  tir  generally  con- 
tinues frosty  until  the  snow  is  quite  gone.  The  snow  is,  therefore, 
principally  carried  off  by  the  rays  eC  the  sun  ;  for  it  is  but  seldom 
that  natural  thaws  are  much  experienced,  until  the  snow  is  roia* 
pletely  carried  off.  Rain  seldom  continues  long  at  a  time* 
m  the  spring;  except  in  the  mountainotis  districts.  Hie  spring  \n 
Loweir  Canada  sets  in  earlier  or  later,  in  any  particular  place, 
as  it  is  higher  or  lower  upon  the  River  St.  Laurence  ;  and  diis,  even 
in  the  same  parallel  of  latiiudc,  being  eariier  as  die  country  9« 
lends  to  the  westward.  •  •  •  • 

*  Hoar  frost  but  seldom  occurs  in  spring,  which  is  a  circumstance 
rery  favourable  to  every  species  of  the  earlier  green  crops,  such 
«s  hempj  flax,  peas,  eariy  potatoes,  and  a  variety  of  others. 

'  Dunng  the  summer  season,  and  also  the  fatt,  rain  .or  thick  wea* 
ther  seldcmi  continues  more  than  two  or  tiiree  days  together; 
not  often,  indeed,  more  than  one  day  at  a  time:  a  most  material 
circumstance  in  favour  of  making  clean  summet-fanow ;  raising 
fallow-crops;  making  hay;  and  performing  the  necestory  operations 
in  the  management  of  hemp ;  as  well  as  other  agneultiiral  avo* 
cations.'.  ••• 

*  Inhabitants. — ^The  population  of  the  Canadas  is  composed 
of  the  descendants  of  the  French  colonists,  who  inhabited  Canada 
at  the  conquest,  and  emigrants  from  the  mother-country  and  the 
United  States;  perhaps  the  descendants  of  tlie  French  ccdooists 
constitute  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  the  whole  population. 

*  As  no  cepsus  has  been  taken  siAce  the  year  17S3,  it  becomes 
impossible  to  state  accurately  what  the  population  at  present  is. 

*  Mr.  Harriot  in  his  history  of  Canada,  computes  the  popidation 
of  the  lower  province  at  250,000,  and  Uiat  of  the  uppor  province 
at  80,000,  \n  )808;  this  computation  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
from  the  opinions  which  1  have  heard  upon  the  subject,  is  rather 
under  than  ovei-rated. 

*  However,  taking  this  statement  of  Hr*  Harriof  s  as  a  true  esti« 
mate  of  the  popula^^qn  in  1608,  and  with  the  ordinary  iacroase 
amongst  ttie  inhabitants,  und  also  taking  into  account  the  extra- 
ordinary influx  of  settlers  from  the  United  States,  dccasioned  by  Mr. 
Jefferson's  embargo  sod  other  measures  of  the  Atnerican  govern- 
ment, between  the  year  1808  imd  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
l)etween  the  two  countries,  |  think  we  may  now  reasoaabhr  cam- 
pute  the  population  of  Upper  and  Lowsr  Canada  at  375,000,  of 
which  4he  )ower  proriniie  may  contain  fibotft  275^000: 

*  With  regard  to  the  respectife  characters  of  each  of  the  thi^e 
divisions  or  classes  of  people,  composing  the  population  of  tbcta 
provinces,  and  in  the  first  place  respecting  the  descendaota  of  the 

(Vcuch   cokmistSi  it  may  |^  obt^ved,    th«t  they  aitei  ti^^m  aod 
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iq>riglit  in  tfMir  reciprocal  deafing«  to  a  degree  scaredy  anywhero 
to  be  met  with  wheoa  so  nach  ignorance  prevaib^  or  indeed  .pei«. 
haps  any  vbere  ^'--Bocitblo  and  polite  ia  their  mannera;  and  aa  far 
as  reganls  eeonomy,  they  are  seusible,  ingenious,  and  industrious. 

'  It  is  Fery  uncommon  and  extraordinary  that  these  characteristics* 
and  an  almost  total  want  of  education,  should  exist  together.;  and 
this  circumstance  shews  what  the  people  might  be  if  £ey  enjoyijd 
the  benefit  of  education. 

*The  Britiish  and  Americans  may  mnk  together  in  point  of  Indus* 
try  and  economy ;  and,  from  the  advantages  which  they  enjoy  fi;om 
education  are  superior  to  the  descendants  of  the  French  colonistjs  in 
point  of  enterprise/ 

We  cannot  speak  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  couiatryt 
iritbout  some  remark  on  their  political  situation. 

It  is  notorious^  that  during;  the  late  Amerlcaii  Wav^ 
the  descendants  of  the  French  colonists  (inhabitafits  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest)  manifested  their  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  mother-country  with  an  honorably  per- 
severing zeal;  and  these  sentiments,  so  far  from  being 
'Weakened  by  time  and  circumstances,  have  acquired  eu- 
crease  of  firmness ;  nor  has  religion  forbidden  their  loyalty ': 
as,  on  many  occasions,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  flocked 
round  the  standard  of  patriotism,  erected  by  their  prlestit, 
and  have  bled — died! — in  defence  of  our  ri§^hts  and  ia- 
terests.  Indeed,  the  actually  paasing  events  of  tfar^se 
provinces  cenfirm  the  fidelity  of  the  Canadians,  poid 
entitle  their  energies  to  our  warmest  and  best  support. 

Secoddlv.  Their  positive  Talue. 

To  establish  this  point  we  refer  to  their  population.... 
the  extent  of  their  cleared  lands....their  produce...  .and 
their  exports. 

*  la  V)9Sf  according  to  the  census  then  taksn,  by  w%lef  of 
goremnent,  the  population  was  stated  to  have  been  lld,OHt;  the 
quantity  of  land  under  cultivatioa  1,5^,818  acifa,  and  the  qoan^ 
tity  of  seed  sown  383,349  bushels.  Allowing  two  b«riiek  and  a- 
balf  of  seed»  per  acre,  there  must  have,  thersfors»  been  aft  that 
time  153,339  aores  under  grain. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  aaaount  of  the  pfiptilatioa  is  compnted  at 
375,000,  in  estimating  the  quantity  of  bind  under  eoltivation  I 
shadl  take  it  at  only  3^^,009.  Accotding  to  the  above  ststeynent, 
the  rebtive  proportions  ofdeared  land,  of  seed  sowt,  and  of  acres 
under  grmn,  to  360,000  inhabitanti,  is  5,002,428  aeres  of  ciearfd 
knd,  1,^1,159,  bushels  of  seed  mwu,  and  488^403  «eres  under 

.Q3        . 
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■  -Oar  antbor  treats  on  the  cultiTation  of  ^heat,  barlej^ 
Sale,  hemp,  &c.  and,  renerally,  upon  aU  objects,  and  pro-* 
cess,  of  agriculture.  The  exports  will  appear  in  the  appen- 
dix. 

Thirdly.  Their  growing  importance. 
;    These    eikpabilities    we    shall    exhibit    in     a    two-fold 
Tiew.     That  of  our  maritime  and  of  our  commercial  in- 
terests.     We  will  shew  their   importance  in  the  produce 
of  timber.,  flour,  bread,  grain,  provisions,  &c. 

'  Regarding  the  important  resources  of  the  British  ?^ortb 
American  provinces,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  a  few 
obBervattons  conoe^mhig  tbe  qualities  of  the  lumber  exported  from 
these  colonies,  the  carnage  of  that  article  being,  of  all  odier% 
/if  the  greatest  importance  to  our  shipping. 

'  '  Oak  TitfBi^ — ^Tbis  article  is  only  exported  from  the  Canadas; 
there  being  noae  produced  in  the  lower  provinces  fit  for  exporta- 
tion, 

*  Quebec  oak  consists  of  two  kinds,  which  are  white  and  red  ; 
the  white  is  only  exported,  the  red  not  being  considered  merchant- 
able. 

'  The  n)ercbantable  size  is  12  inches  and  upwards  on  the  side ; 
and  20  feet  long,  and  upwards.  There  is  not  much  brought  to 
market  under  12  inches  ;  the  general  sise  is  from  13  to  16  inches 
square,  and  ftem  90  fo  40  feet  long.  In  some  few  instances, 
howiBiver^  a  few  pieces  may  be  found*  to  square  even  from  16  to 
90  inches ;  and  some  sticks,  perhaps,  to  run  the  length  of  60  feet. 

<  The  quality  of  Quebec  white  oak  is  considered  superior  to 
any  which  we  import  from  any  other  part  of  America,  or  even 
from  Europe.  This  may  be  proved  by  inspecting  the  prices 
current  at  those  ports,  wherein  all  the  variety  of  qualities  we  im:* 
port  are  to  be  found. 

*  Before  oak  can  be  exported  from  Canada,  it  must  be  inspec- 
ted by  a  pereoD,  appbio^  by  goreranent,  for  that  purpose,  and 
stampted  as  merchantable.      That  which  is  rejected  as  unmerchant* 

•  able  IS  not  aHowcd  to  be  exiported. 

*  The  fairits  for  which  it  is  considered  unmerchantable  are,  its 
being  red  oak,  under  20  feet  long, — under  12  inches  upon  the 
side,-^having  unsound  knots, — being  crooked  or  ill-squared,— and 
its  b^g  rii^d,  which  last  is  the  most  general  and  the  greatest 
of  all  faults. 

*  Ringed  timber  is  that  which  has  begun  to  rot  or  decay  in 
the  heat.  When  this  disease  has  but  just  commenced,  it  requires 
a  good  juc^  to  discdrer  the  defect,  which,  in  a  circular  manner, 
appears,  l^  shewing  a  small  shade  of  difference  in  the  colour. 

*  From  this  yariety  of  the  quality  of  oak  in  the  Quebec  market, 
a  proportionate  variety  of  prices  are  pmluced ;  the  unsound,  periiaps. 
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■elliDgated.  per  fioot,  and  the  best  »t  2u  6d.  Hence  is  dw  dif- 
ference of  tbe  quality  and  character  pi  Quebec-built  shipe  most 
aatisfactorily  accounted  for;  bein^ built *(i|r timber  which ^ners 400 
per  cent  in  price ;  their  quality  mit^tof  nece^ity  differ  materially,  and, 
therefore,  no  wonder  that  opinions  the  most  opposite,  concerning 
their  durabiti^,  may  be  formed  by  those  unacquainted  with  this  cir^ 
cimstance.  ^ 

*  The  quafiiy  of  Quebec  oak,  compared  with  ^Inglish  and  th 
American  oak,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  price  it  bears  in  th^ 
London  and  liverpool  markets.  In  London  its  price  is  generally 
a  medium  between  that  of  the  best  and  that  of  the  worst  quali^ 
of  English  oak,— -maintaining  a  price  about  20  to  30  per  cenU 
higher  than  the  worst,  and  about  the  like  proportion  under  tha  . 
best ;  and,  in  Liverpool,  it  will  be  found  to  nave  conunanded 
for  a  number  of  years  past,  a  price  about  20  per  cent,  higher  than 
that  imported  from  America. 

*  The  quantity  of  oak  timber  exported  from  Quebec. 

In  1804  was  2,626  loads 
In  1806 —    5,452 
In  1810 — 22,552 

•Pine-timber — ^There  are  two  kinds  of  pine  or  fir  timber €*• 
ported  from  British  North-America,  viz.  eed  and  yellow.  Thers 
is  none  of  what  is  properly  termed  white  pine  exported  from  thes^ 
provinces. 

*  At  the  port  of  Qaebec,  as  well  as  in  the  other  pcnrts  of  the  St 
Lamrence,  pine-timber>  as  well  as  oak,  mvst  be  inspected,  and  found 
merchantable  before  it  can  be  exported. 

*  Neither  red  nor  yeUow  pine  is  merchantable  under  12  inches  oil 
the  side,  nor  under  20  fee|long» . 

'  YeUow  pine  mns  from  14  to  22  inches  on  the  side,  and,  insom^ 
instances,  even  to  30,  and  from  30  to  45  feat  in  length ;  it  may 
be  had^  however,  50  to  00  feet  long,  and  upwaids.  It  is  generally 
perfectly  straight,  and  remarkably  free  from  knots.  Indeed,  many 
sticks,  and  even  whole  loU,  are  to  be  fonod  without  even  a  sin^^ 
knot;  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  fay  the  extraprdinarr  length  of  tho 
timber  of  the  Canadian  forests  in  genersL  When  the  trees  are 
felled,  they  must  be  gready  reduced  in  leagtih,  that  they  may  be 
the  more  conveniently  hauled  to  the  rivers  whidi  are  to  float  them 
to  market;  a  large  proportion  of  the  top  part,  with  all  the  knots,  is 
consequenUy  cut  off. 

*  Red  pine  was  little  known  in  Canada  before  the  year"*  1808, 
when  there  was  a  smsll  quantity  exported.  In  1809,  the  quan- 
tity shipped  was  veiy  considerable ;  indeed,  as  soon  as  it  was  par- 
ticularly inquired  after,  it  was  furnished  in  abundance.  Quebec 
and  other  American  red  pine  for  strength  and  dorabihty,  is  equal  ta 
any  which  we  import  from  any  other  country  wbsl;  «ver« 

Q4 
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'    *  Tlie.  quantity  of  pine^timber  e^tported  from  Qoebee. 

In  1804  was    1,012  loads. 

In  1806 2,761 

In  1810 60,271 

*  MAsts. — Govcninient  hare  bten  for  some  jears  past  princlpany 
:  Supplied  wUh  masts  from  oar  American  profinces.    These  colonics 

furnish  masts  of  the  larg^t  dimensions,  even  to  35  inches.  The 
proportionate  dimensions  of  masts  are  three  feet  in  lenslh  to  erery 
inch  In  diameter,  at  the  partners,  with  the  addition  of  mne  feet  A 
thirty  ^inch  mast  is,  therefore,  114  feet  long,  which  is  about  the 
greatest  length  wanted  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Yellow-pine-masts,  of  the 
largest  dimensions,  are  to  be  had  in  the  greatest  abundance  ;  but  uf 
red  pine  there  are  few  to  be  found  above  20  or  21  inches. 
'  The  number  of  masts  and  bowsprits  exported  from  Quebec, 

In  li04  was    115  pieces. 

In  1806 354 

In  1810  ..  7,655 

*  DHAti.-— The  deals  (or  pine  plank,asthey  are  technically  termed 
in  Canada)  which  are  exported  from  that  country,  run  genendiy  from 

*2  to  3^  inches  thick,  7  to  11  broad,  and  12  feet  long.  They  are  not 
reckoned  by  any  particidar  standard,  but  are  sold  by.  the  thousand 
superficial  feet,  of  tlieir  respective  thicknesses>  reckoning  1200  to  th« 
thousand.* 

Pursuing  the  subject  widi  luminous  skill,  our  author  pro- 
ceeds to  shew, 

*  that  .th^e  colonies  are  capable  of  supplying  the  most  extensive 
demand  which'the  mother  country,  and  all  the  other  colonies,  which 
she  possesses,  can  afford  for  timber.  That,  if  their  resources  are  en- 
tduraged  to  flow  in  their  proper  channel,  th^  are  adequate  to  supply 
our  West  Indian  setdements  with  flour,  provisions,  &c.  And,  that  it 
only  requires,  a  little  well  directed  jittention  to  render  them  capable  of 
■npplying  the  mother  country  with  hemp  and  flax/ 

These  are  grand  considerations  of  national  import,  and 
eall  aloudYor  a  calm,  yet  spirited  review,  of  the  enormous 
isacrifice  of  o*ur  shipping  and  commerce  to  the  United  States^ 
occasioned  l^y  the, great  and  unjust,  advantage  allowed 
them  over  ovt  American  colonists.  As  well  as  all  tti^ 
minor  causes  of  discouragement  which  the  interests  of  our 
loyal  brethren  have  suffered,  and  atill  continue  to  experience. 
.  These  pointi »  being  fully  understood,  it  i^wnaina  with  us 
to  draw  genera  1  ccmclusions  on  these  uatiofial  advantages. 
We  have  seen  i\  la  capabilities  of  our  North  Amerioaa  colo* 
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tAea  te  snpplf  out  West  India  ooloDie»  wMk  proTmoni, 
and  the  mother  country  nvith  timber^  beim>,  flax,  &c.  Lei 
us,  Doi?y  see  how  fkr  such  important  I)enefit8  entitle  the  in-» 
habitants  to  share,  at  least,  in  the  general  protection  we 
afford  to  our  other  colonie  s 

Need  we  recal  attention  to  our  original  war  with  America  ? 
If  we  do,  how  painfully  will  memory  record  the  invited 
disasters  of  that  epoch  !  And  how  invited  ^  by  our  contempt 
of  the  energies  of  our  Qwn  race.  By  slighting  the  powers 
of.  a  people  naturally  gifted  with  ourselves  :  avid  by  the 
tardy,  and  inadequate  resources  we  gave  to  onr  arms 

Let  the  fatality  of  this  lesson,  therefore,  now  serve  us  as 
an  awful  monitor.  lustead  of  a  handful  of  troops,  let  k 
respectable  force  proclaim  our  rights,  and  silence  our  oppo- 
nents. Let  us  not  send  our  men  to  slaughter,  but  to  vict- 
tory  :  and  instead  of  sustaining,  a  second  time,  humiliation 
from  a  contemned  enemy,  let  us  emulate  the  Teni,  Tidi, 
vici  of  Csesar,  or,  not  to  go  so  far  back  in  history,  let  lut 
remember  the  promptitude  and  decision  with  which  Bona^ 
parte  achieved  his  conquests. 

'  '  The  dan|rer  of  the  Ganadas  consists  chiefly  in  their  small  populaiioft 
beingdisposed  along  an  immense  extent  of  the  frontier  of  a  populous 
boBtile  couBlry.-^Theirsafety  consists,  in  the  first  pl^ce,  in  tiie  combine4 
circumHaMtes  qfthe  ricer  St.  Laurence^  and  the  strong  garrison  of 
Quebec  being  ike  key  to  the  country ^  and  ofourjieets  being  able  to 
command  the  navigutioa,  of  ike  St.  Laurence  ;  in  the  lecond  place^ 
in  the  loyalty  of  tlieir  inhabitants^  and  the  firm  attachment  o/thi 
fndianM  to  the  British  interest  ;  aiMi  in  the  third  place,  in  the  aid  of 
a  British  army. 

«  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  defensive  properties,  viz.  the 
strength  of  the  garrison  of  Qaebec,  and  the  power  which  we  possess  of 
commanding  the  navi^fion  of  the  river  St>  Laarence,  it  may  be  ob* 
served,  that,  aitlioag;h  these  are  certainly  valuable  properties,  yet» 
nmitteDded  by  the  other  two,  they  would  be  found  comparatively  of 
fitUe  avaaL  For,  were  the  Americans  in  possession  of  the  country, 
and  the  Canadians  iodiffti^ent  to  our  interests,  and  we  in  possession  of 
Ibe  river  St.  Laurence,  notwithstanding  that  that  river  is,  and  neces- 
sarily most  be»  the  channel  of  commerce  to  the  extensive  country  upon 
its  waters ;  yet  we  should,  in  that  case,  be  only  so  far  in  possession  of 
the  Canadas,  by  merely  holding  the  St.  Laurence,  as  \ve  should  be  ia 
{Wfisession  of  the  Russian  empire,  by  having  the  command  of  the 
months  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea. 

*  The  command  which  the  possession  of  the  garrison  of  Quebec 
and  the  river  St.  Laurence  has  over  the  Canadas  are  vduable  advan* 
tagcs,  and  certainly  of  vast  importance  :  bat  they  are  only  to  the  poe^ 
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•efeion  of  the  Osnadlffi,  as  the  ctpilal  is  to  the  kiiigd<»»  qc«8  tfc« 
.  dtidel  to  the  city.  In  the  defence  of  the  countiy,  diey  are  straos^ 
and  imfHMrtant  positions  ;  but  to  r^t  the  safety  of  our  possession  of  the 
country,  in  any  considerable  degree,  upon  them,  would  be  little  better 
Chan  voluntarily  residing  it  to  the  enemy. 

'  Our  government,  however,  must  have  trusted  (he  safety  of  thos^ 
provinces  principally  to  these  circumstances,  otherwise  they  would 
have  been  more  prompt  in  furnishing  the  means  of  defending  them 
at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and,  at  this  teomenl^  woidd  hav<6 
had  a  mnch  greater  force  in  that  tonntry.' 

This  discussion  is  followed  by  a  view  of  oiir  alliance  with 
the  lDdianStates....tbe  firm  attachment  of  those  peopIe....and 
the  advantages  to  result  therefrom. 

Respecting  the  impolicy  of  suffering  the  Americans  to 
take  possession  of  Louisiana,  much  might  be  said  ;  but  it 
is  far  better  said  by  tliat  modern  Machiavel,  the  subtle 
Talleyrand,  in  a  pamphlet  he  wrote,  during  the  consulship 
of  Bonaparte.  His  opinion  is  decided.  He  calls  this  fer- 
tile tract  of  country,  ^  the  banks  of  the  Nile  of  America.' 

Interesting  extracts  are  given  in  this  Tolume.  But  our 
government  docs  not  boast  the  prophetic  vision  of  a  Talley* 
I'and.  And  that  territory  which  the  political  Frenchman 
Tiewed  not  only  as  a  valuable  acquisttiou  in  point  of  pro-^ 
duce,  but,  in  ]>oint  of  tactics,  oar  liberal  govemiDent, 
half  asleep  and  half  awake,  permitted,  in  their  lethargy,  to 
be  possessed  by  the  United  States,  in  trust  for  Bonaparte  ; 
thereby  tacitly  authorising  a  confederated  force  to  wring 
the  Canadas  n*om  our  possession. 

And  what  would  such  an  acquisition  prove  to  the  United 
States  ?  Nothing  less  than  this... it  would  invest  them  with 
permanent  facilities  to  becoine  a  fearful  maritime  power  \ 

In  proportion,  therefore,  independently  of  all  other  reason- 
ing, as  the  Canada^  would  become  valuable  to  the  United 
States,  the,  Canadas  become  invaluable  to  Great  Britain. 
We  must  not  continue  to  risk  these  almost  unprotected 
treasures  to  the  grasp  of  our  enemy.  We  must  not  sow 
disaffection  and  distrust  in  the  minds  of  our  almost  deserted 
brethren.  We  must  not  metamorphose,  by  neglect,  their 
patriotic  entluisiasm,  into  a  disloyal  indifference  for  our  in-* 
terests  ;  nor  must  we  repay  with  ingratitude , their  staunch 
efforts  of  persevering  attachment. 

According  to  our  authof,  the  United  States,  in  the 
short  period  of  twenty  years,  has  doubled  its  population  ; 
which,  at  this   moment^  amounts .  to  nearly  8^000^000  of 
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«ouIs.  They  hare  increased  tbdr  exports  froin  Wj996'fiM 
to  118,000,000  of  dollars  ;  their  shipping  from  039,000  to 
to  1,911,250  tqns  ;  and,  before  they  had  either  embodied 
an  army,  or  fitted  out  a  navy,  they,  by  the  superior  arti- 
fioes  of  aegoeiation,  uearly  doubled  uisir  territory^  and 
trebled  their  maritime  resources.  .  ^ 

Atad  idl  -tkese  fevils  aire  maoifest  ia  our  granting  thein 
permissioii  <D  fish*  npon  our  Amwcaa  coaat — their  posses-* 
sioR  of  Loui8ianB....and  tibe  geaeral  saorifioe  of  our  laadtinia 
laws  from  the  date  of  Atnoricahi  independence  to  subse* 
quent  hostilities  with  this  eoantry.  Of  Loaisiaaa,  oar 
author  sajfs, 

^  The  ufaabhsnti  of  iIub  extensive,  popidoai,  and  fertUa  poantiy. 
bated  the  AaencsBB,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  placed 
inid^r  our  prelection.  Our  gdverosn^t,  however,  tamety  looked  oa^ 
whilst  the  United  States  took  poweMiou  of  this  fine  eooatry  io  trugt  for 
Bonaparte ;  hikug  the  fint  step  of  a  project  concerted  between  the 
American  government  and  thie  Coxncaa  tyrant,  for  vrostiiig  the 
Canadat  f  rem  as.  I 

*  Paning  over,  however,  aU  formmr  traaBactioos,  now  is  the  time  to 
rectify  at  once  all  former  mistakes,  by  taking  immediate  potaession  of 
thk  aesifableeoantiT;  Ita  own  iatnntie  value  rtnden it  iafiniiaily  noia 
than  eqaal  to  brianee  every  expenoe  of  such  an  undertaking,  even 
were  the  eoit  mere  than  ten  tines  the^unount  which  probability  may 
indicate. 

*  Ita  vafaie  to  as  is  greatly  enhaaeed  bf  its  contiguitv  to  ear  West 
Indian  possessions, — by  the  fayoai:abie  disposition  of  the  people  to^ 
wards  us, — b^  its  being  the  kev  to  the  rich  and  fertile  phiias  apoa  the 
rivers  Mississippi  and  .Ohio,— by  the  door  which  it  woald  open  to  thiet 
intrdduction  of  our  nmnufactiures  into  one  of  the  mesl  popiUeas  and 
richest  of  all  the  SpiAiish  eoleaies,  <liczieo,)--and  bj.^eooMnand  it 
would  give  us  over  the  United  States. 

*  The  possession  of  this  territory  would  be,  to  use  TaQeyraad*s  ez- 
pressioo,  *  a  rein  by  which  the  Uiiy  of  the  Statea,  may  be  held  at 
*  pleasure.*  The  Indians  to  the  northward,  being  drsaoy  devoted  to 
anr  interest,  the  possession  of  this  country  would  place  the  Indian  force 
of  almost  the  whole  continent  of  North  America  at  our  disposal— 
Thus  should  we  be  enabled,  at  all  times,  to  keep  the  United  States  la 
dieck,  almost  without  the  aid  of  British  troops. 

'  In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  acqvisition  of  this  temtoiy 
would  be  of  immense  importance.  It  wouU,  at  all  times,  aeena  to  as 
an  opportunity  of  suppfying  die  soathera  and  westera  parts  of  the 
United  States  with  our  manufaeturos.  Aad  the  Canadas,  dao,  afford- 
ing us  the  like  privilege  upon  her  northern  frontier,  we  should  tbereky 
bave  at  all  times,  secured  to  usa  door  of  ready  accsss  to  one  of  the  meat 
vidoable  fields  ef  British  i 
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<  Iteftfwewottof  all  thiH  colmet  would  render  the  whole  borderof 
the  Uuted  S|Utes  a  penpanent  channeU  which  the  American  govern- 
vent  pevei:  could  prevent  from  being  the  means  of  vending  oar  mann-^ 
factures  thronghout  the  interior  of  her  countiy,  even  whatever  her 
disposition  might  be  in  this  respetk 

*  The  produce  of  Lotusiana  is  lumber,  wheaV  rice,  In<Btai  can,  pio* 
^sionSy  cotton,  indigo,  tobaceo^  8cc. 

^Itiese  articles  are  of  gt«at  immtaMe,  both  ta  awr  West-iadia 

TbeaamH 


isfemds,  and  the  motber-cooiitry.  the  aamaga  of  the  pralaoe  of  U^ 
eouatry  wooid  'tko  bcaf  great  ianmrtinrr  1it  imrtthippin^i  afritf :  tli^ 
additional  employttant  it  wauM-aifofd  o«r shipa  would  he  immenae. 

Mnfaet,  such  an  ac^uishioki  woald  be  fidvantageons  to  all  parties ;  to 
the  mother-country,  by  opening  a  new  and  extensive  market  for  her 
manufacture, — ^by  securing  to  her  an  immense  augmentation  to  the 
ealploy  of  her  shipping,  besides  insuring  her,  both  in  peace  a«d  in  war, 
an  abundant  supply  of  several  artiel^  of  the  greatest  impnlaore.-** 
'fhe  possession  of  (his  territory  would  not  only  secure  ta  ow  West- 
Indian  possessions  an  abundant  and  regular  suppUy  of  eveiy  artida  of 
American  produce  ;  but,  in  tinK  of  war,  woukl,  in  many  respeets* 
prove  a  protection  and  defence  to  them. 

'  And,  what  is  niost  important,  the  many  advanta^  which  the  in» 
habitants  of  Louisiana  wmdd  derive  frouonr  being  m  the  possession 
of  it,  would  undoubtedly  secure  tliair  firm  attachment  ta  our  interest 
The  act  of  our  taking  possession  would  be  the  imoMdiate  remisaiim  of 
many  heavy  dnties  to  which  they  are  now  hable, and  theimmediateqseniag 
of  ai  market  for  their  produce ;  while  ihe  produce  of  the  Uoited  States 
would  continue  blockaded  in  their  ports.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
these  advantages,  coupled  with  the  hatred  which  the  inhabitaats  of 
that  countiy  bear  to  the  Americans,  would  render  its  possession  art 
once  secure.* 

The  Tolime  cloaes  mth  an  appendix  of  cxport«|  of 
produce  und  mannCetcture  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

No.  1.  From  Quebec  1803—1812, 

"No.  2.  Estimates  of  tonnage,  and  valiM  of  exports  from 
Quebec  in  1806 — 1910 — respectively.  This  ialik  describes 
the  rapid  increkse  of  the  Canadian  exports. 

No.  3.  British  duties,  and  countervniHnj  duties  ;  the 
eoormoua  advantages  allowed  America  in  both. 

No.  4.  Amerioau  duties^  aiid  countervailing  duties.— 
Her  countervailing  dutiea  exceed  ours  no  less  than  the 
4mornuMis  amount  of  3,300  per  cent. 

No.  5.'  High  price  of  British  sbifis,  ^c. 

No.  0.  iBtercoiirse  between  o«ur  W.eai  Indisi  settlements 
and  the  United  States. 

No.  7.  Number  of  merchant  aUpa,  with  the  amount  of 
their  tonnage,  annually  built  in  Gre«t  BritftiA,  for^  tbe  laat 
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•5  Team,  witfi  all  ferttgwHe  of  the -ipiwtily  ctf  <wk  timber 
used  in  iLe  uottod  kittgdom^  ^mt  ntaritime  piirposes. 

Ne.  8.  8taie«rat  of  the  nupid  increase  of  tke  employ- 
joMoi  wJHch  BcHiaii  ili^  have  Jbletjr  fceeiYed  from  our 
Americaa  |M^wioces, 

Ne.  J9.  EstflMtve  hnproveable  reeoarees  of  Britidi 
America^  enMbfled  ky  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
MBonot  of 'tonnage  cleared  out  from  the  ports  of  tfaeaiK 
iDolonies,  and  the  United  States  respectively. 

No.  10.  Importance  of  British  America,  exhibited  by  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  imports  which  Great  Britmn 
has  received  from  these  provinces,  and  the  United  States, 
l^pectively. 

No*.  11.  Great  and  rapidly  encreasing'  demand  from 
British  America  for  British  manufacturer,  exhibited  by  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  value  of  our  exports  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  our  American  colonies  respectively. 
No.  12.  British  unports  from  1804—1813. 
No.  1^«  British  exports  from  1804—1813. 
'    N:o.  14.  Amerioan  shipping. 

No.  15.  €faros»amountof  the  tonnage -of  British  merchant 
shipping. 

No.  Id.  Shippings  annually,  entered  inwards. 
No.  17.  Shipping,  annually,  cleared  outwards. 
No.  18.  Amount  of  fish  exported  firom  the  British  colo- 
nies in  North  America  in  the  years  1805—1808. 

Suehie  theohject  of  oar  autbor^s  patriotic  labours,  and 
bis  remnings^  are  so  plain,  his  deductions  so  evident, 
his  infmnatimi  so  extensive,  that  we  think  he  will  be 
always  reed  witii  pleasure,  and,  i^enerally  with  conviction. 
Our  review,  however,  has  been  limited  to  a  political  con<- 
eideration  of  theCanadas,  as  they  affect  our  national  interests. 
JLet  us,  before  we  eiose,  make  some  remarks  upon  the  pic'* 
toresqne  scenerv  with  wUch  this  country  abonnds. 

'The river  Montmorenci,  which  emptii's  itself  into  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  at  the  distance  of  eiglit  miles  to  Ae  north- 
east of  Quebec,  was  called  after  a  marrschal  of  that  name, 
who  was  viceroy  of  New  France.  Passing  through  a 
course  from  the  north-east,  of  considerable  length,  the 
first  settlement  through  which  it  flows  i6  caHed  iJt  Motle, 
situated  on  the  northern  extremity  of  a  skiing  ground, 
wbich  gradually  descends  from  the  mountains,  to  the  coast 
pf  fhe  great  river.    At  La  Motte,  the  waters  diifuse  them- 
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iMives  iirto  shaffov  carrcnts,  iutemipted  by  rodtt>  whieli 
break  tbem  into  foam,  accoKpaiiieii  by  tnttrmuriiiip  sounds^ 
tendiag  to  enliven  tbe  solitude  aad  sotemft  stiUfeiesis,  which 
'prevail  throughoat  the  surroundisf  forasts,  and  on  the  de« 
aplate  hills.     The  channel  of  the  river,  {iurth^  4own,  is 
:bouDded    by  precipitous   rooks,  its  breadth  become^  ex* 
liremely  contraeted,-  and  the  rapidity  of  its  carrent  is  pro* 
^pertionably  aogmented.    At  a   [daae  called  ibi6  maiwrai 
ttepsj  there  are  cascades  of  the  height  of  ten,  or  twelve 
feet.     These  steps  bare  been   gradually  formed,   by  the 
iftccession  of  waters  which  the  river  receives  in  its  progress^ 
.at  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  and  by  the  melting  of  snovrs. 
From  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  May,  its  waters 
rail,  along  with  an  increasing  height  and  rapidity.     The 
banks,  from  the  natural   steps,   downwards  to  tbe  Saint 
Xiawreace,  are  composed  of  a  lune  slate,  plaeed  in  hori- 
.s^ontal  strata,  from  tlie  depth  of  five  to  twenty *four  inches 
each,  connected  by  fibrous  gypsum    of  a  whitish  colour. 
The  waters,  at  the  season,  already  mentioned,  powerfully 
impelled  in  their  course,  insinuate  .tteniselves  between  the 
iBtrata,  dissolve  the  gypsum,  aisd  tear  the  horieontal  rock, 
which  gives  way,  in  fragments  of  various  sizes,  yielding  te 
tbe  rushing  violence  of '  the  swee{nng  torrent.    The  regu* 
larity  displayed  in  the  formation  of*  some  of  those  steps,  is 
well  deserving  of  observation. 

'  On  the  east  side,  the  bank  is  almost  {verpeadicular,  is 
nearly  fifty  feet  in  altitude,  and  is  covered  at  the*  summit, 
.with  trees.  The  south-west  bank,  rises  beyond  the.steps  ; 
in  looking  downwards  it  appears  also  wooded,  and  teriiu,T 
jiate^  in  a  precipice.  The  bank,  on  the  opposite  side,  as- 
sumes a  regularity  of  shape  so  singular,  as  to  resemble  the 
rains  of  a  lofty  wall.  Somewhat  li^low  the  banks,  on  each 
side,  are  cloathed  with  trees,  which,  together  vrith  the  effect 
produced  by  the  '  foaming  currents,  and  the  scattered 
,inasses  of  stone,  compose  a  scene  ^d  and  picturesque. 
From  heuce,  taking  a  south  direction,  the  stream  is  aug^ 
mented  in  velocity,  and  forms  a  cascade  interrupted  by 
liuge  rocks  ;  and  at  a  distance  farther  down^^f  ti^e  hun«« 
dred  yards,  a  similar  effect  is  produced.  After  thus  exhi^ 
.biting  a  grateful  variety  throughout  its  couiBe,  the  river  is 
.precipitated  in  an  almost  perpendicular  dtrte^tioo,-  over  a 
rock  of  the  height  of  two  hunored  and  forty-six  feet,  fall- 
ing where  it  touches  the  rock,  in  white  clouds  of  rolling 
foam,  and  underneath   where  it  is  propelled  with  uain- 
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tcmipted  gravitation,  in  namero^fis  dakes,  like  wool  or 
rottoDy  Triiich  are  gradually  protracted  in  their  descent,  until 
they  are  received  into  the  boiling,  profound  abyss  below . 

*  Viewed  from  the  summit  of  the  clitf,  from  whence  they 
are  thrown,  the  waters,  with  every  con^comitant  droum- 
stance,  produce  an  effect  awfully  grand,  and  -wonderfully 
subfime.  The  prodigious  depth  of  their  descent,  the  bright- 
ness and  volubility  of  their  course,  the  swiftness  of  their 
movement  through  the  air,  and  the  loud  and  hollow  noise 
emitted  from  the  basin,  swelling  with  incessant  agitation 
from  the  weight  of  the  dashing  waters,  forcibly  combiae 
to  attract  the  attention,  and  to  impress  with  sentimenia 
of  grandeur  and  elevation,  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  The 
clouds  of  vapours,  arising,  and  assuming  the  prismatic  cor 
lours,  contribute  to  enliven  the  scene.  They  fly  off  in  the 
form  of  a  revolving  sphere,  emitting  with  velocity,  pointed 
flakes  of  spray,  which  spread  in  receding,  until  intercepted 
by  neiglibouring  banks,  or  dissolved  in  the  atmosphere. 

*  The  breadth  of  the  Ml  is  one  hundred  feet.  The  basin 
is  hounded  by  steep  clifft,  composed  of  grey  lime  slate, 
lying  in  inclined  strata,  which  on  the  east  and  west  sides, 
are  subdivided  into  innumerable  thin  shivers,  forming  with 
the  horizon,  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  containing 
between  them,  fibrous  gypsum  and  pierre  d  calumet* 
Mouldering  incessantly,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  to  the 
action  of  the  weather,  no  surface  for  vegetation  remains 
upon  these  substimees. 

'  *  An  advantageous  view  of  the  foil  may  be  obtained  from 
the  beach,  when-  tlie  tide  of  the  great  river  is  low.  In  this 
are  included,  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  the  point  of  Ange 
Gardien,  and  Cape  Tourment.  Tike  south-west  point  of 
the  basin,  becomes  the  nearest  object,  beyond  which  appears 
the  cataract  of  resplendent  beauty,  foaming  down  tlie 
gloomy  precipice,  whose  «Uramita  are  >crowned  with  woods. 
Its  reflection  from  the '  bed  beneath,  forms  a  contrast  to 
the  shades  thrown  by  the  neighbouring  cliflS*.  The  diffu- 
sion of  the  stream,  to  a  breadth  of  five  hundred  yards, 
with  the  Various  small  cascades  produced  by  the  ine- 
qualities in  its  rocky  b^d,  on  its  way  to  the  Saint  Laurence, 
display  a  singular  and  pleasing  combination.  It  runs  for 
about  four  hundred  yards,  thi'ougli  a  wide  and  steep  gulph, 

^  Soft  stone^  of  ^hich  the  heads  of  pipes,  are  sometimes  formed. 
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•fvbich  it  is  geoefaDy  supposed  tfiat  ito  waters  have  ex- 
.cavated.  Ooe  ciffcmnstaace  seeiasi  bpwever,  to  controrert 
.this  conjecture.  The  bed  beneath^  o?er  which  the  riTer 
flows^  is  invariably  composed  of  a  solid  stratum  of  rock, 
over  several  parts  of  which,  there  are  fords  for  the  passage 
of  earriages.  The  general  depth  of  vater^  does  uot  here 
exceed  eight  inches  bat  partial  channels  haye  been  worn 
by  the  stream,  few  of  which  are  above  three  or  four  feet 
in  depth.  There  appears  no  vestige  of  any  deep  excava-- 
tion,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fall,  which,  if  it  had  ever 
receded  from  the  Saint  Lawrence,  must  liave  formed  in  the 
solid  bed  of  rock,  basins  of  considerable  depth.  The  fox^ 
%eing  in  most  places,  rugged  and  unequal,  its  passage  is 
iinpfeaisattt,  and  not  altogether  safe.* 

*  At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  island,  there  are  situa* 
lions  no  less  bold  than  picturesque  ;  the  north  shore  is  ipter-- 
fipersed  with  immense  masses  of  detached  limestone-rock  ; 
the  south  side  is  cloalhed  with  trees  to  the  borders  of  the 
great  river  ;  from  either  are  seen  C84>e  Tounnent,  the  isles, 
imd  the  mountains  named  Les  Eboulements,  which  pierce 
the  clouds  with  their  pointed  summits.  The  soil  of  the 
island  is,  in  general,  fertile,  affording  more  produce  than  is 
necessary  for  the  oonsumptioo  o!  its  inbabitanu.  Not  many 
years  ago,  it  was,  for  two  successive  seasons,  visited  by  a 

'  scourge,  which  swept  away,  in  its  progress,  the  whole  })ro* 
•ductioRs  of  the  land.  The  grasshoppers,  which  are  in  a 
great  degree  multiplied,  by  the  too  long  continuance  of  dry 
weather,  appeared  in  such  redundancy  of  swarms,  as  to 
consume  every  vegetable  substance,  and  almost  totally  ta 
cover  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  when,  by  their  destnici- 
tive  ravages,  the  island  became  so  denuded  of  verdure,  as  no 
longer  to  afford  them  the  means  of.  sustenance,  they  asaem^ 
bled  on  the  water  in  clusters,  resembling  small  rafts,  and 
floated  with  the  tide  and  wind,  along  the  basin  of  the  Saint 
Laurence,  to  Quebec,  where  they  filled  the  decks  and  corr 
dage  of  the  vessels  at  anchor,  and  afterwards  betook  them<* 
selves  through  the  tovm  to  the  ramparts,  which,  having 
ftript  of  grass,  they  proceeded  in  separate  columns,  through 
the  country  to  the  soutiiward.  A  considerable  part  of  their 
number  probably  perished  in  the  voyage  from  the  island,  and 
iiie  remainder  having  a  greater  extent  of  territory  over 
which  to  spread,  their  depredations  became  less  perceptible.' 
<  Although  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  cataracts  in  Lower 

<:;anada,  a  certain  similarity  of  effect  is  discoverable,  tUD 
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precipices  over  ivhicli  tliey  pour  their  waters  beSig'nearly 
perpendicular  ;lind  although  these  sublime' objects  sa  fre- 
quently occur^  that  the  impression  Tvhich  noYelty  produces 
on  the  mindy  is  thtereby  in  a  great  degree  "weakened,  yet 
^ach  Is  distinguishable  by  peculiar  features.  The  accu-' 
inulated  waters  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  by  abraidlng,  and' 
sweeping  down,  portions  of  the  solid  rock,  *  incessantly 
produce  alterations,  and  thus  enlarge  the  channel,  or  render 
,  it  more  deep. 

*  The  landscape  which  environs  this  fell,  is  grand  and' 
romantic.  The  banks  are  rugged,  steep,  and  wild,  being 
covered  with  a  variety  of  trees.  Below,  large  and  irregular 
masses  of  limestone  rock,  are  piled  upon  each  other.  No^ 
one  half  of  the  mountain  can  be  seen  by  the  spectator,  when 
stationed  by  the  side  of  the  river.  The  whole  of  the  waters' 
of  the  fall,  are  not  immediately  received  into  the  basin  be 
lieath,'hut  a  hollow  rock,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  receives  a 
part  which  glides  from  thence,  in  the  foi-m  of  a  section  of  a 
sphere.  The  river,  throughout  the  remainder  of  its  courses 
b  solitary,  wild,  and  broken,  and  presents  other  scenes 
worthy  of  observation.'  * 

*  In  vain  would  the  labours  of  art,  endeavour  to  produce, 
iQ  the  gardens  of  palaces,  beauties,  which  the  hand  of  naturd 
scatters  in  the  midst  of  unfrequented  wilds.  The  river, 
from  about  one-fourth  of  the  height  of  the  mountain,  discloses 
itself  to  the  contemplation  of  the  spectator,  and  delights  his 
eye  with  varied  rpasses  of  shining  foam,  which,  suddenly 
issuing  from  a  deep  ravine  hollowed  out  by  the  waters,  glidrf 
down  the  almost  perpendicular  rock,  and  form  a  splendid 
curtain,  which  loses  itself  amid  the  foliage  of  surrounding 
woods.  Such  is  the  scene  wliich  the  fall  of  La  Puce  ex« 
hibits,  when  viewed  from  the  summit  of  a  bank  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river.* 

•  The  whole  scenery  of  the  river  Saint  Laurence  abounds 
in  beautiful  and  stupendous  sports  of  natnre.  That  part; 
particirtarly  called  "  the  t^iagara,'*  exhibits  the  grandeur 
of  the  picturesque,  in  great  varieties.' 

*  To  descend  the  perpendicular  cliff  on  the  eastern  bank 
is  attended  with  difficulty,  and  vrith  some  degree  of  peril 
.Few  of  the  roots  and  vines  which  formerly  hung  downwards 
from  the  trees  any  longer  remaip.  ^  In  descepding  the  craggy 
steep,  the  adventurer  must  cling  to  the  rock  with  his-  handii 
and  feet,  moving  onward  with  great  caution.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  he  is  struck  by   a  development  of 
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•oenery,  yet  more  awfully  atupendeus  than  th«t  wbieh  had 
before  been  {vesented  to  his  coutempUtioD.  Here  nature, 
agitated,  by  the  struggles  of  contendiog  elements,  assumes  a 
niajestic  and  tremendous  wildness  of  form.  Here  terror 
aaems  to  hold  his  habitation.  Here  brilliancy,  profundity, 
motion,  sound,  and  tumultuous  fury,  mingle  throughout  the 
scene.  The  waters  appear  to  pour  from  the  sky,  with  such 
impetuosity  that  a  portion  is  thrown  back  inr  clouds  of  va-r 

Sour.  The  mind,  expanded  by  the  immensity  and  splen^ 
our  of  the  surrounding  objects,  is  disposed  to  give  issue  to 
the  sensations  of  awe  and  wonder  by  which  she  is  impressed^ 
in  the  ejaculations  similar  to  that  of  the  Psalmist  of  Israel, 
'  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works  !* 

^  The  huge  fragments  of  rocK  which  have  been  thrown  from 
the  summit  of  the  precipice,  by  the  irresistible  strength  of  tho 
torrent,  and  which  have  fallen  upon  each  other  in  towering; 
heaps  beneath,  suggest  to  the  imagination  an  idea  of  what 
may  take  place  previous  to  tlie  general  consummation  of  this 
terrestrial  scene,  when  ancient  monumeuts  of  marble,  under 
which  princes  of  the  earth  have  for  ages  slept,  shall  be  burst 
asunder,  and  torn  up  from  their  foundations, 

^  Can  so  vastyso  rapid,  and  so  continual  a  waste  of  water 
never  drain  its  sources  ?  These  are  inexhaustible  ;  and  the 
body  which  throws  itself  down  these  cliffs,  forms  the  soIq 
discharge  of  four  immense  inland  seas. 

*  The  effect  produced  by  the  eold  of  winter  on  these  sheets 
of  water  thus  rapidly  agitated,  is  at  once  singular  and 
splendid.  Icicles  of  great  thickness  and  length  are  formed 
along  the  beaks,  from  the  springs  which  flow  over  them. 
The  sources  impregnated  with  sulphur,  which  drain  from 
the  hollow  of  the  rocks,  are  congealed  into  transparent  blue 
eelumns,  Cones  are  formed  by  the  spray,  particularly  on 
the  American  side,  which  have  in  several  places  large 
fissures  disclosing  the  interior,  composed  of  clusters  of  icicles, 
sknilar  to  the  pipes  of  an  organ.  Some  parts  of  the  falls 
are  eonsolidated  into  fluted  columns,  and  the  river  above 
is  seen  partially  frozen.  The  boughs  of  the  trees  in 
the  surrounding.  woodH  are  hung  with  purest  icicles  formed 
from  the  spray,  and  reflecting  in  every  direction  the  rays  of 
(he  sun,  produce  a  variety  of  prismatic  hues,  and  a  lustre 
almost  too  refulgent  to  b^  Ipqg  sustained  by  the  powers  of 
vision/ 
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.Abt.  II. — Tracts^  Historical  and  Statistical  on  India  ;  mih  journal 
of  several  tours  through  varioui  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  Also,  an 
account  of  Sumatra,  in  a  series  of  letters.  By  Benjamin  lieyne, 
M.  D.  F.  L.  8.  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Caucuita,  and  the 
Learned  Societies  of  Bombay,  Berlin,  &c.  and  sure^eon  and  nalurali&t 
on  the  estabiishmeat  of  Fort  St.  George.  Illustrated  by  innps,  and 
other  plates.  Quarto.  Pp.  462.  £2,  2s.  Robert  Baldwifa, 
1814. 

We  liaye  lately  had  oceasion^  in  reyicwiag  Mr.  Milburn^s 
«iicellent  work  on  Oriental  Commerce,  to  lay  so  much  ge- 
,  ncral  information  before  our  readers,  on  India  affairs,  that  we 
must,  wiUiout  disparagement  to  the  merits  6f  the  volume 
before  us,  direct  our  remarks  to  such  parts  of  it,  as  will  af- 
ford most  novelty  of  information.  That  the  genius,  how- 
ever, of  our  present  author,  may  not  suflfer  by  this  partial 
arrau^i^ement,  we  hasten  to  extract  his  sensible,  and  well  rt*- 
.; ulated  opinions  on  the  British  Government  of  India. 

*  It  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  no  nation  in  Europe,  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  governing  than  the  British.  It  has  been  con- 
tended, however,  by  the  French,  on  mere  theoretical  principles,  that 
this  panegyricdoes  not  apply  to  the  management  of  their  colonies.  When 
we  taike  an  attentive  view  of  their  astonishing  success,  and  of  the  secu- 
rity with  which  we  find  they  are  established  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe,  but  especially  in  India,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  esteem  them  equally 
as  great  legislators  in  that  country  as  in  their  own.  For  my  part,  I 
feel  myself  both  unequal  and  disi  nciined  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of 
such  a  subject.  Uy  object  is  difTrrent.  It  is  an  anxious  wii^h  that 
the  little  knowledge  which  I  have  acquired  may  contribute  towards 
rendering  the  natives  of  Iiulia  as  happy  under  the  British  government 
18  I  feel  myself. 

*  That  happiness  is  ideal,  and  not  real,  is  a  truth  with  which  I  am 
forcibly  impressed.  Still  this  ideal  phantom,  when  wanted,  renders 
a  npn  as  miserable  as  the  possession  of  it  would  produce  the  contrary 
effect.  Public  happiness  may  be  defined  the  absence  of  all  grievances 
•ither  real  or  imaginary,  provided  they  be  felt  as  grievances.  The  art 
of  governing  wellcoasi:^ts  in  an  equal  distribution  of  those  burdens  ani 
1>enefits  which  result  from  a  regular  governmeot.  In  order  to  render 
the  regal  power  more  agre(^.ble  to  the  people,  the  greatest  and  most 
shining  share  of  the  beneficial  branch  of  government  is  vested  in  the 
king  or  the  supreme  magistrate.  Indeed,  he  is  thenominal  source  of  ' 
allgood.  T  o  impose  the  tpxts,  and  lay  on  those  buidens  which  con* 
slitute  the  disagreeable  part  of  gx}vernment,  is  wisely  left  in  Great  Bii- 
Uin  to  the  people  at  large,  through  the  medium  of  their  delegates, — r 
Hence  the  hatred  to  which  the  power  that  imposes  hardships  must 
be  exposed,  is,  therefore,  only  attached  to  the  instrun^ent  £^)pIoye4 
yadivido^lly  in  the  distribution  of  them. 
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*  The  only  reason  why  the  natiyes  of  Hindostan  might  not  tlitnL 
Ihemselves  as  happy  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit,  under  the 
Bri^i^h  GoTemment,  is,  in  roy  opinion,  owing  to  the  strange  division  of 
the  forementioned  branches  of  it.  The  Company  has  retained  to  ifself 
the  distribution  of  evil  or  the  executive  power,  with  the  collection  of 
the  revenues  ;  but  have  left  the  dispensation  of  the  sweets  of  a  good 
governmentjto  native  tributary  princes,  or  even  to  their  own  native  ser- 
vant3,  who  consequently  derive  the  benefit  arising  from  that  situation. 

'  A  ryot  in  the  northern  Cipcacs,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Company's 
dominions  will  candidly  acknowledge  that  the  collector  takes  nothing 
but  the  Company's  due.  This  very  action,  however,  is  a  grievance 
in  the  jeyes  of  a  Hindoo,  who  considers  possession  as  a  real  right  of 
property,  which  by  his  religious  laws  and  principles  he  is  allowed  to 
retain  by  the  most  flagitious  and  sacrilegious  means.  The  same  revenUc 
is  exacted  by  the  Zemindar,  and  probably  in  greater  proportion  to  tlie 
produce  ;  but  it  is  done  in  a  very  different  way  from  that  of  the 
Collectors  and  under  a  combination  of  happier  circumstances. 

*  A  Zemindar  first  tries  persuasion  ;  and  when  he  has  used  com- 
pulsion, he  endeavours  to  sooth  the  poor  ryot  or  sub-renter,  by  atten- 
tion and  flattery,  by  an  entertainment  or  a  tnfhng  present.  He  tdls 
bim  that  all  hardship  inflicted  is  merely  at  the  instance  of  the  Com- 
pany who  enforce  payments  of  their  kists  from  him  with  the  greatest 
rigour.  The  poor  plundered  man  returns  home  quite  proud  of  the 
attention,  and  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  Rajah.  On  his  arrival 
he  hears  the  Rajah  praised  by  the  Bramins,  who,  probably,  have  re- 
turned home  \^ith  tumbalas  for  their  enapas,  or  with  pattas  for  uew 
ones.  Or  he  hears  him  extolled  by  the  enam  peons,  who  boast  of  the 
distinction  with  which  they  have  been  treated,  and  of  the  emohunents 
they  derive  from  the  lands  'which  they  jcultivate.  Or  the  curnara 
expatiates  with  exultation  on  the  allowance  made  by  the  Rajah  for 
Viljage  expences.  In  short  the  praises  of  th«  darma  Rajah  resound 
from  every  mouth. 

*  From  the  colK-  tor  the  ryot  returns  with  far  different  sensation?. 
When  the  kist  is  paid  he  is  dismissed  without  farther  ceremony  ;  and 
comes  home^brooding  over  his  imaginary  losses.  The  bramins  of  (he 
village,  wbo  enjoy  enams,  are  silent ;  those  that  have  none  (which  con* 
stitute  the  greater  part]  complain ;  for  not  even  a  chance  of  acquiring 
any  is  left  them.  The  former  obtain  their  tunjbulas  from  the  sub- 
renter,  and  bless  him  for  it;  or,  as  1  know  is  the  case  in  the 
northern  Ci rears,  they  consider  their  lands  as  real  property,  insured 
to  them  by  means  of  stipulations  between  the  Nizam  and  the  Cora- 

P  »By.  * 

*  From  the  peons,  a  very  numerous  class  of  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  people  in  India,  nothin;^  is  heard  but  complaints.  They  are 
not  only  disregarded,  but  often,  deprived  of  their  pikes  and  daggers, 
which  they  consider  as  the  very  pride  of  their  existence  ;  and  sonjo^ 
times  also  of  their  enams  or  privileges,  which  frequently  consist  in  no> 
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tfaih*^  more  than  an  equal  share  of  the  produce  of  the  land  tvhich 
they  cultivate,  but  which  are  considered  by  themselves  as  matters  of 
great  importance. 

'  Here  1  must  advert  to  the  position  respecting  happiness,  with  which 
I  began  this  Tract  1  he  Hindoo  thinks  himself  happy,  if  he,  as  wejl 
as  the  other  classes  of  his  nation,  especially  the  Bramins,  whom  he  is 
taught  to  consider  as  belonging  to  a  race  ot  beings  superior  to  himself^ 
and  to  regard  as  protecting  angels,  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  un- 
disturbed exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  customs  and  privi- 
leges. The  Bramin  thinks  himself  just  as  much  entitled  to  receiye 
enams  and  other  charitable  gifts,  as  the  ryot  to  a  share  of  the  produce 
of  the  land  which  he  cultivates.  Hence,  when  ^e  does  not  receive 
them  he  considers  himself  as  injured.  Those  who  enjoy  these  dona- 
tions are  never  reminded  that  they  are  charitable  gifts,  and  of  cdurse 
they  are  unthankful.  Those  whose  ancestors  did  not  transmit  to  them 
these  privileges  are.  convinced  that  they  will  never  obtain  them  from 
government.  Hence  their  loud  complaints,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  would  be.  disposed  to  support  those  from  whom  they  might 
expect  a  different  treatment.  They  would  unite  with  pleasure  in  sup- 
porting any  upstart  rebel,  whether  he  were  a  Hindoo  or  a  Moorman. 
The  lower  classes,  ever  influenced  and  led  by  the  ministers  of  their 
religion,  consider  the  grievances  of  the  Bramius  as  their  own ;  and  as 
their  vanity  is  never  flattered  by  the  Company^s  government,  whicli 
alone  could  induce  ihem  te  forget  their  fellow-subjects,  readily  join 
•thein  in  lamentations,  and  would  do  so  likewise  in  case  of  a  re- 
bellion. 

*  The  Bramins  in  the  district  of  the  Zemindar  look  up  to  him  for 
•diaritable  gifts,  and  are  therefore  not  only  ready  to  support  bim,  but 
«ven  to  prevent  a  change  of  administration ;  becai;S ^  they  know,  that 
if  the  conntry  should  become  amany  not  the  least  chance  of  obtaiuins; 
enams  is  left  thefm. 

*  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  lands  to  be  partially  resumed  by 
the  Z«mindar,  which  enables  him  to  raise  his  reputation  by  new  gifts, 
which  he  fails  not  to  bestow.  He  takes  from  one  in  order  to  give  to 
another. 

*  I  have  often  heard  them  declare,  that  the  Company's  amany  ad- 
ministration was  strictly  just ;  but  they  thought  it  comparatively  not 
so  good  as  a  Moorish  government,  and  greatly  inferior  to  a  Hindoo 
one. '  Under  the  Moorish,  say  they,  a  poor  nian  might  by  chance 
acquire  riches,  and  experience  a  turn  of  good  luck,  of  which,  in 
the  same  government,  the  richer  are  often  deprived;  whereas* 
in  the  Company's  district,  none  are  plundered,  and  consequently 
none,  by  an  extraordinary  accumulation  of  favour,  rise  upon  tiie  ruins 
of  others.  . 

*  If  these  defects  in  the  British  government  in  India  were  generally 
understood,  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  remedy  them.    But 

.  I  hav^  reason  to  .believe  that  they  are  not  understood  by  tliose  who 
have  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  in  tndia.    Thousands  of  difficul* 
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*t%  indeed  start  up  before  my  eyes,  which  I  do  not  venture  to  neBtioiV 
because  they  may.  perhaps,  bs  greatir  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
Something  nijiterial,  liowtver,  might  be  done,  1  conceive,  wilhcul 
any  further  investigation,  and  foundtd  on  the  strictest  principles  of 
justice. 

*  Would  it  not  be  advisable  that  enamdars  of  all  descriptions,  and 
n  all  districls,  whctlier  amany  or  nndiT  Zemindars,  should  be  pub- 
Tcly  a  nnounred  a^?  liuikr  the  particular  protection  and  exclusive  au- 
thority of  Governmenl  ?  Even  those  \rho  have  lately  acquired,  or 
may  heareaflt-r  at  (p:ii  t%  enams  from  the  Zemindar,  should  be  placed 
in  the  sj.me  predifmuf-nt.  This  wouhl  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the 
tquandering  awny  of  lands,  and  at  ouce  detach  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  country  from  the  Rajahs,  The  Curnnms  would  become  more 
independent  of  the  Zeniiiidarii,  and  all  accounts  would  be  more 
cpen  to  investigation.  Registers  might  be  opened  of  all  enamdars 
and  enam  lands,  and  those  persons  who  neglect  to  have  them  enrciled 
should  be  invariably  deprived  of  them,  in  favonr  of  the  informers* 
tx  others;  for,  provided  they  be  given  away,  it  sig^iifies  not  to 
whom. 

*  To  impress  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  good  intention 
of  Governmt  nt,  printed'  puttas  should  be  distributed  among  all 
registered  as  enamdars,  in  which  the  Company  is  represicnt^d  ss 
confirming  their  enanis,  so  long  iis  tliey  continue  dutifot  and  faithful 
stibjects.  At  the  same  lime  it  might  be  made  known,  that  all  those 
enamdars  would  invariably  be  deprived  of  their  enams,  who,  in  the 
event  of  a  rebtliion  in  auy  district,  do  not  immediately  repair  with 
their  families  to  such  countries  as  continue  in  a  state  of  quietnesa  and 
attached  to  the  Company.  I'unibalas  should  also  be  regularly  distri^o 
buted,  expressive  of  the  charity  which  yearly  is  renewed  to  the  cnaiii 
holders. 

*  A  certain  proportion  of  uncultivated  lands  might  be  allotted  for 
new  enams,  or  for  surh  Bra  m ins  and  Chetris  as  could  prove  that 
they  had  either  themselves  ^^leared  and  cultivated  waste  lands,  or 
had  encouraged  others  to  do  so.  By  such  conduct  I  conceive  that 
the  Bramins  and  Nobles  of  the  Country  would  feel  at  once  that  they 
depended  solely  upon  Government,  and  be  encouraged  to  look  foi^ 
ward  to  favours  and  emulumtnta  for  which  there  was  no  opening 
before. 

*  Tlie  consequence  of  this  would  be,  that  another  and  a  formidable 
■   class  of  people  (I  mean  the  peons)  would  be  attached  to  the  interests 

of  the  Company.  They  are  looked  up  to,  by  the  rest  of  the  natives,  as 
their  natural  protectors.  They  are  paid  by  some  triflings  enams,  or  by 
receiving  equal  shares  of  the  produce  of  a  certain  quantity  of  their 
Circar  land;  and  .when  they  are  actually  employed,  they  receive  daily 
batta.  They  are  a  proud,  naughty,  warlike  race,  who  wield  the  spear 
with  intrepidity  in  the  day  of  battle.  It*  they  can  be  attached  t<»  the 
Company's  interest,  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  foreign  ofr  iaterinl 
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f  tiemies.  I  alMc  here  only  to  eDftm  Peons,  and  itot  to  the  tmagmm 
rebels,  consistiiig  of  Moonnen  and  other  idlers,  whose  sole  property 
iroiisists  in  a  sword  o»  a  match-lock ;  who  readiij  attach  thanelyes  to 
^ery  upstart,  and  as  readily  forftake  him.  1  allude  to  those  peons  who 
surround  the  natiye  princes;  whose  principle  it  is  to  fall  in  the  field  of 
battle  with  their  masters,  and  who  are  known  father  to  sacniee  thein- 
selves  than  sonrive  them.  I  know  it  is  a  favourite  maxim  to  disarm 
these  people;  but  that  can  never  be  effected  so  long  as  a  bamboo, 
grows  in  India,  or  a  pointed  plough-share  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
fields.  Would  it  not  be  a  wiser  policy  to  conciliate  and  secure  theii^ 
friendship  ?  They  are  all  fond  of  distinction.  If  they  were  public!/ 
declared  Ch'car  Peons,  under  the  particular  and  exclusive  authority  of 
the  Company,  registered  as  such,  and  their  enams  promised  to  them- 
selves and  their  families,  so  long  as  they  showed  themselves  faith* 
ful  servants ;  if  they  wore  to  be  assured  that  they  would  never  be 
removed  from  the  districts  in  which  they  reside,  excepting  when 
they  were  actually  employed  in  war — by  these,  and  similar  modes, 
they  might  be  gained  in  a  very  short  time.  Officers  might  be  ap- 
pointed in  every  district,  not  to  drill  them,  but  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  them,  and  to  lead  them  into  the  fi.'ld  when  their  aer^ 
Vices  were  wanted. 

*  Honorary  guards  might  be  furnished,  out  of  theii*  number,  to  the 
tributary  Rajahs,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  pageantry^ 
They  would  serve  as  an  effectual  guard  over  them,  as  soon  ai  theu 
were  accustomed  to  look  up  to  a  superior  power  as  their  immediate 
protector. 

*  The  great  end  of  all  this — the  popularity  of  the  present  Government 
With  the  natives  of  India — would  be  secured;  and  an  army,  amounting 
at  least  to  100,000,  would  be  organized  on  the  coast  at  fittle  or  no 
expense. 

'  It  may  be  said  that  consanguinity,  of  relationship,  attaches  tha 
Peons  to  the  native  Princes.  I  believe  1  have  heard  the  observatioa 
maxle ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  well  founde4.  A  slight  review  of  the 
casts,  or  tribes^  among  whom  most  of  this  description  of  men  aiie 
found,  will  readily  convince  any  person  that  no  such  conaanguioity 
can  e\ist 

*  To  this  proposal  it  may  be  objected,  that  all  alienations  of  lands 
are  losses  to  the  revenue,  which  ought  rather  to  be  gradlually  iocreascA 
by  the  resumption  of  ena!a^  to  which  no  ancient  title  can  be>  produced. 
I  once  thought  so  myself,  and  was  most  assiduous  in  huntiog  after 
and  pointing  out  all  illegal  claims ;  but,  upon  more  mature  reflection, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  tend  more  to  the  advantage  of  a  go* 
vemment  so  great  and  powerful  as  that  of  the  British  in  India,  were 
they  to  be  indulgent  in  this  respect,  and  thus  evinee  that  attrnition 
to  the  real  or  ideal  happiness  of  their  numerous  subjects,  which,  in 
other  respects,  they  are  so  anxious  to  exhibit.  The  intention  of 
blishing  courts  of  justice^  and  of  conferring  the  property  of  the,! 
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upon  the  native  princes,  may  be  adduced  as  striking  instances.  Hnt,'I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  they  ate  not  such  as  will  contribute,  by  their  tf-^ 
lieda,  to  the  happiness  ot  the  middle  or  lower  classes  of  the  natives  <^ 
India.^ 

^    To  pursue  the  author  : — 

•  We  encamped  near  a  very  remarkable  pagoda,  for  which  it  is 
'teid  tlie  gods  collected  water  from  no  less  tlian  three  millions  of  rivers* 
ISvery  bramin  who  visits  the  place,  for  the  first  time,  must  perform 
his  ablutions  in  tliis  tank,  and  spend  some  money  in  charity,  or  rather 
in  furntshing  food  to  a  number  of  braniitis  of  the  place,*  in  honour 
6f  the  manes  of  his  forefathei*s. 

'The  real  age  of  this  large  pagoda  is  lost  in  obscurity;  but  the 
tlindoos  affirm  that  it  was  built  by  VVes-wakarmadu^  the  chief  archie 
tect  of  the  Dewatas.  He  lived  in  the  golden  age,  and  the  gates  were 
constructed  by  him  of  gold,  which,  in  that  happy  aera,  constituted  the 
common  material  The  Annagunda  Krishnarailu,  it  is  said,  built  the 
veiy  extensive  porticos  erected  on  no  fewer  than  a  thousand  pillars ; 
and  I  think  it  probable  that,  under  the  reign  of  that  prince,  the  pago- 
da acquired  much  of  its  celebrity.  It  is  now  a  noble  building,  and 
well  worth  seeing;  but  as  the  Bramins  would  not  allow  me  to  view 
the  intepor,  I  disdained  to  take  any  notice  of  the  exterior.  The  arror 
S^ce  and  contumely  with  which  the  Bramins  in  the  Carnatic  are  al*' 
lowed  to  treat  Europeans,  is  almost  proverbial ;  and  as  it  proceeds  en« 
tirely  'from  the  motives  which  the  Madras  Dubashes  are  inculcating 
and  spreading,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  intolerable.  Something 
is  due  to  inveterate  prejudices,  but  to  countenance  them,  and  to  sufier 
them  to  be  encouraged,  is  acting  with  too  much  liberalty  .•  ^ 

The  following  extracts  are  extremely  curious. 

•  The  palaces  built  by  Hyder  and  his  son  Tippoo  Sultan  are  all  upon 
iMR  plan,  but  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  adequate  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  them:  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  with  which  they  are 
painted  have  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  them.  On  that  accouut  I  conceive  it  will  be  interesting  to 
f^ve  an  accouut  of  the  way  in  which  these  colours  are  prepared  and 
laid  on. 

*  The  gold  colour,  so  lavishly  applied,  is  one  of  the  best  counter- 
feits  that  can  well  be  conceived.  To  make  this  colour,  the  foUowing 
articles  must  be  got  ready : — ^linseed  oil,  two  sirs ;  chandrasam  (yel- 
low resin),  one  sir;  dickamahe  (aloe  socotrina),  six  drams;  mu- 
aambram  (a  yellowish-green  gum  resin,  mixed  with  small  bits  of 
wood:  when  burnt  it  smells  Uke  benzoin,  but  when  fresh  from 
the  bazar  like  asa  fcetida),  six  drams ;  katturi  passpu  (the  bulb 
either  of  tha  curcuma  rotunda^  or  of  the  tmoBinm  zedarea),  thret 
4nui&ftf         . 
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*  To  prepare  the  gmsma,  as,  k  is  called,  take  a  innd  jpoC,  coat  tVe 
'iMtton  of  it  with  red  eartb,  aqd  after  it  is  heated  oyer  a  fire,  put  the 
resin  iato  it  and  melt  it;  then  mix  with  it  (he  linseed  oil,  which  must 
liave  been  previouslj  made)  boiting;  hot  in  anotlier  TesseL  Now  sdi 
the  remaining^  articles,  previouslj  reduced  to  a  iuie  powder,  and 
txni  the  mixture  over  xi  slow  fire  for  about  two  hours,  or  tin  a  drop 
«f  it,  takes  out  with  a  stick  and  put  upon  a  plank,  maj  be  drawn  out 
vhen  cod  into  long,  (bin  tlireads^  la  this  state  the  matter  is  caUei 
'  ganna. 

*  For  gilding,  take  a  sir  of  tin,  and  beat  it  oat  into  very  fine  leaves, 
mix  it  with  one  quarter  of  a  sir  of  liquified  glue,  and  beat  them  lo>^ 
gether  into  a  homcgenecus  mass;  wash  it  with  water,  mA  keep  it 
for  use. 

*  When  a  siher  <»loar  is  wanted,  ^is  mixture  of  tin  and  ^lbei» 
ttioisteaed  with  water,  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  plank  or  wail  to  be 
painted ;  it  is  then  rubbed  with  a  serpentine  stone  till  the  silver  oolour 
appear. 

'  When  a  gold  colour  is  wanted,  the  gunna  is  on  three  successive 
tiajs  laid  thinly  over  the  silver  coloured  spot  with  a  brush. 

*  To  make  a  white  colour,  take  four  parts  of  white  lead  and  one 
part  of  gum  arabic ;  mix  them  with  water,  and  when  the  paint  is  ta 
be  used  add  as  much  water  as  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  tfie  requisite 
consistency. 

*  For  a  green  colour,  take  two  seers  of  linseed  oil  and  one  sen  of 
filiandrasain ;  mix  them  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  the  guo- 
&&  Lay  it  with  a  brash  over  the  white  paint,  and  powder  verdigris 
erer  ii  tbrough-a  fine  doth. 

*  A  red  coJonr  is  made  of  four  paits  of  cinnabar  and  one  of  gum. 
rubbed  together,  and  mixed  with  water  when  wanted  for  use. 

*  For  a  pink  colour,  white  lead,  poti  (cotton  ioipregnated  with 
a  red  water  colour  sold  in  the  Bazars},  gum,  and  water  are  mixed 
together. 

"^      *  For  yellow,  four  parts  of  orpiment  and  one  of  gum  arabic  are  mixed 
up  -with  water. 

*  To  make  the  groond  for  airf  colour,  take  aenku  sudda  (tho 
fiuesC  levigated  pipe  day],  mix  it  with  a. little  gum  and  water, 
and  lay  it  on  the  walk  or  {dank  which  is  to  be  cdoured:    it  is 

.  afleiwards  to  be  nibbed  with  a  stone  till  it  becomes  quite  imooth.    O9 
this  ground  the  various  colours  above  described  are  to  be  laid.* 

We  lament,  that  our  limits  confine  us  to  so  brief  a  view  of 
•  irork  iveli  calculated  to  afford  e^ual  yiforipat^op  and 
^mnsffioefft  t9  tbe  reader^ 
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ART,  IlI.-^J  Voyage  fo  Terra  Ausfrath  ;  trndertafeen  for  tlie  ptft--* 
pos»  of  compleling  the  discovery  of  that  vast  country,  and  pix)se- 
ciited  iti  the  years  1801-2-;],  in  his  majesty's  ship  Inveslij^lor ; 
and,  subsequently,  in  the  armed  vessel  Pm-poise^  and  Cumberland 
Echooner.  With  an  account  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  Torpoise,  ar- 
livai  of  the  Cumberland  at  Mauritius,  and  iiiiprisonmeiil  of  the 
fommander  during  six  years  and  a  half,  in  that  island.  By 
Matthew  Finders,  commander  of  tlie  Investigfttor.  2  Vols,  aiid  an 
atlas.  Quarto.     Pp,  260,  G13.     £6. 8s.    Nicol.    1814. 

Few  personty  wc  iroag^ine,  will  peruse  these  Talaable  vo^ 
iumes,  without  great  interest.  Our  author,  the  navigntor^ 
at  the  especial  recommendation  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and 
by  commaud  of  his  majesty,  embarked  in  the  Investi^tor, 
•of  334  tons,  to  retrace  the  discoveries  t>{  the  lamented 
Captain  Cooke,  in  New  South  ,Wales — to  complete,  in  New 
Holland,  whatever  might  have  been  left  unfinished  by  the 
Dutch  navigator — and,  finally,  to  perfect  the  discovery  of 
,  the  southern  hemis|)iiere* 

V/ith  Keal,  activity,  and  talent,  to  pursue  the  intricacies 
of  nautical  research,  our  author  sailed  in  the  year  1801^  in 
pursuance  of  ^his  mission.  To  faeilitate  the  progress  of  a 
voyage  ph)fhistng  inEiportant  results  to  4he  wiiole  maritinie 
woHd,  a  passport  was  granted  to  our  Author,  by  th<e  first 
consul  of  France,  to  render  his  progrej?*!  Sacred  oft  board 
the  Investigator.  Unfortunately,  no  cafculalion  liad  been 
made,  on  t!ie  dang;ers  and  cusUfiLlties  of  the  seas,  and  of  this 
remissness,  the  most  dishonourable  advantage  vtras,  after- 
wards, taken  by  the  French. 

TJie  Investigator  decayed  on  lier  voyage,  whea  the  senior 
oaval  officer  at  Port  Jackson,  in  New  South  Wales,  duly 
appreciating  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  amply  satis- 
,  fied  with  the  seal  bi*  the  navigator,  gave  him  a  colonial  ship 
of  war  to  transport  himfteir,  his  oificers,  cliart<t^  Ac.  to 
England,  that  he  might  obtain  another  ship,  for  the  re-pro* 
aecution  of  his  discoveries. 

In  tliis  second  vessel  our  author  suffered  shijiwreck,  with, 
the  additional  misfortune  of  losing  many  valuable  ch%rtB, 
which  had  cost  liim  much  labour  and  many  risks  to  perfect. 
Wit!i  unabated  fervor,  however,  lie  returned  to  Port  Jack-^ 
aon,  distant  from  the  wreck  734  miles,  in  an  open  boat, 
where  he  procured  a  passage  for  hiihself  and  officers  on  board 
a  merchant  vessel,  bound  to  England,  by  the  circuitous 
route  of  China.     But  our  author,  being  desirous  of  reacliiof 
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¥!ng1an(1  with  more  expedition,  he,  in  his  'ardour  to  re-c6m- 
mence  the  fulfihT)ent  ot  his  mission,  procured  the  Cumber- 
land, a  small  schooner  of  29  tons,  m  ivbich  he  embarked  i, 
tkerehy  sacrificing  all  personal  eonveniency  to  the  promotion 
of  his  important  service. 

In  this  situation,  unaware  of  the  intermediate  changes  of 
politics,  in  December,  1803,  he  put  into  Port  Liouis,  in  the 
Alaoritius,  from  circumstances  of  incidental  necessity,  and 
produced  his  commission  and  passport.  Here,  liis  person 
wa«  imprisoned,  the  ifeith  of  nations  was  violated,  and  tlie 
Cumberland,  with  the  charts  and  journals  of  our  author*^ 
voyage,  were  seized  by  captain-general  de  Caen,  the  go- 
vernor of  tlie  Mauritius.     This  was  his  plea. 

The  French  and  English  were,  then,  at  war,  and  the 
passport  of  the  first  consul  was  limited  to  the  protection  of 
the  lUYcstigator.  INloreover  it  was  alleged,  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  our  author's  journals,  that  they  contained  notes 
explanatory  of  his  intention  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
periodical  winds,  the  port,  and  tlic  present  state  of  the- 
French  colony. 

Ijet  ns  peep  into  the  private  history  of  this  daring  violatioii 
of  public  faith. 

*  After  the  pea^e  of  Aniiens  general  De  Caen  went  out  to  Pondi* 
cherry  as  captain-general  of  aH  the  French  poFsessioDS  to  the  east  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  he-had  a  few  troops  and  a  huuiber  of  extra 
officers,  aotne  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  seapoy  regi« 
meats  proposed  to  be  raised,  and  others  for  tlie  .service  of  the  Mah« 
rattas.  The  plan  of  operations  in  India  Mras  probably  extensive,  but 
the  early  declaration  ol^war  by  En^<^land  put  a  stop  to  them,  and  obliged 
his  Excellency  to  abandon  the  brilliant  prospect  of  making  a  figare  in 
the  annals  of  the  east ;  he  then  came  to  Mauritius,  exclainiiag  a^inst 
ihe  perfidy  of  the  British  gorrernment,  and  with  a  stronsr  dislike,  if  not 
hatred  to  the  wh(rfe  nation,  i  arrired  abont  three  months  subsequent 
to  this  period,  and  the  iby  after  M.  Barrois  had  been  sent  on 
board  Le  Geographe  with  dispatches  for  France  ;  which  transaction 
being  contrary  to  the  English  passport,  and  subjecting  the  ship  to 
capture,  if  known,  it  was  resolved  to  detain  me  a  short  time,  and  an 
embargo  was  fad  J  upon  aU  neutral  ships  for  ten  days.  It  would  appear 
that  the  repirt  of  the  coromaadant  of  La  8avanne  ^re  some  snspicion 
of  my  identity,  which  was  eageriy  adopted  as  a  cause  of  detention  ;  I 
was  liierefcre  accused  at  once  of  imposture,  closely  coafio^*  ^nd  my 
books,  papers,  and  vessel  seized.  Next  day  another  report  arrived 
from  La  S^uanne,  that  of  major  DunienviHe ;  from  which,  and  the  exa- 
mination 1  bad  jmt  undergone,  it  appeared  that  the  accusation  of  im-t 
^poalare  was  untenable ;  aorinritation  to  go  to  the  gtecxai's  table  was 
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tfien  seat  me,  do  suspicion  being  entertained  thatlbis  condesccn»on  19. 
«a  Englishman,  and  to  an  officer  of  inferior  rank  mi^bt  not  be  thought , 
lUL equivalent  for  what  had  passed .  lU  j  refusal  of  the  intended  honour 
■ntil  set  at  liberty,  so  much  exasperated  the  ca{)tain-general  that  he% 
ffctermiued  to  make  me  repent  it ;  and  a  wish  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  present  state  of  the  Mauritius  being  found  in  my  journal,  it  was 
fxed  upon  as  a  pretext  for  detaining  me  until  ordei*s  should  arrive  from 
Francis,  by  which  an  imprisonment  ef  at  least  twelve  months  was  insureds 
The  first  motivs  of  my  detention  therefore  arose  irom  the  infraction 
previously  made  of  the  Etteiish  pa«iSport,  by  sending  dispatches  ia 
Le  Geogcaphe  ;  and  the  probable  cause  of  its  being  prolonged  beyond 
vhat  seems  to  have  been  originally  intended^  was  to  punish  me  for  le-^ 
fasing  the  invitation  to  dinner. 

*  The  marine  minister's  letter  admits  little  doubt  that  general  D(». 
Caen  knew,  on  the  return  of  his  brother-in-law  in  January,  1805,  that 
^e  council  of  state  at  Paris,  though  approving  of  his  conduct,  pro- 
|»osed  granting  me  liberty  and  the  restitution  of  the  Cumberland ;  and 
ke  must  have  expected  by  every  vessel  to  have  received  orders  to  that 
tfkct ;  but  punishment  had  not  yet  produced  a  sufficient  degree  of 
korailiation  to  make  him  execute  such  an  order  willingly.  When  the 
exchange  was  made  with  the  .commodore  Osborn  in  the  following' 
Aagust,  it  became  convenient  to  let  me  quit  the  Garden  Prison,  ia 
•rdcr  to  take  away  the  centinels ;  captain  Bergeret  also,  who  as  a 
IHrisoner  in  India  had  been  treated  with  distinction,  strongly  pressed, 

^  my  going  into  the  country  ;  these  circumstances  alone  might  possibly 
have  induced  the  captain-general  to  take  the  patrole  of  one  who  had 
been  detained  as  a  spy  ;  but  his  subsequent  conduct  leaves  a  strong  sus* 
picion  that  he  proposed  to  make  the  portion  of  liberty,  thus  granted  as 
a  favour,  subservient  to  evading  the  expected  order  from  France^ 
•hoidd  such  a  measure  be  then  desirable.  At  length  the  order  arrived,, 
sod  three  years  and  a  half  of  detention  had  not  produced  any  very  sen- 
sible effect  on  his  prisoner ;  the  execution  of  it  was  therefore  sus- 
pended, until  another  reference  should  be  made  to  the  government  and 
an  answer  returned.  What  was  the  subject  uf  this  reference  could  not 
be  known,  but  there  existed  in  the  island  only  one  conjecture  ;  that 
from  having  had  such  a  degree  of  liberty  during  near  two  years,  1  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  colony  which  made  it  unsafe  to  permit 
my  departure. 

*  Extensive  wars  were  at  this  time  carrying  on  in  Europe,  the 
French  arms  were  victorious,  and  general  De  Caen  saw  his  former 
companions  becoming  counts,  dukes,  and  marshals  of  the  empire^ 
whilst  he  remained  an  untitled  general  of  division  ;  he  and  his  oflicers» 
as  one  of  them  told  me,  then  felt  themselves  little  better  circumstanced 
than  myself^ — than  prisoners  in  an  almost  forgotten  speck  of  the  globe, 
with  their  pronetion  suspended  R  nmonrs  of  a  premeditated  attack  at 
length  reached  the  island,  which  it  was  said  the  captain^^stral  heard 
with  pleasure ;  and  it  was  attributed  to  the  prospect  of  making  mihtary 
ipsvies  oo  the  iabal)it4aits,  apd  increasing  his  authority  by  tbe  proebf 
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'Nation  of  martial  law  ;  but  if  I  tnistake  Mt,  the  geneiaVs  pleastm 
arose  ^m  more  extended  Tiews  aad  a  more  permaneDt  source.    I  f  tfaa 

•islaBd  were  attacked  and  he  eould  repulse  the  Engti^  forces,  distiiic* 
tion  would  follow  ;  if  unsuccessful,  a  capitulatioo  wuu]d  res^tore  him  ta 
F  ranee  and  the  career  of  advancement.  An  attack  was  therefore  do* 
sirable  ;  aud  as  the  captaiu-general  probably  imagined  that  an  o£ioer 
who  had  been  six  years  a  prisoner,  and  whose  liberty  had  been  so 
often  requested  by  the  different  authorities  in  India,  would  not  onlyba 
anxious  to  forward  it  with  all  his  might,  but  that  his  representatiani 
would  beattended  to,  the  pretexts  before  alleged  for  my  impiisomnei* 
and  the  ^nswer  from  France  were  waved  ;  and  after  passing  six  weeks 
in  the  town  of  Port  Louis  and  five  on  board  a  ship  in  the  harbour  froot 
which  I  had  before  been  debarred,  he  sufiered  me  to  depart  in  a  cartel 
bound  to  the  place  where  the  attack  was  publickly  said  to  be  in  medi^ 
tation.  This  is  the  sole  motive  which,  upon  a  review  of  the  generaf^a 
conduct,  I  can  assign  for  being  set  at  liberty  so  unexpectedly,  and 
without  any  restriction  upon  my  communications  ;  and  if  such  aresuk 
to  an  attack  upon  Mauritius  were  foreseen  by  the  present  count  Da 

'CacD,  captain-general  of  Cataloliia,  events  have  proved  that  he  was  iia 
mean  calculator.  But  perhaps  this,  as  well  as  the  preceding  coijecturet 
on  his  motives  may  be  erroneous  ;  if  so,  possibly  the  count  himself,  or 
some  one  oa  the  part  of  the  French  govemipent  itiay  give  a  more  cor* 

-rect  atatement, — one  which  may  not  reconcile  the  facts  here  brou^it 
together,  but  explain  many  lesser  incidents  which  hava  been  omitted 
from  fear  of  tiring  the  patience  of  the  reader.'  ' 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  subtle  policy  of  a  maa 
xenred  iu  the  Buonaparte  school  of  perfidy  ! 

The  reader  will,  certainly,  partake  our  feelings  of  astonisk^. 
jDent,  at  the  prolongation  of  our  author's  insidious  captivitj. 
It  is  true,  several  spirited  applications  were  made  in  his  behalf 
'}}j  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  then  governor-general  of  India; 
lut,  we  do  not  find,  that  our  admiralty  sought  to  release  htm 
jrojii  an  imprisoumeot  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice 
and  humanity  ;  nor  did  it  seem  meet  to  their  wisdom,  to  re^ 
«laim  his  charts,  journals,  and  papers.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  permitted  to  languish  for  upwards  of  six  years,  iu  an 
i^nomiuious  imprisonment,  at  the  caprice  of  a  ferocious 
despot.  The  captain  general's  feelings  for  our  author's 
situation,  and  his  desire  to  receive  orders  from  the  French 
.marine  nainister,  had  been  more  than  once  expressed.  At 
the  end  of  three  years  and  a  half,  he  was  officially  informed, 
that  the  French  government  had  permitted  the  restitution  of 
the  Cumberland  ;  and  this  communication  was  accompanied 
jjy  a  promise  that,  '  &o  soon  as  circumstances  would  ailow^ 
he  should  fully  enjoy  the  favour  wjilch  bad  been  granted  it 
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liUBi  by  b{»  majesty  the  enperor  an^  kingr*'  Noiwithstaorfi^ 
these  a9SuraBce»9  fifteen  further  tedious  months  ekpaed  with* 
out  his  promised  release,  and  his  earnest  appUoatioo  to  the 
eaptain-^encral  was  ilius  answered — ^  that  having  commiiiii- 
eated  to  his  excellency  the  marine  minister,  the  motives  tvhich 
induced  the  captain-  general  to  suspend  our  author's  depar- 
ture, he  could  not  authorize  his  retui'n  to  Europe,  until  he 
}iad  r^eeived  an  otiicial  answer/ 

|u  twenty  months  more,  however,  the  captaia-genend 
permitted  this  departure  voluntarily,  and  not  in  consequence 
of  any  orders  from  France.  Our  author  very  jikUciously 
teeounta  for  the  policy  of  this  99emmg  grace. 

*  When  first  im prisoned  in  IZl^d^  for  having  expressed  a  wish  lo 
{earn  the  present  state  of  (he  colony,  there  was  no  su^picioa  i^any 
projected  attacjk  upon  it ;  in  1810,  [Preparations  of  defence  were  0^4- 
ing:  ag^ainst  an  attack  dmoBt  immediately  expected,  and  there  were 
few  circuiustaaces  relating  to  the  island  in  which  I  was  not  as  well  in- 
formed as  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  ;  then  it  was,  after  giviAg 
we  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acqiiaiated  with  the  towa  and  harbour 
of  Port  Louis,  that  general  De  Caen  suffered  me  to  go  away  in  a  ship 
bound  to  the  place  whence  tbe  attack  was  expected*  and  without  lay- 
ing any  r^triplioa  upon  my  communications.' 

Having,  thus,  explained  the  extraordinary  suffering  of 
•ur  author,  we  refer  to  his  work. 

The  ^  T£RRA  AusTRALis  '  is  a  generally  descriptive  desig- 
nation,  given  to  the  discoyeries  uiade  in  the  southern  liemis- 
phere,  by  tlie  bold  and  enterpriziug  genius  of  experienced 
seamen,  from  different  nations,  and  at  different  periods. 
And  the  object  of  the  voyage  before  us,  was  thai  of  clearing 
up  the  existing  doubts  of  former  navigators. 

The  early  discoveries  of  the  Dutch,  in  tins  vast,  but  nn^ 
defined  region,  are  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  ^  New 
IIoLLAxn.^  They  relate  to  the  western  coasts,  and  the  dis- 
|!toveries  made  by  British  navigators,  are  on  tiie  eastern 
Roasts,  and  named  *  New  South  Wales.' 

To  these  discoveries,  the  geograi>her  has  been  disposed 
to  give  the  name  of  continent ;  but  as  this  fact  is  by  no  means 
(Kstablishoil  by  the  Dutch  or  English  navigators  of  the  two 
last  centuries  ;  and  as  the  British  government  takes  a  more 
^special  interest  in  this  inquiry,  from  our  estiablishment  in 
New  South  Wales,  a 'spirit  of  investigation  has  been  aroused 
)>y  the  solicitude  of  a  mother  country^  as  well  as  by  tbe  in* 
ferests  of  oar  national  commerce.' 
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We  iMm  froBi  ibe  i^tf^duoiioOi  that  New  Holland  - 
asd  New  Soiilfa  Wales,  are  desigoatcd  by  foreign  \¥riters, 
under  Uie  general  term  of  Teira  Aiistralis.  The  Dutcli» 
originally,  named  their  discovery  Terra  Australis,  or 
Great  South  Ijand,  until  after  the  second  voyage  of  their 
celebrated  navigator,  Tasman^  in  1641,  at  which  time  itwaa 
named  New  Holland. 

When  it  was,  therefore,  known  that  New  Holland  and 
New  South  Wales  formed  one  land,  it  became  necessary  to 
geographical  precision,  to  give  this  region  one  generjil  term, 
of  designatiooit  and  our  author  refers  to  our  original,  because 
comyr^ioasive,  adoptioA  of  ^  Terra  Australia,' 

'*  And  of  this  term  I  sbfll  hereafter  make  use,  when  speaking  of 
New  Holland  and  New  South  Wales,  ia  a  coUeclive  sense  ;  and  when 
o^ng  it  in  the  most  extensive  signification,  the  adjacent  isles includ* 
ing  that  of  Van  Diemeo,  ipast  be  understood  to  be  comprehended. 

*  There  is  no  probability,  that  any  other  detached  body  of  land,  of 
neuly  equal  extent,  will  ever  be  found  in  a  more  southern  latitude  ; 
tl|e  name  of  Terra  Australis  will,  therefore,  remain  descriptive  of  the 
f;eogcapbical  importance  of  this  country,  and  of  its  situation  on  the, 
^lobe  :  it  has  antiquity  to  recommend  it ;  and  having  no  reference  to 
either  of  the  two  claiming^  nations,  appears  to  be  less  objectionable 
than  any  other  which  eoald  have  been  selected. 

'  In  dividing  New  South  Wales  from  New  Holland,  I  have  been 
«nuded  by  the  British  patent  to  the  first  governor  of  tlie  new  colony,  at 
Port  Jackson,  lo  this  patent,  a  meridian  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
avcit^nt  line  of  separation  between  New  HoHand  and  Terra  Anstrelis, 
has  been  made  the  western  limit  of  New  South  Wales  ;  and  in  fixed  in 
the  longitude  of  135  minutes  east,  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.— 
From  hence  the  British  territory  extends  eastward,  to  the  islands  of 
tlie  Pacific  or  Great  Ocean  :  its  northern  limit  is  at  Cape  Y'ork  ;  and 
the  extremity  of  the  southern  Van  Diemeti^s  Land,  is  its  opposite 
boundary. 

*  The  various  discoveries  which  -had  been  made  upon  the  coasts  of 
Terra  Australis,  antecedently  to  the  present  voyage,  are  of  dates  aa 
widely  distant,  as  are  the  decrees  of  confidence  to  which  they  are  re* 
spectively  entitled  ;  the  accounts  also  lie  scattered  through  various 
books  in  different bngiieges  ;  and  manyai*e  still  in  manuscript.  It  has, 
therefore  been  judged,  that  a  succinct  Jiistory  of  these  discoveries 
\fott1d  be  acceptible  to  the  public  ;  and  would  form  an  appropriate  in-* 
traduction  to  a  voya^«  wliose  principal  object  was  to  complete  what 
tb^y  liad  left  unfinished.  Such  a  history  will  not  only,  it  is  hoped,  be 
fonad  interesting,  but,  from  the  occasions  it  will  furnish  to  point  out 
what  reroained  to  be  done  at  the  begimiin^  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
tyll  satisfy  a  question  which  may  be  asked  :  Why  it  should  have  been 
Inou^ht  nec^s$ary  to  send  another  expedition  to  explore  the  ooasts  of 
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ueaaottjf  coivceruDg whkh»  if  has  bees  md,  Mftr  Ikirly  jensa^^ — 
1^  is  iM>  longer^  a  doobt,  that  ve  have  now  a  fnU  kaowledge  oC  tli*  * 
wbde  circomference  of  thia  Taat  body  of  faod,  tbis  fifth  part  of  the 
vorld.'  Ab  expres8ioD»  which  the  learned  wrker  couki  hav^  intended 
to  apply  only  to  the  general  extent  of  the  new  continent,  and  not  to  tha 
particular  formation  of  every  part  of  tlie  coasts ;  aince,  the  chart  which 
accompanies  the  royage  of  which  he  was  writii^  the  introd  action,  re- 
presents much  of  the  south  coasts  as  being  totally  unknown* 

*  In  tracing  a  historical  sketch  of  the  previous  discoveries^  I  sfaaB 
wot  dwell  upon  &ach  as  depend  upon  conjectnre  and  probabiUty^  but 
come  speedily  to  those,  for  which  there  are  autttentic  doenmenls.  la 
Ais  ktter  and  solely  important  class,  the  articles  extracted  front 
^ages,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  public^  will  be  aibridgcd  io 
their  leading  heads  ;  and  the  reader  referred  for  the  details,  .to  the 
original  works ;  bat  in  sach  articles  as  cither  have  not  appeared  be* 
ftnne,  or  bnt  very  imperfectly  in  an  English  dress>  as  alsso  in  those  ex- 
Itacted  from  unpublished  manuseripts,  a  wider  ran^t  rnJi  bo  taken  :  in 
these,  so  far  as  the  documents  go,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Hnntsof ' 
am  introduction  can  allow,  on  the  other,  no  iutere:iiting  fact  wiB  bt 
ami  ttetl* 

*  Confonnably  to  this  pian,  no  attempt  wiD  be  made  toinvestigafe  the 
Aims  of  the  Ckinese  to  the  earliest  knowledge  of  Terra  AnstraSa^ 
which  some,  from  the  chart  of  Marco  Pcfo  have  tboi^ht  they  pos- 
sessed. Nor  yet  will  much  be  said  vp<n  the  plea  advanced  by  the 
Abb4  Pbevost,  and  after  him  by  the  President  I>ebrosses  in  nivoBr  ' 
•f  Panfmitrde  Cmmeviffe  a  French  captain  ;  for  whom  they  claim  the 
honour  of  having  discovered  Terra  AnsCrahs,  in  1504.  It  is  evident, 
'from  the  proofs  they  add  ace,  that  it  was  not  to  any  part  of  this  cocmtry, 
&ut  to  Madagascar  that  GonneviUe  was  driven ;  and  from  whence  hft 
hroi^ht  his  prince  Essomerie,  to  Normandy.' 

It  is,  howeiPer,  a  cireunistaace  higUy  enrioosy  that  ibm 
BrMtsh  Museum  is,  nctoally,  in  possessioii  of  two  thmrts^ 
vlii«h  describe  the  Terra  Aiiatrafis,  long  antecedent  to 
Ustortcal  discovery.  ReferriBg-  to  these  maps,  our 
author  snys,  the  one  is  in  French,  without  any  date, 
and,  from  its  almost  exact  simintude,  is,  probably,  either 
the  orig-inal,  or  a  copy  of  the  other,  which  is  in  English. 
The  latter  bears  date  1542 ;  and  is  decticated  to  tbe  king  of 
England  ;  and  Captain  Bumey  in  Lis- History  of  DiacoTcries  • 
in  the  South  Seas,  enlarges  on  the  early  discovery  of  these 
regions,  as  exemplified  by  these  ma|MS.  Both  these  opinions 
appear  to  us  entitled  to  attention.  The  Portuguese  were 
earl  J  navigators :  their  iroyages,  about  the  13th  cootury, 
were  frequent  to  and  from  India,  and  the  discovery  might 
have  originated  with  them,  Botwithstandiug  our  want  of 
po&tive  record  to  substantiate  the  fact.  * 
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As  this,  JioweTer,  is  a  subject  of  conjecture^  our  aatli«r 
lAtftches  himself  to  discoveries,  authenticsted  by  UAdeniable 
iloeuments ;  and  cksses  his  discoyeries  asder  the  heads  of 
the  different  coasts  on  which  Ihey  were  made.  He  diYides 
the  discoveries  naade  in  the  Terra  Australis,  previously 
to  the  voyage  of  the  Investigator,  into  four  sections: 
the  north  coast,  the  western  coast,  tlie  south  coast, 
the  east  coast,  with  Van  Dieinen's  land.  The  latter  sectioa 
hemg  more  numerous  and  extensive,  contains  two  9^^  * 
the  one  relating  to  discoveries  independent  of  the  British 
colony  in  New  South  Wales  ;  and,  the  other,  to  those  which 
were  made  in  visits  from  that  colony  ;  which  latter  may  be 
Considered  a  consequence  of  its  establishment. 

SicTioM  I..«.In  speaking  of  the  north  coast,  out  author 
ascribes  the  early  discoveries  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East  to  be 
best  attihenticated  by  Dalrymple,  late  hjdrographer  t# 
the  admiralty,  in  his  curious  collection  coceming  Papua, 
published  with  a  translation. 

'  This  interesting  document  was  procured  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  contains  a  copy  of  the  instructions  to  commodore 
Abel  JanssB  Tasman,  in  his  second  voyage  of  discoveries. 

«  It  is  dated  January  29,  1644,  from  the  Castle  of  BdiaxfiOp 
and  stgnedby  tb«  goveraor-general  Antonio  Vau  DiEMfcH,  and  by 
Vimder  lys,  Mautsuykefy  Schouieuy  and  Sweersy  members  of  the 
eounciL  The  inBtrnetions  are  prefaced  with  a  recital,  in  chronob^cal^ 
xnrdet,  of  ths  previous  discoveries  of  the  Dutch,  whedier  made  from 
«ceideBtor  dMgn,  in  Nova  Guinea,  and  the  Great  Soutb  Lanb  ; 
and,  from  this  account,  combined,  with  a  passage  from  Saris,  it  ap« 
pears,  (hat— - 

*  On  the  18th  of  November  1665,  the  Dutch  yacht  the  Duxfhen^ 
was  dispatched  from  Bantam  to  explore  the  islands  of  New  Guineat 
and  that  she  sailed  aloog,  what  was  thought  to  be,  the  weat  side  of  that 
country,  to  13f  ^  of  soath  latitude.  *  This  extensive  coaDUry  was  Isund 
for  the  greatest  part,  desert ;  but  in  some  places,  inhabited  by  w\\^ 
cmel,  black,  savages  ;  by  whom  some  of  the  crew  were  murdered.  For 
which  reason  they  couki  not  learn  any  thing  of  the  land,  or  waters,  as 
had  been  d^ired  of  them  ;  and  from  want  of  provisions  and  other  ne** 
cessaries,  they  were  obliged  to  le%Te  the  discovery  naimished  :  The 
Yarthest  point  of  the  hmd,  in  th^r  map,  was  <»Ued  Cape  Kaaa^ 
IWeeb,"  or  Tttm-agaia«     . 

'Ihe  coarse  of  ^e  Diiyfhen  from  New  Guinea  was  southward, 
along  the  islands  oo  the  west  side  of  Torrea'  ^'trait  to  that  part  of  Terra 
Aastralis,  a  httle^  to  the  west  and  south  of  Gape  York  ;  butaH  tbeaa 
lasds  were  thought  to  be  conaected,  and  to  form  tHe  west  coast  of  New 
Guinea.  Thup,  without  bein^;  conscious  of  it,  the  commander  of  the 
CaiT.  Rev.  Vol.  6,  /September,  1814.  S 
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I>ii7fhen  made  the  first  authenticated  discovery  of  any  part  of  the  frreat 
Sfouth  Land,, about  the  month  of  March  160G ;  for  it  appeais  that  hd 
bad  returned  to  Banda  in  or  before  the  beginning  of  J  une,  of  that  year.* 

Id  1606,  Lewis  Vas  de  Torres,  a 'Spanish  navigator^ 
^as  the  second  adventurer  in  the  Terra  Australis.  Hb) 
researches  arc  commented  upon. 

In  1618,  Zeacben  is  noted  as  the  suppo^d  discover€rt>f 
the  land  of  Arnhem,  and  the  northern  Van  i>iemcn's  Laud. 
But  as  Van  Diemen,  in  honour  of  whom  this  name  mav 
be  supposed  to  have  been  given,  was  not  govcrnor*general 
of  India,  until  the  beginning  of  1636  ;  and  as  Tasman  does 
not  make  any  mention  of  Zeacben,  little  cr(iUit  attaches  tq 
this  assertion. 

*  The  second  expedition  mentioned  in  the  Dutch  recital,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Great  South  Land,  was  undertaken  >n  a  yacht,  in  the 
year  1617,  *  with  little  success  ;*  and  the  joumab  and  remarks  were 
not  to  be  found.  In  January  1023,  the  yachts  Pera  and  Amhem^ 
under  the  command  of  Jan  Carstens,  were  dispatched  from  Am" 
boina,  W  order  of  his  Excellency  Jan  Pieterz  Coen.  Carstens,  wilii  , 
eight  of  the  Aruhem's  crew,  was  treacherously  murdered  by  the  na- 
tives of  New  Guinea;  but  the  vessels  prosecuted  the  voyage, 'and 
c/ucovereii  Mhe  great  islands  of  A RN HEM  and  theSpuLT.'     ^They 

*  were  then  untimely  separated,'  and  the  Arnbem  returned  to  Am- 
boina.  The  Pera  persisted  ;  and '  sailed  along  the  south  coast  of  New 
Guinea  to  a  flat  cove,  situate  in  10**  south  latitude,  and  ran  alongr 
the  west  coast  of  this  land  to  cape  Keer-Weer ;  from  thence  disco- 
vered the  coafitt  further  southwardi,  as  far  as  17^,  to  Staten  Rive&> 
From  this  place,  what  more  of  the  land  could  b«  discerned^  seemed 
to  stretch  westward  :*  the  Pera  then  returned  to  Amboina.  *  In  this 
discovery  were  found,  every  where,  shallow  water  and  barren  coasts ; 
islands  altogether  thinly  peopled  by  divers  cruel,  poor,  and  brutal  aa» 
tions  ;  and  of  very  little  use  to  the  [Dutch  East-India)  Company.' ' 

The  expedition  of  Carstens  iras  followed  by  that  of 
Clerrit  Pool,  in  1636.  He  discovered  Van  Diemen's  Liand 
in  11^  south  latitude,  and  sailed  along  the  shore  for  120 
miles,  without  seeing  any  people,  but  many  signs  of  smoke* 

*  This  is  all  that  appears  to  have  been  knovrn  of  the  North  Coast, 
when  Abel  Jansz  Tasmax>  sailed  upon  his  second  voyage,  in  1644 ; 
for  the  instructions  to  him  say,  that  after  quitting  the  *  Point  Tare,  dr 
False  Cape,  situate  in  8^  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea,  you 
are  to  continue  eastward,  along  the  coast  to  9^  south  latitude  ; 
crossing  prudently  the  Cove  at  that  place.  Looking  about  tlie  hii(h 
iilands,  or  Speuit^s  River,  with  the  yachts,  for  a  harbour ;  dispatching 
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the  tender  De  Brook  for  two  or  three  days  into  the  Cwe^  in  order  to 
discover  whether  within  the  Great  Inlet,  there  be  not  to  be  fousd 
an  entrance  into  the  South  Sea.  From  this  place  you  are  to  coast 
aloogp  the  west  coast  of  New  Guinea,  (Carpentaria,)  to  the  furthest 
discoveries  in  17  ^  sonth  latitude  ;  following  the  coast  further,  as  il 
nay  run,  west  orsontbward. 

*  Bat  it  is  to  be  feared  you  will  meet,  in  these  parts,  with  the  south* 
east  trade  winds ;  from  which  it  wiU  be  difficult  to  keep  the  coast  on 
board,  if  stretcliiog  to  the  aouth-east ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  en^ 
deaTour  by  all  means  to  proceed  ;  that  we  may  be  sure  whether  Uiia 
land  ia  divided  from  the  6reai  Knaum  South  Comtin bnt,  or  not* 

*  The  Dutch  had,  by  this  time,  acquired  some  knowledge  of  a  part 
of  the  Booth  coast  of  Tern  Aostralis  ;  of  the  west  coast ;  and  of  a 
part  of  the  north-west,  and  these  are  the  lands  meant  by  *  the  Gr^ 
^  Known  South  Continent.'  Amhem's,  ancl  the  northern  Van  Diemen^ 
I Joids,  on  the  North  Coast  are  not  included  in  the  expression ;  for 
Taaman  was  directed  *  from  J}e  Witfs  Lmd^  (on  the  North-west 
Coast,)  to  run  across,  very  near  eastward,  to  complete  the  discoverrf 
vXArnhfm^s  and  Van  JJiemen^i  Lands ;  and  to  ascertain  perfectly 
whether  these  lands  are  noton^  and  the  same  island^ 

But,  unfortuuatelv,  no  account  of  this  Toyage  has  been 
published.  The  following,  however,  extracted  from  mis- 
cellaneous tracts  by  Nicolas  Struyck,  published  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1758,  contains  an  important  account  of  th* 
last  Toyage  made  by  the  Dutch,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
north  coast. 

*  March  1, 1705^  three  Dutch  vessels  were  sent  from  Ttmor,  with 
order  to  explore  the  north  coost  of  New  Holland,  better  than  it  had 
before  been  done.  They  carefully  examined  the  coasts,  sand  banks^ 
aod  reefs.  In  their  route  to  it,  they  did  not  meet  with  any  land,  but 
only  some  rocks,  above  water,  in  11  degrees  52  minutes  south  hiti« 
tude  :*  (probAbfy  the  south  part  of  the  great  Sahul  Bank ;  which, 
according  to  captain  Peter  Heywood,  who  saw  it  in  1801,  lies  in  11 
degrees,  40  minutes.)  *  They  saw  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland  4 
d^rees  to  the  eastward  of  the  east  point  of  Timor.  From  thenoe 
th^  continued  their  route  towards  the  north  ;  and  psssed  a  point,  off 
which  lies  a  baak  of  sand  above  water,  in  length  more  thanfiwt 
Cerman  miles  of  fifteen  to  a  degree.  After  which  they  made  sail  to 
the  east  along  the  coast  of  New  Holland  ;  observing  every  thing  with 
care,  until  Uiey  came  to  a  gulpb,  the  head  of  which  they  did  not 
quite  reach.     1  (Struyck)  have  seen  a  chart  made  of  these  parts.* 

The  unfortunate  captain  James  Cook,  in  1770,  appear^ 
to  have  been  the  next  navigator  who  adventured  to  the 
Terra  Austi'olis,  and  from  his  discoveries  we  may  data  thi 
accuracy  with   wiiich    g;cogr<ipliers  have  bceo  enabled  to 
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flescribe  this  viusi  regkm.  The  suicceeding  ToyC|[«s  ^ 
lieiUenaDt  M'Cluer  in  1701— of  lieutenant  Biigli,  in  17^9 — 
of  captain  EdwarAs  in  170I--of  Blig^  and  Portloek  m 
17M— and  Bainpton  and  Alt  in  1708— particularly  the 
two  latter,  are  described  from  the  ship^s  journals,  and  cloae 
with  th^sq  remarks. 

'  The  aole  leDiainiDg  information  relatiTe  to  the  North  Coast  of 
•Terra  Anstralii,  waa  eoutained  in  a  note*  traascribed  1^  Mr*  Dal* 

Snple,  from  a  work  of  hm^omaster  Witsev,  apon  the  Migroikm  of 
mikittd,  llie  place  of  which  the  burspomaater  speaks,  is  endnOiy 
Mm  the  coaat  of  Carpentada,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulpti ;  but  it  is 
called  New  Guiaea  ;  and  he  wrote  m  170b.  The  aole  is  as  foyon-a  : 
l>ttt  apon  whose  authority  it  was  given  does  not  appear  : 

*  In  10  degrees  10  minutes  south  bngitude  150  degrees  17 
minutes/  (eaat  of  Tenerifte,  or  between  142  degrees  and  14:1  degrees 
jeast  of  Greenwich,)  *  the  people  swam  on. board  of  a  Dutch  ship  ;  and 
when  they  reoeiyed  a  present  of  a  piece  of  linen,  they  laid  it  upon 
their  head  in  token  of  giatitode  :  Every  where  thereabout,  all  the  people 
are  malicious.  They  use  arrows  ond  bows  of  such  a  leugth,  that  one 
end  rests  on  the  ground  when  shooting.  They  have  also  huze^ 
gaeys  and  kaiawaeysj.  and  attacked  the  Dutch ;  but  did  not  know  the 
eiecution  of  the  guns.' 

'On  summing  up  the  whoje  of  the  knowledge  which  had  been  ac** 
Quired  of  the  North  Coast,  it  will  appear,  that  natural  history^  fifeogra* 
phyf  and  navigation  had  still  much  to  learn  of  this  part  of  the  work! ; 
and  mare  |Mirticalarly,  that  they  required  the  accomplishment  of  the 
following  objects  : 

•  1st.  A  general  survey  ©^Torres'  Strait.  The  navigation 
from  the  Pacific,  or  Great  Ocean  to  all  parts  of  India,  and  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  would  be  greatly  facilitated,  if  a  passage  through 
the  8trait,  moderately  free  from  danger,  coukl  be  discovered  ;  since 

five  or  six  weeks  of  the  usual  route,  by  the  nortli  of  New  Guinea  or 
the  more  eastern  islands,  would  thereby  be  saved  Kotvritbstandiag 
the  great  obstacles  which  navigators  had  encountered  in  some  parta  oC 
the  Strait,  there  was  still  room  to  hope,  that  an  eiaminntion  of  the 
whole,  made  with  care  and  perseverance,  would  bring  such  a  passage 
to  Ugfat.  A  survey  of  it  was,  therefore,  an  object  much  to  be  desired  ; 
not  only  for  the  merchants  and  seamen  trading  to  these  parts,  but  also 
from  the  benefits  which  would  certainly  accrue  therefrom  to  general 
navieatioR  and  geography. 

*3d.  An  exanunaiionof  the  shores  of  the  Gulpu  of  Carper* 
TARiA.  The  real  form  of  tins  gulph  remained  in  as  great  doubt  with 
geographers,  as  were  the  inauiier  how,  and  time  when  it  acquired  its 
name.  The  east  side  of  the  Gulph  had  been  explored  to  the  latitude 
of  17  degrees^  and  man^  rivers  were  there  marked  and  named  ;  bat 
how  far  the  representation  given  of  it  by  the  Dutch  was  faithful^— - 
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ithat  were  the  pf^actirnis,  and  what  its  iahrintantSy-^weiVi  in  a  great 
measwe  oacerlain.  Or  ratlier  it  was  certain,  that  those  early  hxnr 
^tors  did  not  possess  the  means  of  fixing  the  positions  and  forms  of 
lands,  with  any  thing  like  the  accuracy  of  modem  science  ;  and  that 
they  coukl  have  known  very  little  of  ihe  productions,  or  inhabicantsw— « 
Of  the  rest  of  the  Gulph  no  one  could  say,  with  any  c  )nfidence,  upon 
^liat  authority  its  form  had  been  given  in  the  charts  ;  so  that  conjec- 
tare»  being  al  Kberty  to  appropriate  Che  GuTpb  of  Carpentaria  td 
itself,  had  made  it  tlie  entrance  to  a  vast  arm  of  the  sea,  im&i^ 
Terra  Australis  into  two  or  more  islands. 

*  Si.  A  tmre  exact  incesiigatian  &ftke  ha^^  thoals^  islamht  dHd 
co€LstSj  o/*Arnhem*s,  oud  the  northern  Van  Dicmbn^s,  Landi5««- 
The  iiilormatiod  Opon  these  was  aTtendec^  witb  aocertaiiily  ;  first,  be- 
cause the  state  of  navigatioa  was  very  low  at  Ae  time  of  Iheir  dia* 
corery  ;  and  seeoad,  froot  want  of  the  details  and  authorities  arpon 
which  they^had  been  laid  down.  The  oM  eharii  contained  lai|^  island* 
lying  off  the  coast,  under  the  names  of  T'  Iloog  Uandiy  or  IVessePs 
£yiandt^  and  CrgcodiU  Eyhnden  :  but  of  which  littl<i  more  was 
known  than  that,  if  they  existed,  they  must  lie  to  the  eastward  of 
135  degrees  from  Greenwich.  Of  the  R.  I!>pult,  and  other  large 
streams  represented  to  intersect  the  coast,  the  existence  even  was 
dbabtferf.  That  the  cnast  was  dangeroui  and>  shores  sandy,  seeuDed  to 
he  eonfif  med  by  Mr.  M'Claer's  chart ;  and  that  they  were  peopled  by 
'  ifiM>tn  cmel,  poor,  and  brutal  nations,*  was  certainly  not  improbable, 
hut  it  rested  apsn  very  sttpicious  authority.  The  instmctieas  tai 
Tannansaidy  in  IG44,  *  Nova  Guinea  has  been  found  to  be  inhabited 
hyemd^  wild  savages;  andas  it  %$  mncerHun  whai  sort  o/peopietke 
inkabitaUs  of  the  South  Lands  are^  it  may  bie  presumed  that  they^ 
are  also  wik)  and  barbarous  savages,  rather  than  a  civilixed  people.' 
Thb  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  natives  of  Arnhem^s  and  the  nor- 
thern Van  Diemeu^s  Lands,  remained,  in  a  great  degree,  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century: 

*  Thus,  whatever  could  bear  the  name  of  exacts  whether  in  natiind 
Uatory,  geogrsphy,  or  navigation,  was  yet  to  be  learned  of  a  country 
possessing  five  hundred  leagues  of  sea  coast ;  and  placed  in  a  climate 
and  neighbourhood,  where  the  richest  productions  of  both  the  vege- 
lahle  and  mineral  kingdoms  were  known  to  exist  A  voyage  which 
ahoold  have  had  no  other  view,  than  the  survey  of  the  Torres'  Strait, 
and  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  North  Coast  of  Terra  Australis, 
could  not  bava  been  accused  of  wanting  an  object  worthy  of  nalioual 
consideration.' 

Section  lI...,Treat8  of  the  western  coasts^  after  the  nan* 
lier  described  in  the  preceding  Bection.  It  includes  the 
discoveries  of  liartog....£del....of  the  ship  Leeuwin....th<» 
Vianea....of  Pelscft..,/rai8inan....Ddinpier....Ylamiog....Dam* 
XMfp  &c. 
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Sectioii  III Describes  the  south  east....the  discoTerjr 

of  Nuytes....the   examination  of   VancouTer....of  D'£Dtre- 
casteauxy  &c. 

Section  IV.. ..Comprehends  the  east  coast,  vith  Van 
Diemen's  Land.. ..the  discoveries  of  Tasman....of  Cook.... 
Marion.. ..Furneaux.  Observations  of  Cook,  Bligh,  and 
Cox.     Discovery  of  D'Entrecasteaux....Hayes,  &c. 

From  all  whi<5h  correctly  deduced  information,  we  are 
led  to  contemplate  the  coast  of  Terra  Australis  as  one  of 
&e  most  interesting  objects  to  which  research  could  be 
directed. 

This  iuTestigation  formed  a  prominent  part  in-  the  in- 
atructions  of  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse. 

The  author,  in  Part  II.  of  the  foregoing  section, 
comes  to  the  year  1788,  memorable  for  the  origin  of  our 
establishment  at  Botany  Bay.  Port  Jackson  is  described 
as  one  of  the  first  harbours  in  the  world,  the  history.... 
he  continues.... of  this  establishment,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
globe,  is  a  country  where  the  astonished  settler  sees  no- 
thing, not  even  the  gras^  under  his  feet,  which  is  not  dif« 
ferent  to  whatever  had  before  met  his  eye,  could  not  fail 
to  present  objects  of  great  interest  to  the  European.  And* 
the  public  curiosity  has  been  gratified  by  various  respect- 
able publications,  wherein  the  colonists,  the  country,  round 
Port  Jackscm,  its  productions,  and  native  inhabitants,  are' 
fully  delineated.  ' 

But  our  author's  object  is  the  progress  of  maritinre 
geographical  discovery,  resulting  from  this  establishment  ; 
and,  on  this  subject,  he  treats  at  larg^e,  illustrating  his  re« 
marks  with  progressive  extracts  from  his  log  book. 

*  Of  the  persons,  manners, .  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  little 
new  information  could  be  fxpected.  The  skirts  of  their  country  had 
been  examined  in  the  sonthem  parts,  and  extensive  collections  in  na- 
tural history  made  there  ;  but  to  the  north  of  Endeavour  River,  the 
country  had  been  seen  only  at  a  distance.  The  vast  interior  of  this 
new  continent  was  wrapped  in  total  obscurity  ;  and  excited,  perhaps 
on  that  very  account,  iull  as  much  curiosity  as  did  the  forms  of  the 
shores*  This  part  of  the  subject,  however,  will  scarcely  be  thought  to 
beioDg*  to  a  naval  expedition  ;  except  in  so  much  as  rivera  and  other 
inlets  might  conduce  to  obtaining  the  desired  information, 

*  On  a  genera)  review  of  the  various  objects  in  Terra  Australis,  to* 
which  investigation  might  b«  usefnllv  directed  at  the  commencement' 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  which  natural  hiAtory^  g^^^raphy^ 
<avigatioD«  and  conunerce  were  so  much  interested,  the-4)aeaioi^ 
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^^y  it  shonld  have  beea  thought  necessary  to  send  out  another  expe- 
^tion  ?  will  no  longer  be  asked.  But  rather  it  will  be  allowed  that,  in- 
stead <yf  one,  there  was  ample  room  fcnr  two  or  three  ships ;  each  to  be 
employed  for  years,  and  to  be  conducted  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance 
.  sol  inferior  to  the  examples  given  by  the  best  navigators. 

*  On  the  arrival  of  his  Majestv's  ship  Reliance  in  England,  at  the 
latter  end  of  1^00,  the  charts  of  the  new  discoveries  were  published^ 
vnd.a  plan  was  proposed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  for 
'Completing  the  investigation  of  the  coasts  of  Terra  Australis.  The 
|ilan  was  approved  of  by  that  distinguished  patron  of  science  and  useful 
enterprize;it  was  laid  before  Earl  Spenceh,  then  first  Lord  Com* 
niissioner  c^  the  Admiralty  ;  and  finally  received  the  sanction  of  his 
Majesty,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  the  voyage  should 
be  undertaken  ;  and  1  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  to  the  conn 


.  We  DOW  come  to  the  voyage  to  Terra  Australis.  The 
first  volume  contatM  transactions  from  the  beginning  of  the 
voyage  to  the  departure  from  Port  Jackson,  under  va* 
lious  descriptive  chapters  as  follows  : 
•  Book  I.  to  chapter  I.  to  chapter  XI.  with  appendix. 
>  Second  Volume.  Book  II.  Relates  to  the  transactions^ 
dnriDg  the  circumnavigation  of  Terra  Australisi  from  thm 
4isa»  of  leaving  Port  Jackson  to  the  return  to  that  port. 

Chapter  1.  to  chapter  XI.  Book  III.  describes  the  oc« 
#urrence9  from  the  time  of  quitting  Port  Jackson  in  1803, 
|o  retorniDgto  England  in  1810. 

-.  Chapter  I.  tu  chapter  IX.  a  valuable  appendix  folio ws, 
ContaiDiog  an  account  of  the  observations,  by  which  the 
Insgttudes  of  places  ob  the  east  and  north  coasts  of  the 
Terra  Australis  have  been  settled.  On  the  error  of  the 
eompass  arisuig  from  attractions  within  the  ship,  and  others 
from  the  magnetism  of  land,  with  precautions  tor  obviating 
their  effect  in  marine  surveying.. ..General  remarks,  geogra- 

Sbicii,  and  systematical,  on  the  botany  of  Terra  Australis,  by 
Lobert  Brown,  F.  R.  S.  naturalist  to  the  voyage. 
Under  (Us  latter  bead  will  be  found  a  very  curious  clas^ 
^ificatioe,  wA,  ^otijinical  history  of  various  remarkable 
plants  discovered  in  New  Hollaad.  The  collection  of 
Australian  plants,  as  m^^de  by  Mr.  Brown,  amounts  to  nearly 
3900  species.  Bom^  selected  few  are  finely  exemplified  by 
plates. 

These' Volumes  are,  otherwise,  enriched  with  a  view 
from  the  sontli  side  of  Kiug  George's  Sound....The  entrance 
oi  Port  Xineoln  taken  from  behind  Memory  Cove....ThQ 
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north  side  of  Kanguroo's  l8land....PQrt  J^cksoii«  ttiken^fr 
the  South  Head....Port  Boweo,  from  behind  the  watering 
GiiUy....Murray*8  Islands,  with  the  natives  offeriDg  to  bar- 
ter.... Sir  Edward  PeUew's  group;  Gulph  of  Carpentaria.^* 
Malay  road,  from  Fobassoo's  Island.... Wreck  Reef  Bank^ 
taken  at  low  water. 

These  are  also  accompanied  by  an  alias,  on  »  SfSdidi 
aeale,  comprehending  a  general  chart  of  Terra  AiistraKs 
9Qd  the  neighbonring  tends,  from  lat.  7'  to  ^4|*  smiths 
and  long.  102"*^  to  lOS""  ea8t...Purticular  chart  of  tha 
South  Coast,  from  Captain  Leeuwin  to  the  Archipelago  of 
the  RechercIie....From  the  Archipelago  of  the  Rechereha 
to  past  the  head  of  the  great  Australian  Bight.... From  tho 
head  of  the  great  Australian  Bight  to  past  Encounter  Bay..^ 
From  near  Encounter  Bay  to  Cape  Otway,  at  the  west 
entrance  of  Pass*  Strait....From  Cape  Otway,  past  Cape 
Howe,  to  Barmouth  Creek....Of  Van  IMenen*s  Laoil....Of 
the  East  Coast,  from  Barmouth  Creek  to  past  Cape 
Hawke....From  near  Cape  Hawke  to  past  Glaaa«bon80 
Bay....From  Glass-bouse  Bay  to  Broad  Sound  ...From 
Broad  Sound  to  Cape  Orafton....From  Cape  GvafUa  to 
Ae  Isle  of  Direction....Of  the  East  Coast,  fron^  tha  fsto 
of  Direction  to  Cape  York,  and  of  the  North  Geaat,  fiNWi 
thence  to  Pera  Head,  including  Torres*  Strait,  and  pacta 
of  New  Guinea....Ofthe  North  Coast,  from  Torres^  Strait 
to  Pgiat  Dale  and  the  WessePs  lslai»d»,  iucMKng^  tb^ 
whole  of  the  Gulph  of  Carpentaria.. ..The  north  weatsMe 
of  the  Gulph  of  Carpentaria,  on  a  larrgt^  seale....Of  Thnar, 
and  some  neighbouring  islands.. ..Foorteen  Views  of  headk 
lands,  &c.  on  the  south  coast  of  Terra  AiislraH8....Thir« 
teen  views  on  east  and  north  coasts  i  a^d,  0n«  of  Saviow 
Strait. 

Upon  the  whole  we  consicter  the  maritime  worM,  -m 
^enerat,  greatly  indebted  to  the  iiide%tigable  lea^  el 
tills  gentleman  ;  who,  niider  circamsftmees  of  nfipreceiite<| 
oppression,  on  tlie  one  side  ;  and  of  unprecc^afcd  ntgtect, 
on  the  other,  has  i^tiH  beeu  able  to  record  his  eif 9  mefil,  and 
to  enlighten  mankind. 

>      ■  ■  '    ■  ,     *■■  ■  .11  .a      ■  ■' 

Abt.  IV.— y^  Letter  fr^m  Paris^  to  Geoi^  Petre,  Esq.  By  the  Rer^ 
JcOiQ  Chfstaade  Eustace*  Octavo,  pp^  08.  48..  MAwni||i.  18U< 

The  public  is   much   obHged  to  ray  Lord  Ctarhigtogj, 
irhvi  in  the  monD^  of  June  l>st;  had  the^  good*  fertaoa- 1» 
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mewl  ititb  oar  autiior  to  accompaBy  him  1&  a  tour  io, 

By  this  short  pnUyeatioiiy  we  are  tangbt  to  feel  what  • 
traveller  ought  to  be.  We  find  classic  taste  directing  in- 
cpriry,  and  confirnied  judgment  embellishing  description. 
We  trace  the  scholar,  the  historian,  the  politician,  and  the 
fivinr,  throughout  the  ^hole  of  this  gentleman's  reilections, 
mi  the  actnaf  state  of  men  and  things  in  the  infidel  citj  of 
pans. 

^  But  his  talents  are  trelt  knotm  to  the  public,  as  the  author 
of  a  Classical  Tour  through  Italy ;  a  vrork  which  has  com-« 
BHmded  the  applause  of  erery  reader,  and  warmed  the  chill 
apathies  of  the  stem  rcTiewer  into  a  glow  of  spirited  admira^ 
lioii.    We  shall  be  copious  with  our  extracts. 

'  Fraate,  dariDg  Hke  space  of  twcntj^-four  years*  has  paased  through 
aH  the  gredatioBS  of  revolution  aad  rebellion,  of  ciTii  and  external 
war,  oi  aDareby  uid  despotisoi,  of  republican  and  military  govern* 
ment.     In  the  progress  of  revolutionary  madoe&s,  a  plan  was  formed 
the  most  daring  and  the  most  laerilegious  ever  conceived,  of  annihilat- 
iag  all  the  institutioaa  of  thirty  miBions  of  people ;  of  suppressing 
all  that  had  previously  existed,  and  replacing  the  whole  religious 
and  civile  system,  bj  new  and  unauthorized  whnns  and  theories.  Thus 
jRir  aftenpt  was  made  to  strike  out  one  laA  in  the  chain  of  genera«- 
tioDS,  to  separate  man  from  his  God  and  his  ancestors,  to  d?priv» 
Inm  al  aB  the  ligbCa  of  history,  and  all  the  benafits  of  experience, 
Mmd  t»]at  hmr  loose  npsa  himself  iiind  his  feHow  creatntts,  untatored,» 
nndiicifliticd,  wiibaat  aay  gaido  bwC.  passbn,  any  hapulse  bi^  in-: 
terest.    In  order  to  reahze  this  project  of  gigantic  atheism,  France 
waafinttbtadied  fiomi  the  EavopesA  fepoblic;  the  aasociated^/in 
€§  Chmtiaa  and?  eiviKze^  slstles ;  its  rriigiouB  institutiona,  its  uni«« 
versctks,.  schools,  and    academies,  it»  abbies  and  hospitals   were 
ripiniimiil;  its  parliameats  and  courts  of  jastice,  its  customs  and 
itehHPespefeabohabed;  its  armies  were  dissolired,  feorganized,  new 
muihiBad,  mw  naaMd ;  its  baaners,  which  had  so  often  kd  its  legiona 
t»  mtlueff  aad  had  wwrei  with  honor  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe^ 
wepB  tnaoifM  upoo,  and  ks  oriflwnme^  the  proud  standard  of  ita 
m—awhsi  the  objeek  of  the  love  and  the  adoratloiv  of  every  Freacb 
aoUitrr  anaoacieiiig  by  the  fihes  of  gold  on  the  argent  field ;  die  honor^ 
the  gaoHaBeas  and  the  gallantry  of  the  monarch  and  of  his  knights^ 
the  mijUmamy  was  consigned  to  revolutionary  fire,  and  succeeded  by 
the  taiMy  trieoler  of  the  lepablic,.  and  the  sapaeieus  eagle  of  tbo 
eaifirs*     Tbi»  iq^m  ol  eonplete  disoi^iimsatien  was  carried  oit 
tfanogb  fWevy  period  and  by  arevy  pavty  that  succeeded  eaeb  oihev 
during  the  whole  revolution ;  sometime^  indeed  with  less  publicity 
hat  flimfB)  wkh  equals  art  and  perseveranse.    Yo  trace  the  effects 
it  aaclj^ai  system  opening  foe  a  eoasiderafale  tine^  on  a^  coontxy.sC 
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MKh  extent  and  populatNin,  19  part  of  the  oconpation  of  a  travdIelV 
vho  looks  beyoad  mere  amnBement,  and  endeavours  to  tnin  the  cz«» 
ansMMi  of  the  season  to  some  permanent  advantage/ 

After  bavinis^  made  these  prefatory  refiectionsy  oar  mathor 
proceeds  to  deaoribe  the  scenery  of  Frauee,  which,  like  thai 
of  the  coDtineat  in  general,  be  tells  us,  is  upon  a  larger 
scale  than  that  of  England.  The  vales  spread  \¥ider«...the 
hills  form  more  extended  swells....and  forests  will,  some-* 
times,  sweep  over  hills  and  dales,  forming  a  shade  to  bolder 
the  horizon. 

The  public  roads  are,  principally^  lined  with  fruit-trees^ 
or  lofty  elms ;  and  often  in  double  or  triple  rows. 

Cultivation,  he  describes  to  be  carried  on,  throughout  tha 
interior,  with  the  utmost  vigour.  Not  a  spot  of  earth  ap- 
pears to  have  escaped  the  industry  and  vigilance  of  the  bu8-> 
bandman  ;  but  he  confesses  not  so  much  to  describe  the  real, 
as  the  apparent  cultivation  of  the  country.  An  Eoglish  far- 
Iner  might  discover  much  bad  husbandry. 

Roads,  wide,  straight,  geuerally  paved  in  the  middle,  and 
always  excellent^  intersect  this  3cene  of  fertility,  and  conduct 
the  traveller  from  post  to  post  with  ease  and  rapidity.  We 
must  recollect,  however,  that  Mn  £ustace  is  on  the  road 
from  Calais  to  Paris. 

,  The  towns  are,  generally,  well  built,  and  far  superior  t# 
our  county  towns  in  statelinesis  and  solidity.  Some  exhibit 
magnificent  monuments  of  the  grandeur  of  ancient  France, 

*  So  far  the  picture  is  pleasing  ;  bat  its  colors  will  loose  moch  of 
their  brilliancy  when  I  inform  you,  that  the  vilh^es  and  towns  ara 
crowded  with  beggars,  and  that  whenever  you  stop,  your  carriage  la 
instantly  surrouiided  with  a  groupe  of  objects  the  most  miserable  and 
disgusting,  in  a  country  where  the  poor  and  (he  (^stressed  are  aban- 
doned to  the  charity  ef  individuals,  the  number  of  mendicants  most  be 
greater  thiin  in  one  where  public  provision  is  made  for  the  snffering 
class:  this  is  true;  yet  the  number,  who  in  France  fall  aader  that  de« 
nomination^  seems  td  me  far  beyond  the  usual  proportiod,  espedaDy 
as  idleness  in  a  country  so  well  cultivated,  can  scarcely  bs  the  cansa 
of  such  poverty ;  nor  is  it  a  mere  pretence  employed  to  extort  dona* 
lions,  as  the  haggard  Inoks^  the  nakedness,  and  oftentimes  the  idcer 
and  the  deformitiigs  of  the  claimants  too  cWarly  prove  its  reality.  In 
truth»  there  is  great  poverty  in  France  ;  aud  however  fertile  the  soil, 
a  very  small  portion  of  its  prodace  seems  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  oonw 
BHm  people. 

'  But,  besides  this  poverty,  there  is  also  a  great  appeanmce  of 
depopulation*.  Tbei  signs  of  this  dt'pogulatioa,  are  the  ruinous  stata 
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of  musj^  «r  nuher  mst,  of  the  towns.  The  bustle  and  aetifitjr  of 
life  seems  oonfincd  to  the  market-place,  and  its  immediate  yidaitv; 
the  mors  r«mote  streets,  and  the  skirts  of  the  towns,  are  scaffcdy, 
and  the  beaft  very  thin]j,  inhabited.  Most  of  the  targe  houses  seem 
abandoned,  and  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  ;  while  the  convvnts,  the 
eolleges,  and  other  ptons  establishments,  untenanted  and  in  nrin^ 
seem  as  if  abandoned  to  the  shades  of  their  former  possessors,  and 
leA  to  reproach  the  present,  and  to  menace  the  future  generalioiL 
The  chateaus  have  in  many  places  shared  the  fate  of  their  €ontem«- 
IKMory  abbies  ;  and,  like  diem,  have  been  destroyed,  or  left  to  mould* 
«r  in  gradual  decay.  The  Tillages,  formerly  euliyened  by  the  pre^ 
«ence  of  their  lords,  whether  laymen  or  monks,  and  enriched  by  their 
expenditure,  now  pine  in  want  and  silence  ;  the  cottages  are  ilUre* 
-paired;  the  employment  of  the  peasants  is  irregular,  and  consequent* 
ly  their  maintenance  is  prsearious.  The  conscription  came  to  till  np 
the  measure  of  their  sufferings,  and  to  complete  the  depopulation  of 
the  country;  and  when  yau  are  informed,  that  in  the  space  of 
two  years,  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  men  were  levied  in 
France,  or  sent  from  her  frontiers,  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  her 
present  depopulation. 

*  'You  win  naturally  ask,  how  the  country  can  be  so  well  cidtivated, 
if  the  population  be  so  much  diminished?  The  question  is  natoral, 
bot  not  difficult  to  answer.  The  farmers  assure  you,  that  the  opera- 
tions of  agriculture  are  carried  on  by  old  men,  women,  and  children ; 
and  few,  indeed,  of  any  other  description  are  to  bo  seen,  either 
in  the  fields,  on  the  roads,  or  in  public  places.  These  exertions^ 
^ptemature  in  boys,  and  misplaced  in  women,  must  not  only  check 
the  growth  of  the  rising  generation,  but  eventually  degrade  the  sex» 
whose  virtues  are  principally  domestic,  and  whose  charms  sbeJ 
their  beat  influence  around  the  fire-side  and  give  to  home  all  its  at- 
tractions. Add  to  this  evil,  another  of  equal  magnitude  ;  employ- 
ment of  children  in  their  infancy,  by  calling  them  away  from  home, 
withdraws  them  from  the  control,  and  deprives  them  of  the  instruc- 
tions and  the  example  of  all  others  the  most  important,  because  to 
them  the  infant  owes  tlie  fivRt  ideas  of  decency,  the  first  emotions 
-of  piety,  the  sentiments  and  the  manners  that  raise  the  citizen  above 
Ike  savage,  the  Christian  above  the  barbarian.  To  deprive  chil- 
dren, therefore,  of  this  early  tuition,  and  to  let  them  Ijose  unre- 
strained in  the  fields,  is  to  abandon  them  to  tlie  innate  corruption  of 
their  own  hearts,  and  to  fit  them  beforehand  for  guilt  and  profiigacy. 
Aecordingty*  vice  and  ferocity  seem  imprinted  on  the  countenances  c^ 
many  of  the  rising  generation  ;  and  have  effaced  those  features  of 
joy  and  go^  humaur,  and  tliut  merry  grimace,  which  was  supposed 
to  characterize  even  the  infants  of  ancient  France. 

*  Yoit  are  now  probably  prepared  to  hear  without  astonishment, 
that  there  are  supposed  to  be  at  present  twelve  women  to  one  effective 
'man.* 
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The  view  of  St.  Denis  is  powerfully  descriptive  of  Ae  kflp- 
ror  of  a  revolation. 

'  The  coantrj  by  no  aieans  improves  as  yon  appraoeh  Paris,  The 
post  next  to  it  is  St.  Denis,  a  little  town  remarkable  for  two  chardics» 
Uie  one  a  very  handsome  niodern  structure,  the  other  the  ancient  and 
venerable  abbey,  which  ^vc  its  name  to  the  town  that  j|;iadi|ally  rase 
aronnd  it,  and  floorished  under  its  patronage.  It  was  founded  in  bo* 
nor  of  the  martyred  bishop  Dionysios  the  apostle  of  Gaid,  by  Dngo- 
bert,  a  prince  of  the  MeroTiagian  race  ;  and  was  thus  alipost  coeval 
with  the  monarchy.  Its  abbots  distinguished  themselves  by  tfaetr  ta- 
knts  and  their  integrity,  during  many  an  eventful  year  ;  and  so  in- 
tsfwoven  was  its  history  with  tb&t  of  the  country^  that  the  annals  of 
St.  Denis  became  the  records  of  France.  It  was  honored  in  a  partt« 
enlar  manner  by  the  n^yid  family»  and  was  from  ita  foundation  the 
manMleum  of  the  sovereigns  of  France.  It  was  at  an  early  perioii 
tmmed  by  the  Normans  in  one  of  their  predatory  inroads,  but  i«3<» 
tared  with  increased  magnificence^  and  sometime  alter  rebuilt  in  ila 
piescnt  form  by  Suger»  the  celebrated  abbot,  who  governed  France  an 
regent  in  the  absence  of  %i.  Lewis.  Its  dccorationa,  as  may  eaaily 
be  supposed,  were  worthy  its  antiqnitjf  and  high  destination  ;  ana 
fietlea  vnnllSy  and  storied  windows,  and  rich  shrines,  and  marble  al* 
tars,  comtoined  their  influence  to  heighten  its  majesty,  and  to  awe  aad 
de%ht  the  spectator.  It  was  served  by  a  nnmereus  f ralemity  of  leara» 
ed  and  holy  monks ;  fumes  of  incense  ascended  daily  from  ifs  altms  ; 
and  morning,  noon,  and  night,  the  toues  of  the  organ,  ami  Ike  note* 
of  the  ehoir,  echoed  from  its  vaults.  Such  was  St.  Dema  in  its  f^nry 
Ittd  such  1  beheld  it  in  the  year  1700. 

'  In  1802,  1  revisited  it  The  ruins  of  the  abbey  strewed  the 
ground.  The  church  stood  stript  and  profaned;  the  wind  roared 
tbroi^  the  unglazed  windows,  and  mnrnrared  round  the  vaults;  the 
rain  dropt  from  the  roof,  and  deluged  the  pavement ;  the  royal  dead 
had  been  torn  from  the  repositories  of  departed  greatness ;  the  booa» 
of  blBrees  had  been  made  the  plaything  of  diildren,  and  tlie  dust  of 
monarch  had  been  scattered  to  the  wind.  The  clock  alone  remained 
in  the  tower,  tolling  every  quaner,  as  if  to  measnre  the  time  per* 
mitted  to  the  abomination  ofiesoiathUf  and  recoiH  eaeh  repeated  act 
of  sacrilege  smd  impiety.' 

Our  author  passes  into  the  city,  tbrongb  ^he  gate  of  Sc 
Denis,  a  triumphal  areh  erected  in  honor  of  Louis  XiV.  the 
architecture  of  which  is  not  remarkable  for  graee  of  propor- 
tions, or  beauty  of  ornament.  This  leads  to  a  lon^  narrow 
street,  with  loftv  houses  on  either  side,  a  stream  of  black 
mire  in  the  middle,  and  stench  and  noisomeness  all  around. 
Nor  does  the  stranger  perceive  much'  improvement  as  he 
advances  into  the  papitaU    All  the  streets  of  Paris  are  nar- 
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n>w,  dorky  and  diBgmting*  Here  a  most  deBcriptive  skcid. 
of  the  city  follows,  includiog  the  royal  palacea,  oridgeS|  and 
public  buildiags,  &c.  &e. 

*  In  diiircheB,  notwithatanding  the  deTafltation*  of  the  rerolatlMi 
and  fhe  treacheroiui  iiidifferer»ce  of  Napoleon's  govenubeat,  Paris  ia 
atill  rich  ;  and  though  Notre  Dame  is  inferior  to  Westminster,  and 
Sainto  Genenerei    to  St.  Paui's;  though  the  portico  of  St.  lfartiB*8, 
St.  George*s,  Bluomsbury,  aad  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  are 
Qore  simple  and  correct  than  any  similar  decoration  in  the  Frenek 
capita!  ;  yet,  not  only  two  churches  which  I  have  mentioned,  bat 
St.  Roch,  St.  Sulpice,  St.  Eustache,  and  that  of  the  Invalids,  ara 
most  noble  edifices,  and  far  superior  in  magnitude  to  all  the  churches 
in  London,  with  exception  of  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster.     In  inte- 
rior decorations  and  splendor,  even  these  sink  into  insignificance  com- 
pared with  the  Parisian  temples.    The  superiority  of  Uie  latter  in  this 
lespect,  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  only  to  the  majestic  character  of  the 
predominant  religion,  and  to  the  more  active  piety  of  its  votaries,  bill 
to  the  prevalence  of  a  purer  state,  which  proscribes  pews  andakieeai^ 
and  central  pidptts,  with  every  contrivance  to  encumber  the  pavemeat 
and  to  obstruct  the  general  view ;  and  which  at  the  same  time  recpiireSy 
that  the  interior  of  i:harches  should  be  embelliahed  with  as  much  care 
and  attention  as  otiier  public  edifices,  and  tliat  the  table  of  the  Laid 
should  be  graced  with  as  much  decency,  as  an  ordinary  sideboard.    I 
have  said,  notwithstanding  the  devastations  of  the  revolution ;  pie^ 
vious  to  that  explosion  of  national  phrenzy,  there  were  in  Paris  taa 
hundred  and  twenty-two  churches,  of  which  forty-five  were  paro- 
chial ;  of  theas  there  remain  twelve  parochial  and  twenty**seven  sm4> 
curudw  minor  parish  churches,  in  all  thirly'-uiBe' churches  for  puUie 
or  parochial  service.    The  others  have  either  been  demoHsbed,  or 
turned  into  manufactories,  schools,  or  granaries.    I'he  greater  part  of 
•  those  which  remained,  w^re  pillaged,  stript  of  all  their  aiarble,  braaB,, 
statues,  paintings,  and  even  altars  and  pulpits^  the  painted  windows 
were  not  often  spared,  aud  the  lead  and  copper  of  the  roof  not  ua» 
frequently  carried  off.    Thus  they  were  all  reduced  to  a  lamentdile 
state  of  degradation,  nakedness,  aud  giadual  decay ;  and  in  that  state^ 
they  remained  till  the  religion  of  the  nation  once  more  became  that  of 
the  state :  Christianity  resumed  its  external  honoi^    The  attention 
of  government  wtis  then  directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  churches  ; 
but  as  Napoleon  acted  more  from  political  tiian  religious  motives,  and 
confined  his  liberality  within  the  narrowest  bounds  of  strict  necessity, 
the  work  of  restoration  proceeded  slowly ;  and  many,  or  rather  most 
cburches  still  exhibit  tlie  traces  of  revolutionary  profanation.' 

The  stranger's  curiosity  to  contemplate  the  celebrated 
itatues  and  painting^s  that  adorn  the  ca|Mtal  of  France,  will 
■atoraUy  lead  bim  to  visit  this  magnificent  collection  \  biif 
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nkeii  the  first  transports  of  admiratioii  shall  subsicl^,  w'fflf 
what  sentimeQta  of  iudignation  urilliie  not  reflect  on  the  r»^ 
pacious  violence,  and  saerilespous  dei^poti^niy  that  has  rob- 
bed  tialf  Europe  of  its  dearest  treasures,  and  stolen  from  the 
•acred  altars  those  splendid  appendages,  ivith  which  piety 
and  wealth  had  laboured  to  adorn 'them. 

*  Yon  of  cdtirse  expect  some  obfterrations  on  the  two  celebrated 
collections  of  fitatues  and  of  pictures,  tvliich  are  supposed  to  render 
Paris  the  seat  of  the  arts,  and  to  give  it  a  superiority  over  Rome  it- 
aelf,  vith  all  itg  antiquities  and  all  its  glories.  The  subject  is  too 
extensive  for  a  letter;  ve  must  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
observatimis. 

*  The  collections  occupy  part  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  old  Louvre^ 
and  the  whole  of  the  new  Lonrre^  or  the  gallery  of  couimunication 
between  the  ThuiUeries  and  the  former  palace.  The  lower  hails  are 
consecrated  to  the  statues,  and  are  seven  in  number,  including  the 
Testifoule ;  some  ars  paved  with  marble,  and  the  ceilings  of  all  are 
painted :  their  magnitude  is  uot  striking  with  the  exception  of  the 
oall,  which  was  opened,  and  furnished  the  latest,  called  the  Saiie  des 
Flenves. 

^  These  halls  contain  more  than  three  hundred  statues,  aJmost  all 
ancient,  most  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  some  coi^^idered  ha  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  art,  and  the  greatest  eflbrts  of  Grecian  talent.  Such  an 
assemblage  is,  without  doubt  striking,  and  must,  we  should  n«iturallyr 
imagine,  excite  the  greatest  admiration  and  delight.  Yet,  un- 
fortunately, there  are  circumstances  \vhich«  if  I  may  judge  from  my 
own  feelings,  and  the  feelings  of  many  foreign,  and  even  some  French 
spectators,  diminish  both  our  plt-asure  an^  our  astonishment  at  such 
an  extraordinary  exhibition.  In  the  first  place,  the  halls  are  not  em- 
bellished in  such  a  style  of  magnificence  as  becomes  the  combination 
of  wonders  which  they  contain ;  in  the^next  place  thoy  are  too  gloo- 
Bjy  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  arrangement  is  extremf^ly  defective. 

*  Sculpture  and  architecture  are  sister  arts  ;  they  ought  to  be  in- 
separable ;  the  living  forms  of  the  former  are  made  to  grace  and 
enliven  the  palaces  and  the  temples  of  the  lalter.  Hesides,  the  em- 
perors of  Rome  and  the  deities  of  Grteces  at  enthroned  under  cohnnns, 
ht^  stood  enshrined  in  the  mids^t  of  marble  porfiro<'s;  a  flood  of 
iighj  burst  upon  the  domes  >over  their  heads,  and  all  the  colors  of 
maVole  gleamed  from  the  pavement  and  played  round  their  pedestals. 
Thus  encircled  with  light,  and  glory,  and  beauty,  they  appeared  an 
ancient  Athens  and  in  modem  Rome,  each,  accordin<^  to  its  dignify, 
in  its  ni<he  of  honor,  or  in  its  separate  tf  mple,  high  above' tlie  crowd^. 
and  distioguishLdas  much  by  its  site  as  by  its  excellence. 

*  How  degraded  are  the  captive  gods  and  emperors,  the  iitiprisoned 
heroes  and  sages  of  the  Lonvre !  The  floors  are  flagged,  (kc  wails  ar«( 
plustervd,  Ut«  ceilings  arched,  the  windowi;  rare  ;  a  few  scanty  beama^ 
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t  gbre  on  the  Hfeless  fonnsy  as  if  toshew  Ihe  paleness  of  the  map- 
T>]e,  and  the  confusion  in  which  gods  and  animals,  heroes  and  Toseay 
historical  beings  and  mytholog^oal  fables  crowd  around. 

*  The  Laocoon  and  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere,  it  is  true,  occupy  the 
most  distinguished  plare,  each  in  its  particular  hall ;  but  the  way  to 
the  latter  is  obstructed  by  a  whole  line  of  minor  forms ;  and  in  his 
haste  to  coDteuiplate  the  matchless  gronpe  of  the  former,  the  spect^ 
tor  stumbles  upon  the  Venus  of  Medicis  ! 

*  It  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  France  is  deficient  in  artists,  or 
that  her  artists  are  all  deficient  in  taste ;  but  it  may  happen  that  iti 
France,  as  well  as  in  many  other  countries,  the  best  artists  are  not 
always  the  most  favoured ;  and  that  it  is  much  easier  to  sovereigns  to 
give  employment,  than  to  endow  those  whom  it  employs  with  judg* 
meut  and  abilities. 

*  Statues,  like  pictures,  one  wonld  imagine,  ought  to  be  anranged 
so  as  to  form  the  history  of  the  art ;  so  as  to  lead  the  spectator  from  - 
the  first  efforts  of  untutored  nature,  to  the  bold  outline  of  the  £gyp« 
tiana,  to  the  full,  the  breathing  perfection  of  the  Greeks. 

'  Vases  might  precede  the  forms  of  animals,  animals  might  lead 
to  men,  to  heroes,  to  sages,  and  to  gods.  Altars  and  tripods  might 
be  placed  before  the  divinities  to  which  they  are  sacred  ;  and  the  fevf 
grand  master-pieces  might  stand  each  in  the  center  of  its  own  tempted 
and  be  allowed  to  engross  the'  admiration  of  those  who  entered  it^ 
sanctuary.  If  the  ddssics  furnish  any  reference  or  elucidation,  i^ 
might  be  inscribed  in  marble  tablets  on  the  walji^ ;  and  Virgil  and 
Homer  might  be  employed  in  developing  the  design  of  the  sculptor^ 
or  the  sculptor  become  the  commentator  of  Virgil  and  Homer. 

*  From  the  Halls  of  Statues  a  most  magnificent  flight  of  stone  steps, 
adomedby  marble  pillars,  leads  to  the  gallery  of  pictures.  The  spec^ 
tator  ascends  with  a  pleasure  that  increases  as  he  passes  the  nobis 
saloon  sei^ng  as  an  antichamber  to  the  museum  ;  but  when  he  stands 
at  its  entrance,  and  beholds  a  gallery  of  fourteen  hundred  feet  extending 
in  immeasurable  perspective  before  him,  he  starts  with  surprise  and 
ftdmiratioii.  ..  The  varietr-of  tints  that  line  the  sides,  the  splendid  glow 
of  the  gilding  above,  the  bla2e  that  breaks  through  the  lateral  win^ 
dows,  and  the  tempered  lights  that  fall  from  the  roof  mingle  together 
in  the  perspective,  and  frcmi  a  most  singular  and  fas^inatisg  combina* 
tion  of  light  and  shade,  of  splendor  and  obscurity.'  r 

*  The  pictures  are  arranged  according  to  the  schools;  and  the 
schools  are  divided  by  marble  pillars.  Of  these  divisions  some  are 
Ugh  ted  from  above,  while  others  are  exposed  to  the  glare  of  cross 
lights  from  the  lateral  windows ;  a  defect  which  1  believe  is  to  hk 
lemedied.  The  French  school  comes  first  in  place,  and  from  it  the 
spectator  passes  to  the  Dutch,  the  German,  and  the  Italian  scImoIs. 
Little  can  be  objected  to  this  arrangement:  but  the  impartial  critic 
amy  he  diipoaed  to  complain,  when  he  finds  Claude  Lorrain,  a  German 
by  birtti,  and  an  Italian  by  education  ranked  among  French  paint- 
en  ;..wlieil  he  seeo  the  composition  of  modern  artists,  whose  name^ 
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are  little  known,  and  whose  title  to  £aiiia  is  hot  certainly  yei  cstaW 
£slied»  placed  on  a  line  with  the  acknowledged  masters  of  the  art ; 
and  when  he  discovers  the  glare  and  contortion  of  David's  figures 
'starting  on  the  very  walls  that  display  the  calmness  and  the  repose  of 
fNrassin's  scenery.  In  truth  the  former  artist,  to  the  national  defects 
€f  glitter,  bustle,  and  contortion,  has  superadded  the  absurdity  §i 
^legrading  Greek  and  Roman  heroes  into  revolutionary  assassins, 
and  converting  the  sternness  of  Brutus  and  of  Cato  into  the  infernal 
jgrin  of  Marat  and  Robespierre. 

*  To  complain  of  the  number  of  pictures  in  a  gallery  would  be  utt- 
leasonable  ;  yet  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  many  splendid 
til>jects  when  united  eclipse  each  other;*  and  that  master-pieces^ 
flaced  in  contact,  must  necessarily  dazzle  the  eye  and  divide  the 
attention.  Paintings,  therefore,  which  are  confessedly  the  fiist  speci* 
mens  of  the  art,  ought  to  be  placed  separate,  each  in  its  own  apartment* 
teider  the  influence  of  a  light  peculiarly  its  own,  and  with  all  its  a^- 
iMropriate  accompaniments. 

*  Having  thus  spoken  with  due  admiration  of  this  astonishing 
collection,  1  must  particularly  as  a  ^stranger  menti(^n  with  becoming 
i^plause  and  acknowledgment,  the  very  liberal  regulations  whi<ji 
open  it  on  stated  occasions  to  the  French  public,  and  at  all  times 
(Sanday  only  excepted)  to  fereigners.  No  apprehension  sesms  to  be 
enttttained  of  mischief,  either  from  design  or  negligence,  or  awk« 
irardness,  and  Httle  or  no  superintendency  is  employed  to  prevent  it : 
these  treasures  of  ancient  and  modem  art  are  trusted  without  di^idenoe 
to  the  taste  and  the  honor  of  the  public' 

Oar  author  takes  a  classical  survey  of  the  dHTeretit  orders 
nf  architecture  prevalent  in  the  public  edifices.  SpeajLtn^ 
of  the  Thuilleries,  he  says,  there  is  scarce  a  spot  in  the  in* 
terior  furniture  of  this  palace,  or  in  tlie  decorations  of  iks 
vault  of  the  gallery,  or  in  the  edifices  newly  erected,  or  ia 
the  old  ones  repaired,  where  an  N,  or  a  bee,  or  aa  eagle,  <»r 
n  thunderbolt,  or  the  words,  Jena,  Auslerliti,  Marci^^ 
&,c.  &c.  are  not  discernible. 

.    What  a  painful  memento  must  these  records  of  himaa 
vanity  prove  to  tlie  Bourbons  ! 
'    We  conclude  with  the  following  affecting  picture. 

*  Bat  the  military  system  receiwd  its  full  perfection  from  the  geiiiai 
^f  Bonaparte  ;  he  interwove  it  inio  ali  the  institutions  of  tlw  ttumatxy^ 
into  all  the  ol^es  of  life,  into  all  the  operations  of  govemmeiil,  aiid 
even  into  all  the  intercourse  of  society.  Priati  and  pictures,  aoogs 
|md  stories,  shews,  exhibitions,  and  amusements,  all  were  cnplo^rMi 
^  vehicles  of  this  spirit ;  and  it  would  have  been  woadevful  iadosd, 
tf  accompanied  by  so  many  victories  abroad,  and  hj  so  ma^.jr  pa- 
j^eants  at  hom^j  it  bad  not  becsne^the  proratling  tasts  of  tibe  kadoa; 
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MiAif  l^ktSM  iftall  bad  aot  been  CMVcrtodiDlo  a  camp,  «nJl  eveiy 
rhild  a  aoldien 

*  Now  what  tras  th«  apirit  of  the  FreBch  army  under  Napdeaa.; 
ik  Bpirit  of  atheism  and  vice  alinoat  incredible.  The  French  soldier 
was  taa^t to  adore  his.  enp^ror  and  to  ob«^  hi»  offlcers,  and  this  idm 
tas  only  cre^d»  hU  oaly  duty  i  beyoad  this  he  was  abandoned  to. his 
wmn  discretion,  that  i$  to  bia  pasKi<ii«  and  to  bis  ignoranco;  and'en- 
coaraged  to  give  every  appetite  its  tull  play.  Hence  those  scenes  of 
npine,  lost  aad  cruelty,  exhibited  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  ail  the 
iqcBVUilated  woea  of  unhappy  Gemuuiy:  IrSbkU  1^  told  inthoul 
doubt  by  the  panegyrists  ot  Napoleon,  that  soldiers  of  all  naticaia 
aura  disorderly  and  vicious,  and  dial  the  British  army  itself  has  le^ 
•ome  memorials  of  its  laivless  spirit  at  BadajoK  aixd  St.  Sebastian.  But 
if  armies, '  formed  of  iadividuals,  whose  minds,  in  general  at  le{|S^ 
kave  been  seasoned  by  christian  instruction,  and  whose  consciences^ 
hammet  deiled,  ai«  yet  alive  to  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  awake  to  die  panga  of  remorse,  and  the  terrors  of  divina 
wmgeance ';  if  aimies  acting  under  ofificers  of  principle,  honor,  and 
lbiiipapity»  and  kept  in  constaai  clieck,  not  only  by  the  authority  of 
llieir  superiors,  but  by  the  more  powerful  iafluence  of  tha  opioioa 
apd  tha  estimation  of  their  Chrittiaa  coantrymen,  are  yet  so  depraieed 
^od  so  niscbitvoua,  so  apt  to  indulge  foul  passions,  aod  to  perpatrata 
aUcdg  of  cruelty,  what  roust  an  army  be,  when  free  from  all  thesa 
wholesome  restraints,  when  ignorant  and  regardless  of  virtue  aad  c^ 
irice,  jwithout  fear  of  God,  without-  respect  for  themaelvaa  or  their 
Mlow^creaturee,  without  one  thought  or  one  wish  beyond  the- mamen^ 
•nd  Boofiing  alike  at  the  hopes  and  the  terrors  of  immortality. 

<  Such  an  army  is  a  confederacy-  of  banditti,  a  legion  of  demonSt 
let  loose  upon  the  creation  to  disfigure  and  to  dastory  its  beauties* 
Now,  into  this  school  of  wickedness  every  youth  in  France  was  com* 
peUed  to  enter ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  deep,  the  indelible  im^ 
pression  which  the  blasphemies,  and  the  crimes  of  so  many  thou- 
■and  fiends,  must  n^ake  upon  the  minds  of  boys  of  seventeea*  Tba 
previous  instructions,  even  of  pioua .  parents,  cannot  be  supp^ad  to 
reaiat,  for  any  time,  the  deadly  iniueuce  of  such  conversation  and 
euunple ;  while  if  the  mind  be  not  fortified  by  holy  lessons,  but,  on 
the  omitrary,  present  a  mere  blank  to  its  action,  rapid  indeed  will 
be  the  work  of  perdition,  and  deep  and  lasting  its  impression- 

*  When  it  is  considered  how  ottea  the  ranks  of  tha  French  army 
have  been  thinned  aad  fiOcd  up  again,  and  bow  often  swepi  totaOy 
•way  and  renewed,  it  will  be  easy  to  form  an  idea  of  the  prodigious 
ttultitudea  that  must  have  passed  through  it,  and  consequently  how  ^ 
fur  its  influence  must  have  extended,  and  to  what  degree  its  spirit  and 
diaracter  muat  have  becon^  the  spirit  and  tha  chajcactec  of  tha  nation 
itaelC  In  truth,  few  among  the  younger  part  of  tha  coMyynily  cam 
poaaibly  have  escaped  the  contagion  ;  and  it  will  not  be  exfigg^ration 
to  say,  that  in  no  country  h^  atheism,  perfect,  practical  «gjieism» 
Ittde  such  an  awful  progress  as  in  France,  and  now  here  mora  Qomm 

Crit.  Rbv,  VoL  e,  Septetnb^r,  1814,  T 
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pletely  itimed  the  haman  mind,  and  deprived  it.of  tterf  sefiiiblani# 
of  yirtue,  eVery  spaifc  af  Mrorth  and  generosity.' 


Art. v.— Gr^^ee ;  a  poem;  in  three  parts';  ^ith  notes,  clasrical 
illtistrattons,  and  sketches  of  the  sc^erv.  By  William  Haygartfa* 
Esq.  A.M.  Quarto.  Pp.  804.  With  plates.  £2.  12s.  6d. 
1814* 

'  TB49  wofi^y  althougb  unequal  in  its  nierit«?,  eaiinot  b# 
o&erwiae  esteemed,  than  as  a  spirited  display  of  poetie 
genias,  embellished  by  classic  study,  and  enriohed  bj 
prbfonnd  research.  It  presents  us  Mrith  a  comparative 
▼iew  of  ancient  and  modern  Greece,  from  the  auimated 
pencil  of  a  master ;  and^  the  grandeur  of  the  subject  is^ 
•Ycry  Tray,  worthy  .of  the  accomplished  artist.    : 

Throughout  the  tasteful  scenery,  thus  offered  to  our 
admiration,  we  own  our  feelings  captive.  A  kind  of 
magic  transports  us  to  the  objects  variously  pourtrayed : 
we  contemplate  them  with  enthusiasm  :  sympathy  awakentf 
in  our  minds ;  and  we  linger,  as  we  pursue,  the  rich 
^mriety  that  embodies  *  the  feast  of  reason  with  the  flow  of 

•Otth* 

The  volume  opens  with  an  invocation  ;  in  course  of  wliich^ 
iho  reader  is  invited  to  the  banquet. 

•  Ye  then  endowM  with  natnre^s  fairest  gifts. 
Children  of  taste  and  fancy,  in  whose  heart* 
The  flood  of  life  beats  quicker,  when  ye  hear 
The  song  of  ancient  times,  th*  ivmortal  tale 
Of  bold  heroic  deeds,  and  firm  resolve 
And  dauntless  enterprise ;  whose  kindling  eyes 
Ftash  indignation  on  the  servile  lays 
Of  minions  cronching  at  a  tyrant's  throne,  .  . 

•  But  glow  with  transport  at  the  deathless  hymn 
Raised  to  the  godlike  men,  who  barM  their  breasts. 
And  wingM  tifieir  bloody  falchions  in  defence 

Of  sacred  liberty :  ye  who  can  find 
In  cv^ry  mould'riiig  stone,  and  tnoss-grown  shaffji 
A  voice,  whose  eloquence  can  touch  the  heart 
'    With  more  tme  sympathy  than  all  the  pomp 
'•        Of  invohited  periods ;  ye  who  love 

•  |fajeatiettature,.ftnd  delight  to  tract  ^.      ' 
^            Her  solitary  stens  amidst  the  wilds 

Of  rude  niagnincence,  attend  my  song. 
And  I  Yvill  lead  yoa  by  a  varied  waj 
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Ver  men  rocks,  that  lean  upon  the  breast*  '      -   t 

Of  the  diark  billow,  bj  the  yawning  (ulph  ,      .      ; 

Of  kideous.caveros,  through  the  shade  of  woods,  ^ 

And  scenes  immortalised  in  Grtcian  strains.*  ., 

What  wag  Chreece ;  and  how  did  it  acquire  its  mdA 
renowD....its  proud  superiority  i  '  ,' 

By  emalaition !  / 

«  Warm'd  into  life,  and  eherish'd  bf  the  breatli  ^ 

Of  popular  applause^  amidst  these  scho^ 
The  arts  put  forth  their  tender  shoots,  and  bloQSl'd         j 
With,more  than  mortal  beauty.  Sculpture's  band 
Rounded  the  marble  to  a  living  form;  -    a 

Painting  suspended  her  heroic  tales  .  , 

Inthe  vast  temple  for  her  eountry^s  eye;  ,     ,,  r 

The  muse  of  history  from  fable's  rust 
CleansM  timers  dark  tablets,  and  aloud  proclaim^d|» 
The  wond'rous  legends  to  impatient  crowds  ; 
Whilst  poesy  and  song  uniting  pour'd   .       - 
.    •      'Fhe  -tide  of  rapture  on  the  yielding  soul. 

BJest  country  !  where  each  laboring  hind  eon^ess*^ 
The  charm  of  fancy,  and,  unskiird  himself 
In  art,  admired  the  artist's  magic  pow*ni.' 

Greece,  thus/ became  the  soil  of  eruditioii....the  habi* 
tation  of  the  arts.  In  Pausanius  we  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  mdgnifiiDeDt  aspect  it  presented  in  the  reiga 
if  Antoninus  Pius  ;  and,  we  are  lost  in  admiration,  of  the 
niimber  and  beauty  of  the  temples,  pictures,  and  statues, 
Which  he  enumerates. 

But,  in  Greece,  if  an  artist  produced  a  work  of  talent, 
he  was  declared  to  have  ennobled  the  city  of  his  birth. 
His  performance  was  recited  at  the  Olympic  games,  or 
displayed  in  the  temples,  and  the  socoessful  candidate 
was  presented  to  the  gaze  of  an  applauding^  multitude. 
This  was  the  emula|,ive.  spark, .  that  kindled  the  glewing^ 
flame  of  genius,  antdga^e  it'deseryed  supremacy. 

The  classic  scholar  weeps  oyer  desolated  Athens;  and 
exclaims  where  ar^, '  now,  the  Grecian  gympasla  ?  where 
the  learned  acadenkies  ?  where  her  seynlnaries  of  instruc-^ 
tion?  where  hep  teachers?  where,  in  short,^  is. the  Gre- 
cian language?         ' 

But  the  coldly  calculating^  statesman  feels  uotvor  will 
not  feel....that  the  arts  are  essential  to  national  prosperity* 
He  giyes  a  liberally  fostering  hand  to  commerce,  to  VLffti^ 
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culture,  and  to  manufactures ;  but  hp  is  sminejy  ignom 
rant,  that  the  nUpfe'^W  At^nsi  "has  siirvjTed  the '^fcck  of 
many  ages;  no(' ofily^'on'^afecduni  of  the  blarfi*  decree  of 
Attainments  It^aCqinred  tn  the  fioe  arts ;  but,  jif  conse- 
quence of  the  eloquence  of  its  orators^,  and  the  excellence 
fV  !fS  Si\^^.  ^i?4  fiolMik^al  iBsti(iijion»....|J{  of  nhtcb,  de- 
note security^,  freedom  an4  l^appijQies^ .! 

Their  areopagus,  had  attained  so  sublime  %>  nputpiioD, 
that  the  gods  were  fifuratiTely  supposed  to  assist  at 
its  delibemtibns ';  ^hife^  neitbbourln^  '  and  independent 
princes,  Tolunt^rily/  sttbmitteuth^ir  disputes'  to  its*  august 
decisions.  •-"'^-   '-'    '    --   *•  f   "-    "'    " 

In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  solitary  ip|Ln  of  science 
^^preciates  the  chiracter  of  Hbe  ancient  preeks,  |ie  will 
explore  the  constitutional  c^jclii^^sg'ofour  xnouer^ 'policy, 
which    mechanically  ^  sacriiic!e^,*  ^o     the    im(i[i,^4iatc    ao^ 


transitory  a<^yautag^9  of  cdmnierce,  \ik§  s(abl§  wd  perma* 
Bent  hdiiors  of  our  ^li^pir.^  li^^i  ougbi  to  h^,  ia  aU  things^ 
pre-eminent ' 

Under  the  disadvantages  of  national  apathy,  and  Be« 
glected  sctence,  otir'  author,  confessing  hinf^self  unknown^ 
has  ventured  on  the  expensive  publication  of  a  classical 
wark,  descriptiTeof* th^  scenery,*  hiabners,'  and  antiquities 
of  the  Greeks.    This  worl^  was  desigped    in  tlie  9{>,uc|ry 


m 


<  Bat  where  pointed  ofifi 
Bise  b^'and'ti^ip^;  add  tB^  g^therM  shade 
€f  melaacbol^  cypress  Veils  th^^  dlijr ; 
wbere  potasouniis  heatt^  sate ^e dank  drop 
'  wa^?  '^^  %  ^^ave,  or  fatting  kaf . 
iakw  the  deathlike  silence,  Aere  t^e  iovw^ 
^  madtfegi  re^^  i^b  his  l{edr  of  (int. :         • ' 
IS  %aA  IS  clench^  across  his  ^brol^l^ji^  bresst, 
iVU  pSk  Kn&bs,^  sniinking '  to  the  bl^    are  vjjppl 
With  Uttered  rags,  his  matted,  hair  entirinTa 
Wkh^i«ed'an^  Wi6ie^f  fo^H,  hair  sbrouds^  die<^ 
ThIlaiJtft  sfliileti;  ilr^re'^ttkinfit  ^ftfi?     ^ 
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the  Thessalian    plains,   renowned  for  its  earlieat  aequire* 
meats  in  the  aVIs  aUTift  ^cieddesV 

•Whilst  yet  t^erest.of  pi^aof  i^^mk  in  nig^V 
The  earliest  dawn  .of  jBcieniie  and, of  art  _  %,  ,  . ; 
Beamed  on  tbi^  plains  ;  tfieir  subtle  teiiafl|ti^fr^ ..,.« ^ 
Moulded  the  lyre'^  rude  fordr,  tand  frpm  its^.  ^trk^ 
I>rew  forth  to^hal'niog;!crowfki.tW,^]ieitin  tioites 
Of  Harmony ;  the^  fiVstwilh  dariia«r  hgHwI, ..  *. ,  i 
Rein*dthe  proud  8t«ed;.uid.  taught  h^mlto  qW 
The  curb  and  giHul,  and  froia  his  pastunes  wiw 
Led  him  the  future  partnet  of, their ,tmb;..^ 
In  chase  and  battler;  uo|  to  them  ai^i^awii 
Th  e  potent  virtues  of  each  herb  ,ahd  jflox'rt  .  >      ^  ^^ 
Th^-y  first,  with  skill  «afWou«,,hcuia',4  A3  sCM, 
Mingled  the  ju^pes,  and  to  •  saflTniig  ibann,, 
Held  out  the  draugfht  to  doofhisieFeoah  lin*.  < 
'  Then  ha^py  we're  thy  plains^  0 JhqMyl 
Thy  tower' tf  cities  dbc&'d  the  wide4Jxpanae« ,.•.; 
With  opulence  and'spteUour^pKeoty  n^C|M  ^ 

Amidst^'her  jg;«M^n'l|arv^^,andiier  fields  *      - 

Smiling-,  with  vintA*tflionoure ;  in^liiatiTr  ,4 
Bent  cheerful  ft  his' daily  task,  and  .earfd,, .       ;  •  - 
His  labours  Willi  a~soii# ;  at  the  hoawe  bJasi  *  \ji^.^ 
Of  war,  widi'^eam'd  th^  champaign  with  tbe:blaa«l 
Of  waving  crests  and  lances/ a^  tKy  sons    .    e^,.* 
Arm'cffor  the  battTe  ;'  ailli  where  p^e  di^lsy'^d 
Herljraq^lvororive,  jbyousthay  retiiTn!d 
^   To  clasp  a  lovely  ofls^rtilg  at  theiif^tes.^  .  < 
Such  were  tbj'  sbmeT/ani^ !  i^ltiit*ai«  they  naif  ?*    ^ 

Pursuing  his  Iabo4ri  our  wi^PF?  FT^^ffjV  ^ff^^^ 
the  iparious  cities  of  Greece*  ,  H^  iTBprpa^aj^'^Sjpjar^j^aB^ 
^▼es  ti  Corintti'  itlt  merited  »pf>l&i|se;  ii^terweayii^  tho 
dignified  records  of  hi^tvSrf,  irf'ith  the  fwe^t^simpiiQities 
iof  artless  anecdofe;  mucli  ttf  Al^  iftyie  ofThomaon*  ,.^ 

His  Tisioil  of  tVe  d^ltV  6i  Athens,  who  ip4iaeB  % 
tfl^endid  pageant  Jiieforc  p*  iifia^natibW  *  ^iU  hfe'  read 
vrith  great  interesjt.  ^  fi^  Vjn^^^^^^^  ettroleflBot  mfltinf 
ipeace^  witb  jtlie  horrprs  qi  mU  war'...* 

^tmine  stalked  raving  throiign  her  silcni  stre<« 
And  9tein  oppression  drew  the  galGngr  J^h^^i^ 


£kM  round   her    canti^j^^^ 
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We  cannot  resist   giTing  the  following  inToeatiM  H 
Sritaja,  in^  iatour  of  oppre88ed....degraded....Greece ! 

^  And  0  my  coiutiy  !  let  thy  voice  be  bewd 

Anidtt  the  din  of  battle,  Uke'the  cry 

Of  t  the  wild  eagle  in  the  tempest's  roar ; 

Whep  Hdlas  rises  to  assert  her  rights. 

Be  not  farfrom  her :  let  tfiy  chieftairis  sage 

Dfaeact  the  onset,  and  thy  hardy  sons 

Be  foremost  in  the  fight  which  Britons  lore, 

The  fight  ios  Uberty.    When  tartur*d  Greeca 

Raises  her  rappiieating  eyes  to  thee. 

Turn  not  awa^,  nor  let  thy  yirtuous  name* 

Pledged  to  a  faithless  horde  of  infidels. 

Be  made  the  safeguard  of  her  tyrants— No— 

Rather  let  your  united  legions  guide 

The'bdit'of  Vengeance,  that  the  cross  may  shine 

Once  more  upon  the  Hellespont,  and  prayers 

Of  christian  sanctity  again  be  heard 

Within  Istaiiibols  *  domes.    To  raise  thine  ami 

Between  th'oppressor  and  oppressed,  to  break 

The  fetters  of  the  captire,  and.  declare 

Ihat  the  poorslsTe  who  treads  thy  shores,  is  frecj^ 

Has  always  been  tiiy  high  prerogatiTe ; 

Hence  thou  art  happy,  and  whilst  Europe  seems 

One  dismal  dungeon,  circled  in  with  waJls 

Of  ste^i  -and  watch'd  by  sleepless  sentinels,    • 

The  natives  of  thy  soil  still  feel  the  breath 

Of  freedom  fan  their  cheeks.    Thou  stand'st  alone 

With  thy  few  warriors  in  the  narrow  pass. 
The.  world's  Thermopylae,  and  whilst  one  hand 

Wares  the  red  sabre  of  thy  righteous  cause, 
^     Tlie  other  proffers  to  a  sinful  world 

The  ^pel,  and  lets  fall  the  heaUng  dews 
'      Of  charity  upon  the  fester  dwouods 

Of  suffering  mortals,  hence  my  bosom  glows 
^      With  gratitude  thatl  was  bom   thy  son  ; 

And  tbsse  thy  deeds  of  mercy  and  of  peace 
•'•    IShall  more  avail  thee  in  the  dreadful  hour 

Of  periU  itbai^  that  thine  anconquer'd  fleets  . 
;     Haveli^pie  their  thunders  o'er  the  distant  wave. 
Where  keel  ne'er  plough'd  before  ;  or  that  a  host 
Of  eastern  potentates,  with  bended  knee. 
Crouch  at  the  footstool  of  thy  gorgeous  throne. 
*  Yt$,  wretched  Greece !  benea&  my  country's  shieU 
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Thoa  still  may'^t  vanquish  and  be  free  a^n ; 

Oppressions  hand  is  faint  mxh  tort'rin^  thee. 

And  droops  its  palsied  str«a^.    Thoa  bast  atOD^d^ 

By  a  long^  age  of  agony  and  grief, 

Tot  all  thy  former  vices,  and  the  tears 

Pour*d  down  thy  bosom,  in  the  bittto  hour 

Of  thy  captivity,  have  washed  the  stains 

Of  guilt  which  sullied  thy  (nstoric  page. 

The  storm  has  spent  its  rage,  an  eve  of  peacf 

Areaks  o*6r  flie  bosom  of  thy  troubled  sea*  ,     . 

Thy  Moslem  hrrants  totter  on  their  thronss, 

And^oon  would  fsai,  but  that  the  deadly  feuds  ' 

Of  christians  (shame  t%  Europe  and  her  sons) 

Have  propped  the  crumbling  fabric  of  their  pow'r. 

Yes,  wretched  Greece  1  thy  sons  may  still  bd  free— > 

The  manly  brow,  though  daunted,  not  subdued^  ^ 

The  hyacinthaa  locks  ^t  dust'riag  hang 

O'er  their  broad  shouldersi  tht  wdl  molded  limb. 

The  graceful  form^  the  dark  eye,  fashing  &re» 

Attest  the  progeny  of  those  who  bled 

At  Marathon,  and  promise  future  deeds 

To  rival  the  achievements  of  their  sires* 

*  I  hear  the  echoes  of  the  rustic  pipe 
Warbling  the  pleasures  of  a  pasfral  life; 
I  listen  to  the  spirit  stirring  ode 
Caltii^  on  Sparta's  ahildren  to  be  free. 
O  liberty  and  rural  peao^-*-wliast  more 

Can  ihortsJs  prav  for  ?  the  awakening  muse,  "  ^ 

Bursting  the  leaden  slumbers  which  so  long 

Have  quench'd^  the  fire  of  her  diviniU, 

Snatches  her  shell  to  sing  these  joyful  themes. 

And  sweeps  the  chords,  bending  with  heav'nly  smile  • 

To  catch  ihe  well-known  seunds.    A  barbarous  jar 

Of  gingbag  dissonabce  grates  on  her  ear* 

At  which  she  starts  confbsed,  and  from  her  hand 

Her  lyre  drops  unsupported  to  the  ground, 

*  Bat  she  shall  seize  it  in  some  brighter  hour. 
When  her  long  night  of  tyranny  is  passed. 

And  the  deep  moanings  i^hich  now  swell  around. 

Fall  &intand  fainter,  on  the  passing  breeze. 

Then  a  new  race  of  bards  shall  rise ;  the  hnrpe  ^  "  " 

Long  silent  shall  once  more  with  measur'd  atraia  ^ 

Join  in  the  lofty  chorus  ;  skies  as  clear 

As  in  their  happiest  age,  and  scenes  as  grand  ,; 

As  t}ieir  own  Homer  once  transported  view*d» 

Shall  aid  their  raptures  and  inspire  their  song. 

The  Arts  shall  raise  their  mournful  eye,  the  teat  ^  '^ .; 

Of  aorrpw  shall  bedried^  save  when  it  falls 

T4  \: 
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Id  mltnt  nympsXhj  of  jpktvn^d  woe. 

Again  the  voice  of  freedom  shall  be  hearfl 

Amidst  her  cavem^d  fiutpesses,  and  hosts  ^ 

Emhatded  round  her  spear  fehall  guard  bsr  rjim 

From  hostile  insult,    Greece  shall  smile  Bgun^ 

And  the  fair  wreaths  which  for  her  youth  she  wcm 

Shall  twine  fresh  tendrils  round  her  a^ed  hxow^' 

This  closes  the  poem. 

Among  his  illu^traticMis  will  be  found  a  v^ry  fHamung 
nnd  minute  description  of  All  Pasha's  oourt^  <o  "which 
our  author  was  admitted  to  the  honor  ^f  an  audieiioe.,,.. 
The  chamber  of  «Ute  to  which  lie  was  tetroduped, 
was  Tery  gaudily  ornameuled  wHii  giUiag  anil  painting', 
(Boyered  with  a  mat,  and  «urrou|id^  by  low  coaches^ 
On  the  waUp  were  wispopded  aabr^,  gunS}  irad  ricti 
garments, 

At  bis  jMieseBta^oii,  he  found  AH  seated  cross  1^9^ 
on  the  divaq,  at  the  extreme  corner  of  the  roouEu  He 
did  not  rise,  but  made  a  sign  to  his  yisitor  to  adyanoe 
and  sit  near  him.  Imnftediately,  au  attepdaut  approached^ 
and  making  a  low  obeisance,  .presented  him  with  a  pipe 
of  an  enormous  length,  the  bait  of  which,  aiiother  atten* 
dant  placed  on  a  small  silver  ealfer,  to  relieTO  Ih^  in- 
tolerable fatigue  of  flpipporting  its  "wwif^  After  a  few 
whifis,  coffee  was  brooglitia  iia«4aoma  ^diiiia  cn^,  e^c|oa^ 
ing.  others  of  silver. 

Ali  Pash^  is  aJKiut  sixty  yearc  of  age,  courkoiis  in  bia 
manners,  an4  not  4[>etraying  in  bis  couuteaapce  apy 
marks  of  the  ferocity  of  bis  heart.  He  speaks  witl| 
a  smile,  but  owes  bis  advancemeilt  to  a  seH^  of  svocessr 
jful  crimes..^..He  is  a  barbarian  in  his  passions,  cruel  to  the 
last  degree;  and  rapacious,  evep  ^ey<{nd  tke  oommoii 
rapacity  of  a. Turkish  governor*  Ho  is  oae  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  TurJiish  Pasl^as^  a^d  o^ay  be  ooiisid^re4 
an  independent  prince. 

In  his  ojyn  person,  a^d  that  of  his  family,  Ali  govenia 
nearly  the  wbole  pf  aacient  Greece.  His  allianice  baa 
been  much  courted  b;  the  French,  who  p0i>red  to  make 
him  King  of  Epirus.  He,  however,  ifisely  distrusted  ttieir 
proffered  friendship,  ^nd  fuaintain^  a  dos^  coiinectioi| 
•ffith  our  court. 

The  situation  of  Joanmnaj  tbe  capital  of.  Ali,  is  des- 
cribed^  fogetber  witl^  (be  cus^ms,  ^la^iaafs^  aod  palitica 
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•r  tbfc  faihabitlLiit9.  Our  M(li6r  ginn  m  t  ilMMlRklf 
characteristic  anecdote  of  Ali^s  difspositioii. 
.  ^  Tbc  Pksha  hapiiening,  oM  morning,  to  p«i/  *  iiAi  to 
the  wife  of  bia  «oo  Noachtar^  fouud  bet  bathi^  ih  tears^ 
EnqBirmf  the  caaae,  he  waa  infbrtnisd,  b^  the  lady^  that 
fifm  ooald  ae?ar  be  bappj  whilst  Phroaynt*^  hlid  tfjitto^il 
other  Greek  females,  who  excefieil  her  ia  bettttty^  W^M 
permitted  to  lire  and  estrange  her  husband's  affectiona 
from  her.  Upon  this  malisTnant  representation,  by  order 
of  the  Pasha,  the  ill-fated  plxrosyne  and  her  companions  wera 
mdosed  in  a  sack,  and  thrown  into  the  lake  of  Joannina* 

Pindns,  one  of  the  abodes  of  the  muses,  is  represented 
as  combining  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  of  Greece. 
Ragged  and  precipitoas,  it  impfessea  the  mind  of  the 
trayeller  with  ideas  of  wildness  and  seliludei  iefardurablo 
to  the  cultiTatioo  of   poetic  genius. 

On  Helicon,  on  Parnassus^  aild  on  Plddus^  the  tto^es  are 
aupposed,  by  the  Greeks,  te  retreat  amid  the  sAvage  gran- 
deur of  oyer  hanging  elHTs,  atfd  the  toar  a(  winter 
torrenta*  The  whole  passage  of  Piudus  is  finely  draws  ; 
giving  lid  a  view  of  tne  river  Peneus,  bursting  through 
the  barriers  of  Oasa  and  Olympus,  where  those  gigan- 
tic mountains  w6re  severed  by  the  contuUbns  pi  an  earili- 
ffa^ke;    We  find  in  CoMrper,  Aronl  Homer,     ^     .  . 

'  Olyoipas,  by  repute,  th'etemal  seat. 
Of  the  ediereai  pow'm,  which  nerer  ^iffrM 
Pistarb,  rrias  drench,  or  snow  invHd^,  bdt  tiAait 
TV  expanse  and  ctoadkas  sbfoes  with  pilte«tday/ 

By  the  measurement  of  Mr.  Bernouilli,  this  mountain  is 
]»  height  1017  toiflea,  or  ^1%1  yards. 

^  This  terrifie  aeenery  is  contrasted  with  flie  mild  hfsAv^ 
ties  of  the  Thessalian  plains.  Here  fertility  taheS  plaice  of 
barraiipeaa,  and  the  eye,  instead  of  b^ing  confiiked  t*  ka 
r^B^e,.  by  the  ck>se  and  oTerhangtng  masaes  of  diff  Ilq4 
prepjipiee,  e^pntiates,  at  large,  over  a  vast  plain,  boiiitde^ 
Vy  gently  swelling  bilky  ^^^  fading  at  a  great  distance 
ill  the  horiaott.  Instead  of  the  hardy  mountaiiveer^  wrapp^ 
in.  bis  ro^gh  cl<>ak,  and  fQl)owing  his  herd  of  goifta  doWil 
tl»e  craggy  0idea  of  a  fearful  precipice,  we  behold  the 
)iasb&P>wafi,  ifi  iA»  ffhite  linen    dresa,  leaning  oVer  liii 


•this anecdote ui,;el«iid^^ast|«tf4i^y  tha  SHSs  in9}fey  UHiWimifl 
ifk  hif  GUoar^--£p|f  Q|(. 
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fit  Baygarth's   Cfreece^ 

plouffasharc ;  <»  retamiDg  borne,  at  the  fall  of  ere,  ia  hiM 
XVisiic  car. 

Thi»  oar  is  truly  Homeric.  Amid  the  luxuriancy  of  re-* 
getatiop,  the  cheerful  prospect  is  animated  wiUi  ¥iiie- 
ygrds,  corn  fields,  and  mulnerry  groyes  Tlie  fatter  ar^ 
planted  for  nourishment  of  the  silk  wonn.  On  the.  fonner,^ 
We  may  say  with  the  Greek  poet, 

*  Mark  how  the  branches  of  that  tinfe  < 

Around  the  wither'd  plane  tree  twine. 
And  o^er  its  old  and  feeble  head 
A  young  and  bloomiag  foliage  spread. 
That  Tine  beneath  its  friendlj  shade 
Its  op^ninv  beavties  first  displayed. 
And  dar*d  with  modest  ^race  unfold 
Its  verdant  leaves  and  fruits  of  gold. 
So  may  my  youth's  soft  moments  share) 
Some  lovely  fair  One's  tend*  rest  care, 
'Who,  amid  death's  s'er  shadowisg  gloom, 
"Will  bang  in  sorrow  o'er  wy  tomb.* 

'  ^e  Thessalians,  as  the  poem  records,  were  tlie  earliest 
in  the  acquirement  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  hsip 
of  Grecian  poetry^  touched  by  the  hands  of  Orpheus,  was 
first  heard  in  the  Thessalian  plains.  Nor  is  Corinth  eat 
celebrated* 

*  For  here  the  graphic  art  essay'd  its  pow'rs. 
And  ontfaj  walls  the  love-sick  maid  fintdrew 
The  human  form,  the  image  of  the  youth 
Torn  from  her  arms.'. « •  • . « 

We  cannot  trace  the  objects  of  curiosity,  alluded  to 
in  the  poena, ' as  they  occur;  but  we  muststtghtly  speak 
<tf  the  cave  pf  Trophonius. 

Pausanius  tells  us,  ^  that  this  celebrated  cave  was  situa- 
ted in  a  strove  on  the  mountain  ;  that  the  excavation  was 
not  natural,  but  effected  by  art ;  that,  in  form,  it  resem«> 
bled  an  oven;  and  lastly,  that  the  diameter  was  four 
cubits.'  High  cliffs  rise,  perpendicularly,  above  it,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  tlie  cave,  are  several  oblong  exca* 
vations  in  the  wall,  of  different  sizes... .probably,  tot  the 
reception, of  statues,  or  tablets  bearing  inscriptions.  It 
is,  now,  entered  by  ascent,  whereas,  anciently  those  who 
repaired  to  consult  the  oracle  descended.  A  fountsoa 
gushes  out  of  the  reek  clofse  bejow  the  cave. 
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Ilaygarth^s  Greec^^  974. 

Paiisanias  says,  '  {here  were  two  streams^  one,  of  Me-* 
uory;  the  other  of  Oblivion.'  It  was  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  eatrances  to  the  infernal  regions  ;  and  those 
urbo  descended  into  this  cave,  never  laughed  again. 

Of  the  Boeotian  capital,  our  author  recites  the  eloqujeni 
description  of  Theban  desolation,  from  a  great  Atbeuiaii 
antOT,     It  is  thus  translated. 

'  Since  ye  cannot,  id  ^ur  persons,  be  present,  let  your  imt^Qationt 
behold  the  miseries  of  Thehes.  Think  that  ye  beheld  the  city  taken, 
the  walls  destroyed,  the  houses  wrapped  in  flames,  the  women  and 
children  led  into  captivity  ;  old  men^  ag^d  matrons  weeping,  im- 
ploring your  protection  ;  and  learning,  when  it  is  too  late,  the  blessing* 
^f  that  liberty  which  they  must  never  enjoy  again/ 

The  perusal  of  the  illustrations  on*  Athens  will  delight 
every  reader.  We  must  refer  to  the  book  ;  reserving,  to 
oorseWes,  the,  pleasure  of  making  an  extract  from .  the 
Theatre  of  Bacchus,  and  another  from  the  Temple  of  Jn" 
piter  Olympus. 

*  1  shkO  indulge  myself  in  fkt  belief  that  this  is  the  ruin  of  the  Thea< 
Ire  of  Bacchus ;  that  these  are- the  ynlh  which  first  heard  the  harp  of 
Ttagedy  exdtiog  sorrowful  sympa^y  at  the  toueh  of  Euripides,  or 
rousing  the  emotions  of  terrw  and  sublimity  when  swept  by  the  iQaster* . 
IuumI  a  Aeschylus.  It  i&  indeed  inferior  in  appearance  to  most  of  the 
other  ancient  edifices.  It  is  oflitUe  importance,  perhaps,  in  the  eye 
of  the  architect ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  view  of  any  ruin  inspires 
such  pleasing  ideas,  or  awakeds  so  powerfully  those  interesting  as« 
flociations,  Vhich  Athens,  more  than  any  place,  calls  up  to  people 
her  soUtudes,  as  the  remains  of  this  theatre.  Seated  m  its  silent 
end  deserted 'area  we  recall  to  our  iraaginafions  the  various  scenes 
which  have  passed  within  these  walls  ;  we  recollect  that  here  genius 
reedved  its  full  reward  from  an  admiring  audience,  when  Electra 
told  the  sad  tale  of  her  woes,  or  Cassandra  chaanted  her  propbe- 
iicr  raptiifres ;  that'  here  patriotitn^  triomphed ;  lastly  we  remember 
Ihiitin  the  theatre  was  transacted  that  affecting  ceremony,  in  which 
the  children  of  those  who  k^id  fallen  in  battle  Wek«  presented  in 
complete  armour  to  the  audience  by  a  herald,  who  proclaimed,  , 
*  that  these  orphans  having  been  educated  at  the  expence  of  the  • 
state,  were  now,  upon  arriving  at  mantiood,  clothed  in  their  panoply 
and,  with  the  good  wishes,  of  the  spectators  sent  to  take  their  part 
in  the  public  affairs  of  the* nation; 

*  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Ilissifs,  and  to  the  S.  H.  of  the  Aeropolis, 
appear  the  cdmnns  of  Adrian,  the  majestic  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympus.  They  consist  of  sixteen  pillars  and  an  imper« 
fi^t  angle  of  the  peribolus  or  outer  wall,  strengthened  with  buttressea 
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to  tk  IS.  £.  kii  ih(Xher  fragiiieiit  of  (tie  neritfSM  to  ^  A-  ^n 
itfikh  iff  Biiih  lAtd  the  modehi  walls  bf  (h«  towtf.  t(i6  pitK^  afi  6f 
ik^  Cbiinthlatf  cntler,  iutetf  dnd  abdiri  A±t^  tkei  ifl  hergfit :  HSi:: 
Utn  fsii  tiktm  sCffind  lo^ethef  hi  three  rbv^;  tli«i  6th^r  ilff£i?  ire  iff  1 
■^  disteace:  Vm  thh-teeft  pIRdta  support  tfi^l^  aithitra^^B. 
II  i^  impossibfe  to  b«h(Ad  ihmt  btsmfxA  cohittm  \Ht6olif  iht  \af^ 
est  adnuratioi].  They  conver  a  nu^nifii^nt  ides  df  ^bd  Gmfav 
arcbiteeture  could  effect ;  and  even  now  in  their  minous  state  excite  an 
iil))resdifill  thdt  cUd  be  felt  but  not  described,  they  stalld  aboat  a 
Mrbi^froib  tbfe  loot  of  tii^  Aeropdis  and  near  tbs  ^te  of  AdHatet* 

Of  tlie  modern  sons  of  Gircece^  we  learn,  they .  are  imior 
laily  merry  and  lively  ;  and,  their  mirth,  in  spite  of  their 
■ikeries,  break»  forth  r\  every  faTourablp  opportunity^,  put 
Ae  <HKHressioii  they  suffer  from  the  Turks,  is  unparalleled. 
jl  Turk  iniy  kiU  ft  Qteek^  #itUotit  b£iijg  detatt«ff  t<^  a4^ 
»Wef  forthe  fcrimfe.  •  » 

ti^Ibe  d&r  of  bi^  visit  to  U^iH;  ^y^  <Wf  affffi^  iT 
Ttut  entered  tbe  hcmse  of  i  Gre^lt,  atfd  kti^mfft^;  rdtnefflT; 
to  take  away  his  wife.  The  Greek  naturally  rfcMittd  ^upbli 
"vhieta  the  Turk  shot- htm  dead  upon:  the  spot.  £Ee  was 
itot  oet^red^  but  sugered  to  depart. 

Aj^  Attest,  si^ttig  and  dibiicuig  mMwm  tor  fettow  tte 

*  0  bif eatfie  that  ^Mtht  A^ffcfti— — 
AiM  ^hm  i  (ffiaa  tM  par^  lio^^ 

iSin^  fioflffite'  ni1eftiii»  i^t^)i& ; 

Thcb  take  the  6\ip  and  drtBb  if  low-^ 

Ksn  wants  b'6t  Rftf  e  bef^  Ne^lbW, 

fiaf  loi?«  ^tf  ^tfe  16  ibM  tf  e  drobjpit^f  slbTft;^ 

TM  dfc^  customs^  anti^itiee^  noHui^^rs,  music,  ke.  m 
Ikt  Cbreeksy  ifre  most  pleasingly  detailed  by  copious  notes/ 
clas^aiiy  snid  bistite^Mdly  amoifed^  But  we  mitfit  limit  our 
T^eW.  The  work  etose^  wittt  af  pMn  MtMed  e^teattdri  f 
96  i^ispirM  iMfd",  ifflttded  to' m  thl»oo«r^  of  tlte'pointf. 

Wfr  shall  coacHide,  wiA  offefti)^  <Mir  jMtlilftiff  teS6cMlM$ 
fH  tlie  laoguage  ^  Sir  WitBam  fonti^  ftoiitlltteGMli. 

^  What  copstitules  a  Sitate  ? 

Not  high  fais'd  battlement  or  Ubonr^d  mouodl^- 

Thick  wail  or  moated  gate ; 

IkitcitKes  prpnd,  with  spires  aud  torxeta  crown^cT 

Hot  bays  and  broad  amiM  ports. 

Where  laughiag  at  the  storm,  ric^  panes  ride ; 

Kot  stan'd  and  spaogled  courts. 

Where  low-browd  baseness  wafts  perfume  |o  pride*-* 

Jh  l«-«M SD,  high-auaded  loea^' 
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^RT,  TV.—O^Qomel:  a  National  Tale.  Bj  l^a^  l(p«|i  ^ 
TIfisi  Qweiwonf,'  author  of  the  W\\i  tn^h  (iirl,  I*f ori^^  pf  St.  I)Dr 
inimck;  &c.    3  vols.     12mo.     p^,  290,  3?^,  ^58.     ft.  Q41#i% 

The  plef^UfjB  wH^  whipb  We  if vmi^«p  t«  have  raidl  IU9 
W)ll  4  Wild  Iri($h  (?irl,  ^trw^ly  recQUmxeads  these  volttoiei 
Id  4B4r  attealioD.*  As  t  natiooal  writeK,  w«  oaeaot  toe  iaiidi 
aduiiiy  ber  seatiiiieBts ;  and,  as  a  deaeriptive  writeTj^  we  beifl 
fiec  aa  the  legitimate  pupil  of  nature*  '  ' 

But,  if  we  were  disp6sed  to  criticise  ^tyle^  w^  ^^ffMlli^ 
tiio^e  ^e  freaueut  occasions  taken  by  the  fair  author  to  sifie^ 
fls^  that  her  reading  is  far  bejond  the  usual  studies  of  4)^ 
sex ;  and  that  sh^  p(^{$X9  ^he  boldness  of  pascuiiae  reason^ 
ing  to  the  softer  claims  of  feminine  opinions. 


the  polished  attainments  of  a  more  refined  age. 


*  A^iW^4^9  VfW^  4iT€wWl  it^featurta,  is  the  mmiiftpr^f 
of  human  weakness.  In  its  bestsense,  perhaps,  it  is  lwi(thaaMaii| 
which  givas  to  ranity  the  air  of  virtue ;  in  its  worst,  it  is  a  p9|eriia 
Il^j^ecati^n  f(Mr  tb^  accidental'  circnin8tiq^iGe&  of  life,  a  rigid  exaction 
^  r^P^  boBI  otke^  fot  thio^  or  qualities  indapendant  of  aii  w2^ 
^  pover  iubei^ftt  iQ  Quisles. 

?  Jk^  pride  ot  t^e  Idsboian  was  impedtsrate.  Sdf,  boi^cc^,  jt 
ipigt^tod  lis  apofegy,  if  not  its  jasti&^ation,  in  the  <arcunistan4C*es  ^ 
kit  wk»  ^  ik^  bistm^  of  his  fiunily.  The  one  bad  beenao  inces^n| 
^iQlgg^  be^een  a  lofty,  spirit^  and  an  untoward  fortnne ;  the  od)«| 
yfj^  a  rjggiater  of  th^  deeds  of  <:hie&,  of  the  feats  of  heroes ;  inteiw 
^^en  ia,tb^  histary  of  bis  county,  skaring  its  glory,  and  parting 
tiDg  in  its  misfortuoes.  This  high  and  inherent  sentiment,  mii^i^u^ 
ig^^tif  tb^  weakened  by  physical  sensibility,  sharpened  ra^r  il)aa^ 
^ptgrtted  ^y  vaot^  sufienng9  was  now  deeply  wo^nded^  not  ip  its 
^9A  7ulHl£>?lbk>  but  its  kast  laudible  point;  not  ^here  it  wa^  fd^ 
vitb  m^l  acuteness,  but  where  it  was  sustained  with  least  djgnitjL 
'fk^^glgb  ^^  ^  <Vit  of  suits  with  Hfe,^'  he  disdained  complaint/  fa|s^ 
Q)^Qi^  pity«  and  shrunk  iirom  displaying  bis  unhappy  fortunes 
i^gjgc^re  those  frqiQ  wboip  he  could  not  hope  for  sympathy,  nor  hi^?a 
^^t^&L  >;^l^t  The.  chances  were  now,  however,  against  him :  ho 
Wgg  Waited  tg  his  den;  and  what  Ufas  still  worse,  he  had  exposed  %[ 
Wl^S^  of  Ci^eUqg;  he  had  deprived  poverty  of  that  dignity,  which 
c^nldijone  bai;^  rendered- it  respectable. 

*  ilusbing  for  the  involuatary  error  of  mortified  pride,  and  anxioiis 
t|.lfiJ3W.i^  b®  JStijrnfid  tn  his  guests  just  as  Lady  Singldon  had  hiid* 
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Itfh  tady  Mor^ti^ft  Wlhnnet. 

isid^  the  little  historical  fragment  of  his  family  memoirs  ;  andt  vitll 
all  the  sterner  feelinsfs  of  his  nature,  relaxed  into  the  smooth  courtesy 
of  hig:h  and  poHshed  refinement^  he  apologized  for  his  abstnce,  and 
excused  it  by  the  arrival  of  some  letters  from  the  continent,  in  which 
he  wag  murh  interested,  thoug^h  they  contained  no  puhlic  n^ws* 
Meantime  the  ladies  discovered  that  net  oiily  his  manner,  but  hip 
a|>pearance,  was  much  improved  :  he  hkA  changed  the  rude  faaiiit 
of  his  wanderings,  the  thread-bare  jaciet^  which  had  shrouded  bk 
gentility  from  Mr.  Dexter's  eyes  and  observation,  for  a  suit  of  deep 
mourning*  With  an  excusable  foppery,  natural  to  the  soldier,  ke 
had  also  assumed  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  the  cross  of  St. 
Lottis,  both  the  hadges  of  distinguished  miUtary  merit ;  and  thoogfa 
in  his  marked  and  intellTgeut  countenance  a  mind  was  depicted 
which 

*  OVr  informed  its  teneoieot  of  clay,* 

tet  the  enclYintment  of  a  noble  form  absorbed  his  spectators  in  the 
first  moment  of  his  return,  and  left  them  no  leisure  to  reiBect  upon  the 
moral  superiority  by  which  it  was  evidently  accompanied  and  digni* 
lied.'.  ( 

This  §^entleman,  a  nailitary  recluse,  is  the  linehl  descendant 
ef  O'Donnel  the  Red;  and,  the  following  is  the  portrait*  of 
|i!S  ancestor. 

*  O'Donnel,  covered  with  glory,  retired  to  the  Castle  of  Donegal 
to  celebrate  his  union  with  the  fair  object  of  a  long-cherished  and 
roinantic  p&ssion,  the  Lady  Aviilina  O'Neil,  the  daughter  oi  the  Earl 
of  Tyrone,  by  a  former  marriage  with  an  English  lady,  who  had 
alone  shared  with  his  qountry  the  feetiogs  of  his  heart«  To  jeam 
of  sufferiiig,  disquietude,  and  hardship,  some  months  of  domestic  fe« 
£city,  succeeded,  when  the  family  compact,  formed  by  douhle  alliance 
between  the  chiefs  of  Tirconnel  and  Tyrone,  obliged  him  to  draw  his 
^word  in  a  cause,,  which,  unlike  all  the  other  contesti^  in  which  he  had 
f  ngaged,  hrought  not  its  excuse  along  with  it. 
\,  *•  Ilis  fortunes  changed  with  the  cause  in  which  he  has  led  by  his 
4 mbitious  kinsman  to  embaik  them.  The  unexampled  rapidity  of  his 
marches  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  Ireland ;  his  distinguished 
feats  of  personal  prowess,  availed  him  not :  the  red  crosd  banner  of 
the  O'Donnel  .was  trampled  in  the  dust  before  the  wafl^  of  Kinsale  : 
t)is  castle  was  seized,  and  garrisoned  by  the  English  forces  in  Dtm^ 
gal :  his  life  was  forfeited  with  his  possessions ;  but  his  iirst  and  last 
defeat,  though  it  maddened,  did  not  subdue  him.  After  Meandering, 
with  a  few  faithful  friends,  through  the  bogs  and  mountains  of  Mun- 
eiter,  with  nothing  left  but  his  life,  his  honor,  and  his  sword,  he  es- 
eaped  an  ignominious  death  by  flight  from  his  native  land  ;  and,  in 
the  words  of  the  chronicle,  sailed,  •  with  his  heroes  for  Spain.'  The 
littls  vessel  in  which  lis  embarked  anchoi^d  in  the  port  of  CimMMf 
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lOQQy  xmier  t)ie  mouldering  tower  of  Br^gati»  named  after  the  hem 
who  was  supposed  to  fivre  raised  it,  and.  from-  whom  the  first  coit»' 
querors  of  Ireland  were  descended. 

*  Hie  exile  chief  knelt  and  kisS^d  the  earth  consecrated  by  thi| 
memory  of  his  progenitor,  and  hailed  the  toWer  of  the  son  of  Mile- 
sens,  as  a  happy  ^meu  on  the  arriral  of  his  descendant  in  a  stranga 
land. 

*  The  Kio^  of  Spain  recdved  the  Irish  chief  aa  a  soivereign  prinot* 
feffomised  him  redress,  and  established  him  in  a  royal  palace  at  C!oruni»u 
But  tfaeKipg  slumbered  ove^  his  promise^  though  'the  spirit  of  the 
chief  dept  not  Ireland  the  land  of  his  ^ffectiuiLS,  was  the  goal  of., 
bis  hope« .-  soon  weary  of  his  splendid  dependance,  he  panted  to  be« 
hold  his  country,,  his  children,  hi^  wife  ;  his  patience  brooked  noC 
delay';  hs  had  not  been  used  to  wait  upon  fortune,  but  to  command^ 
her ;  though  worn  out,,  exhausted  by  bodily  and  mental  anguish,  h« 
pursued  the  king  to  his  court  at  Valladofid,  and  within  view  of  the 
Moorish  palace  where  the  sovereign  resided  The  Irish  chief  died  i« 
the  arms  of  his  attendants :  his  heart  was  broken  ;  his  gallant  spirit 
fled  for  ever  in  its  last  struggle  for  independence. 

•  "  Peace  to  the  soul  of  the  hero."  * 

Our  author,  although  describing  the  romantic  descendant 
of  an  Irish  chieftain,  does  not  enter  into  the  beautifully  wild 
varieties  vvbich  so  prominently  mark  the  manners  and  see- 
ircry  of  her  Wild  Irish  Girl.  O'Donnel  is  chai*tfct^ristic  of 
Mmself,  without  the  superfluous  aid  of  the  ancient  costume. 
He  wears  neither  the  braided  buskins,  nor  the  fillan,  jclasped 
at  the  throat  with  a  resplendent  brooch  ;  hut  he  is  presented 
in  the  dress  of  the  day,  with  strength  of  stature,  and  dignity 
o{  mind,  harmoniously  mod ulated« 

The  history  of  Ireland,  under  the  semblance  of  a  fable,  so 
coAimixes  the  contrarieties  of  religion,  politics,  and  man-- 
ners,  that  the  extremes  of  refinement  and  barbarism  associate 
in  one  yiew^  and  form  a  romantic  group,  to  astonish....to  ago- 
nisci.or  to  delight ! 

•  to  this  novel,  the  tale  is  very  circumscribed  :  a  strolling 
party  of  English  fashionables  encounter  the  recluse,  O^Don* 
nfel,  with  his  wolf  dog,  on  the  wild  shores  of  £<ough  Swilly, 
where  their  carriage  breaks  down ;  and  an.  acquaintance, 
forcibly,  follows,  which  leads  to  Uttle  interest,  beyond  that 
of  dcTeloping  the  hero's  character,  and  of  exhUiHting  a  pic«> 
ture  of  unsophisticated  fidelity  in  his  Irish  attendant. 

O^Donnel  was  the  immediate  descendant  of  O'Donnel  the 
Bed,  who,  as  he  informs  his  guests,  was  a  very  brave  and  a 
Yory  imfortUAate  man,    lie  Uved  the  lord  of  Tireoanel,  and 
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died  wjth  no.  other  propect|^  than  hU  ^vord^  (q  Ve^o^ifll 
posteritv. 

Pursuing  hia  history^  he  f^Iat^^  ttie  life  of  the  AbbI 
O^Poj^ii^^  \vbp,  dUtioggLWh^d^  l^ms^lf  in  ^  dipfaqaaycy  of 
Sp^iji^  ;l  vxi  tlw  ^iifmi  txavl  aw^al^n^  the  mosjt  psu^ul  st^tHi 
4ati,iQ|«^  W  OW  l^ilVVl*  ii^  Mw  0«lpU,ei9(^l]MAOii»  ^i  lAl#itf^  ilMi 
moat  rare)  and  bravery  tiie  most  eikemplary,  bate  oitefli  b«ett 
e^ujygdi.  H  «te/U»P^<^y»  '^i>^n  ila  oAlite  hom^y  to  ^ttdch.  a  lb-* 
reigaoojuft. 

Cmdpolkoy!  alike  doetaoti^o  to  tihn  eoiiiitr^^  anci  frtp^ 
lo^tkeiBdiYidiiall 

*  Qq^t4^(;oipinandtIie«eiir!cq|iQ{geriia«»  U  QW^bo  u^tufri^^ 
.  It.  ^  th^  ^qp^  rijdU,  th^  ^qu^l  i|opm  shinijijg^  on  all  atilM,  wbidt- 
ipiv]^  v;gpi;  ta  i^HUy*  an^  ^  ngl|t|dv)»«tiomtQ  th«  Tagan  UQpiilMBaQ^ 
anibiiiop.  SmK  thi)  imJiyidual  in>thQ  scale  of  social  eoiwi<fel|ilio^  iviUk 
diaw,  fT9mJ  [^tbe.iia/tti*^/  i]to|iv«iL which  should  give  spKneth  kL 
lesolutioii*  and  energy,  to. s^or,  ^d^ypu,  bj^H^  oi;  dtSBP^^.km;  km 
remain^  at  home,  i^teri^atiqo^  between  the  torpor  of  disgraceful  iiH 
dolence,  and  the  wildness  of  suUeti  disaffection ;  or  he  retires  to  other 
c^qotcm^to  <24^  (Ao^takyta,.  Uip^e- eoier^itis  tn.for^ie^A.  sli|t«,  for 
^}A  k^  $pdj^»ft  nj^rt  ^  how,  Like  ttte  liquid  :ekro^ni|  t||^  hft^ 
ms\f^  9iig4  fl9W4  dpudj^afyl:  ^U^t^d  thrp;^-  uacrsw,  and  pi^^aprih^ 
cb^nneM  aiftAr  d^xiyes  ita  huUia^yy,  its,  purity^  iti^  whALe9ott^i)«M^ 
and  its  utilitj^  a}oD^  froip  the  fr^e^pju^of  i^  C0Hj:s^  2^id  tbc^^a^t^tiM,. 
o(  its  own  natural  and  unrestrained  DaQtiuns 

<  To  this  atterDc^tive  of  idleness  o^  banishment,  were  t^e  gen^eiu^ 
of  IreTaj[)d  reduced  b^  r^igious  disq!iaUficatioif«  at  thf  penod  when 
Ih^  original  o^  that  picture,  accompanied  by  a  younger  brother,  bid 
adieu  to  the  land  of  his  fathers.    The  brothers  oflfef^  their  •senridea 
iucausea  vidi.  which  dieir  feeUnga  held  no  aUtance.    Thejfounfer 
O^BaoaelQjatecttl the ^n^triaaaorrice^  whera  so  many  of<hia kinnaaai' 
h8&<yMid9^di8^wndied  tbi^vmbmt    Hq*  ]iipi%  attainfidj  the  ankc 
«C  e  ge^Hral:  o%^CF-rKved  in  hoqqr,  and  di^d.  in  gloiy..    Tf^^^U^ 
brother,  with  an  early  imbibed  taste  for  philosophic  dii^i^^j^l^i 
€Vl^ma«e|Bc^nt«gentin.thei  court,  of  ^Ui^'idf  ^k)  eKinaM»h)9  )^ 
•ion  h*  hif  tli^^poifitW^Qjt-    He  fjDund  hiin^elf  in^iolrwJjR  t^e.  qaem; 
and  iUip^ral  yiewa  qf  a  crooKe^  and  intricate, po^cy,  apd  dM^T0^« 
too  late,  that  the  laboucs  of  an  unfortunate  alien,  i^ceived,^  alt^rnajd/^ 
with  a  necessary  confidence^  a^d  a  natural  distrust,  are  vitjwed^nrith 
suspicion  and,  rewarded  with  parsimony.     In  a  monient  of  this  inelanr 
choly  onni{iction,  his^  stroug  passious,  ever  veenng  to  e^ctnemes,  he 
abandoned  the  worlds  and  threw  hiniself  into  the  Abbey  irf'lia  Trappe^ 
h$^  waa  aooa*  howenrar,  agaia  sought  for,  because  his  taknta  wera 
aq^iiVJ^vd*;-  &nd,  tbe/roysd  entusaty  and  papal  authoiiij  once  qaioa/ 
d9i0e^h^Q9.tl^  ^epq  qf  life,  a4  the  lUQment  h^  iKa%.fuuQd  diggwg4 
M$  aio»  gTw^.    Yet  when  deaths  after  a  couj^e  <tf  yeais,  robbS  fiiia 
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4>f  tfa^  (Htacehe  senred^  be  reinaiiied  iififecmpent^d,  unprovided  for, 
jadvaaced  in  life,  and  care-woru  iai  spii^Ua.  i  hen  it  w^s  Unat  his  af- 
fections (havinj^  completed  the  circle  of  ol»j^Ct4  which  ia  turo  po8ae93 
^fae  bosom,  and  m^k  th«  stages  from  tho  cmlle  to  the  tomb)  r^tarn* 
«d  to  the  goal  from  wlieoce  they  started*  His  couatry,  bis  ikomn^ 
Awakened  his  heart'^s  last  warm  inipulsioA  ;  and  the  fond  deare,  so 
CQo^non  among^  Uie  Irisb^  that  his  eyes  «hai|]4  ^^  closed  by  the  hands 
of  khidred  aif«ction,  (ed  hiro  back  to  ^at  patero^J  prooi\  and  to  thoae 
ties,  whose  intakes  time  and  absence  h^tJ  raUier  •strengthened  than  oIh 
i iterated  from  hia  remembrance.  Ha  had  left  an  elder  broUtera  Cha 
xepresentalive  of  the  faded  honors  aiul  lessened  fortunes  of  his  faviily:; 
#ud  to  the  sons  of  this  brother  be  l>oked  forward  for  the  bri|;ht  reflet- 
iiong  of  his  qw9  ardent  youth— •for  the  solace  of  his  decHjiii)^  years. 
He  returned  after  thirty  years  of  exile  ;  hat  foimd  nor  houie*  aorliiro« 
jhtCy  nor  brother's  children;"  -  .  .  i 

'  The  stranger  paused;  suid  then*  witli  sme  dttotisn,  ayadprentxa* 
.|»idky«  he  added  ;  . « 

'  «'  There  v(m  at  a  period  to  which  I  atttfle  a  peaal  stafaite  iaiorae^ 
^wjiich  sjtrui  |£  a^  ch^^  against  .th^  law  of  €lod  and  maa,  and  lore  aaandlr 
the  hdy  boud,  which  forms  die  type  of  every  h^Miiaa  institatioik*-4he 
tie  oiJUial  and  parentul  love.  By  this  law,  H  wis  eiiaoled«  that  Jfie*son 
of  a  Catholic  parent,  by  conformity  to  the  establisht-d  church,  could  le* 
"^aUj  pttt»tts6  himself  vf' the  prop4N«ty  ;of  his'  Ta^^iity,  aMd.'f(«  rfer  afien- 
ate  it  (when  so  gained)  from  the, rightful  jieijrs.  /i,  ^nit^  ^i^s  s#ilf- 
tioned,  did  sometimes,  not  v>fteu^  nod  iis  wotiye  in  the  sordid  s^l&sb- 
ness  of  human  depraVily.  Oh!  then  manv  a .  blessad  tie  vfak  rexiit 
'fisttndei'-^mail'y  lElj^rey  h^adwds'bowed  wkn  slhiihc  and,  sorrow  to. t(ie 
gnve.  The  offence  was  neither  solitary  nor  unproductive. 'IBrother 
raised  his  hand  a^insl  brother."  He  pausiecj  a^aiu  in  emotiMi,  .and 
^ain  continued  :^^^  In  a  word,  such  ipoi  the  cveut  whic^i  l%aii6dtii|e 
Abb^^s  return  to  his  country.— The  youngest  of  liis  two  xiepdews  had 
abjored  a  faith  which  boly  entailed  mis  fortune,  and  reaped  u^e  fruit  of 
his  apo^tary  by  taking  the  letter  of  the  law,  pud  leaviug  liis  family 
'and  its  natural  heir  destitute,  who,  maddened  with  tfie  double  wroogs 
'of  himself  and  hii  infant  Ron,  gave  vent  to  oature's  bitterest  indigna'- 
tion.  The  brothers  fous:ht— *fratricide  was  added  to  aiMstacy ;  and 
the  survivor,  not  al>le  to  appsar  pn  the3ceae  of  his  cxiiajis,  ii:ft  his 
country  for  ever.  '       .  .. 

*  "  He  who  was  thus  at  once  bereaved  of  property  and  Jtfe  »afl-r 
toy  father!  ,      .  ] 

*  **  The  exile,  thus  welcomed  to  his  native  land»  son^t  his  la^t 
luylam  among  thipse  mountains;  and,  ydHi,  the  poor  reiaaina  of  I14S 
'hard  earnings,  raised  this  shed,  in  a  region  over  which  hx$  sjot^^tpj^ 
had  rei|:ned,  and  at  no  ^reat  distance  frcyn  thit  rock,  «o  which,  in 
ruder  times,  they  were  inaugurated.  Here,  too,  he  waicbed  over 
the  infancy  and  boyhood  of  his  orphao  gran J-uephew ;  aod  gave  i^ 
th^  first  sixteen  years  of  his  sohttide  to  my  education;  tlioj.  ^lU  f<«r 
him,  I  should  have  remained  for  ever  *  one 'of  the  wild  shrubs  of  tlie 

CiiJ.  Ri?    Vol.  e.  SepUrnher,  181 1.  U 
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S8t  Lady  Morgan's  O'Downd. 

wiUJeniess  :*  to  his  learningf  and  scieDce  am  I  iDdebled  for  wbaCerer 
ii^oraiation  I  possess  :  to  his  taste  1  owe  that  cultivation  of  miiid  andl 
Iftve  of  4etterB  which  is  now  aknost  my  onU  enjoyment 

<  Haying  thus  bestowed  upon  me  all  that  he  had  to  give,  be  sent 
.me»  as  he  himself  had  been  sent,  to  earn  an  honorable  subsistence  in 
a  foreign  land*  After  many  years  of  absence*  the  public  events  which 
thang^  the  face  of  Europe  once  more  brought  me  back  to  these 
solitudes.  I  returned  with  that  sword,  which  I  had  taken  out  with 
me,  my  only  property^  and  this  ribbon,  my  only  reward.  1  fouid 
my  venerable  kinsman,  with  the  extraordinary  energies  cf  his  charac- 
ter still  unsubdued,  approaching  to  a  patriarchal  age,  and  still  de- 
voting his  lingering  faculties  to  letters  and  to  science.  Permitted  at 
length  to  serve  my  king  and  country,  I  again  left  the  asylum  of  my 
-  early  home,  and  drew  my  sword,  with  a  joyful  emotion,  suited  to  the 
cause  in  which  I  was  aUowed  to  embark  ;  but  on  my  return  from  a 
short  and  fatal  campaign  in  the  West  Indies,  circumstances  of  ne- 
cessity, as  well  as  feelings  of  attachment,  direw  me  back  to  these 
sditudes ;  and  I  arrived  but  in  time  to  fiilHl  mv  aged  kinsman's  long- 
formed  wish.  He  died  in  my  arms,  and  his  eyes  were  dosed  by  (he 
hand  of  kindred  affection. 

*  The  stranger  ceased.' 

By  {his  hateful  policy,  how  many  heroes  have  devoted 
their  swordd  to  the  service  of  the  continental  princes  !  They 
proved  faithful  and  loyal  to  the  kings  they  served,  as  they 
would  have  done,  if  90  permittedyio  the  natural  sovereign  o( 
their  native  lai^. 

'  *  The  six  regiments  of  Irish  brigades  were,  to  a  man,  true  to  tfilft 
cause  of  royalty;  and,  after  fighting  well,  and  suffering  much,  in  the 
allied  armies,  the  officers  repaired  to  their  native  land,  obtained  leavv. 
to  raise  regiments,  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and  were  permitted  U^ 
enrol  themselves  in  tlie  British  army,  under  their  old  designation  of 
tha  Irish  Brigades,  I  had  followed  the  course  af  these  brave  men* 
and,  when  sinking  under  infirm  health,  from  two  wounds  which  had 
nearly  proved  fatal,  I  was  ordered  to  try  my  native  air.  Obliged 
to  leave  the  army  in  Flanders,  where  1  was  serving  as  a  volunteer,  I 
again,  on  my  recovery,  joined  the  new-raised  corps  of  a  friend  and 
fdlow  soldier ;  and  too  happy  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  Ksgland 
against  regicide  France^  1  accepted  a  majority  in  the  regiment 
of  Irish  brigades,  and  embarked  for  St.  Domingo.  There,  in  a 
■anguinary  and  remorseless  war,  contending  with  the  climate,  famine, 
sad  the  sword,  amidst  rr)ytUsts  and  republicans,  segroes,  and  ma- 
roons, I  left  many  a  gallant  countryman  and  friend  uuburied  on  the 
burning  sands  of  that  pestiferous  region;  and  have  returned  once  more 
to  these  solitudes,  perhaps,  a<$.  their  last  tenant  used  tC|  say,  vidi 
iittie  elss  to  do  than  to  dig  my  own  grave  and  die." 
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Zadji  Morgan's  &l}onneL  i83 

'    *  Thfewasuttered  with  asmUe,  but  it  wag  a  simle  sadjdenedby 
despcMideiicy. 

' '  **  Yoa  smely  do  not  mean  to  giTe  up  the  service  ?'*  asked  Mr* 
dentworth. 

«  *♦  The  service,  I  fear,"  he  replied,  **  means  to  gire  me  up/* 
'  **  Have  you  applied  for,  or  |beeii  refused,  your  military  rank  ?'* 
^  **  1  haVe  DO  interest  in  this  country,  no  kinsman  high  in  the  8er« 
^ice ;   and  my  letters  of  nobility,  which  served  me  abroad,  would 
iiere  be  ridiculous.** 

<  *'  Still  you  ought  to  hare  applied/* 

*  "  I  did  apply,  for  a  majority,  a  company,  a  lieutenancy :  I  did 
notsncc^d,  and  went  no  lower.  My  relation,  General  O'Donnel,  of 
the  Spanish  service,  has  offered  me  a  majority  in  hii  regiment ;  but^ 
having  once  fought  in  the  cause  of  England,  I  will  never  draw  my 
sword  against  her.  But,'*  he  added  cheerfully,  «  though  I  state  facts, 
1  do  not  complain  of  grievances.  I  know  not  how  I  have  been  induced 
to  enter  upon  this  tale  of  egotism  :  it  is  in  truth  an  ungracious  subject 
to  me,  as  it  must  be  tiresome  to  you.'^  ' 

Two  years  passed....seasbn  followed  sea9on....aIl  was 
cheerless  around  the  cot  of  O'Donnel.  His  natural  energies 
straggled  hard  with  a  compelled  iuactiyity  :  his  noble  spirit 
was  oppressed,  but  not  subdued.  His  was  a  life  of  hope- 
leissness ;  yet  he  combated  with  fate.  He  was  not,  however 
permitted  to  continue  in  this  painful  calm....he  was  eventually 
aroused  at  the  call  of  humanity. 

Throughout  the  villages  and  little  towns  in  Ireland,  there 
are  a  set  of  upstart  beings,  who  oppress  their  loss  thriving 
neighbours  with  a  sort  of  constitutional  superiority.  At  tha 
head  of  such  a  ruling  faction,  in  the  village  nearest  to  O^Don^- 
neVs  retreat,  stood  Sir  Brian  Costello,  attorney  at  law  ;  a 
mail,  who  had  raised  himself  from  the  lowest  class  of  society 
by  acts  which  enable  such  men  to  attain  to  a  state  of  compa- 
rative affluence;  and  he,  finally,  became  agent  of  the 
gentleman,  in  whose  kitchen  he  had  often  plied  as  a 
menial. 

'  Mr.  Costco  had,  upon  speculation,  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
momitain,  and  obtained  a  considerable  portion  of  commonage  attached 
to  it;  he  had  also  become  master  of  some  small  but  fertile  farms,  of 
which  he  had  obtained  perpetual  leases  of  his  own  employer,  and 
which,  as  is  common  in  Ireland,  he  again  let  out  at  premiums  to 
trnants-at-will :  among  these  tenants  was  the  late  Abb6  O'DonneL 
The  fittle  sum  of  ready  money  of  which  he  was  master  on  his  arrival 
in  Ireland,  he  had  expended  in  purchasing  the  romantic  site  of  his 
cottafe  and  small  gmmi,  and  he  took  of  ilfr«  Cos tdlo  a  Uttla  farm 

V  « 
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|d  the  neigKbourbood,  frpmwhidihedehTed  the  frhole  means  df  tii# 
^ubtistesee.  ^ 

*'  As  the  Abbe  led  the  life  of  ahermit,  and.waii  \o6  ipuch  a  rynid  tcr 
intertst  himself  in  the  concerns  of  others,  he  had  lived  in  his  ne&rea^ 
more  ft  ared  than  known,  and  i^as  sufi*er(;d  to  remain,  uuiuolesttd.  iSy 
senie  he  was  deemed  a  sahit,  by  others  a  y^i^ard,  and  by  luaDjF  as 
little  '  better  than  a  luauiuc^  Tlie  hi^b-^pirited  ami  iuipetuous  boj, 
yrboin  he  bad  made  the  companion  of  his  sobiude,  IVk  the  superiority 
which  nature,  birth,  and  education,  bad  given  him  over  the  mtti^b 
GREAT  of  bis  neighbourhood  ;'  and  as  bis  youth  aud  activity  carried 
bim  in  more  frequent  contact  with  tbevicioui^,  he  took  Httle  care  to 
dis£;uise  bis  opinion  ef  himself  and  them  ;  but  to  the  uativea  of  (be 
soil,  the  poor  Iri^  sertitors,  he  was  coudesreading  and  g^entle ;  far 
lie  considered  them  as  the  descendants  of  the  brave  peasaotry  wha 
had  so  often  fought  the  battles  of  his  ajDce^stors:  tvithout  losing  ai^hl 
of  his  own  dignity,  he  mingled  in  their  sports,  an^  carried ,  ofi'  nuinj 
a  prize  of  superiority  in  .their  athletic  exercises. 

*'  iThe  impresision  which  he  left  behind  him,,  when,  yet  a  twy,  hq 
quitted  the  country  to  enter  into  a  forcig:n  seiTice,  were  revived 
whan  he  returned  in  manhood; ;  and  though  bis  patenal  lands  ^ere 
aituated  in  another  part  of  the  country,  the  name  of  O'Den&el  was 
ttill  loved  and  revered.  Since  his  return,  be  had  more  than  onc« 
heen  the  advocate  of  the  unfortunate,  aud  tlie  champion  of  the  op* 
pressed  ;  and,  though  a  tenant^t-vcUl  for  ihe  spot  which  afiurded 
him  his  sole  means  of  subsistence,  to  Mr.  Brien  Costello,  he  had, 
in  a  feeling  of  Indignatioo  for  violated  jusitice,  opposed  his  power  ift 
an  instance,  which  too  often  occurs,  and  too  often  is  past  over  ill 
fveland  unnoticed  and  uiistigmalized.  Costello  had  let  same  of  hia 
mountain  land  to  cotfers,  at  a  rent  far  beyond  its  value';  and,  t4 
jrecoucile  thejDi  to  a  bargain,  closed  under  the  pressure  of  neceasity^ 
he  bad  allowed  them  a  certain  portioik  of 'commonage  {  to.  tba 
cultivation  of  these  wiW  ppots^  the  colter  had  given  tbe  0T^la» 
of  bis  tii^e  and  (ahou|! ;  but,  when  it  began  to  we^  the  air  Afj^fi^^ 
tivation,  to  repay  lu^  iodu&try,  and  a.^^si^t  him  in  paying  off  a  paif 
of  bis  exorbitant  rent,  the  sordid  laucUjord,  contrary  to  all  equity^ 
'and  to  bis  compact,  inclosed  tlie  ground,  ami  deprived  bis  tenant 
of  the  t)ik\y  •m^'ans  which  couid'make  his'  bafgaiii"  tolerable.  '  A4 
instance  of  this  kind  had  occ  urred  in  the  case  of  a  poor'tnab,  1^ 
wl\ose  door  it  brought  ruiOv  .  '  ,  .  ,  '».»».•., 
•  After  the  manner  of   the  lower  Irish,    when  they  appeal   fpr 

relief  in  their  iiecefsitits,  he  iiad  thrown  himself  on  bis  kaee^  a^. 
f>'D(/nnd's  Teet  to  supplicate  his  intierftireuce  with  bis  landlord :  ,that 
fce  was  the  brother-in-law  of  his  own  fus^tT-brolber,  Mc.  Jlory,  wai 
net  bis  faihtesl  claim  to  the  service  he  deioau.ded^  D'Honnel,'  much 
against  his  inclination,  condescended  t^  intercede  with  Mr.  CosteHoi. 
•to  argue,  to  entreat,  but  failed  in  every  alltmpt ;  be  then  informed 
this  f-quitable  landlord,  in  language  no  wny  eqnivoeal,.  of  bis  opinion 
«f  the  whole  traDsaction';  and  it  ijequired  no  very  acute  pow^i-s  ii 
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tlidti€<i«B im  tlmpart  of  Mf  -Cobtello  to  draw  frmn  t\»  perriai^oii 
mf  O'Donbel-s  spetfch,  that  he  Mieted  him  to  be  a  rasca};  m 
satisfactorily  to  his  own  iniod  had  'ht^»  iudeed,  concliided  upon  thia 
point  of  tbe  Colonels  c/'^tjdi  that  he  vranud  only  the  courage  t^ 
4:ail  hiiQ  out :  he  did,  however,  i^faai.he  Ihogig^lK  siafer,  and  cj^uite  as 
IDuch  to  thr.  pMrpi«e-r-be  ^ve  him  dne  notice  to  quit  bis  fann« 
unltsa  be  chose  lo  cootiuue  a  tenant  at  a  rent  siomewhat  more  tbaii 
double  the  possibl&iproduct  of  the  laud :  the  result  was,  that  0*Donne| 
was  ejected^  and  left  destitute  of  all  means  of  subsistence  beyond 
the  produce  of  a  $canty  g<crdeB.* 

While  ma»(f.....coutiuiies  oiir  aiitlior.,Mwas  thusknockiu^  at 
^s  door^  ckoi'ity  ^till  found  an  altar  beneath  his  i^oof*  Ibis 
claim  was  o|i  jtUe  part  ^f  an  a»'ed  femnle,  the  only  sister  0^ 
hia  4eaease4  kiaijinan.  With  her  person  he  was  unaOf 
quaioted....not  so  witti  her  story  ^  atid,  at  the  aiention  of  btr 
|iame»  his  susceptible  bosom,  cheerin^ly,  acknowledged  tbfe 
0nee  celebrated  beauty  of  her  tinoe,  who,  by  an  iiaprovident 
marriai^,  had  forever  forfeited  the  protection  of  her  ^mily. 
To  tins  relative,  now  pinini^  in*  want,  an<)  sinking  under  tht5 

{Pressure  of  misery,  he  resigned  thecottiiee  and  the  garden : 
eaviog  himself,  literally,  a  beggar,  Tnere  now  remained 
but  one  effort,  and  thit  was,  to  seek,  opce  more,  a  foreign 
service...  This  was  an  alternative  inimical  to  all  his  fine  feel- 
ings, fie  had  once  served  his  king ;  and  had  hoped  never  to 
be  so  reduced,  as  to  court  the  service  of  another  lUQuarcb* 
Austria  wan  tben  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  botli 
were  opposed  to  Fraace.  His  nearest  kinsman  was  a  gene- 
ral in  the  Au!$tnan  ernperor's  service,  and  to  btm  be  wrote, 
lexplanatory  of  his  views,  desiring  to  receiTe  an  answer  to  his 
iaddress  iff  London. 

But,  how  was  he'  to  realize  his  prospects  ?  He  sbrunk 
from  the  privileges  of  a  poor,  relation,  to  claim  relief  from  the 
slili  opulent  {j^ranches  of  iiis  family.  His  books  were  fevf, 
but  valuable :  those  he  sold.  Still  th^  produce  was  unequal 
to  bis  necessities.  He  determined  to  dispense  with  the  at- 
.tendance  of  a  servant,  on  his  journey  to  the  oontii^nt  not- 
•withstanding  that  servant  was  the  fhithful,  warm-hearted 
M^Rory.  Two  only  articles  of  value  r^DMiioed....but,  as  tbey 
oecurred  to  his  mind,  the  blood  rushed  from  his  heart  to  his 
face;  and,  then,  returned  to  its  soupce  with  icy  coldness. 
These  articles  were,  the  3Word  of  his  ancestor  O^Donnel  the 
Red,  and  a  smaU  diamond  ring. 

•  This  rin«r  m'O^  suspended  round  his  neck  by  a  ribbnn — he  drew  it 
(arth  and  gazed  oft  H:  *  trai«k  of  intimate  aasociajkioaB  a^ ose  in  quick 
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flBccession  at  be  read  the  date  engraven  on  its  **  golden  round  ;^*  for 
tile  ring  was  all  that  remained  to  him  of  the  earlier  and  most  brilliant 
period  of  bis  existence,  when  full  of  hope  and  joy,  bis  light  and  gaW 
umt  spirit  bad  received  no  impression  from  time,  but  such  as  love  and 
glory  gave,  when  new  to  life,. and  flushed  with  passion,  he  feared  im 
change,  and  suspected  no  illusion — ^when  alternately  bound  in  the 
aUken  cords  of  [Measure,  or  braced  with  the  rude  harness  ef  war,  he 
sprung  from  the  couch  of  voluptuousness,  to  rush  into  the  field  of 
combat,  and  to  carry  with  him,  even  into  scenes  of  warfare,  that  bnOT- 
ancy  of  spirit,  which  once  distinguished  the  gallant  leaders  of  the 
Gallic  armies,  and  which  lent  to  the  rudeness  of  the  camp  and  gaie^ 
mnd  grace  of  the  drawing-room. 

*  He  had  won  thst  little  ring  at  a  court  lotteiy  at  VersaiBes,  when 
the  loveliest  sovereign  that  ever  received  the  affections  of  a  devoted 
and  loyal  people,  distributed  the  prizes:  from  the  hands  of  Maria 
Antoinette  he  had  received  the  ring  the  night  before  he  accompanied 
his  regiment  to  the  fields  of  ***  The  ring  was  his  talisman — he 
^»nfided  in  its  influence  as  the  pledge  of  his  success  ;  and  the  dis* 
tinction  he  obtained  in  that  year's  campaign,  procured  him  shortly 
after  the  military  rank  which  rendered  him  the  youngest  cdonel  in 
the  French  setvice. 

*  The  value  of  this  trinket  was  inconsiderable ;  but  it  was  the 
bequest  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and  an  unfortunate  queen  ;  and  there 
was  still  enough  of  the  spirit  of  a  Milesian  cavalier  in  his  breast  to 
estimate  the  gem  by  the  standard  of  sentiment,  and  not  by  the  cold 
calculation  of  a  lapidary.  He  kissed  and  replaced  it-^arose  from  the 
table  at  which  he  sat— walked  towards  the  chinmey^piece,  and  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  sword  of  the  hero  whose  memory  he  revered,  of  Whose 
kindred  he  was  so  proud,  of  whose  character  he  was  enamoured. 

'  With  that  sword  the  chief  of  O'Donnel  had  avenged  his  owm 
wrongs,  and  redressed  those  of  his  country.  O'Donnd  took  down 
the  sacred  weapon — sacred  at  least  in  his  estimation,  and  examined 
it  with  the  scrutiny  of  one  who  beheld  it  for  the  first  time,  but  it  was, 
in  fact,  wi^  the  emotion  of  one  who  feared  he  was  looking  on  it  for 
the  last 

'  The  basket  of  the  weapon  was  of  pure  Irish  gold,  such  as  is  fre- 
quently found  in  various  forms  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland ;  and  he  sup- 
posed from  the  price  obtained  by  his  uncle  for  a  golden  corslet,  that 
its  value  could  not  be  under  one  hundred  pounds;  this  was  a  conside- 
rable sum  to  a  man  who  had  scarcely  a  gmnea,  apd  he  resolved  on  the 
sacrifice  of  a  relic  dear  alike  to  his  pride  and  his  affections ;  yet  as  he 
drew  the  blade  from  its  scabbard,  he  stooped  his  head  so  close  to  it 
that  it  touched  his  lips,  and  a  tear  dropped  upon  its  rusted  steeL' 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  following  aflfectinfj^  picture  of 
a  dignified  mind  under  the  grasp  of  poverty,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic virtues  of  a  faithful,  affectionate  attendant. 

'  *  O'Donnel  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  with  an  effort  at  fina* 
oess,  yet  with  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  under  lip,  be  added  : 
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^  «*  Ilk  a  ward,  I  must  part  with  you,  Mc.  Rory.'* 
*  The  books  dcopped  fniin  Mc.  Ror/s  hold,  and  still  renudmng 
•n  1^  knees,  he  clasped  his  hands,  and  with  a  look  of  grief,  almost 
amoimtin£^  to  despair,  but  in  a  tone  at  once  iupplicating  nod  detcr^ 
mmedf  he  replied : 

«  "  Oh  I  oo.  Colonel— Sir,  if  you  plase,  you  will  nat— part  with  me ! 
For  what.  Sir  ?  for  why  would  you  part  with  me  ?  Sure  if  I  hare 
Q&nded  you,  Golonel,  dear,  1  ax  your  pardon  now,  on  my  two  bend^ 
€d  knees — ^take  my  life.  Sir— is'nt  it  your  own  ?  Who  saved  it  for  ma 
in  the  wars,  when  1  fought  cheek  by  jowl  with  you.  Sir  ?  —only 
yourself.  Colonel :  troth  you  did,  and  for  why  would  you  part  witti 
me,  Pkaidrig  Mc.  Rory^  if  it  was  only  in  regard  of  being  your  own 
foster-brother,  who  took  Uie  same  mother's  milk  with  you,  and  who 
was  a  burler  wiUi  you,  -when  we  were  gassoons  together,  playing 
among  the  mountains  ?  And  wonld'nt  I  have  followed  you  to  foreign 
parts,  when  we  were  grown  up  fine  slips  of  lads,  onW  the  mother  that 
bore  me  left  her  dying  curse  on  me,  if  I  deserted  my  fine  ancient 
ttokl  father,  until  God  had  taken  him ;  which  he  did*nt  till  five  years 
ago^  come  Lamas ;  and-  for  all  that,  did*nt  I  go  into  foreign  parts  to 
see  you.  Sir,  and  brought  the  present  of  the  finest  mare  that  ever  was 
strode,  following  you  through  the  world  wide,  into  Germany,  with- 
out  knowing  a  word  of  any  foreign  language,  good  or  bad,. but  my 
<niro,  and  1  never  came  acrass  jou  till  I  saw  you  go  to  mass  in  your 
elegant  regimentals,  with  the  King  and  Queen,  and  all  the  Rojral 
Family,  long  Ufe  to  them  ;  and  wben  you  come  back  here  after  the 
trombUs^  Colonel,  did'nt  I  libt  with  you  in  the  brigade,  and  follow 
you  to  the  wars.  Sir  ?  and  from  that  blessed  moment  to  this,  hav*nt 
I  been  your  true  and  faithful  servant ;  and  why  should*nt  I,  Colonel  ? 
what  tJbler  boy  in  the  Barony  could  you  get  to  serve  you  ?  ante  I 
foar  Honoris  own  age,  thirty-four  last  Holy*«ve,and  your  own  Honor  tf 
height,  six  feet  ?  and  if  I  don't  answer  you  Sir,  shew  me  the  lad 
that  will.  Colonel,  to  say  nothing  of  fosterage.'' 

*  During  this  appeal,  in  which  one  association  had  arisen  rapidly 
out  of  another  in  the  mind  of  the  affectionate  and  devoted  Mc. 
Rory,  his  master  vainly  endeavoured  to  interrupt  him,  to  rise  him 
from  his  supphcant  posture,  and  before  he  had  eonduded,  which  he 
did  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  vainly  endeavoured  to  recover  back  hia 
own  firmness,  the  looks,  even  more  than  the  words*  of  Mc.  Rory» 
bad  put  wholly  to  flight. 

*  '*  No,  your  Honor,'  said  Mc  Roiy,  when  Colonel  O'Donnel 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  raise  him,  **  I  have  made  a  vow  to  myself* 
never  te  rise  off  my  bended  knees,  which  is  as  good  as  being  bix>k^ 
sjearm^  until  it*s  what  your  Honor  recalls  your  words,  and  says,  **  Phai* 
drig  Mc,  Rory^  Fli  never  part  with  yon,  as  long  as  you  can  be  of 
ike  iasie  use  in  life  to  iwe,  Pkaidrig  f*  and  for  why  should  you. 
Colonel?" 

*  **  Secause^   Mc.  Rory,"  retmned  his  master^  with  a  m^iture  of 

U4 
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kindness  and  irritatkm  in  bis  Vttiee  kai  maxaier^  *^  became  I  can  ih^ 
Ixmger  either  irepajr  jomt  serfiwsy  or  maintain  yon ;  for  I  am  a  man 
•f  dtfspeitrtefortuiiea.  I  an  aiMiut  to  seek  the  neana  of  supporting 
Hfe  m  a  Imrti^  lani,  by  aiy  sword ;  Mr  ean  1  think  of  rewarding^ 
your  generous  attachment  so  ill  as  to  take  advantage  of  your  di»«' 
ihlefesieirniMy  atfi  iiivelv«  yam  im  my  uncertain  destiny,  my  ceitdin 
<fiificuUieB.  But  ^kkM  any  Ihasg  like  independence  ever  again  be 
mine,  my  fVknd,  betieve  tbaA  jfm  shall  share  it,  aye,  to  the  last  far*- 
fbing,  Mc.  R«ry. 

*  **'  8han  I,  Sir  ?  "  said  Me.  Rory,  storting  on  his  feet  with  a  look  of 
inhkiess  ;  and  Hiea  pMSi»g  for  a  momeot,  he  ran  out  of  the  room  f 
itetDrning,  bownrer,  aihneat  imiae  dialely,  and  emptying  tfae  coutenta  of 
an  old  woraCed  stodLWig  on  tlie  iaMe,  bie  cried : 

.  *  **  There  we  foir  of  the  tw  goM  pieces  yeor  Honor  gave  ape  for  a 
keepsake,  wb  en  1  brought  you  A%  mare  to  foreign  parts. 

*  *'  There  is  the  fifve  fmtmd  no4e  iWfine  ancient  onid  Abb^  left  m^ 
by  wM,  smd  tbei«  is  Ibc  nUer-^gUt  watch  winch  oOld  Thady  Dogher- 
ty,  fsy  ftitber*s  o«M  croaey,  left  me  with  his  dying  breath  ;  and  you 
know  ngbt  weH,  §ir,  that  when  I  oftsred  you  the  same  to  help  to  pay 
the  fine  for  tkejkrm^  la  that  chief  of  a  CostellOj  yon  wouki'nt  intirtHy 
oblige  me  by  ^ing  it ;  and  now  yew  see,  it  WiH  maintain  and  keep 
me,  till  we  land  in  foreign  parts,  and  when  your  Honor  will' be  a  great 
Genera),  and  myself  a  CorploTf  I'll  be  bound,  for  your  sake.  Sir, 
60  yon  see,  Cc^onel,  I'll  be  no  trouUe  in  life  to  yoa,  and  never  a^c  yov 
for  bit  or  sup^  only  yonr  old  cents ;  and  now,  Sir,  there  is  ua  delay 
in  the  world,  only  lo  pack  up  flbe  pcrtmantle,  and  quit  the  place 
which  is  to  the  f&re  for  your  Honor,  whenever  God  takes  ihe  fine 
ancient  ould  gentlewoman,  your  grand-aunt,  Mm.  Honor  Kelly,  to 
Jnmsexi. 

*  As  the  attachment  and'  resolution  of  Me,  Rbry  were  now  equally 
and  evidentiy  firm  and  anvanqaisbable,  and  as  his  master  was  weH 
assured  that  he  would  foOow  bira  at  all  risks,  if  he  was  not  permittee! 
to  accompany  bim,  Cokmel  O*l>onnel,  vnconscioosly  pleased  to 
aheHer  hia  tmn  inciinatioiis  vnder  his  servant's,  replied  . 

*  «•  WeH,  Me.  Rory,  be  it  so,  if  you  are  willing,  for  my  sake,  to 
i*neonnter  hardships  without  the  hope  of  reeompence  :  if  you  are  sa- 
tisfied to  take  the  wages  of  kindness  and  confidenee  instead  of*' 

He  paused  in  some  emotion,  and  nnabie  to  proceed,  he  smiled  be^ 
nevolently,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  his  now  happy  servant ;  but  Mc. 
lkoh^9  bowing  down  to  the  ground,  retreated  respectfully,  deeming 
himself  mitrortby  the  bi^  honor  tendered  to  him,  and  with  a  cry, 
that  something  resembled  the  funeral  ulUtation  of  his  own  country, 
be  ruslied  oat  of  the  room.* 

C^n  Tve  follow  O^Dpnnel  tp  the  Austrian  canap  without 
jieelings  of  national  regret  ? 

\ ,  IjooL  into  the  kalendar  of  heroes  who  fought  and  cour 
quered  throughout  the  lat^  war....aDd  find,  if  you  can,  tha 
Talonr  or  the  fidelity  of  the  I,eissman,  eclipaed  by  any 
contemporaries  in  arms. 
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Aar.  VII — TkeReductim  of  the  Forces;  with  the  FuH  and  HaiA. 
Paj,  c.viUy  and  pi^itically  considered.  By  Capt.  Fairnian,  aid-de- 
caiup  aud  luilitary  secretary  ^to  bis  «zcf  ILency  the  Governor  and 
Command^^r  in  Chief  of  Cwr^cao,  aud  its  dependencies,  £cc  &;c.  &(c 
in  which  is  laid  down,,  a  permanent  plan  for  theimniediale  empioy-r 
ment  of  the  disbanded  troops.  Oetavo.  pp.  60l  C^  C«  Cfaapi^ 
1814. 

This  pamphlet  is  addressed  to  the  secretary  at  war,  init 
lons^uage  so  difierent  from  the  usual  adulatory  incense  ef 
dedicaiioii9y  that  we  caiiiiot  resist  giving  tba  manly  efiusioii 
m  record  in  our  pages. 

•  To  the  Viscount  Palmerston,  Sfc.  Sfe.  S^c. 

*  My  Lord,-^Froin  a  conscious  pride  which,  while  it  challenges 
in^tiicy  into  the  fact,  defies  contradiction  as  to  tJte  resuh,  that 
through  (Ustinguished  mediums,  1  have  been  the  humble  instrnmeu^ 
of  obtaining  for  the  army,  at  different  periods,*  an  increase  of  suW 
Bisteuce,  with  an  augninutation  of  allowances,  besides  bettering  im 
other  resptxts  its  permanent  condition — i  am  induced  to  offer  a  few 
ideas,  for  the  perusal  of  the  Public,  connected  with  the  approacbii^ 
}leduction  of  the  Forces. 

*'  In  addressing  to  your  Lordship  what  I  shall  feel  it  incumbent 
vpoD  me  to  prgpound  on  this  interesting  and  important  topic,  i 
am  actuated  to  do  so  alone  from  the  circumstance  of  your  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  office,  whence  the  ariangements  for  the 
parpose  in  question  niay  be  expected  to  emanate, 

*  Should  it  appear  to  your  Lordship  that  i  occasionally  speak  with 
an  air  of  confidence,  it  may  be  necesoary  to  apprise  yuu,  that  success 
is  insensibly  apt  to  fall  into  this  tone  :  and  that  swh  a  feeling  pro-» 
ceeds  from  a  convictioii,  that  many  ot  the  measures  which  ha;ve  been 
adapted  in  the  different  departnu'nts  of  the  state,  owe  their  origia 
to  confidential  communications  of  iuiue. 

^  Whether  your  Lordship  shall  do  me  the  honour  to  peruse  what 
I  am  about  to  inscribe  to  yon,  is  matter  of  doubt ;  and  whether,  in 
tlie  event  of  you/*  taking  that  trouble,  you  shall  be  so  open  to  con- 
viction, as  to  act  upon  any  of  the  hints  which  are  afforded,  will  re« 
main  to  be  ascertained. 

*  That  overt  intimations  to  official  people  are  not  the  most  ac* 
ceptable,  1  am  perfectly  aware  ;  us  also  that  set'ret  suggestions, 
bcnjvever  useful  and  practical,  meet  with  no  return  beyond  that  of  a 
complimental  note,  full  of  courtly  unmeaning  expressions:  and  aU 
ihough  the  objects  might  even  be  weakened,  if  not  defeated,  by  being 
thus  ostensibly  presented,  still,  after  submitting  various  plans,  during 
a  series  of  years,  for  the  consideration  of  government,  many  of  which 
have  been  implicitly  acted  upon,  with  equal  advaiito^'-e  to  the  empire^ 
aod  neglect  of  the  projector,  it  canpot  be  snrprising  that  he  shenii 
f^o  longer  be  inclined  to  pursue  the  same  profitless  obscure  course^ 
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*  Notwithstanding^  a  jeiAoosy  and  a  little-mindedness  may  often 
deter  pnblic  servants  fipom  bringing  forward  the  proposals  of  priTSte 
individuals  ;  yet  when  such  proposals  teem  with  intrinsic  utility,  they 
will,  after  a  time,  obtrude  themselves  into  light  in  the  absence  of  dB 
obstetric  aid;  nay,  in  defiance  of  every  infanticidal  endeavour  to 
Strangle  them  in  their  parturition  \    • 

*'  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  a  measure,  however  jadicious  and 
salutary,  when  publicly  announced  by  a  private  individual,  must  be 
supressed,  at  least  until  it  be  forgotten  by  whom  it  was  proposed; 
or  till  it  be  so  metamorphosed,  that  the  offspring  shall  be  scarcely 
known  to  its  own  paient.  If  it  be  policy  that  an  individual  should  not 
be  rendered  popular,  by  attaching  to  his  plans  the  impoitaoee  they 
deserve,  it  would  be  no  more  than  justice,  after  they  are  carried  into 
effect,  that  he  should  be  adequately  compensated.  But  the  reverse  pf 
this  is  tOo  often  the  case.  ' 

*  The  graud  inducements  for  persons  to  become  authors,  are  profit, 
patronage  ,  or  fame.  To  these  may  be  added,  in  some  men,  (at  even 
as  much  trouble  and  expence,  as  responsiliiiity  and  danger),  a  pint 
of  philanthropy,  a  desire  to  benefit  society,  in  their  efibrts  to  carry 
a  particular  point,  or  to  further  any  laudable  design.  When,  how- 
ler, at  such  sacrifices,  an  individual  does  advance  the  prosperity  ol 
the  commonwealth,  or  promote  the  interest  of  a  numerous  body,  it 
does  not  argue  much  in  favour  of  the  gratitude  of  the  one,  or  the 

*  bounty  of  the  other,  to  suffer  such  an  advocate   to  remain^   m  A 

PECUNIARY   SENSE,   UNINDLMNIFED. 

*  Virtue  i«  said  to  be  its  own  reward,  which  is  somewhat  fortunate, 
since  it  seldom  meets  with  any  other.  The  desire  of  doing  good  is 
neverlessi  so  strongly  implanted  in  some  breasts,  that  the  propensity  <ff 
their  nature  \^  not  to  be  checked,  by  the  uniform  discouragement  they 
may  continue  to  experience.  From  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
their  duty,  they  derive  a  consolation  of  which  nothing  can  deprive 
them :  and  the  reward  of  self-approbation  is,  after  all,  not  only  the 
highest,  but  the  most  durable,  that  can  possibty  be  enjoyed  by  a  ge- 
nerous and  an  independent  mind. 

*  This  it  may  be  inferred,  is  the  language  of  disgust— of  a  disap- 
pointed roan.  Granted !  I  am  a  disappointed  mdln.  That  the  Duke 
of  York  knows ;  neither  are  some  of  his  llEajesty*s  late  and  present 
ministers  utter  strangers  to  it : 

•  I  could  a  t»lc  unfold  ■     * 

but,  I  am  not  passion's  slave;  and,  discontented  as  1  am— ^issatisfiecl 
as  1  have  every  cause  and  reason  to  be — ^with  the  power  in  my  hands* 
1  never  yet  attempted  to  advance  my  own  interest  at  the  hazard  of 
fomenting  discord,  tchcre  mif  efforts  have  been  employed  to  restore 
cordiality  at  the  risk  of  exciting  general  commotion,  wheeb  they 

HAVE   EEBN     INVARIABLT    EXBBTED   TO    PRESERVE   URITBR8AL 

Tranquillity;  nor  have  my  means  ever  been  e]Lercifled t o  the 
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CB^bfetrassinenc  of  those,  who,  after  profiting  hj  my  labooriBy  baev 
withheld  from  me  the  merited,  the /)rojn»e<i  requital. 

*  Having,  my  Lord,  giyen  vent  to  wf  just,  hoaest,  but  indignant 
waentment— by  dealing  thus  in  generalities,  1  fed  mysdf  bound  by 
that  manliness  and  candour  which,  1  trust  in  every  case  wiU  distin-, 
gnish  my  conduct,  to  admit,  and  most  uaequivocally  to  state^  thaf^ 
I  have  no  daim  whatever,  nor  ever  had,  either  directly  or  iadirectly, 
upon  the  patronage  of  your  Lordship. 

'  For  the  opinions  1  have  publicly  avowed,  and  for  the  doctrines 
I  have  oniformly  delivered,  1  have  not  hitherto,  most  fortunately,  had 
occasion  to  feel  the  smallest  praticle  of  shame.  And  while  upon  the 
score  of  those  which  1  am  now  about  to  promulge,  I  am  free  from  all 
^^m — ^I  expect  little  notice,  less  thanks,  and  no  remimeraGon. 
I  have  the  honor  to  1^  my  I.ord, 
your  Lordship's  moat  obedient,  and  very  humble  servatft, 

W.  Blennkrha&ett  Fairmav, 
1814.  Captain  4th  Ceyicn  Eegiment. 


The  reduction  of  our  military  establishment,  after  so  many 
^cars  of  active  service,  is  an  object  highly  important,  either 
in  a  civil  or  political  point  of  view.  It  is  a  question  that  in-' 
Tolves*tbe  welfare  of  the  kingdom;  and,  consequently,  claims 
Oar  most  gprave  attention.  We  are  to  remember,  that  dis- 
bandiug  a  vast  army  is,  in  other  words,  turning  adrift  a  nu- 
merous class  of  human  beings,  without  any  visible  means  of 
obtaining  a  future  livelihood— men,  who,  professionally  ac- 
customed to  the  carnage  of  war,  view  bloodshed  without 
borror;  and  contend  that  plunder,  which,  by  the  laws  of  war». 
have  repaid  their  honouraole  toil,  must  now,  by  the  law  of 
nature,  preserve  them  from  starving. 

*  Just  as  soon  might  the  raw  recruit  be  expected  to  beat  out  tha 
brains  of  a  Frenchman,  with  the  butt  end  of  his  firelock,  devoid  of 
^1  emotion,  and  with  a  sort  of  mechanical  insensibility,  which  is, 
aloae,  to  be  attained  by  practice  and  service,  as  that  the  veteran 
soldier,  who  has  seen  several  sao^inary  campaigns,  should,  instari- 
taaeously,  subdue  those  propensities,  the  acquirement  of  which  w;8 
incidental  to  the  profession  of  arms,  was  characteristic  of  his  progress 
in.  the  principles  of  warfare.  Ualess,  then,  discretion  be  observed, 
in  the  reduction  of  our  forces,  much  intestine  mischief  and  alarn^^ 
attended  with  results  no  less  disastrous  than  fatal,  may  be  rationally 
'Uiti.cipated,  and  fearfully  dreaded.* 

Captain  Fairman,  therefore,  proposes  that  cavalry,  without 
subverting  the  constitution  of  the  civil  power,  might  act  oa 
the  principal  highways,  as  liorse  patrole ;  a  precaution  dmt 
vould  prove  most  salutary  to  general  personal  safety,  and 
would  indcpeDden^ly  economize  parochial  assesaiQeatg.  They 
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mig&t  conTey  lettcris,  from  )1i6  g^eneral  twopenny  post  oflSc^", 
to  their  Tanoiis  limits  of  delivery.  They  might  be  escorts 
to  mail  coaches^  &c.  &c.  These  and  similar  positiops  ar©. 
i'orcihly  placed,  and  strong^Iy  argued.  The  spirit  of  the 
pamphlet,  certainly,  deserves  attention  ;  but  who  can  suci 
cessfully  bawl  into  the  ears  •  that  will  not  hear^  or  eiipos^ 
truth  before  the  eyes  that  will  not  see. 
.  In  oar  •pinion,  however,  Captain  Fairman  is  a  spirite4 
imd  patriotic  writer,  and  ought  to  be  beard  somewhere. 


Akt.  VIII. — Memoirs  and  CwnpaignsofChsxies  Johq,  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden,  by  John  *  PbiHppart,  Esq.  with  a  portrait.  Octavo<i 
pp.  529.     l(is.^arriiig^toD.     1814. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  well  knowfi  to  *t1ie  public, 
as  the  conapiler  of  documents,  exemplifying  the  livei$  of 
distinguished  cfaaractei's  ;  and  he  has,  now,  at  press,  s^  mill*, 
tary  wofk,  to  be  published  occasionally,  and  to  display  the 
lives  of  British  generals  from  the  conquest  to  the  present 
period.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  philippavt,  compilation  is  no4 
|i  science. 

The  prevailing  character  of  the  French  revolutionary 
princes,  is  that  of  all  daring  adventurers,  who  elevate 
themselves,  in  the  hour  of  civil  discord,  by  a  display  of 
talent  every  way  worthy  of  the  heirs  of  a  tyrants  Theic 
glories  are  intimately  linked  witli  the  horrors  of  war  an4 
despotism,  and  exhibit  a  career  intrepid  as  unprii>cipie4 
jn  design  ....and  brilliant  as  unmerited  in  result.  We  speak^ 
BOW,  of  an  exception  to  this  general  rule, 

*  An  amazing  career  of  victory  placed  Ifapoleon  Buonaparte  abopo 
(be  reach  of  calamity,  and  far  removed,  from  casual  disappoiutoieoti 
until  the  campaign  of  1 812-13  suddenly  dispelled  the  magic  shade 
))is  policy  and  subtlety  had  thrown  over  the  obsei-vatioQ  of  maakiod, 
and  shewed^  that  in  the  hands  of  an  offended  aud  avenging  Onmi'* 
pottnt,  the  power  of  Napoleon,  his  anuies,  and  his '  successful  dest 
tinies,'  were  but  as  the  de\TS  of  the  moining,  which  glitter  for  a  whilci 
and  then  vanish  beneath  the  sua-beams.. 

*  Ip  the  reverse  of  fortune  that  has  at  leugth  overtaken  this  dis^ 
tinguished  desolator,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  susceptible  of  a  feeU  ng 
|if  indescribable  gratitude,  awe,  at>d  iidniiration  of  the  Supreme  Foew- 
«r  which  has  arretted  his  taagruinary  progress,  and  retarded  the  ^x^ 
ecutioa  of  those  vast  designs  thai  were  intended  to  carry  blood  n^ 
ficsblatiou  into  another  hemisphere :  and  from  this  feeling  the  tfaoi^hts 

njitiirally  rcvfu^t*  to  the  aondkionr  wliich  tkt  jnost  poverfid  Statt«»  of  tM 
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Ab  .world  \fotild  hare  been  placed,  had  not  the  QTengfing^arra  bcca 
stretched  out  to  punish  his  presamption  and  deliver  his  feilow^men. 
'  ■  *  In  fftetJTer  jrarytn^  circle  of  human  existence  it  is  observable 
|bat  the  degradation  of  a  State,  or  of  nn  individual,  i^  hut  a  prolpgi^ 
to  the  eltivaiiun  of  another:  find  ihm  h^  it  appeared  with  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  and  bis ,  great  contemporary  Chai^k^  John,  However 
fli&cult  j(  n^aj  be  for  a  man  in  obscure  lite  to  raise  himself  to  ppwe^' 
and  crreatness,  yet  having'  once  .acquired  tho$e  possessions,  ne  instant* 
ly  ^ads  the  task  of  retaining  them  to  be  by  far'  the  most  ardnous  :-^ 
then  is  the  hero,  or  the  man  of  a  common  mind,  discovered,  an^  -the 
vorld  not  imposed  vf  on  by  false  ^^reatness  and  the  exterior  appear- 
ance of  snperior  intellect 

f  The  passion  most  universal  and  most  remarjk&bl^  In  ^c  bmnaii 
mind,  is  ambition*  Hovever  different  in  their  pursuits,  their  o^cu«« 
patiooj:,  or  their  desires*  stiU  mnbition,  .^  a  degvee,  more  or  les8» 
4B,discemable  in  every  man.  And  whether  it  is  directed  to  the  sub* 
jiigation  <}f  kingpderas,  or  the  culture  of  a  flower,  it  is  still  the  same 
passion,  under  a  different  semblance.  In  the  breast  of  a  man  of  virv 
4ue  it  is  a  moBtneble  ind'  amiable  feelings  urging  bim  to  i^ction^  nrhich 
■r?Hect  la)4ti*e  on  bis  character ;  and  although  it  does  not  at  all  ti|ne« 
bring  with  it  unquaMed  success,  and  unalloyed  gratii]Gation«  .it  )• 
-DerettlielesB  always  exalted,  generous,  and  magnanimous.  \V'ith  tbt 
«mimon  berdof  ^euit  is  a  petty  and  contemptible  passion,  and  in 
Ae  breast  of  a  misanthropist  it  i«»  a  scourge. 

'  The  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  is  liot  unambitioos  ;  but  with  .hioi 
ambition  is  a  prmciple,.  not  an  instrument ;  it  has  beento  him  a  watch* 
4re,  which  has  1^  him  by  an  easy  gradation  from  a  firelock  to  « 
«»ptrc,-.-fr«m  a  camp  to  a  court :  anid  throngb  his  strange  nnd.ro* 
^antic  course,  there  are  but  few,  if  anyj  recollections,  that  are  cal- 
culated to  cast  a  gloom  over  his  brow,  or  give  a  pang' to  his  beajc(»*  .  . 

•.V  '^^^I'lffy  thus,  prefacad  the  gi:eatn«ss  of  the  character  he 
^  abbut  to  celebrate,  our  author  inforxns  us,  that  the  princtif 
foyal  of  Sweden,  ivbo  rose  froip  the  ranks  iiy  Uiat  of  higli 
tiigttity,  was  born  at  Pan,  the  capital  of  the  Uepartmetii 
Af  the  lower  Pyrennees,  on  the  26th  Jaiuiary  1763.  lli^ 
father  followed*  the  law,  and  was  a  man  of  moderate  foiw- 
^unc.  He  wished  his  son  to  succeed  him  in  bis  professioi>; 
wut  the  young  BVrnadotte  was  of  a  geriifis  too  active,  i<i 
"submit  to  the  Kicchanioal  drudgery  of  poring  over  law 
authorities,  lie,  therefore,  quitted  his  paternal  roof,  at 
fifteen,  to  enlist  in  the  jrc^'.uiejiit  of  royal  marines. 
.  With  tliis  corps  he  served  under  Bl,  de  J5ussy,  during  ihe 
American  war,  in  the  East  inilies  ;  apd  afterwards  with  the 
iquadroh  under  M.  de  Sutfrien. 

_  The  young-  Bernadotte    was  promoted  to  the  rant  of 
torporal  witliln  a  year  itft^rbi*  eutistment ;  andJiih  1783^  on " 
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Ibis  regiment  returning  to  France,  be  was   further  pWH 
moted  to  the  rank  of  serjeani. 

From  that  period  to  1789,  we  have  nothing  to  interest  us 
in  the  fate  of  tliis  dormant  prince  ;  but,  in  the  latter  year^ 
n  event  occurred,  which  not  only  places  corporal  Berna- 
dotte  in  a  most  respectable  point  of  view  -,  but  strongly 
evinces  the  ascendancy  his  good  conduct  must  Iiave  given 
liim  over  his  companions  in  arms. 

'  The  Royal  Marines  were  stationed  at  Marseilles  id  the  year  1780, 
Ik  period  when  the  revolutionaiy  springs,  which  afterwards  agHated 
the  whole  French  empire,  were  in  their  birth.  The  inhabitants  of 
•Marseilles  were,  generally,  men  of  Jacobinical  principles,  and  they 
hod  succeeded  in  inciting  the  soldiers  in  the  town  to  rise  against  their 
officers.  When  this  object  was  accomplished,  the  mob  determined 
on  the  murder  of  the  Marquess  D'Ambert,  colonel  of  the  Royal  Ma- 
yines,  and  they  instaiitljr  proceeded  to  his  hotel  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  their  determination  into  effect 

*  Beruadotte,  who  had  been  absent  at  the  commencMnentof  the  dis- 
turbance, fortunately  arrived  at  the  Marquess's  hotel  when  the  in- 
furiated mob  were  advancing  in  the  greatest  tumult,  to  execute  their 
design.  He  immediately  went  forward  to  address  them,  and  notwitfa- 
•tanding  the  frenzied  state  in  which  they  had  approached  the  Mai^ 
quess's  hotel,  the  cool  and  determined  manner  of  Bernadotte  arrested^ 
in  an  instant,  tbeiir  design.  But  when,  however,  it  was  perceived 
Ibat  his  object  was  to  impress  them  with  the  inhumanity  and  injustice 
of  their  wishes,  many  oi  the  most  violent  cried  out  to  him«,  that  his 
addresses  were  unavailing ;  that  he  must  conciur  in  their  detennina* 
tion  to  murder  the  marquess,  and  that  they  had  nominated  bias 
Bernadotte,  colonel  of  the  Royal  Marines,  in  his  place. 

*  Although  the  soldiers  of  Bemadotte's  corps  had  mingled  with  the 
mob,  and  the  men  composing  the  other  corps  at  that  time  in  Mar- 
seiOes,  Bernadotte  readily  perceived  that  the  former  coincided  in  the 
address  he  had  made,  and  having  therefore  dra^vn  together  a  nnmber 
of  them,  suHicieat  to  protect  the  marquess's  abode,  he  immediately 
excUiimed  to  tlie  rioters  in  the  most  eiiei^ecie  manner : — *  Marseilles, 
as  yt)U  assure  me  that  I  possess  your  confidence,  1  will  prove  to  you 
that  1  deserve  it.    1  then  absolutely  declare,  that  I  will  not  allow  yoa 

"^  to  dishonor  yoursdves  by  a  most  base  assassiuation.  If  the  colonel 
is  guilty,  the  law  will  render  justice  :  citizens  and  soldiers  are 
not  executioners  :  I  request  you  then  to  retire,  as  before  you  will  ob- 
tain the  head  of  the  colonel,  you  must  deprive  me  and  the  brave  men 
who  surround  me  of  out's.'  This  manly  appeal  had  the  desired  eflfect ; 
the  mob  quickly  dispersed,  and  Bernadotte  received  the  gratefid 
thanks  of  his  colonel  and  all  the  officers  belonging  to  the  corps.* 

From  this  period  he  rapidly  succeeded  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  aud  general  i  ia  which  coQuaauds,  he  discovered 
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great  military  talent^  and  ^eat  bumaiiity.  It  tras  bis 
practice  to  share  all  the  hardships  of  the  campaign  ^ith  his 
troops,  and  he  had  the  deserted  good  fortune  to  conciliate 
the  attachment  of  the  arnfty,  and  the  respect  of  the  several 
towns  and  fortf^sses  that  submitted  to  the  French  arms. 
Mr.  Philippart  presents  us  with  a  sketch  of  the  dlflTerent 
actions  in  wtiich  the  general  distinguished  himself»  and  in- 
troduces anecdotes  yery  honourable  to  his  hero's  charactei'. 
At  length,  jealousy  began  to  be  busy  with  the  general's 
liigh  renown,  and  he  was  reported  to  be  as  an  extremely 
mercenary  character,  who  had  enriched  himself  by  levying 
shameful  contributions  on  the  distressed  inhabitants  of 
Nuremberg.  Understanding  these  rumours  to  be  insidi- 
ously circulated  at  Paris,  the  general  became  indignant  at 
the  calumny,  and  required  pcimission  from  the  directory,  to 
retire  on  half-pay  ;  explaining  himself  as  to  the  motives 
of  his  application.  The  directory  replied,  on  terms  most 
flattering,  that  the  general  should  disregard  the  malevo- 
lence ^of  those  who  only  envied  him,  because  he  waa  their 
superior  in  every  moral  excellence,  and  concluded  thus.... 
'  The  French  government  relies  on  your  talents  and  pa«< 
triotism  atUl  to  continue  to  serve  your  country.* 

In  February  1797,  he  effected  his  passage  orer  ibe 
Alps,  with  1^,000  men,  to  join  the  army  of  Italy.  On 
reaching  Milan,  his  soldiers  Jexpressed  a  general  dissatis- 
•fiiction  and  refused  to  proceed.  In  this  exigency,  genral 
Bemadotte  had  recourse  to  persuasion.  He  assured  his 
followers,  their  arrears  should  be  discharged  on  reaching 
Mantua  ;  but  as  the  troops  saw  as  little  probability  of 
payment  at  Mantua,  as  at  Milan,  they  replied,  that  although 
they  entertained  for  him  every  personal  respect  due  to  so 
distinguished  an  officer,  diey  would  not  march,  until  they 
had  received  the  whole  of  their  arrears. 

This  was  the  moment  to  display  the  firmness  of  his  cha* 
racter.     Changing  his  tone,  the  general  said, 

'  Soldiers  !....!  am  authorised,  by  the  military  code,  to  kill 
every  man  who  refuses  to  obey  my  commands  to  march 
ag^nst  the  enemy.  Either  you  shall  incur  the  ignominy  of 
hanng  assassinated  your  general,  who  has  been  so  long  a 
father  to  you  ;  or,  I  will  run  my  sabre  through  the  body  of 
every  mutineer.' 

Havmg  concluded  this  address,  he  established  the  intre- 
pidity of 'his  nature,  by  marching  to  the  head  of  the 
•Oth  ragiment....whenp  pointing  his  sword  to  thebreaat  of 
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ihe  first  grenadier,  he  coaunaiidod  hiri)  to  wheel  to  tbe  ng)i% 
vuiess  !ie  preferred  to  }>e  ruD  throufi^h  tbe  body-  The  sot-f 
idi^r  oueyeil  stiid  tl»e  whole  army  followed  iu  re^^iilar  order. 

Ou  the  17th  March,  1797,  at  tbe  passaste  olTaijliaQ;euto# 
the  genenil  was  posted  on  the  right  of  Bonaparte's  army* 
The .  A'.istrians  had  thrown  up  entrenchments  on  the  .left 
bank  of  the  river  ;  but  the  French  eftected.  tiieir  passage  t* 
tiie^e  entretichments,  when  they  were. iTnaiediuteiychari^ed 
hy  the  Austrian  cavalry,  and  a  Moody  conflict  ensued,  ia 
which  the  French  were  ultimately  victorious. 

On  the  lOth,  general  Bern adotte  commanded  the  diTi^oa 
ihaty  uusuccessi'^iliy,  attempted  to  storm  the  town  of  Gra;f 
^iska^  Findhi<^  himself  foiled,  be  sent  in  a  laconic  sum^ 
jBons,  of  which  the  following  is  tbe  principal  feature. 

'  I  must  summon  you  to  surrender  in  ten  minutes.  If  yov 
lefiise;  I  9hali  put  your  garrison  to  ilie  sword.'..^ i 

*■  The  scaling;  ladders  are  ready  %  the  grenadiera  and 
ehasseurs.  are  impatient  for  the  assault.... .Answer.* . 

This  spirited  summons  was  successful  ;  and,  the  -com''' 
inander  in-chief,  Bonaparte,  reported  the  oircumstanee  ts 
4he  directory,  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation. 

We  liave  sUid  enough  of  an  officer  whose  heroism,  is  weH 
4ttown'  to  all  the  world  ;  and  we  are  not  aware,  that..«ey 
Jengtheued  selection  from  the  public  documents  before  ua^ 
would  oifer  novelty  to  our  read^u's.    . 

General  BeriKidottc  appears  to  have  had  all  the.  prompt 
<titude  of  Bonaparte,  and  much  more  tirmncss*  He  is  equally 
a  diplomatic  and  a  military  dmracter  ;  and  was  a  fttvourite 
at  court  when  Bonaparte  became  emperor.... |>ossihlyy  for  a 
iwo-fold  reason.  General  Bernadotte  was  one  of  the  first 
who  signed  tlie  document  ;  and  genera]  Bernadotte  wad 
.always  feared,  if  not  beloved  by  the  new  emperor,  for  his  ex- 
tensive ami  brilliant  tulents» 

This  v.oluuje,  however,  recites,  that  the  duke  D'Enghein 
came  secretly  to  Paris,  in  1799,  when  Bonaparte  w^as  in 
Eygpt.  The  Frcndi  government  was,  at  that  time  without 
force;  and  it  appeared  to  be  a  moment  auspicious  to  tbe 
interests  of  the  Dourbons^Tbc  duke  D'Flnghein  commutii* 
jjated  to  general  Bernadotte,  through  a  common  frieiid,  che 
.aceret  of  Ids  being  in  PariS;  and  .otiered  him  the  post  c^'con* 
stable  of  France,  if  he  would  restore  the  Bourbons;         t 

*  I  cannot  serve  the  cause,^  nepliod  Beniadotte,  '  but  as 
the  descendant  of  a  hero,  ami  as  a  maa  wlio  litfs 
pla^d  poiHidence  iii  me>  no  harm  shall  ha{>pea  to  tj^xl^afci. 
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tjtt  him  depart  instantly  ;  for,  ^thin  three  tSLays,  his  secre^ 
may  be  no  longer  mine/ 

The  duke  did  so  ;  and  retired  to  Baden  ;  whence  he  wai 
treacherously  seized^  and  assassinated  by  Bonaparte. 

The  following  curious  anecdote  is  before  us,  in  this 
Tolume. 

*  1 1  fiflft  been  stated  by  a  French  officer,  vbo  was  in  haWti  of 
inttftiaGy  whh  General  Bernadolte,  that  thrfee  days  before  the  IBtR 
Bramatre,  Bnonaparte  who  had  settled  every  ihing  ^th  the  Conncitt 
of  Ancients  and  of  Five  Hundred,  still  lulled  Bemadotte  with  the  hop^ 
of  taking  him  as  a  colleague  with  Sieyes  or  trith  Rogerdncon  ;  he 
parficnHirly  declared  his  &rm  tesolntion  tb  maintain  the  repnblicaii 
form  of  goyemmeaty  and  to  give  a  marked  perference  to  aU  liiosa 
who  had  given  proofs  of  attachment  to  the  revolutioa.' 

*  Tlie  same  officer  asserts  that  General  Bernadotte  aiBured  himi 
the  foHowiBg  conversatioD  took  place  on  the  18th  Bmnndre,  wifH 
Buonaparte. 

*  Boonaparte.— '  I  can  flatter  myself  at  last,  my  dear  Bemddotte^ 
with  having  succeeded  in  making  a  part  of  the  Directoiky,  $nd  th6 
kaden  of  the  two  councils  agree  npon  ihe  measures  to  be  f&kcn  to 
save  tile  country.  The  council  of  ancients  have  nominated  tne  tSom- 
Biander-in-Chief  of  the  17th  division,  comprehending  the  guard  of  th^ 
Directory,  and  grienadiers  of  the  Legislative  Body.  I  .hav6  been 
obliged  to  make  some  alteration  in  my  first  plan,  th^t  1  anight  noi 
startle  the  civil  party  by  the  appearance  of  a  government  composed 
of  military  men.  Sieves  wiU  be  second  consul,  and  Rogerdocos  th4 
Ihifd.  As  first  eonsw,  f  preserve  every  meads  of  suitably  rewa^din^ 
uy  fiAhw  hftK)nvers,  and  of  ameliorating  in  every  respect,  the  sitoatioti 
of  th^  army.  You  may  easily  guess,  that  my  two  colleagues  are« 
liropevh'spNdnng,  only  for  form-sake,  and  that  I  am  the  re^  de|[)osi« 
tary  of  the  supreme  authority,  which,  I  assure  you,  I  wiH  only  us6 
to  restofe  peace  and  prosperity  to  France.  You  may  be  persuaded  of 
ny  eagerness  to  do  ever^  dung  that  may  be  personally  agreeable  t6 
yourself,  aa  wdl  as  to  your  friends.  We  are  going  to  the  council  oi 
ancients.' 

*  The  reply  of  General  Bernadotte  to  this  address,  is  reported  by 
tiie  same  officer  to  have  been,  *  This  then,  traitor,  is  the  result 
Of  aB  your  brffliant  promises,  you  wish  to  destroy  the  republic,  to 
establish  yoursdf  the  tyrant  of  France.  You  ^taJi  not  commit  this 
horrible  crime  until  you  have  deprived  the  country  of  one  df  its  moRit 
intrepid  defenders— be  on  your  guard.'  Buonaparte  on  this  opened  the 
door  of  hit  saloon  in  wfedoh  were  assembled  more  ttoi  fifty  general  mid 
ataff  officers.' 

*  1  iMVe  ibe  beat  atothority  in  alattof ,  that  Gentflal  Becnadotte 
totaUj  disagreed  in  thapvooeedinga  of  the  18th  BrMmirB :  he  infera*. 
ed  Buonapaite  that  if  the  Directory  «bould  nominate  him  to  fill  any 
public  post  of  importance,  he  stioukl  immediately  exorcist  his  power 
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in  opposii^  the  schemes  Buonaparte  had  communicated  to  him,  bnf 
that  as  an  individual  he-^perceived  it  vv^uld  be  fruitless,  and  he  should 
therefore  retire  from  Paris.  Tlie  directory  artuafly  nominated tJe- 
neral  Benuidotte  military  governor  and  comniandant  of  Paris  :  but, 
Buonaparte,  sensible  that  he  would  carry  his  pntrajise  into  effect; 
made  every  exertion  and  finally  succeeded  in  having  the  appointmeat 
cancelled. 

*  Notwithstanding  thftdiatpprobation  General  Bemadotte  expressed 
at  the  first  proceedings  of  Baonaparte  and  on  the  events  of  the  ISth 
Brumaire,  he  very  shortly  afterwards  accepted  the  high  office  of 
councillor  uf  state,  and  in  March  1800,  the  appointment  of  Com- 
mander-in-C%ief  of  La  Vendee  and  of  the  coast  of  Bretagne.  He  ^vas 
deprived  of  his  ofiices  by  the  detection  of  a  plot  in  which  bis  aid-de- 
camp Marbot  was  concerned. 

*  A  num'ber  of  proclamations  against  Buonaparte,  were  seized  by 
the  police  in  the  possession  of  Marbot,  who  was  imprisoned  as  welt 
as  his  accomplices,  and  the  military  command  and  councillorship 
taken  from  General  Bemadotte. 

*  A'  reconciliation  afterwards  took  place  between  the  Genenl  and 
Buonaparte,  and  on  the  nomination  of  the  latter  £mper»r  of  France, 
General  Bernadotte  was  one  of  the  first  who  signed  the  documeot. 
He  is  also  reported  to  have  made  the  following  address  to  Buonaparte 
•n  this  occasioD, 

*  1  thought  for  a  long  time.  Sire,  that  France  would  not  be  happy 
imder  any  but  a  republican  form  of  government.  To  the  hearty  per-; 
suasion  of  the  excellence  of  his  paradox,  your  majesty  must  attribute 
the  conduct  I  have  pursued  for  more  than  three  years.  Enlightened 
by  happj  experience,  feel  much  satisfaction  in  assuring  you,* that 
my  illusions  are  entirely  dissipated.  I  beg  you  to  be  persuaded  of  my 
eagerness  to  execute  any  measures  that  your  majesty  may  prescribe 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  I  moreover  declare  to  you,  as  well  as  to 
all  ray  friends  here  present,  that  1  share  the  sentiments  which  Gene- 
ral Murat  has  just  delivered  you  in  the  name  of  the  army,  not  pditical- 
ty  and  by  word  of  mouth,  but  with  heart  and  soul.' 

We  firmly  bejieve,  that  Bonaparte  was  so  fully  acqnainted 
ivith  Bernadotte,  that  fearing  the  geiveral's  influence 
and  talents  might  upset  his  ambition,  he  made  every  effort  to 
cultivate  the  general's  friendship.  The  latter^s  line  of  con- 
duct however,  as  above  recorded,  is  very  paradoxical 

But  it  had  this  results  Bernadotte  was  rewarde<l  by  his 
elevation  to  tlie  rank  of  Marshal  of  France,  with  the  com- 
piand  of  Hanover.  And,  eventually,  to  the  dignity  of  Prince 
Royal  of  Sweden. 

In  this  last  situation,  the  eyes  of  all  Enrope  hiis  been  upon 
him.  Great  expectations  were  formed  of  his  active  military 
talents.    But,  for  a  length  of  time,  public  upiuinn  Wfts  in- 
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"Solved  in  doubt.  Still  he  has  justified  expectation,  and 
succeeding  events  have  crowned  his  efforts  with  brilliant 
success. 

The  various  bulletins  issued  by  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Sweden,  are  strongly  characteristic  of  a  highly  gifted  mind/ 
They  proclaim. the  spirit  of  adopted  patriotism,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  hero  ;  and  the  memorable  letter,  addressed  by 
the  Prince  Royal^  in  1813,  to  the  Emperor  of  France,  will 
ever  form  a  distinguished  record  of  the  valour  and  genius  of 
the  writer,  hs  well  as  promising  to  prove  the  basis  of 
restored  property  to  Sweden. 

In  this  letter,  which  will  be  found  in  the  volume  bfore  us, 
he  tells  Bonaparte....that  in  politics,  neither  friendship  nor 
hatred  can  weigii  with  the  duties  of  a  monarch.  That  the 
laws  and  privileges  x)f  nations  should  be  equally  dear  to  tha. 
sovereign  and  to  the  subject  ;  and  that,  if  in  order  to  pro- 
cure these  inestimable  interests,  an  individual  is  compelled 
to  renounce. old  connections  and  family  affections,  the 
prince,  who  wishes  to  perform  hb  duty,  can  never  hesitate' 
which  course  to  adopt. 

HaTing  now,  as  we  believe,  given  an  impartial  sk  etch 
of  the  memoirs  before  us,  in  obedience  to  our  duty,  and  to 
our  practice,  it  will  behove  to  us  notice  a  paragraph  in  Mr. 
Phifippart*s  advertisement,  at  page  xxi.  which  is  a  wanton 
and  illiberal  attack  on  this  work.  We  shall  transcribe  the 
passage  ;  not  in  anger,  for,  with  us,  scurrility  will  never 
produce  any  other  sentiment,  than  that  of  contempt. 

*  It  should  however,  be  here  noticed  that  one  attack  (and  one 
only)  on  the  Author's  works,  and  that  of  the  most  scurrilous  and  yio- 
lent  description,  appeared  in  that  receptacle  of  abuse,  the  Critical 
heviewy  and  to  whidi  he  thought  proper  to  reply  through  the  medium 
of  the  New  Review^  but  contrary  to  the  advice  of  bis  friends,  as  the  . 
raalevolence  of  the  attack  was  too  evident  to  obtain  for  it  any  other 
from  the  public  than  the  feeling  it  merited  ;  nevertheless,  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  necessary  for  the  AuSior  to  state,  that  the  article  alluded  to 
was  written  by  a  person  ont  of  pique  to  him,  for  having  refused  the 
insertion  of  some  statements  sent  for  a  military  work,  over  which  he» 
the  Author,  has  some  control,  and  to  which  statements  he  decidedly 
objected,  not  from  any  iil-will  to  the  writer  of  them,  but  on  account  of 
the  malevolence  eftfae  papers,  and  the  injury  the  work  in  question 
might  sustain  from  their  introduction.' 

We  have  a  proverb  to  say,  *  that  those  who  live  in 
glass  houses,  should  never  throw  ston«s,'  and.  we  are  o| 
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q^oii^  that  Mr. '  Ptulippigrty  should  have  oonfined  tfai^ 
ftcrwoD^yoC  his  cUwpsiiioo^  to  th^  person  wMb  .wbom  be 
appears  to  have  been  en  bad  terms,  and  not  to  h»¥% 
rented  them  iiidiscKiiniiiately:  on  a  worky  which,  neittper 
courts  bi3  good  ivilly  nor  dieprecates  his  ill-wilL 
'  0£i>Ti,a|MEri,  at  all  erv^eutSy  are  habitually  dig^/^ed.  19 
ceseiitnieut; 


M9T.i}L'-^JKmmaI'ofm.Vogttgeisi\SllA2i  to  Madras  and  China 
returning  hy  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St.  Helena,  in  the  1^ 
C.  8^  the  9op«,  Gwt.  Jme^  PeodBi;gra88.     By,  James  Wathen. 
Qnartp.    pcy246.    Bl^ck  a»4  Farry..    IBM.. 

As  this  volujipe  is  offered  to  th^  public  in  no  other  point  of 
Tiew,  than  as  the  journal  of  ak  tourist,  it  ren^ins  with  us  to. 
i«ay,  that  tiie  memorandums  are  those  of  an  observaoty  intelli'- 
cent  mind ;  and  that  the  languu^e  in  which  they  are  wriUei^. 
if^mprigbtly,  flowing,  and  enteirtaining. 

There  is,  however,-  peculiar  novelty  ip  thia  piiblicatioDL... 
for  tbeadryenturep,  wjio,  thuii  miAbites  bi»  tcavjeJs^  ujidertook 
lus  long  and  hazardoi^  voys^ge  without  any  stimulAis  fr0m^ 
interest,  or  prQspeet,.  beyo^gl  that  o£  iiifi  i&dulgenpc^  ol^  bi» 
curiosity.  Disappoiutcd,  lA  m^\9f  a  tour* of  the  oonjUo^n^ 
he  ^olieitjed^  and  oUai^ned,  pjarqussion  of  thi^  honourable  the 
£ast  Indi/i  Com|^aiiy>  to  accomj^ny  hia  ^end^  Captaia 
Fendergrass,  on  hjis  ^oya^e  to  India. 

Antiquities  and  scenery  having  much  eccupi^  his  re« 
search,  and  enapla]!;ed  bis  Uh^nts,  during  tba  bey-dsay  of  life, 
h#.{bni»edi  tipa  ror^antic  viib  oS  Mpb>rift9 1^  architecture  of 
t)M»  £aBt ;  oif  niflwiin^  thft  teiopkes,  pagodas,  and  other  splen- 
did edifices;  andoi  conveying  to  the  pubUc,1lnPOttgli' the 
laedittm  o<  his  foithfbl  peociV,  the  origin,  fern,  struetifre, 
deeora^n,  k-c.  of  these  costly  antiquities. 

This  volume  is  Hhis^ated  with  t  wenty-foor  coloured  prints^ 
from  dra^wings  taken  on  the  spot,  and  seem  to  strengthen  the 
opinion  we  have  always  entertained,  of  tbe  early  residence  of 
the  ad'ts  and  sciences  among  tbo  natives  of  India^  who  might 
have  enlightened,  tbe  X^orld,  had  not  the  tyraipAy  o£  pri0atr 
cpaft  kept  thcia  peirpi^tuaUy  in  the  dark.  We  find  aa  aaee** 
dote  iu  this  vrork,  which  may.  he  confirmed  hy  maay  others, 
from  different  persons,  who  have  written  on  the  mythology, 
roligion,  laws,  an^'history,  of  the  Hindus ;  describiuf  tQ% 
-voluntiBiry  punishment  of  twp. young  bramins^  who  haa  for- 
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*  j^t  the  appointed^  ^xo»  tl)e  qffepders  mounted  the  p^tforip^ 
Attended  bj  tworeyerend  priests  ^od  an  executioner.  The  ifon,  hgok^ 
were  lowered  dcTwn  If  cm  the  ends  of  the  Bamboos,  and  the  offeodereu 
4iv<«t8d  of  all  clothing,  l|ij  on  their  f%ces,  aod  yolua^rilv  submitt^ 
to  the  insertion  of  the  hooks  into  the  fle$^y  muscle  of  the  back«  j^ 
tsWkX  with  the  vertibrae,  a  little  below  the  c^houklers.. 

'  Tlie  execationer,  then,  by  means  of  pullies,  drew  the  sufferers  tq 
a  considerable  height  above  the  stage,  where  (hey  continved  swiogii^ 
in  a  borizootal  position  for  half  an  hoar,  daring  which  they  never 
lettered  a  cry  or  grvaiL 

*  When  they  hafl  been  sivspiended  the  time  prescribed  by  their  in^- 
stitutes,  they  were  released,  among  the  shouts  of  many  thousands^ 
who  were  witnesses  of  their  heroic  suffering*  They  were  congratu- 
lated by  their  friends  and  relatives  and  restored,  to  their. cs^t,  ia  the 
preseace  of  60(K)  spectalors,  fireworks  and  otWr  rejoicings.^ 

.  It  re<|uii:es,  i)otwiihstaD<^iiig,  a  rf^ff^  than  or4iQasy.  p9rtio» 

itf  faith,  to  believiO  that  t^j^ture,  aucb  as  we  hi^ye  de^i;ib^ 

fihould  be  suffered  voluntarily.     But  all  doubt  must  va^i^^ 

when  U  ia  undar&UM^d^'  t^l  l^  loaa  of  a  caat,  ajQi^oog  U^  Uiti- 

.  4m«9  is  i^fioitely  i^oiaae  than  the  loss  of  Ijfa. 

Tbp  tcih«a  or  <;aala  of  tha  |iin4u9  are  fo^ :  t|^  Bi:aBp^ii9^' 
^  Kh^try,  the  BJbysie^  &nd  ^ia  Zoodera ;  a94.Utey  b^ld  (U^-, 
tiact  ranka  in  soc^y :  tba  br^o^in  beiog  gre^ytly  sjuperior  i« 
i^  othesa*  bacaipae  created-fron^  tli^  l^^ad  of^  Qram^ 

Siir  Wiiliansi  tWea  aaya*— ^  Yhe  V^aru^d  HiJ^idus  i^^kQpw- 
\tt4s^  oi^iy  ooe  SM^eiye  bveMW>  ^^W^^.  ^h^y  ^^^^  Sr^^lun,  09 
the  Great  One,  in  the  neuter  gender.  Tb^y  beli^v^  bis  ^sr 
seoce  to  be  infinitely  removed  from  the  comprehension  of  any. 
iMiid  bu4  lua  owoy  and  they  auppose  him  to  manifest  hia  power 
\^  tke  operatioft  of  his  divine  spirit.^ 

Buty  aWioiigh  the  Hindus  acknowledge  one  supreme  being], 
they  worship  an  epdlesa  train  of  in/erior  deities,  whom  they 
regard  as  inJerior  deities,  entirely  subject  to  the  will  of  the» 
supreme  being,  who  is  equally  king  of  gods  and  men. 

Th^  fixed  principle  in  the  nund  of  a  Hindu,  is,  that  hade- 
rives  his  cast  from  the  creation  ;  insomuch,  that  no  political 
changes,  convuhiona,  orooaquasts*  have  hiiherto  ha4 power 
to  dissolve  the  chain^f  adamant  witti  whick  the  prejudice  o^ 
niMy.  in  l:(UdiK»taa»  i^  fi»Uere4.  to  ignorance  and  to  super- 
aiition.  >  * 

*  These  unfortunate  persons  who  are  deprived  of  their  caif,  as  a 
ponishment  for  certain  ofiences,  form  a  distinct  class  of  the  Hindus, 
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ftud  are  called  chandoioi  or  pariarg.  They  are  held  io  aacfa  abhor* 
rence  by  all  the  other  casts,  that  it  is  pollution  to  touch  them  even  by 
'  accident  In  such  a  ca^,  the  person  defiled  by  such  contact  iB|isa 
wash  himself,  and  change  his  raiment.  Nay,  a  Hindu  would  refhiia^ 
from  the  productions  of  the  earth,  if  he  knewthvy  had  been  cultivatei^ 
by  a  Pariar. 

'  A  Pariar,  cannot  enter  a  temple,  or  be  present  at  any  religious 
ceremony.  He  is  not  permitted  to  serve  in  any  employment ;  and  has, 
in  fact,  no  rank  in  society.  The  loss  of  cast  is,  therefore,  more  terrible 
ihan  death,  as  its  consequences  are  supposed  to  extend  to  another  state 
«f  existence.' 

When,  or  liow,  continues  our  author,  the  population  of « 
country  so  extensive  vras  divided  into  casts,  cannot  now  b« 
conjectured ;  the  origin  is  lost  ia  the  remoteness  of  anti« 
quity. 

This  being  the  fact,  bow  shall  we  class  the  talents  of  the 
man  who  conceived  and  established  the  grand  machinery  by 
which  the  minds  "and  faculties  of  the  human  race  are  ren- 
dered mechanicallv  subservient  to  the  purjioses  of  priest*^ 
craft! 

To  such  a  politician,  Machiavcl  was  a  mere  puppet ! 

This,  then,  is  the  baneful  institution  that  has  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  which,  otherwise,  would 
have  flourished  throughout  India.  To  this  institution  are 
immediately  attributable  the  want  of  invention  and  emulation. 
Genius  is  str^^ngled  in  the  cradle  ;  and,  aided  by  tiie  religious 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  not  only  the  body,  but  the 
▼ery  soul  of  the  Hindu  is  enslaved.  The  following  opinions 
well  deserve  attention.   • 

*  Let  those  enlightened  men  direct  their  political  and  moral  poweri 
towards  a  gradual  but  certain  annihilation  of  the  system  of  casts  among 
the  Hindus,  and  they  will  deserve  and  have  the  eternal  gratitude  of 
millions  yet  unborn. 

'  Giving  encouragment  and  employ  to  tlie  pariars,  or  outcasts,  and 
treating  them  with  friendship  and  consici  era  lion,  might  perhaps,  in 
process  of  time,  raise  their  spirits,  and  swell  their  numbers  into  im- 
portance, lessening  th«ir  dread  of  disgrace,  and  induce  many  to  em- 
brace the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

'  *  Above  all  thin£>:s.  educating  their  children  in  the  christian  religion, 
would  sow  the  seeds  of  a  salutary  refonn  in  the  mind,  and  would,  in 
time,  enlighten  the  understandinip— destroy  ancient  prejudices,  and 
effect  the  change  so  desirable  in  the  natural  and  moral  condition  of> 
the  populatign  of  Hindostan.' 
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Another  j^reatly  to  be  deplored  evil,  is,  the  still  existing 
ceremoDy  of  tlie  fuueral  pile.  On  some  occasions  the  Bri- 
tish government  have  prevailed,  and  saved  the  victim  from 
self-immolation  ;  but  in  others,  their  interference  has  beea 
altogether  unsuccessful.  Our  author  records  the  following 
dreadful  instance  from  Berner's  Tracts. 

*  I  ran,  instantly,  to  the  spot,  which  was  on  the  bank  of  a  lai^ 
tank.  The  tank  was  almost  dry  ;  and  within  it  a  deep  ditch  was  dogf^ 
in  which  wood  was  piled  ;  and.  in  the  wood  a  dead  body  was  laid^ 
ready  to  be  consumed.  A  woman,  who  appeared  to  me,  handsom* 
and  wen  made,  sat  on  the  pile  close  to  the  body.  Four  or  five  bramius 
set  fire  to  the  wood  on  alt  sides.  I  observed  four  or  five  young  women, 
of]a  very  prepossessing  appearance,  who,  holding  each  otherby  thehand^ 
sung  and  danced  round  the  fire.  A  great  number  of  persons  of  both 
sexes,  attended  as  spectators. 

*■  The  pile  was,  almost  instantly,  in  a  blaze,  on  account  of  the  oil 
and  tallow  which  was  thrown  upon  the  wood.  I  perceived  the  fiame 
lay  hold  of  the  dress  of  the  woman,  which  was  also  sprinkled  with  oil*^ 
and  scented  with  the  powder  of  sandal  wood  and  saffron.  I,  at  this 
mometit,  could  see  the  woman*s  countenance  across  the  fiames,  and 
she  did  not  seem  to  betray  the  least  fear^  or  sense  of  pain.  On  the 
contrary,' those  who  were  nearest  to  the  pile,  said  that  thty  heard  her 
pronounce,  with  much  force  and  emphasis,  those  two  words— ^'ve-^ 
two  ; — by  which  she  meant  tot  express,  according  to  certain  particular 
opinions,  entertained  by  the  belieyers  in  die  doctrine  of  the  metaphy* 
sics,  that  it  wiks  for  ihejijth  time  she  r/as,  now  burning  herself  with 
her  husband,  and  that  there  remained,  but  two  more  sucti  sacrifices  to 
arrive  at  perfection — as  if  she  had,  at  tliat  moment,  the  reiuembranca^ 
of  her  former  existence,  and  prophetic  now  of  the  future. 

*  But  this  infernal  tragedy  did  not  cud  here.  I  had  conceived  that 
the  singing  and  dancing  of  the  ^ve  females  was  an  usual  part  of  thfc 
ceremonies  used  upon  these  occasions  ;  but  what  was  my  astonishment, 
when  I  saw  the  dress  of  one  of  them  caught  by  the  fiame !  She  iinme* 
diately  quitted  the  hand  of  her  companions,  and  precipitated  herself, 
head  foremost  into  the  fire.  '  In  a  short  time,  another  of  them,  en- 
veloped in  fiame  and  smoke,  threw  herself  into  the  burning  ditch. 
.The  three  survivors  continued  dancing  and  singing  without  auy  fear 
pr  concern,  and  to  my  amazement  and  horror,  underwent,  voluntarily^ 
the  same  fate  as  their  companions.* 

The  latter  five,  were  slaves,  who,  In  order  to  cheer  th«i* 
mistress  at  the  unnatural  sacrifice,  had  pledged  themsplve^ 
to  burn  with  her. 

Persons  are  divided  in  opinion,  as  to  the  motives  of 
women  who  burn  themselves  with  their  deceased  husband, 
Some  imagine  it  to    be  a  principle  of  devotional  attach- 
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Bitbn.  iti  thetflift*.  HfblMr*,  Ittfatefttfed  from  tWr  JotKh, 
%ii(i  this  sufyeirstMdtt,  t^ofatheh*  SAil^hters  that  it  t»  ij^osi 
¥iftndti».,..tec*t  prSLi^Worajy,  ^titl  irtdecd  iihayoidicbie  lo  & 
^rrt9im:aii  «f  htftor.*  »         * 

We  will  extract  tturo  dncteilM^^frctei  ffiis  agreettbfe  ~woA, 
to  confirm  ike  heroism  of  tlie  Ii^dian  clkaracl^r^,  W^.k»ve 
shewn  tefVwbatAelevatiqii  of  courage,  religion  will  load  either 
flc&;  Let  itfs  see  tiit  operation  of  •ixituiiiYe  honor  ia/their 
HDtatored  mind.. 

*  An  EofBilUlinMin,  While  on  a  hunting  party^  hastily  ^struck  a^Peai^ 
ibr  improperly  letttag*  loose  agreyhouud.  ,  line  Feui>Ii«i^|teue4>oh^ 
a  RajfihfMfet,  nvhich  iRthe  hi^^est  tribe  of  Hindu  soidlaii. 

*  But,  again;  coinposin"^  hiitiself,  and  lookizi|;  stt)a4fs^tly  at  Ua 
mastflr/^e^saldr-^Vl  ***  3^^  servant,  and  hftve  Ippg*  eat  your  rice.?— 
UaviDg  |>nm«uiieed  these  words^  he  plwiged  the.^aC^ar  i/»  hi^^mi 
howmi." 

l*he  action  spoke  toIumes....he  emiM'tit>t,  ti  inttment,  snr- 
Viye  his  dishonour.'  '.     .  l-         i,     / 

The  other  anecdote  relates^  tliaty  ^,s6me  sepoys, .  In  ihiB 
iBritish  service,  being  ciondeitined  to  deatlii  pu  account^ 
« imitiny,  it  was  ordered,  that  they  should  b^j|h?twa  off  from 
a  danon  in  the  front  of  te  army. 

*  Some  of  the  offenders  being  grenadiers,  on  seeing  others  whbwer^ 
not  led  forth  to  suffer  before  them,  called  out — "  As  we  have  generaUy 
shewn  the  way  on  services  of  danger,  why  should  we  be  denied  that 
distinction  now  f^ 

*  Hiey  walked  towards  the  guns  with  firmness  aad  composure—^ 
requested  to  be  spared  the  indignity  of  beiag  tied — and  placing  (heir 
breasts  to  the  muzzles  of.  the  cannon,  .weret  shot  away.  Several  W3re 
condemned.;  but  the  behaviour  of  these  heroic  Cofferers,  pleo^d  so 
strongly  jivith.  the  commanding . officer,  (hat  thJe  others  were  par^ 
doned.^'  .  ' 

Ta  pei»#[>nii  aboot  to  uni3ertake  an  Indian  toyage^  tkii 
journal  would  be  a  valuable  source  of  entertainment ;  and  id. 
every  reader,  indeed,  it  roust  proi^  a  )>feaMaiit  iibibihrtiibhV 
All  the  .little  adve^turesofthetoyoge^-thoseof  ih^^anthor*8 
^isitik^hroughoiU  MadrMr— the  famiUar  bonnes  c^  his  toiilr 
into  the  interior,  of  that  presidency,  are,  aH;  '|itert^ttgly  d^r 
tailed^^,  as  well  a^rthe^soonary,  maiifttrs^  cUst6)vfs;  8ic,  of  th? 
inbab^f^ftis  of  every  de^rve.  Our  author  closes  with  aa' 
interesting  picture  of  tiie  Clmiese,  the  princi|i>d  fcature^^  ef 
which  are  illustrated  by  beautiful  engtiiving^.     ^ 
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AmoBg  the  peculiarities  of  Caiitpii,  we  notice  h|8  xMiariUt 
on  its  streets  of  inhabited  boats  upoM  the  rvfear  Tigrisi 
Some  of  these  ^uaiic  dwelKngs,  he  iells  as,  are  inhabited 
by  two  or  three  families,  each  possessing  ^  cock  and  A  hen,, 
And  a  dog  and  a  cat.  The  number  of  persona  thus  living 
aBoat,  is.estimated  at  fifty  thousand. 

The  Chinese  are  passionately  devoted  to  theatrical  repre* 
sentaiioDs,  whether  of  tragedy^  comedy,  or  pantomime,  llie 
plot  of  one  of  the  stock  pieces  of  ithe  Pekin  players  is  rdated 
Trom  Mr.  Barrow^s  embassy  to  China. 


*  A  woman  being  templed  to  minder  her  husbapd,  perfonns  the 
act  wbHe  be  is  asleep,'  by  strikiag  a  small  h'atdiet  into  nis  foreftead^ 
lie  appears  on  the  Hage,  with  a  large  gash  just  above  bis  eyes,  oat  of 
nvhieb  tssnes  a  profusion  of  blood — ^reels  about,  for  some  tins,  be* 
moaning  his  lamentable  fate  in  a  soi^,  ttU,  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood, 
he  Mis  and  dies«  The  woman  is  seized,  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
and  condemned  to  be  flayed  alive.  The  sentence  is  pot  into  execiH 
tion;  a»d«  io  the  foUowing  act,  she  appears  upon  the  stage  not  only 
naked,  but  completely  excoriated* 

*  To^eeount  for  this,  we  must  add,  that  the  thin  wrapper  with  whidi 
the  creature  (an  eunuch)  is  covered,  who  sustains  this  part,  is  stretched 
so  tight  about  the  body,  and  is  so  well  painted,  as  to  represent  the 
diq^urtdng  object  of  a  human  being  deprived  q^  its  skin ;  and,  in  this' 
condition,  tkie  charaeteir  sings,  or  Wbibes  for  nearif  half  an  hour  on 
dM  stage.' 

The  knavery  of  the  Chinese  is  proverbial. 


Am.  10.— The  VoctrmeM  </  Chtmees ;  or  the  Tlieoiy  df  Gaming 
made  easy  to  all  Persons  aeqaaiated  with  common  Ai^ithmetic,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  cakuilate  the  pnibaWities  of  Events,  in  Lotteries, 
Caids,  Horse-raciag,  Dice,  Ice.  With  Tables  on  Chance.  Never, 
before  published;  which,  from  mere  inspection,  will  soUe  a  great 
variety  of  questions.  By  Wm.  Rouse.  Octavo,  pp,  3^.  15su 
Ladungton  and  Co.  1814. 

We  rarely  meet  with  a  book  so  elegantly  printed,  and  virith 
such  fine  paper,  as  the  volume  before  us ;  but  ive  presume 
theyosAiotiaf  the  subject,  rather  than  die  morality ^  wilt 
stamp  its  impoHoifce  with  our  male  and  female  kauUion ; 
and  this  the  author,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  has  anticipated 
by  the  garb  in  which  he  clothes  the  most  deformed  of  all  th« 
vices* 

Cbit.  Bxv.  Vol.  6,  Septenib^j  1814.       Y 
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line :.... 

'  AUUnd  appeUma*   »m'  pr^jvs.^ 

ms  tndy  and  as  ^clearly  as  ktHguage  can  define  a  sabj^ ; 
iMit  the  pr^fiice  before  nft|  is  more  copioa9  and  eradite.    It 

says, 

'  Gaming  is aafd  to bayebeen  uiyetited  by  the  LydiaiM^  wben  wider 
Ae  pressure  of  great  famine  :  to  divert  themselves  from  Iheir  sufer- 
ingSy  they  contrived  dice,  balls,  tables,  &c.  It  is  a  passion  thai  per- 
vades all  ages,  and  all  rietnks  in  society,  and  seems  to  originate  in  ava- 
nce,  as.b^ng  an  easy  and  quM^  road  tD  riches ;  for;  to  ose  the  kn- 
guage  of  the  Rambler ^  *  wealth  is  the  general  centre  of  incMnalieii : 

Jrhatever  is  the  ultimate  design,  the  immediate  care  is  to  be  rich.  No 
esire  can  be  formed,  which  riches  do  not  assist  to  gratify.  They  may 
be.^nsidered  as  the  elenientai^  priucij^  of  pleasure,  which  maybe 
combined  irith  endless  dirersnty.  There  are  shearer  ways  to  pMI, 
than  up  the  steeps  of  labour.  The  prospect  of  gsining^peedily  ithat 
k  ardently  desired>  has  so  far  prevailed  apon  the  passions  of  Bmnkind, 
tnat  the  peace  of  life  is  destroyed  by  a  general  and  incessant  struggle 
far  riches.  It  is  observedof  geld,  by  an  old  epigrammatist,  that,  to 
katfe  UUto  be  in  fear^  and,  to  uumi  it,  if  to  be  in  sorrow.  Theie 
^  no  condition  which  is  not  (Ks^uieted  either  with  the  care  of  gaining 
^  of  keeping  money.'         . 

^  This  unive^^  passion  for  riphes  is  finely  shown,  by  Ben  JoBsoa, 
in  the  Alchymist,  to  be  the  same  motive  of  action  in  the  paritan, 
the  epicure,  the  gamester,  and  the  trader.  No  prospect  of  speedy 
wealth  could  be  so  tempting  tofoify,  as  the  ifliscbvery  ef  the  philo- 
sopher's stone :  even  the  most  successful  gamester  was  laughed  at,  as 
being  thetedious  ^ndge  and  sluggard  in  the  road  to  riches,  compared 
to  him  who  had  the  philosopher's  stone  in  view,  which 

*  Shell  min  Int^ihy  lap  no  Bbower* 

Sat  ieods  of  gold,---whole  cataracts,-— a  delqge.' 

'  It  is  no  Wonder,  that  so  many  f^^rsons,  in  different  ages  and 
countries,  should  have  sought  with  anxiouA  eageme^  after  such  a 
precious  Heme,  '  Gibbon,  speaking  of  alchymy,  says;  *  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  dmhsed  ihat  vain  science  over  the  ^1<$be. 
Congenial  to  the  avarice  of  the  human  heart,  it  was  studied  in  China, 
as  in  Europe,  with  equal  eagerness,-  and  equal  success.' 

*  The  following  remarks  on  alchymists  are  from  the  Ouriosities  of 
Literature.  . 

•«*  EHas  Ashmole  writes  in  his  diary,  May  13th,  1658,  tny  ftrther, 
Bac)chonse''(an  astrologer,  who  had  adopted  him  forbid  ^h,  a  common 
practice  with  these  men),  being  sick,  4n  Fleet-street,  over  i^inst 
St'Dunstan's  chorch,  ^nd  not  knowing  whether  be  sliottld  live  or  dk, 
abont  eleyen  of  the  dock,  told  me  in  syllables  the  tj-ue  matter  of  fife 
philosoplier'i  itdne,  whidi  he  beqiisetlkd  t6  ote  as  a  legacy.'    By  this 
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^  kflTD^  Hiaf'ftimsenMe^refeh  him  tM  art  of  iaalilB^  gM,-  fet 
fifnajt  liyed  a  beggar.  * 

*  Our  Henry  VI.  attempted  to  recrtiit  Ids  empty  ooObrs  by  Alchy^ 
iky.  The  record  of  thid  i^iD^olar  proposition  contains  ^*  tbe  most 
stifemi  and  kttriai^  aecdntit  of  the  festtibtlity  and  virt«i^  6f  fh(f  ^Mdtf 
9&pher*8  9tirM ;  «#Boardgi^  tbe  Mirch  after  it>  anil  diapensiDi^  wiHT 
all  statutes  and  prohibitions  to  the  contrary.*' 

*  After  this  patent  was  pnbfisbed,  many  promised  to  answer  the 
Iting^s  exp^tations  ^6  efiectualiy,  that  the  next  year  he  publtj^hed'cm- 
^her  patent^  wtierein  he  leHs  his  subjects,  that  the  happtf  hour  waii 
«V[fwi&g  m^  ;  and  b]f  nieans  of  the  stovb,  which  he  shoold  soon 
1^  master  of,^e  would  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  nation  iu  real  gold^ 
ani  ^dvMt*  uxt  persons,  chosen  for  his  new  operators  were :  Thomas 
Heirey^  an  Austin  friar;  Jlobert  Glasety,  a  preaching  friar,  Wiltiam 
Atcli&y  the  'queen^s  physician ;  Henry  ^arpe,  master  of  St.  Lau- 
Tcnce  PontiffBy  College,  London ;  Thohias  C^k,  alderman  of  Londoh; 
JohnPyld, flshmonger;  John Yonghe,  grocer;  Robert Qayton,  grocefj 
John  Stur^on  and  John  Lambert,  mergers,  Loridotj. 

*  This  Patent  was  likewise  granted,  Auth^ritai PiaHiamekti. 

*  pjynne,  who  bas  given  this  patent  in  his  Aurum  Regma^  thn*" 
£ld9cs  with  this  sarcastic  obserratiou  :  A  project  nevtr  so  s^soHubie 
mdfwcessarjfos  now  P 

.  *  This  remark  will  be  echoed  by  politicians  of  the  {ureaeat  hoar! ! 

*  Akhvmlsts  were  formerly  called  Multipliersj  as  appears  frqnii  ^ 
sjtatute  ol  Henry  IV.  repealed  in  the  preceding  record.  Tne  st^t^te 
being  exiremely  short,  1  give  it  for  the  reader*s  satisfaction. 

^  •*  None,  from  henceforth,  shall  use  to  multiptyi  gold  or  silver,  oir 
iise  the  craft  oi*  multiplicatiou ;  and,  if  any  the  same  do,  tie  shall  in- 
ifor  the  pain  of  felony. 

*  *'  Although  many  have  been  within  reach  of  it,  and  some  have* 
nearly  touched  ity  yet,  none  have  been  able  to  hold  ii  long  enough 
to  say, 

*  ^*  i  aiq  the  Lord  »f  thephilewophgr's  stonr.^ 
f  But'aa 

.     «  "All  the  works 
'  "  Are  flown  in  funio."  ' 

*  There  is  another  inestimable  gem,  of  nearly  eqnal  value  in  the 
production  of  riches,  which  is  dewed  by  all,  sought  afti^r  by  many, 
and  has  been  actually  fovmd  by  more  persons  than  there  are  saints  in 
the  Romish,  orgnds  in  the  heathen  calendar ;  that  is  tucK.'  iti^ 
Mne^  a  «t  of  needy  fellows,  called  nathematiciansi  lat^h  at  it;  hut 
laughter  ia  not  logic;  and  they  are  as  likely  to  be  actuated  by  ea^i 
«i  ^Xkv  other  sc^  of  bttags ;  and,  as  the  fox  did  with  the  ^pes^  speak 
ill  ol  ^i4iat  he  .co«i4  not  obtain.  Ask  these  mathematicians,  how  il| 
h^ippens,  that  one  man  shall  get  a  £20,000  prize,  and  his  neighbiuif  ^ 
l^tank?.  They  tell  jroU).it,i3  c/w«ic^,  (which  is  "  Direction,  tf^tae 
oannot  see^  any  more  than  JforZ/^ne,  who  is  b]ind|  cai|  dis^iiiguish 
jright  froD)  wrong)— (luit  tbere  is  a  necessity  for  a  prize  to  faU  some-f 
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wliere;  jmd,  that  he  who  has  the  moit  cJUnieey,  laAe  meet  likely  to 
gMM  it  But  the  ad?ocete8  fat  lack  ftay»  that  althemgh  F&rtwike  bo 
blind,  she  is  gmded  by  mstmct^  and^  **  hi  diis,  'tis  God  ^r0ci%^ 
whilst  the  dnli,  slow-moving,  poverty-Kke  difoetion  of  retttam  is^f^  i» 
fftcnt,  whicb  seeids  only  fit  for  the  tnathematfoiaiis*  nt/e,  or  the  p636- 
^phetfs*  'chain.  We  should  jndgo  of  men  and  things  as  w^  ibd  tfiieni. 
Now,  look  to  the  lives  of  these  very  philosophers  and  niathematidanap 
who  would  direct  ours ;  tis  true,  they  have  art  and  coinipg  enoqgli  to 
avoid  the  seduction  of  mis'take;  but  we  see  them  too  often  with  «Uf« 
chance  and  nus'/ortune^  to  think  their  advioe  ynuA  fellowiiig.' 

Having  thus  prefaced  his  subject;  our  author  proceeds  to 
atate^  that  acknowledge  of  ealcukuioas  may  alwmya  pee^eDty 
Or,  at  least,  lessen  tli^  fatal  eonaeqiieDoeii  cf  gmming;  amd 
this  is  bis  argament.M.irti6n  a  man  possesses  means  to  coa-> 
▼ince  himself  that  be  ia  gaming  io  a  disadTautaeei  he  inll, 
most  likely,  be  induced  td  leaye  off;  or,  at  all  eyeots,  to 
seek  bis  amusement  ou  terms  of  equality*  Hence,,  a  know- 
ledge, of  the  doctrine  of  cbapcea  iviU  be  of  sOme  ^dyajatage 
to  mm. 

This  treatisf ,  therefore,  is  woTen  into  a  science  as  ab« 
struse  as  that  of  Euclid,  and  defineable  by  progresaurc  pnn 
blems  as  difficult  to  the  novice  as  the  pan§  omioraim,  and  tlM 
^cttlator  shows,  with  very  profound  reasoning,  that  the 
sciences  are  not  human  inventions.  Bvery  science,  has  for 
its  base,  a  system  of  principles  as  fixed  and  unalterable  as 
those  by  which  the  uniyerde  is  regulated  and  governed. 

Of  this  doctrine,  so  speciously  arranged,  we  sbsU  take  ftn 
tid^rg^  notice  in  qnr  next  number. 

[T«  b^  coiitm«ed.J 


MONTHiY  CATALOGUe. 


THEOLOGY. 


Aat.  11.*»«u4  Semum  preached  at  the  cathedrsi  church  of  SafaitPiul« 
London,  before  bis  Royal  Highness  the  PHnce  R49gsnt  and  bolii 

.  houses  of  Parliament,  on  Thursday,  July  7, 1814«  being  the  dsy 
apfMiBted  for  a.  genera)  Thanks^ving.  By  Guy  Homy  Law,  IXDC 
F.  R.  B.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ch^er.  PuUisbed  by  command,  QuvUft» 
pp.27.  28.  6d.  RodweU,  1814. 

Tan  object  of  this  sermon  is  to  shew  that  ws  have  f(P!Bgh(--aM| 
fought  gloriously^not  to  enkurjie  onr  dopunioos;  bat  to  pitted  an4 
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Monthly  Catalogue.-^  Jf%ei>2oj^  dOtt 

refe^f^  tbe^temloricsV^itli^rs :  iiotto^eiidur^Bliuikiiidl  butCobivftk 

.  tll0  feUmof  tynmiur  ^d  iojostice^ 

Urn  deiobtuNps  of  war  being  succeeded  bj  Ibe  .triumph^  pf  *pe^(!Ot 
^nrci  met  tagjit*.  tbat  tba  Fatbei^  of  idl  me^et,  after  iMicoiD|p)uhiQ$  .tbe 

:  ttuiml  piup«ie$  for  which  his  scoutge  was  sent  on  earth*  is  now  hea|« 
\ng  the  wGond  of  a  bkeding  world*  With  God,  aloi^e^  are  ihe  dt;8^ 
lues  of  man ;  and  onlegs  We  supplicate  and  obtain  the  Divine  proteo 
lioR,  tain  wiU  be  our  Wrath-^-our  arms.  Without  the  derotion  of  the 
heart,  a  national  thanksgiving  becomes  an  insuk  to  the  Majesty  of 
lieayen. 

^  Xtai  dm  'w«  ledect  oa  the^  ftvcMs,  tnid  yet  doitbt  that  God  ia^ 

'lerposea  and  ovemdes  in  the  affiara  of  the  world  I    Csm  W«  receive 

Wb  hlessitiga  and  not  exeLum,  "  This  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it 

is  manrelloaa  ia  our  e^es.*^    With  wisdom  then,  taid  wftb  piety,  haa 

this  Day  of  Thanksgiving  been  oidainjad^  that  we  qf«y  offer,  up  our 

.Hnit^  and  devoulest  praises  to  the  Disposer  of  all  things,  that  we  voMf 

laud  and  magnify  his  holy.  name.    A  speciacle  more  awful  or  mora 

:gnt]fying  than  the  present,  the  mind  of  man  cannot  conceive.    Our 

views  are  raised  b^ond  this  sublunary  sphere,  when  we  behold  the 

ptitioe,  the  senators,  and  people  of  the  land,  assembled  tt^ther  in 

tkia  venirable  mmctunryi  and  reooUeot,  that^  at  this  same  time  ever^ 

labour  aai  omptoymeiit  is  suspended  thfoughoat  the  realm,  that  iJl 


tiie  iahaSitaiiia,  magr  with  one  voice^  and  at  one  instant^  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness^  and  deelare  the  wondenft  that  he  doeth  €or  the 
cbihlren  of  men*  And  nevter  was.'tliera  an  occasion  more  worthy  of 
aweh  a  aotoomity,  nor  which  more  imperiously  demanded  it  l^nd 
ladled  must  we  be,  or  ungratrfnl,  if  we  do  apt ,  acknowtadge^ 
that  we  are,  and  king  have  been,  favoured  among  nations^  Can 
any  mie  consider  what  is.  and  what  might  have  been  our  situ^^ 
ation,  without  th^  most  UloroUgh '  conviction,  that  the  Lord  has 
dealt  gracidusty  with  its.  A  gulph  vTas  open  before  us.  Our  r^ 
li^on,  our  laws,  our  Hberties^  our  existence  as  an  independent 
nation — all  were  trembling  oO  ltd  brink.  The  unwearied  efforts  of  a 
formidable  and  etasp^Mra  enemy  ^eft  directed  against  the  remain^ 
ing  bulwark  of  Europe.  lid  Our  ruin  he  anticipatMi  his  own  security 
— in  OUT  debasement,  the  universal  subjugation  of  mankind.  But, 
praised  be  Gdd*shoty  name,  aB  thiBSO' evils  have  been  averted  from 
us.  ^Whilst  war  hasL.infficted  on  other  countries  Cruelties  and  mi- 
sery Vfeneh  the  feelihg  h^art  sickens  to  contemplate^whikt  they  hav<» 
tfe^n  their  i&elds  ravaeed»  their  capitols  phindered  or  ovortfarown, 
aearcely  has  the  foot  or  an*  enemy  |k>llatsd  the  Bt^tish*  shores  Wli^t 
thty  ha<ve  been  suffering  from  thedesinictiou  of  tilieir  mami6setares» 
or't^  anuHiiliition  of  tradei  all  the  commeite  <rf  the  worid  has  flowed 
into  oUr  ports.' 

'''  Snc^lk  the  enftini^  of  thiH^iiost^itcenent  oration;  which,  intyitth. 
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'  We  ««re  prepoo^dl^  by  tbe  title  fMfjri,  to  findia  mere  sfrmoii  prea^ 
ed  by  ft  bisbop  to  a  prince  and  his  paiHameDt,  The  preacber  flatler^ 
■iiglfis  Budkoiy ;  the  aitditory  blattering  tbe  preacher*-4i  aaK  of  natii- 
*)pd  mcbMUjkerie  of  -eourt  etiquette.  But  this  is  a  d^couae  digniticd 
'in  aentittieiit— ekgmt  in  oompositioD — ^religioua,  motal,  iapM^^e,  in 
-aHite-seriptuviA  coneliiaioiis. 


AftT.  iT.'^Evangeiical'Christlat^ty  consideredt  and  ahewn  to  be 
aynonimons  with  Unitarianism,  in  a  coiuaa  of  lectares  on  some  of 
the  most  contipverted  poiote  of  christian  doctrine,  addressed  to 
Trmitari^DS.  By  ^ohh  Mundy,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  con- 
gregation assembling  in  the  chapel  in  Cross-street,  Manchester. 
5  Tol.  8vo.    Pp.  514,  552.    Eatoa    1814. 

TifssG  Tohmes  embrace  tbe  foHowing  snbjeote.  The  viii^  ef 
God.  .explanation  of  the  trinity.  .eiListenoe  of  the  deist,  .diaftiiict  ex- 
istence and  personatity  of  tbe  holy  spirit,  .the  deity  of  Jesea  Chiist 
..the  humanity  of  Jeees  Christ.  These  svbjects  are  dhid<d  talo 
lectures,  argued  with  great  zeal. 

The  author  is  very  laborious  in  his  scriplural  reaearcltes,  and  quotes 
nine  hundred  passages  to  prove  the  unity  of  €iod«  Hia  labouts  are 
extremely  prolix,  and  abstruse  almost  to  inooa^rdietiribilify.  On  ^ 
ialliLcy  of  the  Trinity,  be  asserts, 

^  The  Father  is  a  divine  pei8on« 

*  The  Son  is  a  divine  person. 

*  The  Hdy  Spirit  is  a  divine  pcKSon. 

^  Therefore  there  must  be  ikree  divine  persons/ 

Trinitarians  do  not  believe  three  Gods,  but  only  one  Got.  It» 
true,  they  firmly  believe,  that  there  are  three  persons  in  on^  divine 
.essence  ;  and  yet  these  three  persons  are  not  three,  but  ome  God. 
This  belief  transcends  the  weakness  of  our  faculties,  most  assuredly, 
l^pertb^less  it  is  so  revealed  to  ue  by  scripture,  .and  Go4  has  efijoioed 
ns  to  believe  a  tiioity  of  persons  in  one  divine  essencfj,  which  we  caQ 
Father,  Sou,  and  Holy  Ghost 

those  who  Jove  religious  controversy  musj^  read  the  worjki  we  csn« 
not  enlaige  the  subject. 


Art.  l^^Rural  Ducwrm.    By  M'iUta^i  Claytov^   2.  vole,  l&eer 
PP.4U40.    BlackandPaizy^lSU. 

Our  author  says,  his  object,  in  these  volumes,  is  to  pifea^  theg^ 
pel,  not  with  the  wisdom  of  wonls^lest  th^  cross  (^  Chj^t  sbpuU  be 
'made  of  none  eftct. 
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.  ^  J^  r€fereii€<»  to  the  sentiiiieate  be  h«i^  advanced,  he  has  no  apdbggf 
lo  of[ex,  CoBTiDced  of  their  indubitahle  truth  aad  eaaeiitial  in^ri* 
ance,  he  has  endeavoared  to  give  '^  a  certain  sound :"  and  viewing 
them  a».  established  by  scripture  and  confirmed  by  experience^  he  has 
only  to  say — "  What  I  have  written,  1  have  written"-— not  so  con- 
fidently can  the  writer  speak  of  the  motives,  ^ich  have  urged  the 
luibUGation,  or  the  feelings  with  which  he  anticipates  its  reception* 
Th«se  have  been  so  truly  mixed  and  hunian»  that  he  feels  conscious 
ttiat  without  shedding  of  blood,  there  is  no  remission  ;  so  that  he  de« 
isires  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  atonement,  not  only  on  this  hook,  but  on 
aH  the  vesseh  of  his  ministry.' 

This  short  extract  wili,  we  presume,  SfM^  more  cieaiiy  as  to  th^ 
iy>irit  of  ^e  work  and  the  author,  than  any  opinion  from  us,  however 
Ubonredi    We  prefer  the  sense,  to  the  fanaticism,  ^  religion* 


An*hl4. — Thel^roop  of  ChrisHanHy.    pp.48.    Mawman,  1814. 

Tbis  little  treatise  is  admirably  calculated  to  promote  the  general 
cause  of  Christianity.  It  is  plain,  simple,  and  comprehensive,  ua4«r 
th^  form  of  question  and  answer.  It  is  not'  merely  adapted  to  en« 
lighten  the  unlettered,  it  will  materially  instruct  the  polished  scholar. 

Religion  is  nof  among  the  studies,  to  be  explained  and  understood 
by  any  prevailing  system  of  general  education.  The  church  service-^ 
a  Latin  grace  after  meals— the  repetition  of  the  commandments,  the 
belief,  and  the  Lord*8  prayer,  form  a  routine  of  mechanical  duties ;  but 
we  doubt,  extremely,  whether  the  mpst  simple  questions,  (n  this  little 
book,  would  not  puzzle  the  best  classical  scholar  at  Westminster  or 
Eton — and,  whether  the  most  accomplished  amateur  figurante  in  the 
circle  of  our  nobility,  or  the  most  scientific  right  honourable  musician^ 
ssnlptnr,  or  botanist,  would  understand  Uiis  questiom 

•  What  are  the  advantages  of  Christianity  ?'     . 
'  TThia  isthe  anthor^s  solution. 

*  In  the  first  place,  it  furnishes  us  with  the  most  powerful  tnothre 
to  virtuous  exertion,  which  naturally  and  generally,  lead  to  reputation,' 
health,  and  competence.  Secondly,  it  assuages  the  pangs  of  sickness 
and  misfortune,  by  a  firm  confidence  in  the  merciful  dispensation  of 
Providence,  and  an  intimate  conviction,  thi^l  suiFerings,  m  this  life* 
are  so  many  earnests  of  happiness  in  the  next  Thirdlv,  it  banishes 
the  .doubts  that  perplex  the  mind  of  the  unbeliever,  and  the  fears  and 
anxiety  about  faturity.  Fourthly,  it  dispels  tfa^  horrible  ghmm  which 
dasth  throws  over  hiunan  life,  and  represents  this  earth,  not  as  the 
gl«ve  of  it9  inhabitants,  but  as  the  nursery  of  intellectnal  beings, 
where  we  are  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  e^tence,  and  by  deeds,  of  viv-* 
tne,  to  qualify  ourselves  fi>r  that  happiness  which  the  common  Father 
designs  for  the  immortal  inheritance  of  all  his  rational  creditures. 


¥4 
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And,  finally,  that,  since  xm  tire  one  «ide-«-all  is  fear  and  danger ;  aftcl^ 
<m  the  other,  all  is  hope  and  security — ^it  would  be  the  ittinoat  inCat»^ 
atktty  jDot  to  adhenr  finnly  and  decidedly  to  the  latter.' 


AkX Abju-^Britisk  Pulpit  Eloquence;  a  selection  of  Sermons,  iff 
chronological  order,  from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  diyines  of 
Great  Britain,  doring  the  17th  and  18th  century,  With  biognk- 
phical  and  critical  notes.    OcfaTo.  pp  470.    Gale  and  Co.  1814L 

The  editor  tells  as,  from  Dr.  Johnson,  that,  <  Oar  own  langmge 
has,  from  the  time  of  the  reformation  to  the  present  time,  been  dbiefly 
dignified  and  adorned  by  the  works  of  our  divines.' 

These  memoirs  l)egin  with  the  life  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  bora 
1553.  The  biography  shews  us  the  policy  of  the  times,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  discourse,  at  some  length,  on  pride.  Sereral  other  sub- 
jects are  treated  in  the  same  way  with  a  view  to  inspire  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  with  the  laudable  ambiticm  of  excelling  in  their  higli 
profession,  or  of  pointing  out  to  them,  the  true  road  to  distinction* 

We  believe  this  to  bean  original  publication*  and  to  be  compiled  with 
Teiy  pure  intentions.  It  may  be  read  with  advantage  bj  alt  zebgi-r 
4wsiy  disposed  people. 


AftT.  16.— i4  Semum  preached  at  Blandford,  at  the  visitation  of  the 
Lord  Bishoi)  of  Bristol,  Ang^  20, 1813;  and  at  Riiaresborough  at  th» 
primaiy  visitation  of.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  Aug.  1, 1S14« 
By  the  Rev.  Saiffael  Clapham,  A.M.  Rector  of  Gossage,  St  Michael, 
Dorset;  Vicar  of  Christchurch,  Hants;  and  of  Great  Ousebome, 
Yorksl^.    pp.  23«    Is.    Longman  and  Co.  1814 

If  thb  gentleman  be  not  qnite  so  dhine  a  preacher  as  some  who 
attend  ikt  neighbourhood  of  out*  metropolitan  squares,  to  sanctify  tite. 
thoughts  and  purify  the  widi^  of  a  gay  croud  of  flippant  rank*  beauty* 
and  mshion,  he  is  not  without  his  claims  on  the  applause  of  any  sober 
understandings ;  and  thcs^  are  the  exemplary  sentiments  cm  which  our 
admiration  dwells, 

HesaySy 

*  The  first  thing  that  occurs,  is  the  effect  intended  by  the  divine 
insti^OD,  which  is  nothttg  less  than  the  salvation  of  all  committed^ 
our  €are»  A  moat  awful  consideration  1— To  enlighten  their  uoin- 
fonned  inimb;  to  give  them  elear  and  distinct  ideitt  of  the  system  of 
Chrietianit J ;  to  conduct  tliem  between  the  |>erilous  extreme  of  en- 
thusiasm and  infidelity,  into  the  road  that  leteds  to  happiness  mid 
heaven:  this  my  brethren— this,  is  the  noble,  and  the  principal  object 
we  are  required  to  have  in  view.' 

To  this  we  say— Amen . 
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POfETRY. 

Art.  17.«— FfttNce;  a  heroic  poem^  67  Hamilton  Roche,  Esq.  littf 
«  capteiB  of  light  infantry  m  the  British  service,  author  of  the 
bermc  po«  on  Riisaia ;  the  poem  of  Salamanca  ;  the  Sudbuiiad, 
4nr  poems' from  the  cottage;  Letters  from  Nortii  America,  &e« 
findiL    1814. 

Wb  iiave  perfect  pleasure  in  congratulatiiif  a  retired  oAceir,  on  the 
illustrious  patronage  which  fosters  his  muse.  The  subject  gbws  mtk 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  soldier,  who,  as  he  says,,  in  his  Salamanca,  '» 
inspired  by.  the  theme  of  g^ory. 

*  Shall  be,  whose  god4ike  victories  far  exceed 
The  boasted  glory  of  the  Greek  and  Swede ; 
Who,  more  than  Caesar,  with  a  brighter  ray. 
Ascends,  and  shines  imperial  France  away  :  .     .      . . 
Shall  he  through  ages  spread  his  mighty  name^ 
Without  one  verse  to  wait  upon  his  fame  i 
l(as  Britain  lost  her  spirit,  soUl,  and  tire. 
Has  she  no  patriQt  leR  to  touch  the  lyre  > 
Yes  !  while  1  live,  such  deeds  shall  loud  resounci^    ' 
And  claim  just  tribute  from  the  world  around. 
What  though  1  mingle  with  the  lowly  throng. 
The  least,  the  humblest,  of  the  sons  of  song:   '  "     * 
Thy  God-Uke  deeds  shall  bid  my  soul  to  glow,  '      •         "^  . 
.^    ,   My  pulse  to  kindle,  and  my  vein  to  flow  ^     V  \     • 

Exalt  my  spirit,  animate  mv  line, 
And  aid  my  numbers  with  the  strength  of  Nine,* 

"[.TIM  poem  in  descriptive,  and  complimentary  to  the  continental 
hcfOM  We  particularly  admire  the  two  following  lines,  part  «f  the^ 
avlboi^i  piwgyric  on  the  illustrious  WeUiogton. 

<  Matchless,  alike,  in  council  and  in  ield, 
Napoleon^s  fortunes  to  thy  genius  yiekL' 


AliT.  19,-^Odes  to  US'  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent,  his  im^ 
rial  majesty  the  Euiprror  of  Russia,  and  his  mi^ty  the  King  of 
'FtmuiL    By  Robert  ftouthey,  £iiq«  poet  Lauieat,  Quarto.  Pjp.  82. 
Longntttt  and  C^.  1814. 

Taib  k  pneciseTy  the^fyleof 'poemeifery  one  would  exp^  from 
Aoaliek  muse  of  a  pensioned  poet 
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AsT.  \9.'^T€rrori  of  ImagwaHem^   and  other  poenits.    By  Johit 
WiliiamU  Smith.     12iiio.    Pp.  143.  '  Cradock  and  Co.     1814. 

We  have  read  Ih^e  poems  with  ^eat  aatisftietion.  TIw  author^, 
aldiongh  a  youDg  poet,  has  a  pteasing^  g'enins.  The  sabjects  of  bk 
iTerrors  of  Ims^inatioQ  are  well  choaeR,  aiid  powerfUly  deecrihed. 
liis  moral  is  excellent ;  and  we  can  coin[^imeot  Inm,  without  ftaltery^ 
on  his  apostrophe  to  a  huUet :  hul  we  are  little  dispeaed  to  apfMrav« 
his  want,  either  of  taiite  or  of  candoui^  (^  on  Drury-lane  Addressea'), 
in  ridiculing  the  opening^  of  that  theatres  Hid  flippant  liaee  dosa 
tlliis. 

*  While  rival  poets  on  the(r  own  fame  counted. 
The  lordling  squall'd,  and  all  were  disappointed/ 

Ther6  ia  some  hnmonr  in  the  satire  which  perrades  the  whole  of 
these  lioeS)  but  We  would  not  advise  the  author  to  aim  at  buildings  his 
own  fame  on  so  invidious  a  foundation.  My  Lord  Byron  has  eatafi^ 
Uished  his  reputation  as  a  poet. 


Art.  20,^^the  Migha  J)Mta ;  or  Cloud  Messenger;  a  poem,  in 
the  Sansorit  language.  By  daliddsci.  Translated  into  English 
verse,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  by  Horace  Ilayman  Wikon, 
assistant  surgeon  ia  the  service  of  the  honourable  East-India  Cons-^ 
pany,  and  secretary  to  the  Asiatic  society^  Octavo.  Pp.  175&  Black 
and  Co.     1814. 

This  tran»lation  is  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  coUege  of 
fort  William*  one  of  the  proud  memorials  of  Mai^qais  WeUssley^s  ad* 
ministration  in  India.  The  late  Sir  William  Jon^s  was^  we  belieye, 
ope  of  the  first  and  most  successful  ia  exploring  the  anti<)uity  of  thd 
Sanscrit  language,  which  has  since  become  a  general  atu(fy  i^  India. 
Kot  to  enter  into  any  history  of  this  language,  much  less  into  th*. 
sciences  of  the  Hindus,  so  celebrated  by  antiquity,  we  confine  oai^ 
selves  to  that  portion  of  heathen  mythology,  to  which  this,  poem  owes 
its  birth. 

*  A  Yacsha,  or  demigod  so  called,  and  a  servant  of  the  Hindu  god 
of  wealth,  Cuv^ra,  had  incurred  the  disp^easm-e  of  his  lord,  by  neg- 
lecting a  garden  entrusted  to  his  charge,  and  allowing  it  to  be  injured 
by'tl:re  entrance  of  Airdvata,  the  elephant  of  Indra,  deity  of  the  fir^ 
mamentt  as  a  punishment  for  his  offence,  he  was  condemned  to. 
twelve,  months  banishment  from*Alaca,  the  city  of  the  Yacshas,.  and 
consequent  separation  from  his  home  and  wife>  The  ^eat  of 
his  exile  is  the  mountain  Rdmagiri,  and  upon  the  opening  of  the 
poem,  he  is  supposed' to  haVe^  passed  a  period  of  eight  months  in  so- 
litary seclusion.  The.  poem  opens  at  th^  oommencjemeofe  oi  JbM .  niuf^ 
season,  when  heavy  clouds  are  gathering  in  the  south,  and  proceeding 
in  a  northerly  course,  or  towards  the  l^mala  mooiiimnsi  and  the  fio 
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titioog  |X)8itioii  of  the  residepce  x>f  the  Yacshas.  To  on^  of  (hcse, 
the  (fistressed  demigod  addresses  himself,  and  desires  the  cloud  to 
wall  his  sorrows  to  a  beloved  and  regretted  wife.  For  tbis  purpose, 
he  fiist  describes  the  rout  the  messenger  is  to  pursue  ;  and  this  gives 
the  poet  an  opportnaity  of  aUnding  to  the  principal  mountains,  livers* 
.  temples,  ^.  that,  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  road  from  Rdmagiri  t<i 
Ot^ein,  and  thence,  neavlj  due  north,  to  the  Himalaya,  er  snowy 
mountains.  The  fabubns  mountain  Cailisa,  and  the  city  of  Cuv^ra, 
Alaca,  which  fre  snpposed  to  be  in  tl^.. central  part  of  the  snowy 
range,  -are  next  described,  and  we  then  come  to  the  personal  descrip- 
tion of  the  Yacsha's  wife.  The  Cloud  is  next  insti^ucted  how  to  ex^ 
pros  the  feefingps  and  sitaation  of  the  exile,  and  he  is  then  dismissed 
from  the  presence  of  the  deity,  and  the  poem  of  Calid^a.^ 

The  Sanscrit  poets  were  full  of  natural  feeling,  and  the  fire  ef 
genius;  and  although  th^  drama  of  SacfnUtday  and  the  songs  of 
Jayadiva^  are  only  known  to  the  English  reader,  ffom  the  prose, 
translation  of  Sir  William  Jones.  Still,  under  all  this  disadvantage^ 
the  European  scholar  cannot  avoid  feeling,  that  they  abound  in  bead- 
tiful  imagery ;  and  that  their  style,  in  general,  is  as  full  as  it  is  sweet, 
as  majestic  as  it  is  harmonious. 

'  This  transUitioii  has  been  honeured  with  very  high  comnendalioiu 
in  a  discourse,  delivered  b^  my  Lord  Minto,  to  the  students  of  the 
college  of  Fort  William,  m  1813,  he  dwelt  on  the  merits  of  thi« 
%ork,  holding  it  up  to  the  emulation  of  the  college*  We  shall  oier 
extracts. 

*  These  he  &y  gmdes ;  and  faithfvffy  pres^npc 
..   The  marks  I  give  thee  ;  or  e'en  more,  ohservd 

Where  painted  emblems  holy  wealth  design, 
C«r6ra*s  treasures ;  that  abode  is  mine. 
Haply  its  honours  are  not  now  to  boast, 
DimmM  by  my  fate,  and  in  my  exile  lost ; 
For  when  the  sun  withdraws  his  cheering  raysT, 
Faint  are  tiie  charms  the  CamtUa  displays. 

*  To  those  loved  scenes  repaired,  that  awful  aze^  • 
Like  a  young  elephant, .  in  hasle  disguise ; 

Lest  terror  seize  my  fair  one,  as  thy  form 
Hangs  o^er  the  hillock,  and  portends  the  atomic 
Thence  to  the  inner  mansion  bend  thy  sight. 
Diffusing  round  a  mild  and  quivering  light ; 
*    As  when  throngh  evening  shades  soft  flashes  pfay,  ' 

Where  the  bright  fire-fly  wings  his  glittering  way. 

.    *  There  in  the  fane  a  beauteous  creatuce  stands^ 
Tbe.  first  .beat  work,  of  •  the ,  Creator's  hands  : 
Whose  slender  limbainadeqiiately  bear 
iA  M  ttdM  bosoitti  piid  a  weight  of .  caie>  ^ 
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t^iose  teeth  like  peaHf,tvho(ie lips  KkeBJwiit^AM^    '^* 
A  ad  fawn-like  eyes  still  tremble  aft  diey  glo^iF. 

'  Lone  as  the  widowed  Chacrait4ci  nicmnia^ 
)  Her  faithful  memory  to  her  husbaiid  tanw. 

And  8ftd«  and  silent,  shalt  tbou  find  my  v^e^ 
(lalf  of  my  soul,  and  partner  of  my  life; 
Nipped  by  ^ill  sorrow,  ad  the  fiowen  enfold^.     .. 
Iheir  shrinking  petals  from  the  withering  coliL. 

.  *  I  view  her  now !  long  weeDtii^  swells  her  eyes| 
And  diose  dear  lipa  kre  dried  oy  plnt^hihg  sighs  : 
&ul  on  her  hand  her  pallid  cheek  dedint^. 
And  hall  «hseen»  through  Veiling  tresses  shines  j 
At  wh^  a  ctarkHog  ni^t  the  moon  enshronds* 
A  few  faint  itys  biiak  straggling  throogh  the  doofk.'' 

llie  notes  are  totv  hamorons ;  but  they  are  dassieal ;  and  satisfjr 
'lis  that  the  talents  ot  the  translator  are  by  no  means  Mmited* 


Alt.  21.  ^  Thi  Ruined  Maiden  r  a  Poenft.    pp.  4lk    Btadcenl^^^ 
Glasgow^    1814. 

..  Abeant^fnUwelleduqitcd^^Hy  the  very  kl^l  of  her  only  pti^nt^-^ 
&ther*^e]ds  to  the  seduction  of  a  silver  tongued  libertine,  who  sqo|i 
deserts  lien 

The  wr^tfibed  mtim  loses  hefr.senses ;  and  her  «tiscoimolate  faiher^ 
during  a  midnight  wandering  tbroiigh  a  tempest,,  di^iopters  a  lifeleaet 
body  in  the  show,  recognizes  his  child,  and  dies. 

It  is  a  pathetic  unoflfending  ditty,  betraying  neither  poetry  in  de* 
sign«  nor  poetry  in  execution ;  but  it  has  many  sentimental  claims  an 
mt  femade  subscribers  to  circulating  libraries* 


A^T.  21,^-^The  ExUe;  a  t^bem  from  the  tlnssian,  translated  from 
the  Original  MS.  of  the  Aothor,  who  fell  in  the  batde  befdre 
Dresden.  Illostrated  with  Geographical  Notes.  Dedicated  to  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Oldenbtirgh.    Octavo. '  5s^  6d.  ^  Soifter.   18f!(4. 

This  little  tale  is  unfortnnately  chriataned ;-  us  the  interest  md 
W^nty  of  Madame  Cottin's  Exile  of  Sibma,  h«s4nilueiiced  the  pnblic^ 
mind  so  favourably,  on  behalf  of  the  fair  Eiiflabetb,  that  a>aeteiMft 
Xa^ile  has  little  htjope  of  being  advanced  to  patronage.. 

The  story  is  well  told,  but  it  wants  incident  to  give  it  eoBseqiDenoe;i 
A  Russian  Boyar  adopts  the  son  of  a  deceased  peasant,  for  whom  h* . 
entertained  a  friendship.     His'lordship  was  ait  thia>.thiie^  chikUesa-}. 
hot,  shortly  after,  his  lady  preaepit^  bim  with  a  daughter.    Sh&  oi^^,. 
bved,  however,  to  embrace  her  child,  and  to  recommend  her  futim 
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vnion  with  the  adopted  Alexk.  The  Boyar  Dromises.  Tbe  children 
are  broiigiit  nf^  wiu  the  avowed  ititetition  of  being  united ;  but,  ^ea 
€hey  have  ftttaiiikl  an  ige  to  be  sensiUe  of  their  mutual  and  unalter-* 
able  attachment  to  each  other,  the  arriyal  of  a  noble  stranger  changes 
the  scene :  he  induces  the  Boyar  to  Eaile  his  fa¥0urite,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weakening  his  daughter's  hitherto  approved  affection,  and  of 
marrying  her  according  to  her  rank. 

The  heroine  true  to  her  first  love  pines  for  her  absent  Alexis ;  till» 
being  at  the  brink  of  the  grave,  her  father  resolves  to  restore  his  child^ 
by  recalling  the^object  of  her  affections,  and  blessing  thcur  union. 

But  merpv  came  too  late.  The  yoath»  more  nobto  of  spirit  than  <|f 
birth,  seeks  ^ory  in  the  field  of  battle,  fmd  falb  at  the  battle  of  Drea- 
den,  with  the  nanie  of  a  hero. 

*  But  how  If  as  the  illprepared  mind  of  Katharine  to  support  the 
shock  of  this  intelUgeiice ! — How  was  her  tendar  frame^  as  yet  bul 
balf  rsstored,  to  bear  a  relapse' of  inind,  that  human  nature,  in  all  its 
powers,  must  have  sunk  under! — How  was  her  father,  bending  be- 
peaA  Ike  weight  of  years  and  an  accusing  conscience  1<— How  was  be 
to  stand,  looking  upon  the  lovely  ruin  of  his  house— ruined  by  him! 
How  was  he  to  stand— ^the  last-^the  only  prop  of  life  gone — and  gonn^  . 
thus !  Reader,  if  thou  bast  nature,  thou  canst  not  err  in  drawing  the 
conclusion    'fo  thy  hands.  I  commit  it.' 

'  The  poem  is  panietic,  but  does  not  soar  alxove  the  rhyming  of  an 
mrdinary  love  sonnet. 

We  have  read  a  Russian  UJe,  by  Karasmins,  who  wished  to  be  es-. 
teemed  a  sentimental  traveller^  that  recites  the  loves  of  the  only  daugh-t 
ter  of  a  Russian  BojTar,  and  the  young  Alexis ;  the  similarity  bei- 
tweon  that  and  this,  however,  does  not  go  beyond  the  names. 

EDUCATION. 

ilnr.  23. — New  Orthographical  Exercise*,  with  the  correct  qiw 
thoepy  of  every  word,  according  to  the  most  approved  usage,  for 
the  use  of  foreigners,  and  scboob  in  general.  By  Alexander 
Power,  master  of  the  eommercial  acad«|ny,  Ashford,  Kent.  12mot 
P|i.lia    Law.    1814. 

* 
Wn  cannot  approve  this  system^ 

Foreigners,' for  whom  these  Is&sonsare  partly  intended,  will  scarcely 
be  enaUed  to  profit  by  tbem,  unless  they  can  be  first  taught  the  cor-> 
rect  articulation. of  the  English  alphabet.  For  instanoe,  the^xercisea 
beiforeus  begin  thus.  * '  ^ 

*  A  gud  ed-ju^kehshim  fimnd^ed,  &e:  which  would,  we  appre- 
beod^  be  tend  by  a  Frenchman  fa  this  way-^mc  gude  ade^jouou'- 
hmy-9haun  Jbudiind^e,  &c. ;  and  with  respect  tb  the  English  scho. 
]nr,  exercises,  eoav^ng  sound,' through  the  medium  of  false  speK 
U9g,  cannot  failito  i^rplex  the  rules  of  orthography. 
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Art.  24.— TAw  Dramas^  viz.  flie.  Ball  Tkket,   the  Ifysterioiv 

Packet,  and  the  Heiress,  or  False  Indulgence.    Pp.  iif.     Rod* 
wcU.    1814.  .  ,- 

These  little  dramas  are  v^tj  skilfaDy  managed,  and  are  calciilatedy 
lieasingly,  to  awaken  the  jonthfol  o^iod  to  impressions  of  the  ^ost 
cxcettent  and  moral  tendency. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

/.jELT.  25 .r—^  Critical  Annlym  on  seT*raI  striking  and  incongnmna 
^passages  in  Madame  de  StaePs  works  on  Germany,  with  some  his? 
torical  accounts  of  that  comntry.  Octayo.  Pp,  132.  7s*  Leighf 
1814. 

This  is  a  rery  gentlemanly  censnte  on  the  evident  ibcongraitiea  of 
Hadame  de  StuSPs  Germany^  The  writeip  is  a  German,  desiroos  to 
fescue  the  honour  of  his  cooutry  from  imputations  it  docs  not  deserve^ 
A  foreign  idiom  if  perreptihie  throughout  his  analysis;  but  it  js«  never^ 
flleless,  well  written,  and,  what  is  better,  his  stricture  are  impartial. 

The  author  boasts  the  honour  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Ma* 
dame  de  Stael,  whom  he  describes  to  hare,  possessed  brilliant  sallies  of 
viirid  fancy.  That  it  was  impo^sibla  to  meet  with  a  more  unassuminfl^ 
IW  tftprit  than  she  appeared  to  be  ip  speiety.  That  aUhough  distin? 
^shed  by  superior  talent,  she  seemed  n^ore  desirqus.of  lidt^ioj;  tq 
|iie  opinion  of  others,  than  of  obtruding  her  own. 

With  all  this  prepossession,  howeveis  th#  perwal  «f  the  wwk  k| 
ffoestion  has  shewn  our  anthor  tliat  as  an  historian,  this  much  (o  tw 
fldmired  bel  esprit  is  peremptory  as  unwarrantable,  in  her  strictures 
•n  the.  German  charaeter. 

.  She  asseils,  that  the  nobility  have  no  mental  accomplishrocBti*  "the 
Vkilitary  no  courage— the  tnerchaals  no  good  manner*-*  and  llie 
learned  no  taste.  ^  ' ' 

This  is  boldly  throwing  the  gauntlet,  whidh  our  anthor  patriotie4Iy 
tikes  up,  with  all  the  polished  courtesy  of  an  accomphshed  knight; 
and  the  lady  certainly  is  discomfited  in  the  encounter. 
,  We  witt  cun^y  a  geliehii  idea  of  Madaqpte  de  Starrs  uicoHSi9t9Wiy$ 
\j  a  single  coBi|)ari9on. 

Vol.  3.  p.  244.  *  German  naturalists  describe  society  with  a  cer« 
tain  ignoram^,  which  interests  at^  firsts  but  hecon^es  monotonous  a| 
fest.» 

Vol.  I.  p»  327.  *  The  Germans  bare  the  admirable  talent  to  traast 
pt^rt  themselves  to  ages,  oouBthes»  ,aod  et^raoters,  entirely  cBfiereat 
futim  their  own.'  ^ 
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tsDgent  Remainders  and  Executory 
I>evi9es,  and  of  Mr.  Butler's  Notes, 
liy  Richird  Holmes  €oote  of  .Lin- 
coln'a  Inn,  roy.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Btogmphical  (The)  DictionnryyVnI. 
▼II,8vo.  12s. 

fiirMighton's  (Thomin  Deur,  Esq.) 
Selections  from  the  Popular  Pbetry 
of  the  HmdaM,  trown  8vo.  7s. 
<U. 

BnllV  (Rev:  J.  M.  A.)  Poems  and 
Translalionsi,  crown  8vo.  7s. 

Christian's  (Edward,  of  Gray**  Inn, 
Mat^ )  Orifrin,  Progress,  and  Present 
Praetkenf  the.  Bankrupt  Laws,  vol. 
%  8vo.  11.  2s. 

Classes  (The)  and  Orders  of  the 
Linnsean  System  of  Botany,  to  be 
]pabUahed  in  monthly  parts,  6j.  co- 
loured, 48.  plain. 

Clayton's  (W.)  Rnml  Discourses, 
2  vols.  12mo.  4s. 

Comparative  (A)  View  of  the 
C^urchefr  of  Rome  and  piglaiid,  by 
Herbert  .Marsh,  D.D.  F.R.S.  8vo. 
7a.6d. 

Corasmin,  or  the  Minister ;  a  Ro- 
niance,  by  the  Author  of  the  Swiss 
Kmlgrants,  3  vols.  12mo.  l&s. 

iWtrooMth  Parsonage,  a  Tale  for 
Youth,  7s. 

Duties  (The)  of  RelisfiM  and  Mo- 
rnlity,  as  inculcate  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  adapted  to  the  Perasal 
of  Persona  of  every  Religions  Denu« 
ininatiou.  .In  12mu.  2s. Od.  iiiie  pa- 
per  ds.  6<i.  and  in  pot  8vo.  28. 6d.  bd. 
9.  ed. 

Duty,  a  Novel,  by  the  late  Mrs. 

Roberts,  -  preceded  by  a.  Character  of 

<he  Author^  by  Mrs,  Oj«e,  3  tob. 

i2mb.  12b. 

Easay  (An)  on  InunorUl  ity,  by  the 
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Ito.  price  16«.r-*-m»3ral  4to.  pflce 
£Mb. 

Iiitrodnct|Oii  (ui)  ^ihe  Study,  of. 
BiMiostapliy^  by  IStigiM  tf  irtni^ll 
Borne,  2  vols.  8vo.  £1.8f. 

Letters  frvin  En^lvOd  by  Don 
Maniiel  Alraren' EspneUathMisieted 
from  tfac  Spinitiiy  a*  vols.  Ifln6. 
3dcd.  18i.'     ;        ,./j.,  ,:    -.-^ 

LyioD^f  Macnft  6kilCMMift»iifol.  A. 
4fD  ir3.15f.  Wth.^iewJiiiJaSt/ 

Marion  of  CrymoacA,  a  tale  .(iff 
£ria,  by  Mattfae*  Wek  HarlitoDg^, 
■8ro.  78. 

Milford  Bo««B  ^  Folly  asttFlira, 
by  a  late  f^fS^^oi  the  tbird  f tMrd% 
3  roU  I2ino.  18s.' 

Bffyers^  Ea^ay  on  imprOTiiip  the 
condition  of  the  paor;.>inc|wliDf(  )mb 
attempt  to  ansvrer  in. the  importiitit 
^ncstion,  hpF  m^n  of  landed  pro- 
perty can  motteflfectiMiUy  contribute 
tovard  the  general  ImprQTement  of 
the  lower  classes  of  society  <Sn  their 
estates,  vithont  dimtnidiing  the 
value  of  their  own  property;  with 
Hints  on  the  Means  for  employing 
those  who  are. now  dischnrged  from 
Ikis  Majesty *s  Serrice  :  most  rcspcctr. 
Iiflly  dedicated  to  the  land  owners 
of  the  United  Kihgdom.  3s.  6d. 


•  OssfahV  ringal,  a  Fbwb   »■«* 
boohs  rendered  into  vefM,  .by  Ccotfe 

Iienfey,fiiv.  Mjp.      .      v  ^     ..^Vjlsi 
•    Perionhl    Karratiine  >  of     Twttf^ 
to  the  Equinoctial  Bcgions  «€  Jhe  , 
.New  Coi|tiiient,,dvrinr  the  J^f 
179#:.1804,  by  Alexadaer  ^e  Hw^,  • ' 
b<^ldf  ^^id.  Aun^  »Bonpl^  '^^< 
naipai  pt«m,  toc^.  roH.  land  ^« J^-j 
/  W^^lfOt>  coinnioii  "Pr^jjw  -^^ 
the  iostntsseiit^of  conwiisioB  «aj*?r ." 
jjAtlKd  ni  thfe  CM0  iKf  the  late  tkm 
vniallisiyle,  l«m6^.  «d<  -  '^     * 

'  IVncticni  Vi«r,  ^)  of  fSifirttfi^ ..  % 
EdacntHm,  ni^fiiti  enrJy<li§eii4(n|fi|» ...  • 
5s.  sd.  '      "    •;       >''/'^  . 

Besearches  ca«c«rnln|(  the  liifiif  '. ' 
totioo^ -tiKi  ihottn«ii!tt«M]f  the' »ii^  - 
4icAI  inhohithati  of.  Americr,  in^  , , 
descriptions  and  views  Of.  some' « 
the  most  itrtWnr  scenes  in  thie  Owr* 
dilleris,  9  ^ols.  *?o.  ^  -  ^'  '  3  •  * 
.:  .Ruined (th£):Maiden/«potfU8^"^ 

8«|W»^(ay.p?«hchM'n4  ihe'Cithe-^ 
dral  Chtftch   of  St;  ilMrf,  Unaofl;/ 
hof&re     Hi's.  ]loya|^^HIfhiies».:  A*? 
Prince  Refent^  fct.  on  M^*'ll»l':^.    '^ 
.18l4,hrfiif  thcday>|H»t^*^^  ^5 
reneral  Thanksfriving.  by  the  l«rtr ,  - 
Bp/of  €facsl^ 'SB:6a. 


^ 


.:; 


CORRESPONDENCE-  \        '  ^      .2 

The  emuladye  spirit  o£  two  Oxmums  \n  highly  prti«e^W«rtfry;.>g. . ., 
the  Editoi'  feels  honoured  m  haTins  the  offer  oflf  ■iheiV  pfroStictnNilf'Rt 
this  work,  but  lie  must  rely  on  their  Wjtewlity,  as  it  will  l^  wgoniMd 
to  insert  <M^  crlticisins  on  onr  book^.^nd,  cbnse(|U(e^%;  J»j;|n^#^^^ 
oinit  one,  however  faithful    He  would  su8|?:e8t  their  iricorfw^i*,  V 
.  occasionally,  and  would  feel  happy  ill'  harii^  their  acqufesoeflce,'^-^:  ^  ^  y> 

X.  P.'s  interroi^ories  cannot  be  answered;  some  of  thelir  iift**  , 
caused  inqTiiries  to  be  made. en  bur  part,  which  have  led  tCK  ftifck 
useful  iafoni^ation,  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  4i&cloit^^\   ^  A 

PiKTo's  remarks  on  Ihe  different  Reviews)  evi6ci?  rf*1tftowkdge  »&♦ 
bis  subject,  and  we  perfectly  a^ee  with,  him,  tKat  nojUyie^tf^ 
tobe  thepropertvof  atookseller^  as  thatcircaoistance  alone 'Mst 
be  supposed  to  influence  its  decision  on  a  work.  .•W,e;ha<^lwrfore.i^»fltf' . 
stood  that  the  Critical  was  iheonly  one  exempt ;  bttt»  till.i^wV.JI^ . 
wt^re  unacquainted  with  the  names  of  their  par^' 16  w.hq9i  ^ 
loneed.     He  must  excuse  our  not  inserting^  it 

Our  Paris  friend  shall  iiave  his  works*  noticed  next  monthi 
were  not  received  till  the  middle  of  September. 


J 
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•  t* -r'-.' — is  :!^;"^* '  V".  •  f  >'^  -^<^-%  i;  ..  .  ■■. ■  ."i  ■■ 

[^BT,  t^j^n  IJistbrlcat'f^w  of  Ae  Thilip^'tne  hiands  V  exfci- 
;  t>MQg..rhe>r^t^CQTery,  popujatioc,  laujiiage,  goverimenviilanners, 
:*  i^diSs^  ]^i^ucti6tis,  '«bd  comai^rce.  ^  Piraiii  th«>  Sp&ni^  of  Mar- 
:  tiBci    deZuiiig:Ji.;  PiAhshed  at  Manita,  1803;    W4th  at  fin^ana 

*  accurate  map  iitt&h  Islaiidi,  frdm  (hef  best  aadionUei,  {jublic  aD|) 
;..imy*tfe.  ;  Xratis^ted >i  John  Mavef/E^q.    2  rote;  .    Otlivc, 
.,  |i^,%^.  *{?b8,  i^l,  Is,    Black  and  Cd.    1814:.  <"' 

'  jfslefjni.  that  the  ^paftitsli  biri^rial,  froitt  ^idi  Ais 
Xn^nslatjon  is  iarkeil,'  tras  pabli»hi^  at  MaaiU',  in*  1803/ and 
<I}A  it  erabalJiy.is^e  bifl^  has,  ki  yetj  feachcd 

jj|ii^l^qiip|ry.  It^  professes  to  form;  a  correct  view,  down 
to  V/'^cT^UtepeTiofl,  P^.^l?®  ^P*?fl!^^  estaMishmeri'tS  iti  tlie 
BuUpfftine  I^laiKlSf..  Wo^'  thjii^efore,  take  it  Aip  witkjterjr 
fiurePifirableviiBpi^ibn^*//,  ^  1        ;.;   -  ^  ■    .*  ^ 

..  The  i^Bider9tiol)  of  thW  colony/ tfl^^n  either  politicaUy 
«r4tomQiu«c<'i68y/M^^U  to  this  nation  ;ffld» 

the  more'so,  as  our  jnl^eourge  withthese^islalfids;  uiltil  Terjr 

fliti^y,  Itgr  beM  limited  by  the  pol  itical  jealoosf  eif  the 
ni^  icskhhilet;'  «s  W€$r  as  by  the  religious  pr^jiidie'es  of 
Spanish  ppojle.  •  The.iPSiHjJpiHiJsy  iiideea,  ai^  fene- 
iKilly  iipp^rtan^  with  respeoj^  to  their  relative  portion  with 
JBurojje,  J[(i4i%iP^i^  ^^  Spj^aiabAmerica  ;'aiid  tlie  iiprtb 
western  coasts  or  theD^s  and  the  nor 4t  eastern  coasts  of 

Qfm  Re?.  Vol.  i^i  Oetobert  iSilt  % 
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S%l  Marer's  Philippine  UhndM. 

These  islands,  nrhich  are  numerous,  were  disicoTered  by 
Hernando  de  Kagellan,  m  PorUigueM,  in  Idld.  They 
ftre  situated  in  tbe  Pacific  Ocean,  300  milea  to  the  south  ot 
China,  and  lie  from  5  to  19  degrees  north  latitude  ;  and 
from  tbe  1 14th  to  the  laoth  degree  of  east  longitude. 

In  geneeal^  they  abeund  wtSst  every  delicacy,  and  the  soil 
is  abundantly  fertile  ;  bui  the  excessive  hcAt  from  their 
▼icipity  to  tbe  lineu^Ahe  ionniBerable  noxious  insects,  and 
ipenonious*»reptilss««<Uho  dreadful  eartb^piakss,.  and  the^" 
qu^tf  eruptions  4  fi-om  .many  ol  their  m«nntaid%  whiA  are 
^oloanos....the  great  niunbers  of  poisonous  herbs  and  -flowerSf 
from  which  the  most  pernioions  vapours. exhale....thetetiiUe 
storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  and  ram,  wtiich  spread 
devastatioa  around...xontribiKte greatly  to  d^morate  the 
smiling  aspect  of  the  country. 

Refening  to  tbe  work  before  us,  we  find,  that 

'  *  The  prodactioDS  of  these  islands  are  varipus»  and  of  a  value  fiid 
importance  unquestionably  high.  In  the  hands  of  an .  industrioiia 
popuktioD,  and  wNJer  a  fostering  goTemment,  theieis  scarcely  any 
vegetable  substance  whicfa^  by  slender  exertion,  they  may  not  be  AUKle 
to  yiek),  whUst  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  lodged 
beneath  their  irregular  surface,  minister  largely  to  the  cupidify;  and 
furnisii  materials  for  the  more  enterprising  hliours  of  tiian* 

'  Gold  is  in  abundance ;  iron,  steel,  copper,  lead,  pitch,  and  tar, 
hemp,  cotton^  iadigo,  sugar,  cocoa,  pepper,  b^tel,  towries,  torioisesKeflt 
mother  of  pearl,  and  pearls,  hides>  coyar,  tobacco,,  cora  -and  rice  ex- 
cellent and  abunda'nt,  with  a  variety  of  other  producliona,'  couCriboie 
to  (he  want  of  commerce  ;  while  in  this  ^nuia^raiida  ^\k  b^'  fsaUHi  all 
the  articles,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  finest  timber  builcUng  lA^ibs 
world,  are  reqaisite  for  the  construction  and  complete  eqnipmef^of 
ships  of  etery  description. 

*  The  established  intercourse  of  these  islands  with  Japan  and  Chios 
offers  a  ready  transit  for  manufactures ;  and  although  it  is  undeiatood 
that  the  East  India  Company  furnishes  an  adequate  supply  of  our 
woollen  staple  to  the  Chma  market,  we  may  yet  fairly  expect' fttA 
British  enterprize  will' not  overlook  the  advantages  wbidi  tbe  opebiog 
^  the  I^a  trade  hoMs  out  in  this  quarter ;  nor  wilj  the  introdoptionof 
British  manuiketttres  into  these  islands,  either  with  an  nltimale  inev 
to  the  above  markets,  or  to  those  of  Spanish  Americai  in  any  ipaterial 
degree  interfere  with  the  staple  trade  of  the  Company  :  thefe  ^^^ 
scope  for  adventure  in  this  new  vineyard^  and,  labo^iren  will  not  ,bs 
granting.' 

Of  these  Islands,  Manila  is  the  nMyst  cbtisiderable.  It  is 
nearly  400  miles  in  length,  andtipimfdsi6f  180inbreadth| 
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md  it  19  more  faeahh&il  than*  its  neighbours.  The  bsy  i» 
circular.;  the  port  remarkably  good,  and  admirably  oalco*^ 
lated  for .^the  Chinese  and  East  India  trade. 

The  city,  which,  ornaments  this  bay,  is  handsoraely  laid 
ovt^  in  i^oioiia  Btbeet^/'oocai^ionally  distlh^tfished  irhh 
churches^  coUt^es^  oonteiits^  and  Mher  ptiblto  btiiklings/ 
It  IS  the  seat  of  govermneat,  and  hither*  the  Spaniard^ 
tra^  ifitik  isil««i^  i'rain  New  Spiinr,  Mexfeo,  and  Peru  ; 
with  diainondai:ljpnn  Qofctonda  ( whh  silks,  teas;  Jap&n 
•nd.Gliitta  :w«nBfi. ami  geld  dust, tVom  Otriilaatid  Japan; 
«iid;lbey«etam.witb  oatoiMalprodued'. 

Vbe  Jbland  ,is  lenriehed  with  many  mountains,  wflich 
contain  goU^  and  is  beautified  with  fertile  })lains, 'fim 
pastures  and  springs  of  the  mast  excellent 'Wfl^r  in' the 
universe.  It  fsrodneesliuffaloes,  ahe^p,  hogs,  goatsj  iiorses, 
fruits,  &c.  &c. 

'  In  1768-8  this  rich  IsUnd  was  captured  by  admiral  Cor-' 
nish  and  Sir  William  Draper.     It  was,  however,  stipulated' 
to  be  ransomed ;  but  the  ransom  money  has  not  been  wholly 
diiscliarged. 

Thn  other  priaoipal  Ishnds  aoeordin^  to  old  author!  * 
tics  aic  SU  Jdbn....Mindanao....BolM>i...£iayta....Paragon.... 

Mindorp.. Tandaya Philippina Sebu PMiey....Ne- 

gro^  I^aiid;,..Xok>,  and  Masbate.  They  all  produce  gjeat 
qaantidescf  g<)ld,  pearls,  amberCTis,  load-stones,  ivory, 
pcnper,  bees*^  Wax,  mangoes,  durians,  oranges,  lemona^ 
palm-trees,  tamarinds,  plantanes,  bananas,  cassia,  ebony, 
sugar-canes,  tobacco,  indigo,  odoriferous  and  medicinal 
bcrhs  admiralbe  flowers,  and  culinary  T^etables.   . 

Jn,  spewing  of  the  original  work«  bur  tnaslator  says — 

*  From  infomiation  which  may  be  fuHy  relitd  on*  it  appears  that 
2niii^a  may,  with  more  propriety,  be  deemed  the  editor  than  the  au- 
thor, as  he  was  in  Manita,  anil  superintended  the  pablication  in  ISIK^s 
with  the  credit  ofbaviug  only  arranged  for  the  press  the  papers  of  a 
deceased  collector;  a  conclusion  justified  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
work  closing  with  the  p^ce  of  ^03,  for  t^ere  eould  not  be  any  verji 
•cflid  reason  for  his  decluuqg  an  account  of  the  forty  years  interreniog 
betw^n  that  event  and  the  period  of  publication,  had.  he,  himself  been 
the  author.  If,  faoweveiv  we  are  by  these,  means  wiihout  a  detail  of 
the  actual  events  which  took  place,  it  is  probable  we  may  haye  less 
<9nse  for,  regret. 019. ^lecoiViVr ^  ^he. vary  lindted- progress  which » we 
well  know  im{^vement,,or  even.^uneboiation,  huv*  hi^nsttffeted  to. 
make  under  the  Spanish  monarchy  during  the  period  in  qnestion.  At 
any  rate,  we  hare  grounds  for  supposing  that  if  any  alteration,  favuur*> 

Z  2 
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able  or  nDfavonrable,  has  taken  place,  Zunigahas  contrived. to  weare 
it  into  the  work  ;  for  it  is  asserted  b?  those  ^ose  residence  renders 
them  competent  judges,  that  Ihe  view  be  gites  of  the  settlement  h  oar« 
yect  to  the  latest  period** 

Deacribing  theso  Ulan^s,  theSpmiib  aatiior  stataa,  du* 
they  ha?e  been  named  PbUippiiiet  in  CompUment  to  PhUip 
the  Second  when  Prince  of  Au^turiaa. 

They  were  originally  desigiiated  by  Harnando  de  Ma* 

CEin  aa  the  Western  I^le^,  or  t^e  Arohipelago  of  Ar 
arus.  He  calls  the  principal  island  L11SM9  ^^  whkli 
be  assigns  the  followijag  reason.../  becaiisoy  at  the  doorway 
ofeaohhouae»  stands  a  large  wooden  mortal,  wbtoh,  in  tka 
Upguage  of  the  country,  is  calM  I/>90ng.  Inthja  ■» 
Inaii 


the  Inaiana  cruah  their  sice.  This  Mand  reaenhhn  tbo' 
nrm  1^  little  bent.  an4  in  the  part  which  oorroHponda  to  tlm 
e)boWy  is  situated  the  city  of  Manila,  on  the  shore  of  a  fine 
bay,  SO  leagues  jn  circunifereiice,  which  reoeiTes  soma 
considerable  rivers  ;  ^mong  otbers  the  Pasig,  which  iowing 
firoip  9,  large  lake,  situated  to  the  etsst  of  Manila,  at  m^ 
distance  of  3  leagnes,'  washes  its  walls  on  the  north  aide/ 
Its  water  is  Tery  soft  and  sahlbri^ua/  Luaon,  tharafova^  i| 
the  XsJind  which  we  have  designated  as  the  Island  of  MniHfc; 

'Before  the  Spaniards  arrived,  this  district  was  occapiad  by  the 
nation  Ta^a,  inhabitiog  many  towns  and  vmA  villages,  gop^rned  bf 
petty  chie^     It  is  now  divided  into  various  provinces,  under  the.  go- 
vernment of  their  respective  Alcaldes  Mayores,  who  collect  the  roy4 
tribnte,  and  adniinister  justice  among  ^he  Indians.     At  throe  leagues 
distance  from  Manila,  to  the  south-west,  lies  the  port  of  Cavite,  so 
called  from  the  word  cauity  a  fish-hook,  to  which  the  tongue  of  land  or 
which  it  stands  bears  a  strong  resemblance.    Cavils  is  dkfendad  bjraa 
indifferent  fort,  the  governor  of  which  is,  nominate  by  the  court  pf 
Madrid.    It  is  tikewise  provided  with  a  complete  arsenal  for  the  acm, 
oommodation,  as  well  of  the  AcapulcQ  ships,  and  a  few  small  vesseb 
for  the  defence  of  the  i&lands  from  the  Moors  as  for  general  use. 
*To  thenorth  from  the  nation  Tagala,  we  found  the  nations  P&mpai^ia, 
Zamhales,  Fangasinan,  Ykicos,  and  Gagayan,    Each  of  these  oationf 
fanned  a  distinct  oommanity,  with  a  distinct  language,  or  dialect  fl« 
the  same  language,  and  was  ilistnbnted  in  mud  villages,  having  no 
king  or  supreme  head  to  govern  tiiem  ;  but  in  lieu  of  that,  a  numbes 
of  petty  chiefs,  or  rajahs,  whose  authority  scarcely  extended  over  fifty 
or«in  hundred  fsmiHcs  respectively  :  after  the  conquest,  each  of  thff^ 
nations  was  constituted  into  a  pnTvinee,  governed  by  a  Spanish  Alcade 
Mayor.   To  the  east  from  the  nation  Ta^a  are  the  Q^m^rines,  rnhqaf 
district  bos  bterrdividtd  into  two  pcy^iBCrs,  tlmt  ofCamarinen,  9H<I 
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tW  at  Atbtjt  09di  uiMier  nn  Alcalde  Mayor.  The  greater  part  of  th« 
i^kndis  movntaiDoiiB  ;  it  itf  crossed  from  the  north  to  the  south  by  an 
iMbCBle  cb4iii«  from  which  divei^e  those  ramifications  that  spread 
tknwf  h  tiie  Whole  lalaiid,  in  many  cases  ef  e&  forming  detached  rnbon- 
Idtfi^likt  teuiHted  cones  in  the  midst  of  extensive  plains.  The  whole 
of  AlS'^^rafed  part  of  the  eotintry  occupying  nearly  all  the  interior, 
la  <dtlMr  a  desert^  or  inhabited  by  a  set  of  wretched  people  who  do  not 
aldunwledge  the  Sjpani^  gvnremment.  There  are  in  this  island  sererai 
nitauMm^  as  thM  of  Mayon^  which  id  between  the  provinces  of  Alhaj 
md  Oamarinea.  It  has  a  sugar-loaf  figure,  and  is  of  such  altitude 
that  it  nsay  be  discotered  at  an  iifimense  distance  at  sea.  The  de  Taa! 
Sa  of  A  siMaf  form,  aiid  standli  in  the  middkt  of  a  large  hke,  called 
ds  B/tmhim  :  it  exhibits  sufficient  proof  thai  the  mountain  in  whdse 
tup  tte  irokano  wa%  While  in  iU  actlte  dta^,  has  sunk,  remaining, 
Wsre»ef,  still  pretty  much  elevated  above  the  water.  Hiere  are  other 
valealtotf^  and  tsiny  wartu  sprhigs,  Indicating  the  fermentation  in  the 
bpveb  of  this  ishmd,  from  which,  no  doubt,  arise  those  earthquakes 
t«  whkii  it  n  anbiett,  and  whidi,  one  day,  may  produce  new  eruptions. 
-r-We  know  that  these  volcanos  at  times  throw  out  ashes,  stones,  sand, 
water,  and  lava,  inundating  and  destroying  the  habitations,  and  ren* 
dMiilgthC  Mda  a  desert 

. « To  tfaa  aoutii-  of  Ludtoo  He  the  priR«i|»al  islands  of  Mindoro,  l^anay^ 
l|0riii4il^lMi«  Negroa^  Masbate,  Zebu,  Befaol,  Leyte,  ^ainaK  beside* 
some  very  sm^  ones,  the  whole  of  which  we  denominate  fiSnyas,  or 
Isjas  de  Pintados,  Painted  Islands,  their  inhabitants  having  been  ac- 
cwloiiied  to  fiiat  their  bodies  befbre  our  arrival  in  this  quart^:^  ~  ^1 
these  lalaada  ackaowledge  the  Spanish  government,  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  king.  Which  the  dorregidores,  or  Alcaldes  Mayores  of  the  provinces 
Into  wh^  they,  are  divided^  coll^.  More  to  the  south  from  these 
glands  are  the  Mindanao  and  Join.  In  Mindanao  the  provinces  of 
MisailiiBand  Civagh  are  siAject  ta  the  Spaniards :  the  rest  of  the  island 
hak  nM  itibkaittad,  and  is  engaged  with  Jolo  and  other  islands  in  con- 
atltaf  faosdhty  against  them  ;  and  although  there  have  been  occasional 
iaiervaii  of  peace,  they  have  been  of  short  duration. 

/  For  these  two  csiktiiiheB  past  these  islanders  have  been  plimdertng 
tile  coasts  of  on  protinees,  have  taken  an  immense  number  of  vessels, 
pillaged  nHoy  villages,  burnt  many  tdwns,  destroyed  many  inhabitants, 
and  made  skives  of  a  iert  great  number  of  the  aergy,  both  Spaniards 
a^  Indian*. 

*  We  have  ia  iRittdanao  the  garrison  of  Zamboanga,  with  a  Spam'sh 
g^fwum  tb  cheek  tbe»«  depredations  ;  but  as  yet  we  have  found  little 
benafitlrtei  this  estiibtishmem. 

* '.  <  Ta  the  east  of  thes^  ishnds,  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  leagues, 
Melbaadhs  Marianas,  \m  Gftrelinas,  and  the  islands  de  Palaos,  or 
PeieW^  Of  these,  ti^e  Marianas  alone  are  under  the  dominion  of  the 
^^fmmuit*  Hbra  ther^  is  a  governor,  with  a  detachment  of  troops,  to 
overawe  the  Indians,  and  th^^  Prandscaa  friars  to  instruct  them  in 

the  Christian  rehgion. 
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*  These  islands  have  no  other  a>miniiiiicatioQ  with  the  rest  of  fXm 
world  than  wliat  is  afforded  by  the  Acapuloo  ship,  ^ich,  ia  retumibf 
to  Manila,  touches  there»  with  the  portion  of  the  revenue  appropriated 
U)  the  support  of  tliis  presidency.  B^  this  opportttnity  they  liWirfaa 
rtce>;  uine  for  mass,  grain,  furmtare,  clothing,  and  a  few' iA^ 
necessaries  ;  this  obscure  corner  ph>diicing  onhr  homed  cattle,  liopat 
fowls,  and  a  {ew  ▼^getabks,  such  as  the  braad-mtit  and  odiera,  wfndl 
aeryc  the  inhabitants  instead  of  bread  Tliese  supplies  are  aattudHj 
imported  by  the  governor ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  store  in  the  islaiid 
tlun  hiSy  the  price  he  fixes  is  at  his  own  option.  From  this  oouniMree 
he  di-aws  all  his  income ;  and  under  such  oppression  it  is  not  aa  bo 
wondered  at  that  this  colony  is  as  poor  as  the  tint  dny  it  was  dis* 
covered.  Hice,  Indian  corn,  and  wheat  would  grow  u^bwodamUy  m 
tfcese  islands,  but  every  attempt  to  raise  them  in  any  cpantity,  has  been 
rendered  of  no  a%*ail  by  the  swarms  of  rats,^  which  poor  down  from  tlia 
fountains  and  sweep  all  before  them.  From  the  combinatiao  of  tfieso 
political  aiul  natural  causes,  the  situation  of  the  inhabitantB  of  flieM 
islands  is  so  mi.^rable,  that  some  of  our  historians  would  persmde  os, 
they  entertain  uo  uisb  to  propagate  the  species,  that  thcsr  children 
may  avoid  their  unhappy  lot«' 

The  Spanish  author,  however,  combats  with  this  latter 
opinioB,  on  the  population  of  these  islands,  and  argumcn- 
tatively  sliews,.  that  the  inhabitants  have  increased  t|Vo-fold 
SMice  the  iuvusioa  of  the  Spaniards. 

■  *  There  are,  in  these,  islands,  some  natural  curiosities  deserving  par* 
icular  uotic4:,surh  as  the  paxarillo,  a  species  of  small  swsdhiw,  wnlrh 
forms  its  nest  chiefly  of  the  froth  of  the  sea,  and  which  is  held  in  saeh 
estimation  by  the  Chinese,  as  a  principal  dish  at  their  table,  thal^y 
purchase  it  at  any  price. 

*  The  BalaU  is  a  species  of  sea-worm,  which,  likewiM,  is  aoM  in 
China  at  a  high  price.  The  Sigve^,  is  a  smell  aWning  shell,  wWcfi. 
forms  tlie  current  money  of  the  Malays.  Ihe  Jo^aif,  10  ft'  bW, 
which  lays  eggs  similar  to  those  of  the  turkey,  burying^  thn  vrl;^rdta^ 
ill  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore,  and  whea  hatchtdbf  the  heat  o£ifbeiau(i, 
it  tears  away  the  sand  that  covei^  theiQ,  and  the  young  come  out.  .  Ilia 
CWfium,  is  a  species  of  crocodile;  a  large  and  uncautb  aniiaal,  tlia 
more  curiou;^  in  this  respecl^  that  it  13  produced  from  an.egg»  of  tlic 
same  size  as  that  of  the  duck-  The  Chacon^  is  a  lizard,  which  takes  op 
its.abode  in  the  houses,  dud  repeatedly  articulates  dearly  tba  wotd  tieo^ 
The  C«^,  is  a  bird,  which  has  a  kind  of  hollow  shell  in  hia  head,  aad 
crows,  at  certain  fioui-s  of  the  day,  the  same  as  ttie'coclc.  The  TacMOf 
\%  a  large  species  of  the  oyster,  the  shell  of  which  will  hold  a  pitcher^ 
water  ;  indeed  tltey  are  nsed  as  yessels  for  boly  wai^r  hi4h»  ^burchn. 
Our  hi.<!toHans  mention  many  curinsitiea  eireti  ibore  rari  Ihan  these, 
but  1  dp  not  enttmarate  them,  as  they  ^tm  to  hate  baoa  ill  J 
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tm  die  fifibiect,  and  I  fear  with  good  reason,  baring  been  too  nmrii  nn- 
der  tfae^inflvence  of  tlie  marvellous,  they  have  given  credit  to  the  In- 
dians,  who  are  always  desirons  <of  diatinguishing  themselves  by  the 
relatio^  of  aoijiiething.very  micommoQ. 

/.  With  theiI!prQd^ctions,  the  Indians  formed. a  species  of  cpYnmerce, 
or  bairt«rf  amoi^  ^cb  other»  still  considering  gold  as  the  rf  presentativo 
ofgeperd  value*,  or  inedium  of  exchange  ;,U]ey  wer/^lilsi^wise.in  the 
habjit  of^tcadin^,  with  the  Chinese*,  and  with  the  Moors  of  J^orneo,  for 
fia|^7Stones,  jcppper,|artirles  of  furniture*  &c.  but  in  very  small  quaor 
titles^  their  wants  being  necessarily  few,  going  almost  naked^  baking 
ibeir  rice  in  green  canes,  .and  eating  it  with  the  leaf  of  the  plaatain* 
^ '  '.The  Spaniards,  soon  after  they  came  into  possession  of  thes^ 
ial^idB,  commenced  an  extended  commerce  with  India  and  Cliina, 
ivhicb  brought  to  New  Spain,  a  proportionable  increase  6f  profit ;  and 
in  a  litde.time,  Manila  became  so  ^nch  a  colony,  that  it  created  a 
jealousy  among  the  merchants  of  Seville,  and,  in  consequence  of  their 
petiUoQ*  its  commerce  waa  restricted.;  From  this  period  it  began  io 
decline*  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  these  islands*  which  cannot  sub» 
sist  by  the  exchange  of  their  own  productions  alone,  these  being  very 
limit^  in  their  nature,  and  incapable  of  much  extension,  surrounded 
^  they  are  by  other  n^tions^  more  industrious,  and  who  can  work  at  a . 
cheaper  rate. 

*  The  luxuriant  nature  of  the  soil  of  these  islands,  has  been  much 
and  justly  extolled,  but,  proper  allowance  has  not  been  made,  for  the 
aloth  of  the  Indians,  the  hurricanes  or  tetnpests,  which  sweep  every 
IhiDg  before  then,  the  destructive  insects*  the  rats,  and  many  other 
thii^,  which  diminish  greatly  the  fertility  of  these  beautiful  islands.* 

In.  If.  Soimerato^s, voyage  to  the  Indies  and  Cbiaa,  we 
find....*  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  La9on  call  themselVee 
TagaUf  as  4^  Ufae^ifijie  fill  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philip-  ^ 
pAiiei,  "they,  appfar  to  derive  tl^ir  origin  from  the  Malaya^ 
Jad  exhibit  features  of  their  character.  .  Their  language, 
tlHiugb  diffeneiii  from  that  of  the  Malavs,  haa  its  prouuncia^ 
tton  and  its  sweetness.  AU  these  islands  seem  to  be  iov 
habited  by  the  same  peoide,  amo^g  whom  their  customs 
alone  have  been  subjected  to  change.  In  Manila,  such  has 
heen  the  interconrse  with  the  Chinese  and  other  nations^ 
that  they  have  become  a  mixed  race. 

'  The  Manilians  are  o{  a  swarthy  complexion,  large  and 
well  made;  their  4res8  is.composedof  ashirt  of  a  kind  of 
lincA  made' of  the  filaments  of  tba  oAocoy  a  species  of  palm  ; 
this>  shirt  isc^ery .shorty  and  is  worn  over  a  large  ana  wide 
pair  of  drawers  c  .but  their  greatest  luxury  consists  in  band- 
Ic^achiefsy  with  redlnwders^  of  the  finest  anality  ^  of  these 
Ibey  nswally  wemr  three,  one  on  the  head,  one  on  th^'  neck 
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and  tlie  tlurd  is  held  in  the  hand*    The   Englkh  bmh* 
facture  them  at  Mad/as   esqiressly  for  their  cottMsipiioii. 

. .'  The  women  ivear  a  kind  of  litile  shift,  which  acarceljF 
reaches  the  navel,  with  a  handkerchief  kxisely  co^ering^  tile 
neck  ;  a  wfite  linen  cloth  encircles  the  body,  and  is  fastened 
by  a  button  at  the  waist  ;  they  throw  over  this  a  coloursd 
stuff,  manufactured  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pansty;  Over  aO  is 
worn  a  mantle,  for  the  most  part  black,  which  covers  the 
body  from  head  to  foot.  Their  hair,  which  is  blacky  and 
highly  beautiful,  sometimes  reaches  to  the  'ground  :  they 
bestow  the  greatest  care  on  it,  anoint  it  with  cocoa-nut  oil, 
plait  it  in  the  Chinese  fashion,  and,  towards  the  crown  of  tbe 
head,  form  it  into  a  knot,  fastened  with  a  gold  and  silver  pin. 
They  wear  embroidered  slippers,  so  very  small  that  they 
only  cover  the  toe^. 

•  *  The  houses  of  the  Indians  of  Manila  are  constriicled 
of  bamboo,  covered  with  plain  leaves.  They  are  erected  on 
pillars  of  wood,  at  the  height  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet  froia 
the  ground,  and  they  ascend  to  them  by  a  small  ladder, 
v^hich  is  drawn  up  every  night.  The  custom  of  thus  raising 
their  houses  to  this  elevation,  has  for  its  object  their  pro- 
tection from  the  humidity  of  the  soil  ;  but  that  of  drawing 
up  the  ladders^  by  which  they  mount  to  them,  has^  in  view 
ibenr  security  against  ferooiotts  animals,  and  those  of  their 
neighbours  who  live  in  a  savage  state.  .  Theie  brd  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  simple  mat,  spread  on  the  floor. 

'  ^'Their  food  is  rice,  plain  boiled,  v^ich  they  eat  either 
vrith  salted  fish,  or  by  putting  into  the  water  in  which  it 
is  dressed,  a  spice,  which  takes  off  ks  ivteiMt  taste. 

^  There  are.  many  kkes  in  the  isleind^of  LiM^n  ;  the  most 
considerable  is  that-  calfed  by  the  Spaniards  Lagmnk  dt 
Bay.  The  river,  which  vrashes  the  walls  of  Mnoila,  flows 
oat  of  this  lake,  and  thus  a  conrainiiieatton,  bv  nieans  of 
boats,  is  open  to  its  snmmnding  shores.  Thii^  lake  is  Sibout 
SO  leagues  in  circumference,  and  about' 190  fathoms  in; 
depth.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  an  island,  which  holds  out 
a  refuge  to  some  Indian  families.  They  Kve  by  fishing, 
and  preserve  their  liberty  by  prohibittng  the  approach  of 
strangers  to  their  ssylum.  This  lake  is  bounded  on  the 
vrest  by  high  mouotatns  ;  the  leveA  country  is  fertile,  and 
is  inhabited  by  apeopte  of  gentle  manners  :  they  'employ 
themselves  in  mannfiicturing  matting,  oitrth,  and  dilRirent 
iabrics,  from  the  abaca,    reihaps  tiie  ftrst  mt^nks  y^' 
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wece sent  to  CQaTert  them  wereattroeted  Atf% by  thft miM* 
ness  of  their  character. 

*  The  Spa&Urds,  io  svpplyiiig  them  wHii  a  rrii^on^  lnit# 
left  their  lavs  unaltered.;  ia  fact,  their  ancient  U9ai^'a>r« 
retained^aad  they  ave  go^wroed  by  an  IncHan  ef  theilr  vil-' 
lage,  Mmiaatcd,  boweyer,  by  the  Spaniards,  trhoae  au- 
thority they  aeknowled^e. 

'  This  people,  th6ug:h  of  a  mild  character,  treat  Crimea 
With  severity;  the  greatest,  in  their  opinion^  is  adultery  ^ 
Hrhich  is  the  only  one  puiiislied  ^ith  deatli.' 

But  the  Spanish  auwor  states^ 

*  Oarhistonaad,  affecting  always  the  marvellous,  divide,  into  ditte^ 
rent  classes,  the  inhahilaDts  the  Spaniards  fouod,  on  their  first  arrual 
in  the  Pfaifippinea.'  They  deDominate  them  satyrs,  men  with  tai^ 
sea  monsters,  and  whatever  else  of  the  fabulous,  is  calculated  to  raise 
ficonder  in  the  human  mind.  In  reality,  however,  they  found  onl?  two 
ctesses,  that  which  we  know  by  the  appeHation  of  Nejp roes,  and  that  cf 
the  iadians.  The  Negroes  are  very  small  in  stature,  and  more  of  a 
copper  coiouf'  than  those  of  Guinea,  with  soft  hair  and  flat  noses. 
They  fived  in  the  mountains,  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  merely  cover- 
ing the  fore  part  of  the  body,  with  a  piece  of  the  bark  of  a  tree ;  and 
they  Subsisted  upon  ri^ts,  and  such  deer,  as  in  hunting,  they  coidd 
kill 'with  the  bow  and  arrow,  at  which  they  were  very  dexterous.  The^ 
slept  where  night  overtook  them,  and  they  possessed  no  idea  of  jtthn 
gioa  or  civOized  habits,  rather,  indeed,  ranking  with  beasts  than  as 
hvnnao'heings.  The  Spaniards,  have  at  length  succeeded,  in  dome^ 
ti eating  many  of  them,  and  converting  them  to  Christianity,  to  which 
they  gave  no  opposition,  so  long  as  they  get  subsistence,  but  if  they: 
are  obliged  to  labour,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  family,  they  retura 
again  to  the  mountsdns.  ^ 

'  *  The  Negroes,  without  doubt,  were  tlie  primitive  inhabitants  of 
tfiese  islands,  and  they  retired  to  the  mountains  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Indians.  These  latter,  settling  on  the  sea  shore,  continual  hostilily 
prevaikd  bet^^eea  them,  but  the  Indians  were  never  able  to  establish 
themselves  sufficiently,  to  be  permitted  even  to  cut  wood  in  the  moon- 
tains,  without  paving  a  tribute  for  it.  At  present,  the  influence  of  the 
Heroes  is  rery  btnited,  but  their  antipathy  to  their  flrst  invaders,  cfm-. 
timies  unabated  ;  for,  if  a  Negroe  is  killed,  or  dies  suddenly,  it  is  ctts«* 
tOnu»y  for  another,  to  bind  himself  to  his  countrymen  by  an  oath,  tliat 
he  win  disappear  from  among  them,  and  that  he  will  not  return,  uf  til  bs 
has  avenged  the  d^ath  of  his  friend,  by  killing  three  or  four  Indians, 
to  accomplish  which,  be  watches  their  villages,  and  the  passes  in  the 
nountains,  and  if  any  onfortunately  stray  from  their  companions,  bs . 
■rarders  then. 

•The  origin  of  Aese  Negroes,  some  believe  to  be,  from  Angola, 
thoi^  they  are  not  so  hlack  as  their  ancestors,  which  it  is  pretended. 
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proceeds  from  the  temperature  of  these  isknds  beings  mililer,  and  Tes* 
scorching  than  that  of  Africa*    This  possibly  may  ^  so,  for  it  is  weV 
b«oi«ii«  that  by  cfasDgiag*,  ^om  a  siitlry  ^  a  temperate  climate,  the 
yackness.  of  the  Negro  may  be  dimwished,  io  the-cowse  of  a  long* 
varies. of  geaecatioDS ;  yet,  the  flat  nosa^  mid  using  a  diileet  of  tbesame 
language,  which  the  Iiidiaiis.of  these  ieles  sf^,  tpfiears  Uf  ptore 
satisfactorily  enough,  that  the  origin  of  the  one  nid  the  other,  istiearly. 
the  sanK.    The  reason  assigned,  for  their  not  being  more  nameroiK, 
is,  the  influence  of  the  rain,  wind,  sun,  and  all  thcise  indemeDCtes 
natural  to  the  climate,  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  the  errors  of  tho*^ 
government,  having  reduced  them  to  the  condition,  almost,  of  wild 
beasts,  in  whidi  we  now  see  them.    The  Indians  whom  the  Spaniards 
found  here,  were  of  regular  stature,  and  of  an  olive  compiexion,  with 
flat  noses,  htrgeeyes,  and  long  hair.     They  all  possessed  some  descrtp^ 
tion  of  government  better  or  worse,  and  each  nation  was  disdnguxshed 
by  a  difibrent  name  ;  but,  the  similarity  of  their  dress  and  manners, 
proves  that  the  origin  of  all  of  them  is  the  same. 
.    *'They  had  chiefs,  who  held  their  situations,  eiUier  on  account  of 
|>ersonal  vahmr,  or  by  succession  to  (heir  fathers,  where  they  had 
abilities  to  retain  it.    Their  dominion  extended  over  one  or  two  vil- 
lages, or  more,  according  to  the  means  they  possessed,  of  extending 
protection.    They  were  continually  at  war  with  the  neighboinring  vH- 
lages,  and  continually  making  each  other  slave^r.     Out  of  these  wars, 
arose  three  classes  ot  people  ;  the  chiefs  or  masters  of  the  villages,  the 
slaves,  and  those  whom  the  chiefs  had  enfranchised,  with  their  desaen-  ^ 
dants,  and  who,  to  this  day,  are  called  Timavas,  properly  signifying 
dfildmi  <if  liberty.    In  some  places,  were  found  Indians  whiter  than 
others,  descended,  without  doubt,  from  Chinese  or  Japanese,  who  had 
been  shipwrecked  on  these  coft8ts,'and  whom  the  Indians,  naturally 
hospitable,  received  and  allowed  to  interinanry  with  them  ;  and  it  is. 
generally  believed  that  the   Ygotei  of  Yiocoe,  whose  eyea  resembk 
the  Chinese, .  roust  have  originated  from  the  4:oqipa|iions  of  limahon, 
who  fled  to  those  monntains,  when  Juande  Salo^o  compelled, l|im  .to 
hi$;  disgraceful  retixat,  from  the  province  of  Pan^^inaa.         ,      ,. 

*  It  is  not,  however,  after  all,  easy  to  ascertain  ihi^  origin  of  these 
people,  but  their  idiom  throws  some  degree  of  light  on  the  subjectr-^ 
Although  the  languages  these  Indians  speak,  are  many  and  different, 
they  have  so  much  iftterconrse  one  Ivith  another,  that  it  may  clearly  be 
discovered,  they  arf  dialects  of  the  same  bfiguage,  as  the  Spanisli, 
French,  and  Italian,  are  dertvatiVen  from  th^  Latin.  The  preposi- 
tions, and  pronouns  are  neftrly  the  same  in  all  of  them  ;  the  Dumeral 
characters  differ  very  little,  and  they  have  maiqr  wmde  In  eommoni 
mt^d  of  one  and  the  same  structure. 

*  No  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  the  radical  language,  from  which 
aJI  those  dialects  spring,  prevails  from  Mad{igascar  to  the  Philippines« 
with  local  shades  of  difference.  It. is  spokeiv  too  in  Nev^  Guinea,  and 
IB  all  tiiese  islands  to  the  southward^  in  th^HarianaS|  iu  the  islands  sf 
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■tti  Dttsk,  io  Omm  of  OHIiMle,  and  n  aknbfit  dl  4be  Mauds  ia  Hm 
South  SesL  Ja  om$  c«Heolipii  ef  Toyages,  tiiere  we  gii«D  Tariovs  yo» 
cabuUiies,  with  8«clh  c«KiW9«iidt[||t  tenakiatioiks,  na  llie  ««flpe(v 
tire  travellers,  were  aUe  tqT  dmiiigiusk  amaag  these  ishuidiE;  it  if 
icmarkable,  Ihat  in  th4iee,»«laiqst  ail  thefmnsitfia,  are  the  nine  ^* ' 
tjiose  of  tbejiauon  Ta^al^  jthe  iiaaieicikameQaiiioiiloattthe  dhilect^ 
wedia  these  islands,  and  aioet  of.the  words  are  MM^une,  «ad  with  the 
.sameasnifiGatioa,  as  in  the  kiiigiias«  Tagak.  Bat,  i  am  the  nmw 
UcUnedla  belisTe  the  vfeotity  of  the  dialects,  from  a  ton^muAm 
which  1  had  widi  l>oii  iiiaa  Hotel,  aa  Engitshoiaii,  who  spoice  •that?ef ' 
&11  Doisk,  aad  who  had  a  slaye,  a  oatiTe  df  one  of  these  islands.  Tbn. 
atmctnrsy^appeared  to  be  the  samt,  as  that  of  the  language  spoken  in 
the  Philippines ;  and  so  the  whole,  I  feel  confident,  ia  the  opioioi,' 
that  th^Tr^aU  dsaleots  of  tha  aame  kngaage,  eo  miMj  diffttsed  et^r 
so  Ui^e^^poctioa  of  the  earth.  It  is  nsoeitaiacid,  thHthis  laagna^ 
is  in  ooininon  nee  for  nusiy  Uionsand  ksgvas,  exSsndin^f  from  MacGt- 
l^ascar  to  the  isles  of  San  Duisk,  Otaheite^  andthe  irieiof  Pasqnas, 
whic^  h^ltler,  is  no|  none  th9a  aix  hnndred  leagnes  diaisnt,  frsm  ^ie 
coast  of  Sonth  America.  Yet,  the  Indiana  of  the  Pfaihppines,  denoS 
andenland  the  people  of  these  last  mentioned  islands,  when  thej  h«f« 
occasional  interconraewith  them  ;  nor,  even  in  these  islands,  do  1h* 
inhabitants  <^one  proriace  understand  thoae  of-aaothen.  Somtfaer 
does  the  Spaniard  understand  mt  Frenchman,  nor  tbeFsencluBatt  th# 
Kalian.*  .       •      .      > 

The  Spanish  author  proceeds  to  detail  the.  customs,  laws^ 
religious,  superstition,  and   manners  of   the    inhabiiaiita, 
and  then  ftirnishea  ua  with  an  historical  aeeoant  of  the  disf  . 
CO  very  and  oonqocst  #f  the  Philippine  Islands: 

.  The  goTMramestof  Manila  was  founded  1570,  and Hia 
eonunerce  with  Aeapuleo,  in  1573.  The  adminifitrations  of 
^  several  gonrrwors  are  recorded.  They  are  pre^ahf 
ifiith  imporUmt  politieal  erenl*,  and  are  historical 'to  t)ia 
memorable  period  of  iihe  tiege  and  capture  of  Matiila  hy  the 
English  in  1762^  and  its^  restoration  in  the  following  year. 

We  cannot  say  much  a^  to  tike  style  of  Zuniga  ;  but  ara 
pf  opiaian,  wUh  the  translator^  that  it  hetrajs  more  tlia 
whine  of  a  monk,  than  the  energies  of  a  statesman.  But, 
a^  hjuiworkis  esteemed  for  ita  fidelity,  hpoasefiaes  themosit 
iivpofiant  feature  /of  hastorieal  merit. 

Tbe.  transiaiior  hasT added  aottie  Tory  descriptive  notos, 
which  he  was  permitted  to  take  fi*oiii  the  manu^ript  trans- 
lation of  Sonaerst,  the  celebrated  navigator  ;  and  his  map 
hta  beflmeonstmctedwith  so  much  care  and  labour,  that 
we  eaiiaot  fail  to  approve  its  correctness,  lie  concludes  hia 
iutrodttetioti  witb^  fiollowing  pi^pag^e. 
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,  *  ThiAix»Ai  &it  tMuiriatdr  ii  v«ry  linfiMd.  m  is  aiinweHlie for 
lUtle  l»eyond  the  aeunl  tnuiJMioB  of  hi*  fMk6f^  tneattbgin  appro- 
pnate  laDgnage  :  wiiaCtoTer  tbo  p»«eut  trnteltttor  has  at«enij>t€d  bejotMl 
tki»  is  CQOtaiiied  in  the  notes,  nnd  is  srid«d  With  t]ie  hope  of  r«ttderiap 
the  publication  as  vaimMo  as  possibte,  and  as  Toptet*  i^ith  tnfonhatioa 
on  the  rdi^ons,  moral,  f>olttical,aMleoaMMrcial  «fate  of  these  depen* 
dencies  on  the  Spanish  crovrn  as  the  ^delUhg  SoAives  are  capable  of 
futmihias.  He  lays  i  t  before  the  pttblk  with  diffidence,  but  with  ^e 
hope  that  it  wili  add  to  the  stotk  of  jreneral  knowledge ;  equaffly  asd'ot 
to  the  noK^list,  the  politician,  ani  the  IMeiichaAt.' 
-' —  -     •  ' 

A«T.  II.r>rA«  Doctnu  •/  Ckaneet  ;  w  llw  thtdrr  of  Gamiop^ 
auule  nof  to  all  Penona  acqwdntad  «Mi  iMnMwii  AnthUetk,  so  as 
to  anable  Hum  to  ctteolate  the  jirabalNKtiw  of  «»ente,  in  lotteHea. 
Carta,  Hmno-namg,  Dice,  ka.  With  TaMcB  M  Chace.  If eref 
.before  paUwiMd ;  vfaish,  from  rtkert  impeetion,  will  soJre  a  great 
vane^  of  qneatiov.  %  Wm.  Rovae.  OWaVA.  pp.  900.  iSat. 
LackiaftoaaadCo.  1814.  li- 

[C«ncladed  from  pa^*  9M.]  . 

Wb  reMiDM  this  curions  production.  It  profbundly  slates, 
4hiit  mad  cannot  make  principles,  he  cart  only  discover 
fbem.  That  all  organized  beings  have  a  progress  to  per- 
fecUoH  and  to  decay,  and  are  resolred  ini*  inorgmaie 
o^gregates,  which  enter,  again,  into  ofher  sabstMces, 
lorming  new  combinations,  and  Uiusreproduea  other  bodiM 
The  vegetable  kingdom  supports  th«  animal  ;  whiob,  iahs 
decay,  becomes  elementary  principles  ;  aad,  w  i«s  tan,  be- 
comes the  food  and  snbstaaov  of  plaato. 

With  this  professed  pbUos^y  of  eausea  and  elftets,  tvbieh 
lie  contends,  existed  frem  the  beginaiag^  and  wlH  nnnate 
through  time,  whether  the  mind  of  man  discovered  tliem  w  = 
hot,  he  sits  down  to  prove,  that,  although  the  frequent  rtafof- 
renee  of  certain  events  may  se^  to  imply  chance;  vet  dl 
tilings  are  redueible  to  science.  That  the  man  who  proMr- 
tioiistbe  several  parts  of  a  mill,  uses  the  same  soientiBo  win. 
ciples,  as  If  he  had  Uie, power  to  coustraet  the  •aiverse  i 
but  as  he  cannot  give  to  matter  that  invisible  iletmof  we 
*"!lp'i*y'  •»•  «".l»pJi«'  «'•  w«t  with  ceg«  ami  wtaefe/ 

Ihis  IS,  oertamly,  aiaiag  at  Jmowledgv  by  abttnet 
reason  iBs^. 

The  ratios.,  he  contiBO«».,..ef  th«  bappettiag,  orfaHififr  «r 
events,  existed  agesbeforethemind  of  man  eitlerdisM^Md 
them,  or  knew  how  to  apply,  what  vote  ealkd  the  Um  ef 
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ehftMe  ;  stiU,  ctmolutiTely,  eTetito  are  not  likely  to  hftppen 
more  firequeDily^  than  as  origiaaUy  desigfned. 

*  It  exQies  98tonishminit  lo'be  told»  tbeM  can  be  so  many  chang^es 
miada  with  14  bells,  that  if  they  wtre  to  chaaga  10  times  t^^rj  miniffe 

(which  wpuld  be  143  stroiEea),  yet  it  wt>uld  reqiiire  sixteen  thdanfundy 
Jive  hundred  and  ^neutymfineyearSf  to  ring  them  ri).  This  capability 
of  change  with  14  things  existed  long  before  man  diseorered  Ae  ruTe 
tainroveit' 

These  ohanges  of  the  bells  he  further  illustratea  in  fafa 
diaaartation  on  cards. 

*  Cards  were  alw^iys  made  of  pa|iert  and  seem  to  lianns  been  in^ 
▼anted  simi  tht  year  1390  to  divert  Cfaarlea  VI.  of  Frtinee,  who  had 
fidlen  into  a  melancho^  disposition.  , 

*  One  Jaquemi^  Grif^gm^evr^  a  fainter  in  Paris,  appears  to  iiaf^ 
been  the  inventor,  fjmw  the  faUpwiag  article  in  the  treagnrer^a  ac^ 
count :  *<  Paid  56  shillings  of  Psria,  ID  Jsqaeiain  Gringonnaur,  ^a 
painter,  for  threepacl^s  of  card3>  gilded  with  gold,  and  painted  with 
divers  eoipnrs  and  divers  devices,  to  be  earned  to  the  kiag  for  his 
amusement,  &c."  a  great  pn9e  in  those  tiraaa  ;  bat  their  gilding  and 
painting  required  much  art. 

*  The  fonr  suits  were  meant  to  rej^resent  the  foor  classes  of  men  in 
the  kingdom.  The  hearts  dqapted  the  ecclesiastics.  The  nobility  o( 
pnnie  nnbitary  part  <tf  the  kingdom  were  reprssented  by  points  of  lances, 
or  the  spades.  Piamonda  designed  the  order  of  mercnants  or  trades- 
men; and  the  trefoil  leaf  (or  chU^a)  alluded  to  the  husbandmen  and 
peasants.  Th^  four  kings  represented  David,  Ah^iaiKler,  Cicsar,  arid 
Charles,  which  namea  ware  on  the.  French  cards  fonaerly ;  these  namel 
exhibit  the  four  celebrated  monarchies  of  the  Jews,  Qreeks,  Romania 
and  Franks.  By  the  queens  are  represented  Argine,  (anagram  foa 
Jlegina,)  Esther,  Judith,  aod  Pallas ;  typical  of  birth,  piety,  fortitude 
and  wisdom.  I^y  the  kiaves  arere  designed  servants  to  knights,  or  the 
knights  themselv^. 

'  The  first  certain  notice  of  their  having  bean  known  in  Eng'bnd, 
occurs  in  a  record  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  on  an  application  of  tha 
rard-raakers  to  p^irliament,  A.  D.  1643,  an  act  was  niade  asraiust  tfac^ 
tmportatiott  of  playing-cards,  3d  F.dwaid  IV.  c,  4.  From  this  statute 
it  appears,  that  card-plajing  and  card-making  were  known  and  prac-. 
Ciscd  in  England  before  this  period,  or  about  50  years  after  the  era  of* 
their  supposed  invention. 

^  Mr.  Goiigh  observes,  the  use  of  cards  among  the  Chinese  is  evi^ 
dent,  not  only  from  a  Chinese  painting  representing  their  playing  with 
Boaiething  much  like  cards,  but  also  from  a  pack  of  Chinese  cards  in» 
his  possession,  made  of  the  same  materials  as  the  European,  but  the. 
devices  are  very  different    Thf  method  of  making  playing  cards  seen.  9^ 
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•84  itoiftft6*s  Dfocirine  of  €fhance9k 

.lalMiT6  given  the  ftrti  bml  to  the  iiiT«iili(tt  of  printiii^,  ^  si|ipaiv 
lnm&  the  first  specimeoft  of  printing  at  Haerkiu,  and  those  vifine 
Bodleian  library. 

*  To  mvuuautib^  the  changeil^  or  the  dificrenjt  ways  or  €Prdtia  in 
/ishicb  5ii  cards  cwi  be  placeci,  coibmoii  ninltiplication  is  only  necc^ 

f aiy  ;  f»r, .  by  the   law  of  pennntations,  ire  must  Bialtipl7  aa  many 
.'lennaof  the  natural  aeries  ofnamberBas  there  are  things  pnopoiedt 
continually  togethe^r 

*  In  this  case,  all  the  nnmbers  from  52  to  I  inclosive,  nnst  ba  nal- 
Ij  plied  together,  which  would  produce  a  sum  almost  beyond  human 
MifC;  we  need  go  no  fvrther  &an  the  changes  of  every  13  cards  in 
52  to  excite  astouishmeut ;  for,  if  the  cards  were  each  oidy  one  sqnai^ 
inch  in  size,  tliere  would  be  more  than  sufBdent  to  coTer  sixtt-fou& 
•fiofoaiiMr  sbi^H  wokLDs  as  we  insabit. 

*-  The  nmnber  of  changes  of  13  cards  in  52  are  foud  by  miritipfy- 
vug  16  terms,  or  the  nnmbers  from  52  to  40  inckme,  together  ;  the 
tfrodnet  eonsists  of  28  places  of  ligures,  and  aa  erery  position  or  order 
.i«i|uirea  13  cards,  eacn  si^^ed  a  square  inch  in  size,  this  prmktct 
-mast  be  mnltiplied  by  1^,  which  will  give  the  number  of  sqnars 
indies  that  the  cas^  would  cover  ;  this  ditided  by  the  number  ol 
Mfuare  inches  in  Ae  area  of  the  eartlv  which  only  embrace  IS  places  of 
Agures^wiil  give  the  above  resnlfL* 

At  Probmbm  l.'he'8ay&..^Iii  all  fftmes,  the  skill  and  judg* 
soeAt  of  the  parties  playing  are  supposed  to  be  equal ;  if  tbe| 
Mrs  uot^  and  the  inequalities  can  be  measured^;  their  ratios  are 
m  capable  of  iDvestigatton,  as  those  of  chance. 

With  this  dato-.^thateach  party  has  equality  of  skill  and 
ffteHce  iif  petting  the  tricks,  the  first  detideraJtum  is,  td 
ftnd,  at  whist,  the  odds  of  either  side  that  is  named,  getting 
any  number  of  tricks,  in  any  named  deal. 

'  *  There  being  Id  tricks,  the  terms  in  the  13th  powei^ofthe  biao^ 
mial  table  will  answer  any  question  of  this  kind  from  1  trick  to  \9. 
The  plavers  being  supposed  equal,  a  and  6  are  each  equal  to  1^  and 
4t  X  aV  •  ^^  2  raised  to  the  13th  power,  equal  to  8102,  being  aD 
tfte  chances  concerned,  will  be  the  common  denominator  of  the  frac^ 
lions  expressing  each  probability,  and  as  a.  and  b  arp  unahersd  ia 
vahie  through  all  the  powers  (each  being  only  \\  tbe  coefiicieats.alone 
are  to  be  taken  for  the  numerators  of  the  fraction  to  express  (he  dif* 
ferent  probabifities  ;  therefore,  1,  which  is  the  coefficient  too*^,  is 
iheoiUy  chance  to  get  all  the  13  tricks,  and  -^^^-^  is  theprcltabi- 
Rty,   being  8101  against  it. 

'  ^  The  chauces  to  get  12  tricks  or  more  are  the  coefficients  of  the 
Venns  wherein  a  is  concerned  in  the  I2th  power   and  upwards  added 
together,  beiagf  14,  and  the  probability  is  j-fJV  or  upwards  of  ^84  U 
'1  ^rgainst  it. 
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Rouse's  Ihctr'mt  of  Chancer.  834 

'  The  chances  tpj^t  11  tricks  ormofe  ave  foimd  m  th^  i«nie  tQa»- 
h^,bj  adding  toe:etherthe  ccefficients,  1  f  13  +.  78  =  .92,  and 
the  probabiGty  is^y  J^*  ot  nearly  88  to  1  agaiust  it 

*  The  chances  to  get  10  tricks  or  more,  are  i  +  13  +  78  +  28G 
^  S78,  and  the  prm)abilityis  ^^^V*  ^^  nearly  21  to  1  against  it. 

'  The  chances  to  get  9  tricks  or  more  are  1  +  13  +  78  -f  285 
+  715  zz  1093,  4nd  the  probability  is  J^f  ^'  or  about  6^  .to  1 
^nrt  it; 

*  The  chances  to  get  8  tricks  or  more  are  1287  added  to  the  abori 
1098,  being  2380,  atld  the  probability  is  UU^  or  nearly  2  J  to  1  a^insi 
it ;  Init'the  probability  that  one  side  or  the  other  will  get  8  tricks  or 
more  is  ff f ^'  being  about  58  to  42  in  favour  of  one  side  or  the 
other  getting  eight  or  more  tricks. 

*  The  chances  to  get  7  tricks  or  more  are  1716  added  to  the  sboye 
!S380,  being  4000,  and  the  probability  is  -J^gf'oran  equal  bet,  for  one 
side  or  the  other  must  get  7  tricks  ;  which  will  appear  by  doubling  the 
chabces,'  to  show  the  probability  of  one  side  or  the  other  getting  7 
tkicks  or  ihore,  being  |tH*  ^^  certainty  (as  is  explained  in  the  in- 
troduction ;)  therefore,  it  mustj>e  an  equal  bet,  whether  the  side  i» 
Homed  or  not  that  gets  the  7  tricks  or  more. 

*  If  the  probability  had  been  required  of  getting  a  certain  number  of 
tricks  prem^r/^r,  neither  more  nor  less,  a  single  term  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  solve  it ;  for  the  coefficient  to  the  term  denoting  the  irum- 
^er  of  tricks  required,  will  be  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  expressing 
the  probability;  thus,  the  probability  of  getting  7  tricks  onlyim 
t^H ;  of  10  tricks  only  is  ^Vi??  >  ^  ^^  prolMibility  of  getting' 
either  7  or  10  tricks  o^i/y  is  found  by  adding  the  above  together,  being 
If  f  !-•  and  twice  Ibis,  or  if  ?  V  is  the  probability  of  one  side  or  the 
oUier  either  getting  7  tricks  precisely^  or  10  tricks  precisely^  beio^ 
Ttrj  fiear  «n  even  b4!t ;  only  abotit  51  to  49  against  it* 

Problem  II.  To  find  the  odds  of  either  side  that  is  named, 
koldinc  the  four  boDOurs,  in  any  named  deal ;  also  tlie  odds 
of  holdiii<^  honours  at  a1>. 

pROBLEA  III.  Td  fidd  the  dlfTerent  probabilities  of  those 
who  are  eigtit,  and  those  %vho  are  nine,  getting  the  game. 

Problem  IV.  To  find  the  probability  of  a  partner** 
liolding  one,  two,  or  three  certain  cards. 

Problem  V.  To  find  the  probability  of  any  named  plajfer 
haTing  a  given  number  of  trumps,  or  of  taking  in  a  speciiied 
number  of  particular  cards  at  any  ^ame. 

These  Problems,  like  the  preceding,  are  worked  by  figures 
whifjh,  by  reference  to  a  binomial  table,  constitute  a  ge- 
neral theorem,  founded  in  the  laws  of  combination,  and  sus- 
ceptible   of  elucidating  the  doctrine  of  chances.    These 
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jPh)l»leinir  exttxA  to  tweiity-focir,  comprdiendiog  great  Ta^ 
riety  of  Probabilitie»f  and  the  odds  attaching  thereto. 

DicB,  the  author  tells  us,  are  said  to  have  been  inveBted 
t>y  Palamedesy  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  for  the  aomaeiiieat  of 
Hhe  soldiery. 

*  They  are  generally  made  of  bone,  and  each-of  the  6  ^kka  itM 
dotted,  or  nunibered*  that  the  top  and  bottoan  of  evenr  die  (togsdier) 
mabi  7 ;  for  if  the  top  or  uppermost  side  of  a  die  is  5,  the  bolloii«r 
opposite  side  will  be  2*  and  the  same  holds  thropgb  eveiv  free  ; 
dierefore,  let  the  number  of  dice  be  what  it  may,  ^ir  top  and  faottonr 
faces,  added  together,  must  be  equal  to  the  number  of  dice  iM|itiflM 
by  7.  Id  throwing  3  diee,  if  2, 3,  and  4  are  thnnm,  making  9,  their 
corresponding  bottom  faces  will  be  5,  4,  and  3,  making.  13^  wKck 
together  are  21,  equal  to  the  3  dice  multiplied  by  7, 

'  There  being  tl  diflTerently  marked  faces  to  a  ^e,  it  ransl  be  evi- 
dent there  are  6  chances,  und  as  each  diance  makes  a  distmct 
number,  the  faces  of  a  die,  taken  singly,  makes  6  nniabera,  frao  No» 
1  to  No.  6,  inclusive.  If  another  die  is  added,  while  1  face  of  A» 
fiist  remains  uppermost,  each  of  the  6  faces  of  die  second  die  may  be 
thrown  to  it ;  thertfore,  any  1  face  of  the  first  die  may  come  up  0 
"ways  with  the  second  die,  so  as  to  maka  6  distinct  numbers  or  elian« 
ces ;  for  the  1  of  the  firdt  die,  with  each  of  the  faces  of  the  second, 
makes  the  6  following  numbers,  viz.  11, 12, 13, 14, 15,  and  16 ;  and, 
the  2  of  the  first  die  makes  21»  22,  23,  ^,25,  and  26 ;  the  3  of  the  firU 
die  mskesSl,  32,  33, 34, 35  and  36  ;  the  4  of  the  first  &  oaakes  41, 
42, 43,  44, 45  and  46  ;  the  5  of  the  first  die  makes  51,  52,  53,  54» 
55,  aod  56  ;  and  the  6  of  the  first  die  makes  Gl,  62,  03,  64,  65  awi 
66 ;  and  these  36  numbers  or  chances,  which  are  equal  tn  6  mnhk 
plied  by  6,  are  all  that  can  be  formed  of  2  dice.  Now,  if  these  dice 
arc  supposed  to  remain,  aad  another  is  added,  each  of  the  six  faces  of 
this  new  die  may  be  thrown  to  the  first  chance,  or  New  11  creating  G' 
more  chances  or  numbers  of  3  figures  each,  viz.  Ill,  211,  811».41l» 
511,  and  Oil  ;and  the  same  number  of  new  phancea  witt  arise  from 
^Tery  one  of  the  36  chances  on  the  2  dice,  making  together  216  cbafrr 
ces  or  different  numbers,  which  are  equal  to  3  styes  multiplied  toge- 
ther, or  6  raised  to  the  3d  power,  [f  these  3  dice  remain,  and  a 
fourth  is  added,  the  6  faces  of  it  will  create  6  more  chances  or  numbers 
of  4  figures  each,  with  every  one  of  the  216  chances,  making  together. 
yZd&  chances  or  dififerent  numbers,  being  equal  to  6  raised  to  the  4th 
power  ;  and  universally  ,-whatcver  the  number  of  the  dice  may  be,  each 
die  having  6  faces,  if  G  is  raised  to  the  powf  r  denoted  by  the  number 
of  dice,  it  will  show  ail.  the  possible  chaneesthat  can  arise  out  of  such 
a  nnmber  of  dice ;  and,  as  each  chance  (in  figetes)  forms  a  dtstiact 
number,  just  so  many  different  numbers  maybe  made  :  far  instance, 
thers  are  216  chances  on  3  dice  (equal  to  6  raised  to  the  3d  jpowcr) 
aad  as  many  different  numbers  ari«e,  each  consisting  of  three  Qgar(c> 
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VMwennf  totfa»d£i«yni|liiMii  iD^ach^haMesif  toAiiaroa4dedA» 
^tinol  ^aaoes  or  Dombera  oo  2  dice,  of  2  fi^wet  each|  and  aho  tb* 
dktuict  chaaces  or  niimberB  qb  1  die,  of  %  aiagle  %ure  e^b»  Ik* 
total  cbaaces  or  numbers  that  arise  from  the  1,  the  2,  and  tbe  9  dice» 
amount  to  258  ;  being  216  of  3  figures,  36  of  2  figures;  and  6  of  I 
figure.  As  the  chances  on  dice  increase  in  ageometrioil  progression,  tha 
Bum  of  a  geometrical  series  will  be  equal  to  all  the  possible  chances  of 
dUKerent  nambers  that  can  arise  out  of  1, 2, 8,  kc  as  the  number  of  dica 
WHBj  be  (which  was  noticed  in  the  reaiarka  on  combinatioa  under 
Cmrds).  The  mk  is,  rt^4  6  to  ik€  power  denoted  by  the  number  of 
dux^from  which  subtract  1,  divide  the  difference  by  5,  wad  mml$ipty 
the  quotient  by  the  number  of  faces  on  a  ai^,  or  6  ;  for  instance,  if  the ' 
totai  chances  weie  required  on  1,  2,  d,  and  4  dice,  the  nde  in  figures  is 

^~  X  6  =  ^P^y  or  259X  6=1554,  and  which  are  the  total  number 
a*"  1  9 

af  ehancai  or  different  nambers  thai  can  be  made,  being  1296 

chances  on  4  dice  or  nurabeis  of  4  figures  each;  216  chances  on  3 

dBce  or  mnabevs  of  3  figares  each ;  30  chances  on  2  dice  or  numbers 

af  2  figues  e^eh;  and  6  obaaccs  on.l  die  or  uumbeia  of  1  flgort 

each,  making  together  the  abOTO  total,  or  1554.     . 

*  With  a  aidgle  die,  there  being  six  distinct  (aces,  nambered  front 
1  to  6,  the  cbaaces  against  throwing  any  named  face  must  be  5  to  1^ 
expressed  by  the  fraction  ^,  the  numerator  being  the  chance  for  the 
named  face  to  come  up,  and  the  denominator  containing  all  the  possible 
chances  on  the  die. 

'  With  2  dice  not  more  than  12  (2  sixes)  or  less  than  2  (2  ones)  can 
be  Hirown ;  and  there  being  86  chances  on  2  dice,  out  of  which  the 
above  12  points  and  2  points  have  but  one  chance  each,  there  taust  bf 
34  ways  or  chances  to  dirow  all  the  intermediate  aumbers  of  points, 
from  2  to  12. 

*  With  3  dice,  diere  are  216  chances,  and  only  1  way  tor 
Arow  the  highest,  and  the  same  the  lowest  number,  or  18  and  3 ; 
therefore,  there  must  be  214  ways  to  throw  all  the  intermediate  num* 
ben  of  poiata,  from  3  to  18. 

«  Witti  4  dice,  there  are  1296  chances,  and  only  1  chaace  to 
throw  each  of  the  extremes,  or  the  poiata  24  and  4 ;  therefore,  1294 
chances  to  throw  all  the  interme^ate  nunibersof  points  frsan  4  to  24» 
and  BO  on  for  any  number  of  dice  whatever. 

'  When  the  chances  for  throwing  each  of  those  intermediate  numbci* 
of  points  are  known,  by  comparing  them  with  the  whole  number  of 
fhances  on  the  dice  given,  the  probabifi^  of  throwing  any  assigned 
aumber  of  pomts  wiQ  be  ascertained ;  for  instance,  there  are  6  chnicea 
to  tfuow  7  points  with  2  dice ;  now,comoanng  this  with  the  whole 
Bwaber  of  ebmces  on  2  dhee,  the  probaniltty  ia  expressed  being 
JV,  or dOchaaces  to  6  againpt  it :  aad  the  pMbabilitv  of  thnming  24 
fmnts  with  4  dice  Uy^f  )>eii«  129&  to  1  agfalast ic 

« Ihe chances  to  throw  those  iBlenaecfiate  aassbera  irfpoialawitli 
aay  naaiber  of  diee  whataver,  may  be  feand  by  tbi  lawaof  eomUna* 

Cmt.  Hit.  Vol  VI,  ihU^ber  1814.  9  A 
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tioB :  first,  considering  the  mnaber  of  Ibrms  by  whwh  ihef  mkf  to 
thromi ;  and  secondty,  the  nnmb^  of  cfaangw  in  each  form  ;  theM^ 
added  together,  will  constitnte  the  ivhole  number  of  diances.' 

This  portion  of  the  work  embraces  the  number  of  chances 
by  which  points  are  to  be  thrown  with  given  numbers  of 
dice. 

*  Aa  HAZARB  is  more  generally  known  and  played  than  any  other 
•l^ame  with  dice,  I  shall  here  analyze  it,  and  siltggest  a  mode  of  playing 
it  on  a  perfect  equality,  so  that  neither  the  caster  nor  the  setter  will 
have  any  advantage. 

*  HasEund  is  pbyed  with  2  dice.  He  who  throws  is  called  die  caster^ 
and  whoever  sets  him,  or  stakes  monqr  against  him,  is  called  the  tetter. 
The  points  called  mains  are,  5,  6,  7,  o  and  9 ;  either  of  which,  he  may 
call  before  he  throws  ;  and,  as  there  are  several  points  allotted  in  this 
game  for  the  caster  either  to  win  or  to  lose  on  ihe  first  rArov,  called  a 
nick  or  a  crab,  1  have  placed  these  points  in  the  folbwing  order,  both 
for  and  against  him,  that  bj  taking  the  chances  from  the  table  for  the 
points  to  wm  and  the  points  to  ioset  the  probability  may  be  seen 
of  ^i/A^r  mom  being  determined  ihejirst  throw. 


Points  t9  Kkk^  PqM%  to  Crttb^ 

ProtabOit^  of  being  doeidsd^ 

kins 

or  Win                or  Late 

or 

First  Throw.      First  Throw.  ^ 

Off  tko  First  Throw. 
^1,  or  13  to  5  against  it. 

5 

....      5      2,  3,  11   or  12 

6 

6  or    12      2,  3     ..  or  11 

4j^,  or  25  toll  against  it. 

7 

7  or    11      2,3     ..or  12 

il^  or    2  to  1  agninst  it. 

8 

,8  or    12      2,  3     • .  or  11 

a,  or  25  toll  against  it   - 

9 

•  •..     9      2,  3,    11  or  12 

ij,  or  13  to  5  against  it 

If  the  game  is  not  determined  the  first  throw,  whatever  chance  or 
number  of  points  the  caster  may  throw,  such  becomes  his  own  chancet 
and  the.  main  he  called  will  be  the  setter's  chance :  he  tlien  throws  on 
till  one  or  the  other  comes  up ;  if  his  own  comes  up  first,  he  wins,  bat 
if  the  setter's  chance  comes  up  first  he  loses,  and  the  setter  wins.* 

The  further  probabilities  are  considered  under  34  distinct 
Problems. 

On  Lotteries,  he  says,  as  games  of  chance  tliey  weref 
invented  by  the  Romans  to  enliven  their  festivals.  As  ap- 
plicable to  the  service  of  the  state,  they  originated  at  Genoa,  , 
And  the  policy  we  admit  to  be  good,  so  far  as  it  attaches  to 
the  public  service  ;  but  it  is  ruinous  when  applied  to  the 
public  morals.  Hope  flatters  the  poor  man  who  wants  every 
thrng,  and  it  influences  the  rich  who  want  more.  How  de- 
lusive are  the  incitements  to  this  baneful  species  of  gaming  !< 
The  mere  turning  of  a  wheel  may  convert  indigence  into 
affluence.  It  is  not  certain  ;  but  it  is  possible.  Somebody 
must  have  the  prizes.  If  fortune  frown  to-day ;  may  she  not 
tmile  to-morrow  ?  With  these  delusions,  poverty  is  fre^ 
^uently  betrayed  into  vice  3  and  the  tbenghtless  eenlftei 
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IhUmerous  debts,  under  the  hope  that  a  prize  in  the  lottery 
frill  eventually  pay  all  off ! 

'/nie  fint  English  lotteir  mentioned  in  histoiy  was  drawn 
A«  D.  1500/  It  consisted  of  400»000  lotd,  at  10s.  each  lot  Th# 
prizes  were  plate,  and  the  profits  were  to  go  towards  repairing^ 
the  hayens  of  this  kingdom.  It  was  drawn  at  the  west  door  of 
4St.  Paul's  cathedral.  The  drawing  began  on  the  11th  of  January, 
•1669,  and  continued,  incessantly  drawing  day  and  nighi^  till  the 
Glh  of  May,  fdiowing*  There  were  then  only  three  \otterf  offices 
in  London. 

'  The  frequency  of  lotteries  in  this  country  makes  them  toq 
well  known  to  need  explanation.  As  a  revenut,,  they  are  yery 
productiTe ;.  the  indirect  adyantages  arising  from  them,  by  postages, 
whrertisementi,  stamps,  kc^  are  more  considerable  than  the  direct 
profit  to  govemmeot  on  the  contrslcts ;  and  being  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  voluntaryf  it  would  be  no  easy  task  in  the  present 
state  of  taxation,  to  substitute  a  compuitMn-y  tax  equaUy  produs* 
tijre,  that  would  be  equally  pleasing. 

'  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  persons  unacquainted  with  matheftia- 
tical  cakuiations,  that  as  every  scheme  (however  formed)  must 
eontain  prizses  equal  in  amount  to  £10  per  ticket,  the  variation  of 
the  8ch«ne  does  not  vaiy  the  disadvantage  of  the  purchaser,  if 
he  pays  the  same  price  for  a  ticket ;  but,  such  an  opinion  is  very 
erronemiSt  for  if  the  |Mice  of  a  ticket  be  19  guineas,  the  scheme 
may  be  so  varied  as  to  cause  the  purchaser  to  adventure  from 
tha  ratio  of  less  than  2  to  1,  to  309  to  1  (and  even  greater  than 
this)  against  himself  as  will  appear  by  the  following  schemes. 

*  Suppose  a  lottery  of  1000  tickets,  of  10/.  s  each,  the  whole  vahie 
ef  the  prizes  is  lOOiOOO/. ;  let  there  be  only  one  prize  of  100,000/., 
«nd  99>99  blanks.  A  gives  19/.  198.  for  a  ticket ;  if  he  wins,  he  gains 
9,9980/.  Is.,  but  the  chances  are  9099  to  1  against  his  winning,  or 
Tvi^sT  expresses  his  probability.  ,  Now,  accoraing  to  the  rule  in  the 
intsodinction,  the  value  of  every  expectation  is/ound,  by  multiplying; 
ike  sum  expected  by  the  probability  of  obtaining  it  ;  and,  this 
univeraally  applies,  for  it  is  the  same  as  dividing  the  sum  expected 
into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  chances,  and  giving  to  A  as  many 
of  those  parts  as  he  possesses  chahces.  Now,  as  A  possesses  but 
1  dianee  in  10000,  to  gain  99,980/.  Is.,  the  ten-thousandth  part  of 
this  sum  (which  being  more  than  9/.  198. 11^  may  be  called  10/.)' 
is  A.'s  value,  expressed  ririinr  +  99980/.  Is.  =  10/. :  and  the  value  of 
liis  risk  isexprMsed-iWAr  +  1^^-  19s ,  which  so  ueariy  approaches  \m 
the  whole  sum  (not  being  one  half-penny  less],  that  in  this  case,  of  a 
lotteiy  vrith  mily  1  prize,  A  ]^ys  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  19  guineas  to 
lOi/.,  against  himself,  as  he  exchanges  a  value  19  guineas  for  a  value 
10/. '  Now,  suppose  as  many  prizes  as  blanks,  or  5000  prizes  of  20/. 
each,  and  5000  blanks  ;  here  it  will  be  a  toss  up  whether  A  gets  a 
prize  or  a  bbak  ;  if  he  gets  a  prize,  he  wins  one  Bhillin;  !   if  a  blank, 

.  «  A9     .. 
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he  ]d8c»  SM  thilliogs !  Tbi«  mtut  be  a«lf-evid^t ;  and  hcnrcfter  tfi^ 
scheme  naj  be  vaiied/so  will  the  ratio  of  the  purdiaser's  disadTaotegp 
d  adfenture  betve^  these  two  extremes ;  iiiij^ed,  il  is  possible  to  form 
m  scheme*  by  malciag  dK  priMs  onl^  a  amsHer  fMCtioa  afaot^  the  var- 
ehase-ffioney,  so  tfiat  th^  mtioof  dtsadranlags  to  the  purchaser  of  m 
ticket  aill  be  several  (honsaiids  to  I. 

^  Many  pefsom  liare  dfec<gv«i  theaiselMB  io  lattery  eaimiaiiiiDB,  hf 
wammog  a  lotteiy  of  enhr  4  tiekafes  with  1  prize,  «id  timt  thsir  rea** 
sottiaf  o»  this  wodd  applf  to  a  lottefyef  ^OW  tiekeSs  with  MOa 
^fizes.  As iurBa^svtgle  iiekei^  the eenchisioaa  sfaiheasma  ia halli 
cases  ;  hot,  it  must  be  considered,  that  events  ia  lotteries  sie  ^hpeu^ 
c&ii/,fhatis,  tiie  chances  for  the  faappeninr  or  Che  fiyiiiig  of  a  secofMl 
event  depends  on  the  happening  or  the  iUuog  of  the^jl,  ths  whcte 
stock  of  chsneea  becoming  leaseadi  time,  bka  drowinf  from  a  pnek  nf 
cank.  In  20600  tickelB,  3  or  4  fona  tooinsfgnifioaata  paitto  remun 

atoek  K 


notice,  bat  in  only  4  (ickelB,  one  token  away  rsdnoea  l)ie  i ,  , 

leaving  only  3  tickets ;  therefore,  ahhoogb  in  caaes  where  (ha  adds  in 


1  aire  repeated  two  or  three  thoosand  tnnes,  they  may  he  < 

mtUpendent  events  (like  throwing  a  die,  in  which  alHhe 

preserved  for  the  hnndredth  throw  the  aanm  as  for  the  Cnt);v«t,^  m. 

few  tickets,  the  events  so  much  cfef^erMf  on  each  other,  that  ihcy  iMnt 

bedifieretitly  considered  ;  as  will  evidently  appear  in  Iha  tMrofoilsaRn^ 

simple  cases,  of  4  tickets  vrith  1  prise,  apd  twm  the  nnmhfr»  or  % 

tickets  with  t  priKes  ;  the  nrtia  of  three  blanks  to  1  psiaa  being  ikm 

same  in  eath.  How,  if  the  4  tichets  wem  pot  intoa:hnt,  three  of  theas  ' 

marked  B.  and  I  mariced  P.  there  wonid  he  3  ehanoes  to  1  in  favnmi 

of  drawing  a  B.  the  first  trial,  the  probability  being  |.;  thiabeia^ 

done,  for  the  second  trial  there  ave  only  3  tickets  ronsining,  1  efwhsdi 

is  tiie  prize,  aiid  die  probability  of  drsrwing  a  B  is  nssr  <Hdy  },  vMch 

Sprobalnhtiesmnltipned  together,  aree<|Ml  to  tV  <»*  i;  showing  a  aeri* 

feet  eqvaiiiy  ofchamces^  whether  die  onse  foils  to  the  3  ikkeiM  iJafm^ 

or  to  an  ^^«iif  tmmhtr  not  taken  ;  ana^  let  itaiaobeoansidaied  in  Mja. 

C4ue,  the  prize  TMust  foil  either  to  the  2  tickets  token,  or  to  aa^ 

aqna^  number ; and  cnfy  I  prize  etm  be  taken.    Now,  SMppoaa  atottoi^r 

nf  8  tickets  with  two  prizes  ;  here  the  probability  of  drmving  a  blank. 

is  g,  and  the  probabitity  of  draww^  a  second  is  ^  nuJEing  ff  ,.«r  §n*^ 

stead  of  equally  of  chances)  3(1  to  96  ogoiiMr  getting  a  pnae  wi^  ft 

tickets ;  and  Ae  hm  of  combinotieos  gives  the  samer^nlt  for,  f :(  tsx 

.y«or  2fi  combinatiens  with  8  things,  if  taken  ^  aad  2  (aee  rwmhina 

tioDS under Card>)  ;  but,  this  is  with  cmd  wiikaut  the  prins;  Ihn 

Uanks being  0,  make f  :  ^  2r  V,  orl5-coinhiaationa,  andwhichait 

wMoui  Ihe  prizes;  therefore,  diefe  can  be  on^  the i^j^liamiosy  er  19 

combinations  iri/Athe  prizes,  and  1&  to  13  is  in  die  aame  ratio,  as  An 

above30  to  K.    In  the  font  case,  the  price  mm$i  fell  either  to  the  S 

iiekeu  £dbm,or  toan  «^r«o^iftfm^;tatyinthiacaaeyapriaem<iyfn 

wuof  not  foD  either  to  the  2  tickets  taken,  or  to  an  e9«ai  tmm^rr  ;  Jhiw 

the  probability  of  missiag  a  pri^  in  4  ticketa  nf:^ii:^zz  -^V 

being  nearly  4  to  I  in  fovvmr  of  |;ettilig  a  prise  with  4  tieketo  but  »•< 

an  absolute  etrtmsUy  ;andaIso  ilin|>osrtMr  ia  this  case,  to  get2  prises 
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•«filii2lMitt«^likfoMiftcii^|:tt£^,or27tola8MHl]t;M» 

tlM  the  caM2»  am  90!  slrktly  parallel,  awl  tiiat  ih«  naoKmaf^  nm^m 
win  iMtappiy  to  tkiollier,  cxeapt  m  tfie  inslaaee  af  a  ja^^  tkkcC 

*  As  #K  acfaeine  of  loMcritt  geaeraUjr  coawtt  •<  ywM  tbasaa  of 
piiaM^  n  soma  of  wbicb  lh«  saaattest  fNriaaa.  txtted  tbe  |Nrke  of  • 
jlickct,  aMi  k  otlKia  tbcy  are  /ci» ;  1  kave  aelwtedoiie  itf  eacb,  aad 
Itae  netkod  aaod  to  aoalyxa  those  wiaapp^  to  ai^  otiwr  acfaem^ 

PliST  OCSBME*  .       . 

8  .»•.•  of jESlO»OM  are tMfiM 

a 5,006  15,008 

4  2,0TO  8,«I0 

5  1,00a  •» , 5,0M 

8  500  4,609 

*    20   loa  8,0m 

40   SO  %oeii 

2,000    22    ♦ * 44^000 


'  2002  Kzes.  £12,000 

.  0918  BlaiJLs. 


)2»000  rKketa: 

KfiCOKp 

2    •..•••  of. •••»£20.000  are JS/KiSM 

2    5,000  lOl^OQO 

S    1,0«0  ajooi 

7   50O  •.^ z&m 

22    .••• 100  23KI 

60    50  2,5«l 

S92e    .*»  15  59,8001 


4000  PH^cs.  £1%!QOO 

7W4BkiAa. 


)2gQ0O  Tkketo. 

JRorl  •/(&€  aiagefixed  mt  wmthr: 

Fast fbanmlicfceiaeeoiid  day    » »••*    £20006 

1,000  first  Orawn  Uaaks,  15/.  tae^ 
Suppose  A  to  ^Te  20/.  £or  a  tkket  in  each  tehtBoe. 
In  the  first,  there  heing  2  prizes  of  2000/.  )tt»  prohahtSty  of  gclfio^ 
<>M»  I'Ttfrva  if  he  does,  he  wins  10080.  Now,  y^hns  0^  lOOOOP. 
is  3/.  6s.  id.,  rVt^V'  *^  ^^^  »  the/rsf  part  of  the  T^ite  of  A*% 
expectation ;  if  geta  a  5000/.  priae,  he  wins  4980/. ;  for  thk  he  haa  3 
chancers  therefore,  tt^tt  of  4880/.  zr  1/.  4«.  lOtt  ^f^  i»  the 
ieemdpart:  if  he  gets  a  2000  prize  he  wins  1060A. ;  for  this  he  Iwa 
4  chances,  Aerefere,  rrUv  ^  1080f.rzld&  2d.  tVVI%  ^  ^^  '^^M 
#orf;  if  Ire  gMa  »I000/»  pilzi^  he  mm  960/.^  ftr  Haa  ha  Im  ^ 

2  A  0 
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chances,  fherefore,  rrf^nr  of  080/.=:8i.  2d.  is  iktfmrtk  ptni;  nA 
in  die  same  maimer,  rrlisz  of  480i.=:df.  4i/.  -fWv  is  ih^Jiftkpart^ 
TtWrT  of  80/.=2*.  8rf.  the  *txM  jHir*;  ttWt.  of  30/.=2f.ti» 
3ev€ft/ir  par^;  and  VVVW  of  2^=6f.  8<^.  the  eighth  and  /(tf/  port; 
these,  added  together,  constitute  the  tchoie  nalue  of  A*s  expectatioii 
in  the  scheme,  being(6/.  lOs.  Id.  tViAAt*  wbikt  the  value  of  his  risk  is 
iWtof^  of  20/.  :^16/.  IO5.  Id.  tViAtV  ;  therefore,  in  this  scheme  a  fHir- 
chaser  gftying^  20/.  for  a  ticket,  plays  in  the  ratio  of  about  2|  to  1 
against  himself;  that  is,  the  value  of  his  risk  is  2^  times  OMire  than 
the  value  of  his  expectation ;  or,  he  enLcbanges  a  value  of  16/.  i€ifu7</« 
tVtW6  for  a  value  of  G/.  10*.  7rf.  xVVVV 

'  In  the  second  scheme,  one  of  the  freat  pnzeg  is  supposed  to  he 
fixed,  and  1000  of  the  smallest  prizes  taken  away  for  the  1000 
first-drawn  blanks.  This  makes  no  difference  in  the  value  of  a  pur- 
chaser's expectation,  which  runs  through  the  whole  lottery  ;  for,  whe- 
ther a  piize  is  drawn percAicmc^  the  tenth  or  the  hundredth  ticket,  or 
it  is  fixed  for  the  tenth  or  the  hundredth  ticket^  the  probalnlity  of  oV 
taining  it  must  be  the  same  to  A,  whose  chance  runs  through  the 
whole  lottery.  As  the  smallest  prizes  are  less  than  the  purchase- 
money,  instead  of  A  having  any  value  in  them,  the  value  is  on  the 
other  side,  and  win  form  a  part  of  his  risk,  which  in  this  scheme  con- 
sists of  two  probabilities ;  the  one  of  losing*the  ii?A#/e{»urchase-money» 
in  case  of  a  blank,  and  the  otkfir  of  losing  the  difference,  in  case  of  i, 
small  benefit  The  pr3t  pari  of  A's  value  or  expectation  is  the  sane 
as  in  the  first  scheme,  beingrvfri  of  10980/.=r3/.  Of.  7d. -iVsAAr ;  ^ 
^ifcoiwi  is  'TT*inr  of  4980/.=:lOff.  7d.  tWA  ;  the  third  isxTinr  of 
080/.=4i.  lOrf.  tVWV  ;  ihejburth  is  TTiinr  of  480/.=5j.  7d.  tVWV  i 
Atjifih  i^rA\^o(eOL=:2$.  lU.r^Wf  the  sixth  BXidlast  isr^VW 
of  30/.=2#.  6d.,  m^mg  together  4/.  19*.  Id.  i^^Mr-  The^^rsf  part 
of  his  risk  Ls  the  probability  of  his  getting  a  blanks  by  which  he  loses 
ail  the  puH:haise-money,  being  -[\VW  of  20/.z:13/;  6s«  bd.-^^^; 
the  second  part  is  the  probability  of  his  getting  a  small  benefit,  by 
which  be  would  lose  the  d^erence,  or  5/.,  l^ing  tV^  of  5/.= 
1/.  12*.  8</.,  making  together  14/.  10«.  Id.  iWvV  ;  therefore,  the  value 
of  the  risk,  to  the  value  of  the  expectation,  is  in  the  ratio  of  rather 
above  3  to  1;  or,  he  exchanges  a  value  14/.  9*.  Id.  i^^/VV  for  a  value 
4/.  19*.  Id.  -rWrVy  heiug  more  against  a  purchaser  in  this  scheme 
than  in  the  first ;  as  will  cleariy  appear  by  the  following  values  of  A*« 
expectation  on  each  class  of  prizes  in  both  schemes,  whoi  compared 
with  the  valine  of  his  lespective  risL'* 

These  chances,  like  the  preceding,  aire  calculated  b]r 
Problems. 

Hokse-Racing.is  supposed  to  have  been  fashionable  so, 

»rly  as  the  reign  of  Henify  II.     In  the  reign  of  iBlizabeth[ 

was   carried  to  a  ruinous  excess  ;  and  in  1599,  private. 

atches  among  gentlemen,  wha  rode  ^eir  own  bores,  wm 

V  ery  favourite  amusement 
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Roine*»  Ifoelrm0  of€flmnceB.  MS 

As  this  CQStoni  tends  to  improve  our  breed  of  horses,  it  nay 
Be  well ;  but  it  can  neither  be  applanded  by  hutnaaityy  nor 
oanctioned  by  prudence.  The  losses  on  a  race*eourse  have 
frequently  been  repaid,  by  the  alienation  of  family  estates^ 
and  have  too  often  been  liquidated  with  a  bullet. 

'  At  Newmarket  there  afe,  two  eooraes ;  the  Long  and  the  PoudL 
The  first  18  4  miles  and  abont  380  yards,  I.  e.  742D  yards  ;  the  second 
Is  about  6640  yards.  CHiLnEa8>  considered  the  swiftest  horse  ever 
knqwn,  has  run  the  first  comse  in  seven  minnf  es  and  a  half>  and  tte 
second  ID  six  minutes  and  forty  secoDds,  which  is  at  the  rale  of  hwfo 
than  49 feet  in  a  secmid*  Some  racehorses  will  cover  ata  honnd 
shoot  24  English  feet 

^  The  opinion  of  the  different  powers  and  degrees  of  speed  in  horses 
constitute  the  odds  and  varied  bettings  that  take  place  on  races.  A 
small  knowledge  of  vulgas  fractions,  which  may  be  acquired  in  almost 
as  short  a  time  as  it  lakes  a  gentleman  to  ride  from  London  lo  New* 
market,  would  not  only  enable  him  to  calculate  the  difiereni  odds  re- 
lating to  the  turf,  but  be  sufficient  to  solve,  with  great  fiicility,  most 
of  the  questions  that  arise  in  any  other  species  of  nLy  or  amusaoHit, 
and  teach  him  to  ascertain  his  advantage  or  disaovanlage  in  atmosi 
any  game  of  chance. 

*  A  fraction  is  the  most  natural  and  simple  way  to  czpiessa  proiha* 
bifityy  in  which  the  numerator  contains  the  chances  either  for  the  event 
fo  happen  or  tofaiit  and  the  denominator  all  the  chances  b^ih  for  it  /• 
happen  and  to  fail.  Tboa,  in  a  field  of  horses,  if  ihe  oddsare5  to4 
in  favour  of  one  particular  horse,  the  probabihty  of  his  winning  wiQ 
he  expressed  ^,  in  which  5  arc  the  chances/or  him^  and  9  are  o/i  the 
chances  both  fir  and  t^ainst  him  ;  thereibre,  the  difierenee  between  5 
and  0  is  against  him,  l^ing  4  chances  in  1^  in  faiour  of  the  field. 

*  Suppose  a  fi«id  of  3  hones  A,  B^  and  C,  and  the  odds  arefi  to4 
against  A, and  6  to  3  against  B;  the  prob^Kty  of  A  winwag  is |v 
and  the  probability  ofB  winning  is  ^;  these  together  make  {;  hut  aa 
9  contains  all  the  chances  for  the  whole  field,  the  reraaiaittg  |  mast 
be  Cs  probability  of  winnin?,  or  7  to  2  against  it :  these  fractions 
are  4-nintbs  of  1,  3« ninths  of  1,  and  2-ninth&  of  1;  which,  added  to* 
gether,  constitute  O-ninths,  or  1  itself,  representing  cMfuoiiy,  aa  one 
ofthemfRtrsf  win. 

*  Suppose  a  field  of  3  horses.  A,  B,  and  C,  and  the  odds  areH  to  2 
against  A,  and  3  to  1  against  B;  the  probebility  of  A  wimnag  is  {, 
the  pTobabifity  of  B  winning  is  ^  and  the  probability  of  C  winning  ia 
the  dlfimnce  between  these  two  probabilities  fwhen  added  9ogeihetJ 
%nd  unity,  w  what  is  required  to  make  up  1 ;  as  waashowa  in  the  tesi 
case  of  ^  and  f.  But  the  above  fractions  f  and  i  cannot  be  iaeor^ 
porated  wjth  one  another  until  they  are  reduced  to  a  cemmow  ienemi 
ffoior^  by  the  following  easy  nde  given  in  the  Introduction,  via 
Mukiply  M  ihe  den&nunaiors  together  for  a  eommnt  denomhinior 
fad  cocA  numfrgior  by  alt  the  denominators  except  its  ontm    fftr 
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«tfi9  iittm#ra/of •  Tb«e  new  fractions^  wiH  tliea  become  narli  of  tfie 
saioe  tiling,  .ai^d  each  will  retain  an  equal  vdiie  in  the  whole  or  1,  U» 
trhat  U  had  before ;  thus,  the  fractions  |  and  j^  when  reduced  to  » 
common  denominator,  become  ^  and  ^y,  which  are  of  the  same  va- 
lue as  ^  and  i ;  these  can  now  be  added  together  very  readily,  and 
make  |i;  therefore,  0,  or  tfie  remainder  of  the  field,  wiFl  have  ^  for 
the  probability  of  winning.  14 ow,  the  great  advantage  of  reducing^ 
the  odds  to  a  common  denominator,  or  parts  of  the  same  thing,  is» 
that  the  chances  (which  are  the  numerators)  show  at  one  glance  the 
comparative  powei-s  of  each  hoi-se  or  event,  either  in  regard  to  all  the 
Test,  or  to  any  one  or  more  that  may  be  selected^    The  probabilities 

A.    n.  c. 

t)f  A,  B,  and  C,  standing  thus,  ^,  A,  and  -f^,  show  that  A  has  8 
chances  in  20  to  win,  therefiirCy  12  to  8,  or  3  to  2  against  him ;  B  hat 
5  chances  in  20,  therefore  15  to  5,  or  3  to  1  against  him ;  and  C  has' 
7  chances  in  20,  therefore,  13  to  7  against  him ;  and  being  now  parts 
of  the  same  thing  (or  20),  their  comparative  chances  arct  A  8,  jB^, 
and  C  7 ;  therefore,  taking  any  /too,  on  the  principle  of  neither  wm^ 
no  bet  (which  is  commonly  done),  a  mere  inspection  sh^ws  the  odds* 
for,  if  A  and  B  are  taken,  the  odds  are  8  to  5  in  favour  of  A ;  if  A  and 
C,  the  odds  are  8  to  7  in  favour  of  A;  and  if  B  and  C»  the  odds  are  7 
to5infavoiir  of  C. 

'However  large  a  field  may  be,  it  is  very  seldom  there  are  more 
than  2  oi*  three  favourites,  or  particular  horses  ;  therefore,  by  design 
nating  those  few  fiavourite  horses.  A,  B,  C,  dec  and  the  rest  of  the  AM 
tf  when  the  odds  are  reduced  to  a  common  denominator  (or  made  parT 
of  the  same  thing,)  and  placed  under  dbenr  respective  letters,  as  in  the 
last  case,  a  mere  inspection  will  answer  every  question  relating  to  that 
face,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  examples.* 

These  are  the  suhjeot  of  9e¥eral  Problems,  teading  to 
prove  the  distiDct  probabiKties  of  the  vftried  ways  in  which 
any  given  number  of  events,  with  the  assigned  odda  to  each^ 
may  be  determined. 

Miscellaneous  Problem's,  and  tables  of  chances,  embracing 
a  variety  of  calculations  in  given  events  follow  ;  together 
with  an  enlarged  table,  on  the  chances  on  dice,  and  another 
on  the  combinations  of  cards,  as  elucidated  by  the  work. 

The  binomial  table,  at  the  begiaiUBgof  tbe  volume,  iso^ 
very  extensive  import  in  the  doctrine  <^  chances*  It  would 
letedioas,  an  us,  to  enlarge  on  the  jMrinciples  of  its  fbrvui- 
tion,  a»the  references  •can  only  benefit  the^atudent ;  and  ikm 
student  most  make  himself  master  of  the  seienoe.  It  is^ 
bowevor,  very  clearly  explained  in  the  introductiOD^  tati^ 
is'stmpNiied^  after  the  followihg  manner. 

Vlf  the  probability  was  reqaircd  at  whist,  of  any 
getting  10  tiricks  oat  of  13,  in  any  nawad  deal  i 
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Rottt*^9  HoeMne  of  Cham%$i  94^ 

«  The  tehM  in  the  I3di  p^wer  of  th«  table  wiH  reaiily  solve  4te 
qoestioB*  Let  o  r«|pKBent  tke  partners  that  are  naned,  and  b  the 
adier  partnan  ;  as  they  are  auppoaed  to  be  equal  pkyen,  a  aad  b  are 
each  equal  to  1 :  now,  all  those  tends  in  wbkh  a  is  coneenied,  10  times 
or  more  (denoted  by  the  indeK),  miBt  be  added  together  ;  bwt,  as  both 
a  and  b  are  eqnal  to  1,  no  power  will  alter  their  value ;  therefbre^  it 
wiH  be  mdy  necessary  to  add  the  coefficients  of  those  terms  together  fur 
the  numerator  of  die  fraction^  or  the  ebances  to  get  10  Irieks  or  more, 
and  which  ars378  :  but,  the  chanoes  afvinst  il  are  espresaed  by  all 
the  remaining  terms  in  the  same  power  of  the  table  ;  or,  all  the  chan« 
ces  in  that  power  wiH'  be  the  denominator  to  the  above  numerator, 
Md  which  fraction  wiU  express.  the^robabQity  required.  Now^all 
tliechancea  in  the  Idth  power  sre  a  +  b\^ ',  or  2  raised  to  the  13til 

jKM»cr»  equal  to  8192 ;  therefore,  VHVr  ^  the  probaliility,  hmmginttaiiy 
21  to  1  against  getting  10  tricks  or  more. 

'  Had  Uie  qaestioo  been  the  probability  of  getting  10  trielia  <mfy  I* 
a»ngle  term  in  the  table  wouki  have  answered  it ;  for  286«*<^&3«ei&- 
hibits  the  chances  to  get  neither  more  nor  less  than  10  tricks,  and  t^iVW 
is  the  probability,  being  nearly  28  to  1  against  getting  104ncks  onfym 

llairiBg  i}XHB  ^ven,  perhaps^  too  much  o{  oht  author,  it 
reaiains  with  us  to  enquire,  as  to  the  practical  utility,  of 
encouraging  a  baneful  vice  by  a  specious  study.  The  doe- 
triue  of  chances  is  already  nsechaDicaUy  uuderstood  by  every 
riflit  hoiiottrable  bkickTlegat  tbe  gaming  table,  orontherace-- 
cottrse  ;  and  that,  without  the  aid  of  his  college  studies.  Nei* 
tber  alg^ra  nor  mathematics  were  known  to  Eclipse  O^Kelly, 
#r  tp  Dick  Belson  ;  nor,  indeed,  did  they  possess  au  atom 
of  advantasre  from  education  :  and,  yet,  they  successfully 
knew  bow  to  take  the  odds,  as  well  as  the  more  erudite  know-;* 
iJig  ones. 

This  work  is  clever,  yet  intricate;  it  b  alluring,  yet  mys* 
terious.  * 

There  is,  notwithataudingy  much  ingenuity,  and  more  ia<* 
dustry^  m  the  eaknlations  before  us  ;  but  there  is  no  genius 
in  them.  The  powers  of  arithmetic  are,  confessedly,  of  the 
SMiet  coitiprehensive  nhture  ;  and  we  have  heard  of  a  cele* 
btated  pugilistic  nobleman,  who,  depending  on  probabiUtiea 
backed  by  a  sort  of  Pertanatss'a  purse,  can,  often,  cool>y 
sweep  the  table  from  bis  more  honourable  competitors  ;  and 
were  member  a  noblemap,  w%o,  on  Mb  entree  into  life,  being 
highly  skilled  in  mathematfcin,  and  ornkmented  with  the 
trrangler's  wreath  from  Cambridge,  dashed  confidently  on  the 
Newmarket  course  ;  but  his  scieiice  was  beaten  by  exfery 
dojf  oalculatioA,  and  Us  signature  was  hurried  into  the 
inonied  market  to  repay  his  enormous  losses. 
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FopHook^s  Letter  fmLiml  Limrpoal. 

Ja^»  III— *i€  Letter  f&  Lord  Uverpooiy  on  Hie  vary  eiainenl  ini* 

portattoe  ctf  Sidly  to  (areat  BrkaiD ;  oa  the  obbgaticni  -we  \mm 

'  neurredy  and  6tand  eemfiioiused  wider,  to  the  people  tif  Ihit 

comtry,  to  maintaiD  that  eonatitiitioii  and  independence  wbtcb 

we  have  instigated  and  aided  them  to  assert  and  accfuure;  and 

•»  the  necessity  of  the  interpositioB  of  the  weight  and  antbohty 

0^  the  British  name,  in  the  impending^  Congress  at  VieMis,  w 

■  Ms  purpose,  and  for  the  maintaining^onr  kifluenee    and  anthe* 

'  lily  on  that  istaiid.    fij  Poptioohu    Octavo.  Pp.  96^    Aspeme. 

17in>FR  the  impression^  that  be  hais  already,  and  sticceaa^ 
fcUff  effered  political  hints,  to  the  adoption  of  oiir  nftinisteri^ 
FipUcola  has  ventured  on  this  puUic  address  to  my  Iior4 
liverpooL 

We  are  quite  disposed  to  admit  the  anth<Nrity  that  die 
B^kish  eharacter  will  sustain  at  the  iinpendine  Gonjp'ess  :  il 
is  ai^  autboiTty  acbiered  by  our  anns,  and  acknowledged  in 
•ur  pre-eminence;  but  we  greatly  doubt,  whether  dtate 
ffoliey  wHl  direct  its  influence  towards  the  object  of  the 
farap4)let  in  reriew. 

It  is  true,  that  Great  Britain,  has  eansed  ttie  SieSiav 
people  to  eompremise  tbemaeWes  with  their  owi»  goven*^ 
vieni ;  and  that,  by  a  free  de6laration  of  their  rights,  under 
Ihe  guarantee  of  uritish  pretection,  in  the  person  of  my 
liord  Willianc)  Bentinck.  Hence,  these  people  may  justly 
artlribnte  to.us,  a  dereliction  of  principles,  subversive  of  all 
goed  faith,  if  we  tamely  suffer  them  to  iaH  again  into^  the 
moontrouhed  power,  of  a  government  thev  have  incensed  i 
snd  unfeelingly,  expose  them  to  the,  now,  doubly  bitter  mis- 
fartune  of  an  aggravated  fate. 

To  shun  this,  Poplicola  takes  a%rief  viewofonr  connee^r 
linr  with  Sicily,  in  respect  to  the  mamtenance  of  their  civil 
iMid  poUtiGa)  rights,  and  the  actual  state  of  their  government 

'  *  It  will  be  clear,  then,  in  the  first  place,  thai  we  have  pvev 
tocted  the  thnme,  and  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  at 
veiy  great  cost  and  hasEard,  when  no  other  power  of  Europe  was 
ahle^  or  at  least  willing,  to  do  so,  from  the  domination  and  8p<4ia-> 
lion  of  the  late  French  power  and  goyenunent  Whilst  we  have 
dene  this,  we  have  at  the  same  time  found  it  necessary,  just,  ep 
imavoidable  to  interfere  in  the  internal  government  of  the  country^ 
|a  pursoance,  however,  of  our  usual  principles  and  policy,  we 
ftave  not  revolutionized  the  country ;  we  have  not  overturned  w 
uadeiuutted  the  throne ;  nor  have  we  interfered  with  the  established 
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ntii^on^  or  its  miiiisteis :  on  the  contiary,  we  bave  effectniffl^ 
4akeii  measures  to  strengthen  the  regal  anthority ;  we  liare  hkbb 
firmlyy  if  possible,  inculcated  the  practice  of  the  essentials  ^ 
-Christianity  by  aubstantially  pramoting  the  real  interests  -of  the 
people ;  and  we  have,  for  the  most  part,  in  other  respects,  oniv 
revived  their  actual  and  undoubted,  thoi^h  suspended,  nights  aw 
privileges. 

*  We  have,  in  short,  upheld,  strengthened  and  defended  tl« 
throne:  whilst  we  have  raued  and  protected  the  people  from  to* 
sfVere,  or  destructive,  an  oppression/  The  voice  of  the  Sicilkm 
-nation,  the  nobility,  the  clergy  and  the  commons  has  been  :ap^ 
yesled  to  only  in  its  legitimate  aiid  antient  assemblies ;  and  in  thit' 
assembly,  that  nation,  so  Uptimatefy  embodied,  has  thougji* 
proper  to  modify,  or  remodel,  its  laws  and  constitution  on  thoao. 
•of  <wier  nations  of  Europe,  which  have  been  proved,  by  the  teril 
of  azpcrienc^,  to  be  more  beneficial  than  their  own  antient,  tar 
obsolete,  ordinances.  In  the  course  of  this  great  work  it  is  im 
he  observed,  that  iio  injustice  has  been  committed  towards  th» 
prestiit  generation,  in  the  view  of  future  benefits  to  posterity  2 
no  anarehy  -or  civil  war  has  ensued  out  of  the  principles  acted  oni; 
nor  has  any  order  of  the  state,  or  its  religion,  been  afarogatedU 
or  impoverished.  The  nation,  under  the  substantial  shield  ^  Bi»r 
tish  protection,  has  detiberately  uttered  its  voice,  and  made  iW^ 
dection  in  respect  of  it's  hiws  ana  institutions.' 

Having,  tbus,  detailed  our  political  situation  with'Sic%^ 
-which  being  an  island,  is  the  more  peculiarly  estimable  t» 
Great  Britain^  let  us  peep  into  its  natural  resources  an4. 
prpductioDS. 

By  a  glance  over  the  map  of  Sicily — says  our  author — -wm. 
find  that  it  comprises  an  extent  of  territory  scarely  less  thasi 
seven  hundred  miles  in  cirettmference ;  and,  that^  from  other 
aourc^  we  shall  find  its  actual  population  to  equal  two  m3- 
lious  of  souls.  Its  former  population,  indeed,  was  that  £S 
fire  or  six  millions. 

To  this  extent  of  territory,  in  tracing  the  scale  of  its 
importance,  we  add — salubrity  of  climate,  fertility  of  soil, 
and  a  long  etcetera  of  natural  productions. 
'  We  know,  that  the  air  of  Sicily,  is  healthful  and  the  aoH 
ffo  fertile^  that  it  has  been  styled  the  granary  of  Italy.  It^ 
produces  ahundanee  of  pxep,  \rine,  oil,  fruits,  sug&r,  honey^ 
saffron,  ivax,  silk,  &c.  with  some  ^pld,  silver,  iron,  allura, 
vitriol,  saltpetre,  and  mineral  salt.  The  mountains  yield 
emeralds,  jaspar,  agate,  porphyry,  lapis-lazuli  and  a  stone 
called  catochite,  of  a  greenish  3peckled  color,  which' grows 
^oftfrom  the  v?aniitb  of  *tbe^  hand,  sticking  like  glue,  and  i$ 
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m  excdieftt  antidote  agsimil  the  stii^  tff  ncafpi»iis»  ani 
flomcl  otber  poisooOTi»  insecto.  Quantities  of  eoral  are  foani 
mpott  the  coast,  and  almndanc^  cf  excellent  fiah.  Silt9 
m  profusion^  raw '  and  manafiictured  are  exported  fcon 
Messina. 

Sicily  is  the  nto&t  considefaUe  island  of  the  Medrtena* 
yean,  aad  is  divided, from  Italy  by  a  narrow  strait  oatled  ttie 
f*aro  of  Messina. 

To  contrast  ibi»  picture,  we  ha¥^  io  qieak  of  mooai 
iKtna.  The  eruptions  frona  tht»  Toloano  ba^^  frequently^ 
frovei  fatal  to  the  neighboarang'  eowtnr ;  and  these  etnp* 
#OMi  are,  usually,  pfeceded  h;  «artkqtt4bsa»  still  aoore  dan* 
tractive  in  their  operations;. 

*  The  next  potat,  m  this  geasra?  view,  whi«R  wiS  Be  wnrtbf 
•f  arregtiag  your  Lordthip^s  sttantisn,  witt  be  the  fcet  that  Hie 
eevitry  is  qaevtion  consists  ia  an  igLAN9>»stid  lasamaeb  iii 
le  eTideal,  that  it  i«  a  SMtt  talaaMe  aad  coaskkfahk  — ' 
si  tsrritory  capsfole,  at  it  is  in  many  e^r  rttpeeta  liso,  < 
letd  iainaeakite  from  tiie  hsfrtitititn  si  aB  the  wasM,  whiii 
B^n  shall  retain  any  conmand  at  sea,  aad  have  free  aaacsn 
i»  her  ports^ — la  this  part  ef  aiy  arfttaieat,  howeres,  I  emnal 
forbear  to  call  to  your  aotice  the  ihet,  Aal  the  islaBd  •%  MaM^* 
draws  the  necessaries  ef  hfe  for  the  supply  ef  ita  own  overtewa 
ni^  population  ffom  Scily ;  and»  conse^ndy,  that  tnat  eeMvalMl 
jabad^  MaUe,  aiast  he  coMid«ed»  at  kaat,  a  veiy  bupdeasoaH^ 
a  preearioas,  or  an  nseleas  possession  whenever  Skily  gAwiM  hscsain 
lostile  to  Great  Britain  in  any  future  ,/%>mg«  war. 

*  With  these  capahilidesythen,  oraetoal  raahtius,  wkboat  tahia^ 
into  ascount  the  very  great  natural  abihties,  and  acvte  ingeawty 
ef  the  natives  of  the  eoantry  in  qusstion;  its  most  excellent 
portSy.  its  strong  fortresses*  and  its  most  defeaeible  aad  Aomw 
Sainous  territory,  what  can  Sici^  be  coastdered  less  than  die 
€lt€at  Britam  of  the  Mediterranean^  like  remarkabfe  g€ogtaphh 
€a/  position  of  this  island  is  die  next  point  worthy  ef  your  mosf 
aenoos  attention ;  in  short  frem  the  hare  inspection  of  the  asltpv 
is  it  aol  most  evident,  that  neifther  Africa,  particularly  Egjfpfj,  n»r 
Asia  can  he  effectu^ly  tavaded  wfatlst  Siedy  shatt  remahi  nDdov 
British  pfotertiaQ*  and  shiA  open  her  ports  and  xespnKsa  tn  the 
leetaand  armies  of  Great  Britain?  . 

*  Strong  in  jkhe  intrinsic  resoureea  aad  reveaae,  in  both  meat 
eminentlyy  that  this  island  is  capable  of  ^iekHae,  this  large  .aad 
aaluabk  territory^  not  hke  any  posaessutn  or  kii^dmm  tm  the 
tontittenty  is  a  possession,  a  power  or  an  affiance  whieh  we  can 
maintain,  inasmuch  as  it  is  oa  island^  t  repeat  i#,  in  prosperity, 
and  independence^  as  long  as  we  can  o^iatain  any  siiperioiliy  or 
eonseq^MRce  at  seo^  and  by   conafqnent  #Mid«tioo>   a»  hng  ai 
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^Uerefiny  Lord,  in  tlii8pos9es8ioB,«oft««r  B#VB9«Mffo^aiifv 
•Uf  m  climate  far  <mr  <mn  popidatioa,  we  may  see  ttte  wolk  <£ 
9mr  liaDds,  aid  our  best  ^ud  vmest  policy,  bm^  forth  tfie  aioit 
{MBdoBs  asd  ralttable  Ivuii  i«  eveij  ecose;  frciit9»  not  4ransie«lt 
«r  ertMsceat,  bat  evbiteiiluinj  excdleat  and  permaaeot;  aiMl 
we  aiay  «ee  the  golden  spirit  of  real  worth  and  independence  take 
•mpcsidkable  root  lynoogat  km  anblinie    and   Mnpenfrtrabte   mouu* 


Nature  haTinp,  thus,  la^shed  her  bonnties  over  Hob 
Mattd,  •or  author  eantends,  that  it  remaiss  alone,  for  tba 
induatx^  and  reasoDin^  faeultm  of  man,  to  work  out  the 
remainder,  and  reiJize  the  happiest  speculations  of  political 
nhilosophj.  If  any  objects — ne  continues — ean  be  wortbj 
the  cares  of  a  man,  a  phiiosopher,  or  the  great  minister  of  aa 
enlii^btened  nation,  it  must  be  tbat  of  rendering  the  humaa 
nee  as  aunerous  and  happy  as  their  constitution  and  nature 
wiU  pennit 

And  this  great  work  is  d^endant  on  Great  Briiaia  whose 
^ty  U  beeontes,  to  foster  a  people  whom  it  has  taught  te 
look  vp  le  ite  nangnanimity  for  protection.  Ages  of  misfor^ 
tttae,  arising  from  bdd  government,  had  depressed  the  ca- 
pabiltties  of  these  people  ;  and  Sicily  was,  comparatively, 
n  desert,  till  native  energy  was  aroused,  by  the  memorabio 
nrrivsd  of  my  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  that  island. 

On  this  subject  our  author  states, 

*  His  jadjgnmenty     decision  and    abilities  commenced,  indeed^  a 
ew  »ra,  either   ia  respect   of  our  particular  and    itnmediate  re* 

lations  witfi  that  country,  or  of  their  own  private  annals* 

'  It  IS  impossible  for  me  sufficiently  to  praise  the  t;ondoct  ef 
(.ORB  William  during  his  embassy  in  Sicily:  1  was  a  witnesi' 
to  the  joy  and  g^titude  which  it  inspired  genendly  in  the  natioM; 
and  of  the  beneficial  effects  it  produced  towards  ourselves  and  our 
tr^de. 

*  Either  die  then  existing  system  tnust  have  been  entirely  dian^fed, 
€r  the  people  of  Sicily  naost  probably  would  have  been  tran^tv- 
red  to  a  new  domimon,  or  we  must  have  quitted  the  island; 
the  latter  event,  indeed,  would  have  been  immediately  and  «er« 
tainly  followed  by  the  former. 

*li{  this  state  of  things.  Loan  William,  in  confoimity  with  our 
general  principles  and  policy,  as  well  as  with  substantial  justice 
to  aO  parties,  did  not  either  take  possession  of  the  vountry  ia 
ftfS  aSQia  of  the  British  sovernment,  or  disp esstss  tba  rei^uiiig 
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iiBrilf  of  the  UiTone,  or  revolntioiiae  the  cmmtiy  m  any  vtj^ 
•r  foster  rebellion  in  any  sense  against  the  existing*  authorities*  of 
tnfioora^  anarchy  of  any  kind» 

^  He  arrived,  and  appealed  only,  <to  the  existing:,  though  knf 
taspended,  authorities,  and  privilpges  of   th^  nation  by  callings 
free  parliament      The  acts,  decrees  and  deliberations  that  hay 
Cilbwed  are  known  to  all  the  world,  and  are  unnecessary  for  me  to 
dtetail  in  this  place. 

"^  That  reform  of  bad  habits  or  abuser  of  any  kind»  should  be 
ferfeetly  agreeable  to  all  the  indiyiduals  of  any  state  is  nMre  thai 
€an  ever  l^  hoped  even  from  the  natural  imper£sctions  of  htman 
nature;.  « 

^  Use,  custom,  habitude,  are  second  nature;  man  and  govemmoit 
are  the.  creatures  of  habit:  reform  may  be  disagreeable,  but  it  must 
He  salutary* 

*^  Accustomed  to  uneontrouled  power  and  authority,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  court,  and  perhaps  the  ruling  members  of  the  reigning 
femily,  will  have  felt  any  restraint  or  chaiig^  in  that  Which  thi^ 
had  been  ever  implicitly  accustomed  to,  as.  unpleasant  or  unsupport- 
abte*  Nor  could  such  reforms,  however  salutary,  have  been  effect 
«d  without  considerable  bloodshed*,  unless  by  die  effectual  intei^ 
'  position  of  the  power  and  auUiority  of  the  British  nation.  That 
enlightened  interposition,,  however,  fortunately,  I  trust,  for  the  des* 
times  of  Sicily,  did  occur  and  intervene  between  that  unfortunate 
nation  and  anarchy  and  confusion.  The  people  have  been  r%* 
tionally  restored  to  their  rights  without  bloodshed,  and  it  can  be 
ooiy  by  our  fault,  or  folly,  if  they  do  not,  to  the  great  advantagiet 
t>^f;  both  crown  and  people,  permanently  maintain  them. 

^Mentally  and  physically  depressed,  the  people  did  not  d&i^^ 
ttr  at  any  rate,  however  willing,  did  not,  rise  in  arms  agfluust  tlfe 
iaTeter«ite  abuse&  which  consumed  them,  the  far  greater  part  of 
which  were  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  crown,  and  whidi 
nothing  but  the  interference  of  the  people  in  their  own  affairs  could 
effectually  remedy.  Nor  whilst  I  state  tnis,  do  i  wish  to  represent 
the  niigning  family  as  void  of  care  for  the  sufferings  of  their  subjects, 
or  even  acquaintsd  with  the  true  caases,  of  the  J^medy  of  them.  Length 
^f'time^  as  loW/as  hadprinciples  of  govemment,had  conspired  to  bring 
tilings  into  that  state  in  which  they  were  on  the  arrival  of  Loan 
William  Bbntinck  in  Sicily ;  uor  is  it  to  be  supposed  thak 
«/iy  single  hand  could  have  effected  a  national  reform,  which 
must  require  the  combined  efforts  oft  the  best  and  most  enlight-^ 
rocKi  in  the  nation,  and  the  proper  interference  of  the  people  in  the 
legulation  'of  their  immediate  interests. 

*The  only  alternative,  to  rebellion  and  revolution,  for  refonu, 
that  presented  itself  to  any  dispassionate  judgment,  would  be 
that  which,  by  the  particuuir  favor  of  heaven,  really  occurred 
^  behall'  of  hapless  Sicily,  the  intervention,  between  hefaod'destrne^ 
tion,  of  some  powfffui,  enlightened,  and  magnanimous  friehdTy^ 
all  J. — ^This  great  event  in  respect  of  that  nation  whkh  it  concentf 
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ms  reseived  in  tke  book  of  faite,  Co  gftce  Ihe  *  hmk  loid  likod 
fd  ^ame '  on  vhiek  we  happen  to  have  our  destinies  cast ;  and  it 
is  my  purpose  to  skew  that  it  is  as  much  our  duty»  as  it  islha 
imUresi  of  all  parties,  at  well  oi  thai  U  is  perfecUp  ^ronumirot 
mad  /easible^  to  maintain,  and  properiy  to  persevere  in^  the  ^loaoos 
and  salutary  work  we  have  so  happuy  begun.* 

These  are  powerfiil  ar^meats  in  aiippori  of  tbe  «huins  vf 
ImiKiaiiity  ;  and  they  are  founded  in  the  cUims  of  justice,. 
Iilicola,  thus  enforces  thenu 

*  I  paacBBD,  my  Lord,  towards  my  object;  and  in  rerapitnlatioa 
•f  my  subject,  and  in  Ae  face  of  the  very  particular  value  and  inb- 
portance  Ik  Sicily  to  Great  Britain ;  with  the  circumstances  fully' 
before  yon  of  its  being  an  island,  so  absolutely  necessary  to  <jur 
newly  acqiured  possession,  Malta;  with  the  perfect  appreciatiQa 
of  Its  important  geographictd  position,  of  its  extent  and  {>opida« 
tion ;  with  its  ports,  dimate,  fertility  and  productions  present  ts 
jDur  miderstanding ;  with  the  extraordhiary  coincidence  of  cir* 
cnmstances  which  have  placed  Britain  as  the  asserter  of  licit 
eights,  the  renovator  of  her  liberties,  and  the  guaraoftee  of  her  ia^ 
dependence,  will  yon,  in  the  fidl  knowledge  of  the  veiy  imiaeTtsi 
sums  (20  or  90  millions  perhaps)  which  we  have  spent  in  her  de« 
fence,  probably  double  what  would,  or  might,  have  purchased 
the  fee  simple  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  from  its  a<Aual 
aovereigns ;  wiH  jon,  my  Lord,  I  must  repeat,  vtithout  a  a 
aOEitUATB  AMB  vf Goaous,  EFPoaT,  givc  up  at  once  all  the  va-» 
Inablc  fruits  of  oar  ^ntelligeDce,  oar  labours,  our  vast  expenditure 
and  our  military  glory  ? 

*  Win  you,  my  L<nd,  do  this,  foregoing  all  reasons  of  right,  df  pot 
Key,  or  of  benevcdence?  Will  you  see  the  just  blossoms  of  liberty; 
•f  good  government,  of  social  happines,  and  of  the  bcKt  inter^sfm 
ef  the  human  race  perish  and  utterly  come  to  an  end?  Will 
yoa  consign  Sicily  over  to  mental  and  physical  depression. 
to     the    inquisition,    the  jesnits,  and  all    the  svik  of  absolute 


*  No,  my  lord,  I  cannot  believe  you  will  permit  all  this :  yoa 
woaj  be  overpressed  vritk  more  weighty  concerns,  you  may  bt 
more  importantly  occupied,  but  you  cannot,  I  am  persuaded,  be 
deaf  to  tiie  voice  of  patriotism,  or  insensible  to  the  glory  or  in« 
terest  of  your  own  country,  or  to  the  hnpending  fate  and  destiny  of 
the  people  in  question*' 

Bat  if  state  policy  forbid  our  attention  to  claims  wa 
have  created,  in  what  estimation  can  we  hope  to  be  held  by  a 
deluded  people,  whom  we  are  about  to  reduce  to  their  for- 
mer system^  and  to  the  oppression  of  a  despotic  govern- 
ment? 

Pk-eviou8ly....cootinues  our  author.. ..to  the  cltange  pre-* 
4»Q9A  by  my  Lord  WiUtais  Bentinck's  arrival  in  Sicily,  the 
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people  of  that  island  were  sabmissiye  to  their  laws  aaA 
governors.  Whatever  their  wishes,  they  expressed  no 
hopes.  They  manifested  no  pubiic  disrespect  to,  nor  com-^ 
mitted  any  act  of  open  violence  againtt,  their  govemmeot 
They  were  accustomed,  and.  they  submitted,  to  the  sum- 
mary operations  of  arbitrary  power  ;  and  neither  th&irhopes^ 
Bor  their  grievances,  wandered  beyond  their  own  private 
contemplation. 

*  The  spectacle,  it  is  trae,.of  British  power  and  ipiosperity,  and 
our  various  deeds  of  independence  or  heroism,  might,  as  tii^ 
did*  strike  the  naiads  of  very  many  of  them  by  Uie  extiaordi* 
nary  contrast  They  were,  if  passible,  .still  more  surprised  to  di« 
vine  a  competent  motive  for  very  much  of  oar  policy  and  cob* 
duct,  which,  with  their  habits  of  tbiakiw  and  actiiu^,  might  vtatj 
well  have  place.    Surprised,  or  astduished,   by  the  msplay  of  our, 

.wealth  and  power,  and  at  die  vigour  and  enterprise  pf  our  aims, 
they  felt  sincerdy,  grateful  to  us  for  the  substantial  protectioa 
we  afibnled  them  against  an  enemy  ifhom  they  have  ever  feared 
and  abhorred,  and  whom  they  were  very  well  assured  would  hsvs 
plundered  and  spoiled  them,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  per* 
naps,  more  effectually  than  could  be  done  by  all  the  evils  Ineiff 
own  system  might  inflict  upon  them. 

*  Aware  of  the  benefits  derived  from  our  power  and  protcc* 
0on,  and  that  we  were  in  fact  the  only  guardians  and  prop  of  ' 
the  throne  of  the  reig^ning  family,  they  were  still  more  astooith* 
.ed  to  observe  many  marks  of  .very  great  disgust,  to  say  nd 
worse  of  it,  expressed  towards  us,  by  their  own  governweot. 
They  saw  we  had  the  power  to  redress  all  this,  to  remedy  their 
grievances,  and  to  enforce  a  competent  rei^ct  towards  omrselvei« 
and  remained  confounded  by  causes  and  effects  so  coatiary  to  the 
Qsual  course  of  their  apprehensions,  and  contradictory  to  oatme 
and  themselves. 

*  It  was  only  after  we  had  committed  ourselves  with  thm  own 
government,  by  asserting  the  rights  of  the  nation  for  the  gene- 
ral good,  and  that,  by  an  entire  change  of  sjstem,  and  the  reslo-* 
ration  of  their  ancient  privilegee,  by  caUiag  a  free  parliament^ 
we  gave  them  theassuranee  and  security  of  spealung  thMrmind  freely^ 
that  the  nation  declared  its  perr eptioo  of  the  evUs  it  bad  so  loi^ 
groaned  under,  and  their  gratitude  to  us  for  effecting  their  da* 
hverance :  secure  in  the  efficacy  of  British  power  to  protect  them 
against  the  resentment,  justly  or  unjustly  excited'  aganist  them  is. 
not  here  the  question,  they  hare  freely,  in  manly  strains  of  elo- 
quence, in  many  instanc«a,  denounced  existing  evils  or  abuses, 
and  hailed  the  prospect  of  personal  and  mental  Areedsm  with  evsvj 
possible  demonstration  of  sober  respectable  joy. 

<  In  giving  the  sanction  of  eur  power  andauthority  fat  Hie  re- 
asscrtiou  of  their   rights  and    piivjkgfs^  we  heve 
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^ursehit  to  Motntam  and  ^u^port  ihcm  m  the  proper  tmd  Uhe* 
rul  enjoytHeut  of  them^ 

*  We  ^ha?e  preseoted^  w§  ha»&  brought,  the  sacred  cb^Uce  of 
freedooiluad  iadependence  to  .their  very  lips;  and  surely,  iBStea4 
#f  aotiQg  the  jMit  of  the  deity  of  beoeficience^  it  will  be  to  iuii^ 
ttHto  only  the  dijrast  df omws  of  fabled  Tsurtarus^  and  to  inflict 
<he  puBidmnent  of  Tantalos  oa  them,  tox>fier  the  tempting  draughi 
te  ibeir  light,  to  tl^ir  iiopes,  to  4heir  just  espeotationa,  wi 
tireak  it  to  the  heart,  and  deny  it   to  Iheir  taste^  to  their   «a- 

J0|fQQWAlt. 

*  Surely,  my  lord,  if  we  act  thus,  our  poli<^  must  appear  .to 
ibemi,  contemptible,  or  ridicaloua,  if  not  moat  pernicious,  or  even 
^^effidouB. 

*  Tp  aiiffar  the  valuable  and  moat  e&eellent  firaits  of  (lU  oqr 
Jabooirs,  j^fiBBHVVtVM^f  and  exertions,  the  communication  to  thia 
nation,  of  the  benefits  of  oinr  own  laura,  iij^tit^tions,  ^nd  pohcy, 
.40  «oi|ie  4o  Aotbii^,  and  to  perish,  aa  if  they  had  net  been, 
whilst  they  cannot  but  suppose  we  have  .the  munifeat  power  4^ 
4lO'Otb€vvN8e,  cannot  appear  ^n  their  estimation,  other  than  inscru- 
jIaUe,  pfienle,  or  conlwptibk  ? 

*  Or  stolid  they,  on  tfaa  other  hand,  de^n  na  capable  of  aa- 
49ificing  theiir  dearest  interests  and  vwlfave  to  the  more  interested, 
.4Hr.iiA«ioi|a,  policy  of  in^fyfog  the  secret  passions,  or  wishes,  of 
(tbair  3(brmer  absolute  ruleia,  and  dcJiver  them  over,  bound  hand 
Md  foot,  as  it  wtere,  into  the  fafmds  of  those  whom  they  mav  fauiy 
.CNNicbide  they  -hwRe  inilated  or  offended,  surely  they  must  look  ^n 
our  interierenoe  at  all  as  fnoat  pernicieua,  or  even  perfidious ;  nor 
.«aii  .they  fail  to  eiqperiemie  hi  consequence  motives  4^  n^e,  vexa- 
flion,  or  diaappiHirtinienl.^  ow  respect^  instead  of  unshakcabk  fide- 
lity, reqpaet,  and  .Michinent?* 

StiHy  we  repeat^  if  the  syatem  of  tbepreaeat  pacification 
«yf 'Europe,  do  compel  Great  Britain  to  relinquish  all  bold 
on  Sicily ;  and^  consequently,  all  further  interferenca  with 
its  internal  government,  we  may  deplore,  but  we  cannot 
yemedy  1ibe  evil.  An  aj>peal....aays  Poplicola  ...may  be  made 
in  our  oommnnding  attitude,  in  determining  the  destiny  of 
£i»ope  attfa^  imf^endkig  congress. 

*  The  great  sovereipis  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  France, 
caimot  be  supposed>  nay  we  must  be  most  certainly  connnced, 
^eith^can  be,  nor  are,  blind  to  idl  just  principles  of  reform  of 
abuses,  or  amelioration  in  the  constituUons,  of  their  own  particular, 
or  any,  in  their  reject,  indifferent  states  of  Europe. 

*  We  know  most  certainly,  b^  their  words  and  actions,  that 
they  are  favourable  to  such  just  and  legitimate  objects  and 
eoursa  of  policy*  .  In  the  general  congress  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  th^  and  in  the  face  of  the  very  magnificent  con- 
^pesta  and  colonies  which  we    are    restoring,  or  have  protected 
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on  every  hand,  can  Mre  suppose,  or  reasonably  concIade»  i^rovidinif 
our  rights,  or  our  reasons,  be  properly  urged,  that  the  emightened 
sovereigns  of  those  splendid  empires,  will  or  can,  realiy^envy,  or 
absolutely  deny.  Great  Britain  any  temporanj  influence  in  an  island, 
such  as  is  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  ;  important,  indeed,  sufficiently  to  ttSn 
if  made  proper  use  of,  or  considered  justly,  but  inconsiderable  and 
unimportant  utterly  in  the  scale  and  comparison  of  the  greater 
powers  of  Europe?  Will  they  absolutely  deny  us  such  tempo- 
rary influence  or  protection  when  it  shall  be  merely  acquiesced  in 
to  further  those  plans  or  objects  of  amelioration  which  they  themsdTct 
cannot  but  approve? 

'  *  Can  this  island,  may  we  not  truly  argue,  invalidate  or  in- 
quiet  their  vast  potent  empires  ?  Can  they  dread  any  serious  con- 
sequences from  a  power,  or  authority,  limited  in  itself,  and  circum- 
scribed at  any  rate  by  the  indestructible  barrier  of  nature,  by  tlit 
circumference  of  its  surrounding  ocean  ? 

*  In  just  reason,  or  sound  poticy,  they  cannot  surely  entertain 
any  such  apprehensions. 

*  Or  again ;  shall  we  fail  to  have  a  just  right  to  urge  the  dm 
consideration  of  the  promise  or  pledge  of  Great  Britain,  tacitly,  at 
least,  if  not  effectually,  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sieilv  ier  the 
maintenance  of  their  just  rights  and  privileges?  Sba9l  we  be 
entitled  to  no  indemnity  or  indulgente^  even  in  a  metapkysirfd 
sense,  for  the  vast  suras  we  have  expended  in  the  defence  and 
in  favour  of  Sicily  ?  Shall  we  be  entitled  to  no  just  consideration  for 
tfae  ardous  defence  of  one  of  the  thrones  of  Europe  when  no  other  could, 
or  would,  undertake  that  task  and  charge  ?  Shall  we  h&ve  no  reason  to 
insist  on  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  a  due  check  or  balance 
being  preserved  in  face  of  the  now  revolutionary  kingdom  of 
Nap/eSf  which  in  case  of  our  troops  being  withdrawn  from  ^^cily• 
will  have  it  fully  in  their  power  to  seize  ou  this  island  at  any 
moment?  All  these  are  motives  strong,  or  unanswerable,  to  ur^e 
in  favour  of  our  retainiugt  for  a  certain  stipulated  number  of 
ytars^  at  leasts  some  proper  competent  influence  and  hold  on 
fc:in|y. 

Tne  vital  interest!  and  welfare  of  this  noble  island  itielf  de- 
mand, equally,  and  authorise  our  most  strenuous  interference  in  her 
behalf;  circumstances  on  all  hands  second  our  wishes  or  rair  ia- 
terests,  policy,  duty,  the  pledge  of  our  implied  (at  least)  good 
faith ;  tlie  sound  policy,  or  the  secret  interests  and  opinions,  q|[ 
the  great  sovereigns  of  all  Europe,  cannot  materially  m'ditate 
against  such  an  arinngement ;  nor  least  of  all,  if  properly  explained 
and  understood,  can  those  of  the  actual  sovereigns  of  the  country. 

*  All  these  considerations,  my  lord,  of  convenience  or  interest, 
animate  and  inspire  me  with  the  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  want- 
ing  to  ourselves,  to  our  honor^  1  may  say,  on  this  octasion ;  but 
above  all  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  feel  chiefly  inspired  by  the 
ardent  hope  of  contributing  my  mite  at  least,  to  confirm  the 
liberties  and  the  tceffare  of  the  ^reat  body  of  the  people  of  the 
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kingdbm  io  question:  it  is  this  cause,  the  noblest  that  can  am« 
knate  the  homan  breast,  oi^  the  council  of  any  enlightened  na* 
Uon,  that  of  conferring  the  most  substantial  benefits  of  the  htunaii 
Tace,  that  can  chiefly  induce,  or  compel,  me,  to  advocate  their 
cause,  and,  in  this  land  of  liberty,  to  hope  to  plead  their  rightB» 
or  their  interests,  with  success,  and  advantage* 

*  I  may  forbear  to  say  more,  or  I  might  ask  if  you  c^n  really 
consider  Europe  to  be  resolved  into  such  a  state  of  permanent 
.tranquility  as  to  afford  no  apprehensions  of  future  inquietude ;  and 
I  should  nnally  call  to  your  recollection  the  very  considerable  mar- 
ket for  our  manufactures  wliich  Sicily  afforded,  t»  consequence 
edone  of  its  being  an  island^  at  a  time  when  we  were  excluded 
from  that  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe/ 

Such  is  the  outline  of  Poplicola's  beneToIent  pamphlet ! 
It  is  not  well ;  but  it  is  feelingly,  written,  and  strengthened 
by  reflections,  engendered  by  personal  observations.  Mi- 
nisters should  seriously  pause  before  they  act  at  this  mo- 
mentous period.  Peace  is  but  the  prelude  of  war  ;  and  w^ 
•hould  never  forget  the  moral  of  the  fable,  wherein  the  boar 
is  represented  as  whetting  his  tusks  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace. 

The  duke  de  Sully,  whose  eulogium  as  a  minister,  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  attempt,  confesses,  in  his  oaemoirs,  that 
having  survived  all  the  toils  and  perils  of  an  obstinate  civil 
war,  he  found  his  real  labours  only  to  begin  with  that  peac)» 
which  confirmed  the  general  tranquilty  of  France* 


Art.  IV.— 7^  HUtory  of  Fiction  ;  being  a  Critical  Account  of  Um 
most  celebrated  Prose  Writers  of  Fiction,  from  the  earliest  Gredc 
romances  to  the  navels  of  the  present  age.  By  John  Dunlop. 
Octavo.  3  vol.  Pp.  416,  400, 436.    Longman  and  Co.  1814. 

A  FABLE  may  be  compared  with  the  flattering  mirror  of  a 
court  beauty.  It  reflects  nature  under  its  most  pleasing 
form.  A  fable  may,  likewise,  be  styled  poetic-prose ;  inas- 
much as  it  permits  the  glow  of  imagination  to  embellish 
incident  with  richly  alluring  hints. 

Fables  are  a  primary  incentive  to  the  study  of  childhood,  by 
surprising  the  mind,  they  give  eagerness  to  pursuit;  and 
when  well  chosen,  they  cherish  the  early  seeds  of  morality  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  in&nt  pupil.  At  a  more  adyanced 
age,  they  enliTcn  solitude,  and  chase  sorrow  from  the  heart. 
'Hiey  occupy  the  attention  of  the  trifler ;  and  unbend  the 
mind  of  tiie  bookworm.    Morally  consti'ucted^  they  are  pow ^ 
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eviul  iaoesitives  to  tke  practice  of  virtue ;  for,  in  tlie  liistor  j 
ef  hmuoi  life,  the  good  man  does  not  always  rank  according 
4«  Ills  merit ;  bat,  in  the  details  of  fiction,  we  find  worth, 
0kM  m«i«  (ptnfted  by  sttfferios;,  elevated  to  Uie  post  of  honor : 
and  we  see  splendid  viee^  akhovgh  succeotful  for  its  season, 
^«««it»tdly  branded  with  the  pabhc  tletestation.  By  means  of 
ft  irefll  thromght  lovely  the  r^ctose  aiingles  in  the  sooiety  ti 
the  cay  trortd ;  ftfid,  the  fkshienabiy  <dt88<dlnte  ai«  tMigM 
the  charms  of  rurallntiocence. 

Ilie  reader  of  Gil  Bias  pnrsnes  Vfe  through  all  its  even  Ail 
Tariety.  He  encounters  aaventoires,  descriptive  of  the  eat- 
ing times,,  which  will  never  cease  to  he  uie  picture  of  the 
day — ^for  they  fhithfuny  reflect  the  vicissitudes  ^  kuaunty, 
trnd  numa^  (he  task,  feelings,  and  haMtn  of  human  aatuve, 
tbroushout  the  progress  of  society. 

)U  the  certain  world — says  my  Lord  BaMni*-4i  iafaiMi  to 
the  xational  soul,  so  6dtioB  gives  to  manihoad  ^rnkstt  JmAmy 
denies ;  and,  in  some  measure,  saAisftes  the  miad  wiii  rfn^ 
dortvs  when  it  cannot  enjtpy  the  stfbstaiioe  :^  for,  up«n  m  aar- 
Tow  inspection,  fiction  strongly  shews  that'a  greater  vvtielf 
'<yf  things,  than  can  any  ^lere  ve  fovnd  in  mtmre,  is  fleani^ 
to  the  mind.  And  as  refl9  Wstory  ^ves  ue--^m9t  lbe«aoGess 
ntthhigs  according  to  the  deserts  of  vice  and  viilNie,  fiotion 
corrects  it,  nnd  presents  us  with  <he  fetes  and  fortmes  of  per- 
sons, rewarded  or puni^bed,  fKKsordmgitovierit.  And  asied 
lustorj  disgusts  us  vnth  a  familiar  and  ccmstant  similitude 
of  things,  fiction  relieves  ushy  unexpected  turns  and  changes; 
md,  Alls,  «ot  'oaly  deligbth,  but  wcnloates  «ionSity  nnd  no- 
Vteness  of  sand.  It  rrises  the  mind  by  aceoaMMfaiBtiag  the 
Images  df 'flimgs  to  ^ur  desires ;  and,  not  like  liistory  and 
reason,  suhBtituting  the  mind  to  things. 
'  These  opinions  we  offer  as  a  motive  for  the  publication  of 
these  volumes ;  now,  we  will  look  at  the  classical  ta2$te  of 
tiie  arrangement. 

,  The  ecutor  tells  us,  that  the  art  of  -fictitious  transaction 
appears  to  have  its  origin  in  the  same  principles  of  selection, 
by  whieh  the  fine  arts,  in  general,  are  created  and  periectod. 

If  so,  they  originate  in  taste,  and  are  matured  by  judgment : 
but,  hie  attributes  the  choice  to  nature ;  for — ^lie  continues—' 
among  the  vast  variety  of  trees  and  ^rubs  whidi  are  jfte^ 
aented  to  his  view,  a  savage  finds,  in  bis  wanderuigs,  some 
which  peculiarly  attract  his  notice  by  their  beauty  and  fta-- 
.grance ;  and  fliese  he,  at  length,  selects  and  plants  around 
hi9  dwelling.    In  like  mamior,  among  the  mixed  events  of 
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Jrainaa  Iife>  he  esfiemiices  some  wUch  are  pecaliatly  9^^ 
f ttl ;  tbe  narratiire  oS  ^rhioh,  iM>t  oaly  plosms  Uiaam^  W< 
excites  in  the  minds  of  his  cwnpaiikws  «  fciodre4  eMHiMk 
Andy  as  he  eolkoia  armmd  hii»  habitaikm  iDwera  pmlelid  to 
the  senses,  so  he  vests  his  feaey  om  events  which  awskea 
powerful  feeliiigs  in  his  mind. 

According  to  this  Tiew  of  tbe  subject,  then,  fictioB  if 
operative  on  our  natire  su^ceptibiKties ;  conseonentlj  capa- 
ble of  impressions  dependant  on  the  good  or  had  qualities 
of  the  subject  to  which  we  permit  the  direction  of  our  miud. 
It  would  be  well  if  this  sentiment  were  indelibly  eitgraireii 
on  tbe  minds  of  youth,  who,  too  firequeutly,  prefer  the  «edu<^ 
tive  imag^y  of  a  Rousseau  to  Uie  oluiste  9k^Mnm  9i  « 
Marmontel. 

We  turn  to  the  object  of  our  review. 

'  FictioD  basin  all  ages  formed  Uie  delight  of  the  mdesl  and  Um 
most  polished  nations.  The  taste,  however,  for  this  species  Qf  uarra* 
tive,  or  compositios,  seems  to  have  been  most  early  and  most  generally 

Srevulent  lu  Persia,  and  other  Asiatic  regions,  where  the  nature  of 
16  climate  and  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants  eosspired  to  pionisle  its 
cultivation. 

*  The  people  of  Asia  Minor,  who  possessed  the  fairest  portion  of 
(he  globe,  were  addicted  to  every  dpecies  of  luxury  and  magnificence ; 
and  hainng  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  imbibe^  with 
the  utmost  avidity,  the  amusing  fables  of  their  conquerors.  The  Mi« 
lesians,  who  were  a  colony  of  Greeks,  and  spoke  the  Ionic  dialect*, 
excelled  all  the  neighbouring  nations  in  ingenuity»  and  first  caught 
from  the  Persians  this  rage  for  fiction.  The  tales  they  invested,  and 
of  which  the  name  has  become  so  celebrated,  have  all  perished.  There 
is  little  known  of  them,  except  that  they  were  not  of  a  vciy  moral 
tendency,  and  were  principally  written  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Aristides,  whose  stories  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Sisensa,  the 
Roman  historian,  about  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marina  aad  Syth, 

*  But  thou|^h  the  Milesian  tales  have  perished,  of  their  nature  soma 
idea  uiay  be  mrroed,  from  the  stories  of  Parthenios  Nicenns  ;  maay  of 
which,  ttiere  is  reason  to  bebe  ve,  are  extracted  from  these  ancient  fables* 
or  at  least  are  written  in  the  same  spirit  Tbe  tales  of  Nicennsare  about 
fcHTty  in  number,  but  appear  to  be  mere  sketches*  They  chiefly  eon* 
sist  of  accounts  of  every  species  of  seduction,  and  the  criminal  passions 
of  the  nearest  relations.  The  principal  characters  generally  come  to 
some  deplorable  end,  though  seldom  proportioned  to  what  they  merited 
from  their  vices.  Nicenus  seems  to  have  engrafted  the  Milesian  tales 
on  the  mythological  faUes  of  ApoUodorus  and  similar  writen ;  and 
also  to  have  borrowed  from  early  historians  and  poets,  vhose  produc-* 
tiooii  have  not  descended  to  us.    The  work  is  inscribed  to  Cm^Si9fk 
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GailiiB,  the  Latin  poet,  the  conteniporary  and  fiieod  of  Vir^L  liid?e^t 
the  author  says,  that  it  was  compoaed  for  bis  use,  to  famish  him  witb 
imateriab  for  e^e^es  and  other  pjbems. 

*  The  people  of  Asia  Minor^  and  especially  the  Milesians,  had  a 
considerable  mte^Quise  with  the  Greeks  of  Attica  and  Pelopoaneeos. 
The  g;eniu8  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  latter  countries  also  naturally 
di^pctted  them  to  fiction.  They  were  delighted  with  the  tales  of  the 
eastern  nations,  and  pleasure  produced  imitatiaii. 

*  Prenoos,  howerer,  to  the  a^  of  Alexander,  little  seems  to  bate 
been  attempted  in  this  way  by  the  European  Greeks  :  but  the  more 
frequent  intercourse  which  his  conquests  introduced  between  the  Greek 
and  Asiatic  nations,  opened  at  once  all  the  sources  of  fiction.  Clear- 
chus,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  and  who  wrote  a  history  of 
ilctitious  love  adventures,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  person  who 
gained  any  celebrity  by  this  species  of  composition.* 

Pursuing  his  subject  our  editor  presents  us  with  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  talent  at  early  romance.  The  work  from 
which  this  sketch  is  taken,  is  divided  into  sixteen  books. 
The  author,  Jamblichus,  appears  to  have  lived  about  tha 
reign  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. 

*  Garmos,  king  of  Babylon,  having  fallen  in  love  with  Sinoo,  hat 
jiot  being  agreeable  to  the  object  of  his  affections,  the  lady  escapes 
from  his  power  along  with  her  lover  Rhodanes.  The  prolwbility  o( 
this  event  having  been  anticipated,  t)amas  andSacha,  iwo  enuchs  who 
had  been  appointed  to  watch  them  (after  having  their  noses  and 
ears  cut,  for  their  negligence  in  allowing  their  fiigbt],  are  sent  out  by 
by  the  king  tort-commit  them.  The  romance  principally  consists  of  the 
adventures  of  the  fugitives,  and  their  hair-breadth  escapes  from  these 

Salme^engers.  It  is  related  howSion  and  Rhodanes  conceal  them-i 
res  In  a  cavern,  in  which  they  are  besieged  by  Damas  ;  but  the 
eunnch  and  his  forces  are  routed  by  a  swarm  of  poisonous  bees.  By 
this  intervention  the  lovers  escape  from  the  cave,  but  having  partaken 
of  the  honey  of  their  deliverers,  which  was  of  a  noxious  quality,  they 
faint  by  the  road,  and  during  Uiis  swoon  are  passed  as  dead  by  die 
forees  of  Damas.  Having  at  length  recovered,  they  proceed  in  thdr 
flight,  and  take  up  their  abode  with  a  man  who  poisons  his  brother, 
and  afterwards  accuses  them  of  the  murder  ;  a  charge  from  which  they 
are  freed  by  the  accuser  laying  violent  hands  on  hin^elf.  With  a  sin- 
gular luck  in  meeting  with  good  companvy  they  next  quarter  them* 
selves  with  a  robber.  During  their  stay  his  habitation  is  burned  by 
the  troops  of  Damas,  but  the  lovers  escape  from  the  eunuch  by  aUeging 
that  they  are  the  spectres  of  those  whom  (he  robber  had  murder^  in 
his  bouse.  Further  prosecuting  their  flight  they  meet  with  a  funeral 
of  a  young  girl,  who  is  discovered,  when  on  the  point  of  interment,  to 
be  yet  alive.  The  sepulchre  being  left  vacant,  Sinon  and  Rhodanes 
fleep  in  it,  during  that  night,  and  a^  again  passed  as  dead  by  their 
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Babylottitn  ponmen  ;  Sincm  haTiii|^  made  free  with  the  dead  clothes^ 
is  taken  up  whilst  attempting  to  dispose  of  them,  and  is  SKUt  to  Gar* 
mus  by  the  ma^trate  of  the  district.  Her  conductor  allows  her  to 
escape  in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon,  and  she  aorain  experiences  a  new 
series  of  adventurers  ;  rivalling^  in  probability  those  which  hove  been 
related.  At  last  Rhodanes  is  delivered  lip  to  Garmus,  and  naiied  to 
the  cross.  While  he  is  in  this  crisis,  and  while  Ganniis  is  dancing 
mm)  carousing  round  the  crucifix,  a  messenger  arrives  with  intelligenre 
that  Sinon  is  about  to  be  married  to  the  king  of  Syria.  Rhodanes  is 
taken  down  from  the  cross,  and  appointed  general  of  a  Babylonish  ar« 
iw,  which  is  sent  against  that  monarch.  This  is  a  striking  but  dr-* 
ceitfiil  pertputeiOf  as  the  inferior  ofiicers  are  ordered  by  Garmus  to  kill 
Rhedaoes,  should  he  obtain  the  victory,  and  to  bring  Sinon  alive  to  Ba- 
bylon. The  king  of  Syria  is  totally  defeated,  and  Rhodanes  recovers 
Sinon,  but  instead  of  being  slain  by  the  ofiicers  of  his  army  he  is 
chosen  king  of  the  Babylonians.** 

Iluet,  in  his  ^'  de  Origine  Fahidarunhy^  has  censured  the 
works  of  Jamblichus.  He  does  not,  says  that  author, 
imitate  the  adrice  of  Horace,  by  hunting  his  reader  into 
the  bustle  of  action ;  but,  mechauically,  moves  from  scene 
to  seene,  according  to  date,  with  the  precision  of  a  chro- 
nolof^er. 

This  was  the' error  of  our  Richardson ;  who,  in  his  to1u« 
minous  Sir  Charles  Qrandison,  and  Clarissa  Harlowe,  leads 
irom  the  breakfast  parlour  to  the  music  room — to  the  garden 
— to  the  dinner — to  the  evening  converzatione — and,  finally^ 
to  bed.  And  this  tediousqe^s  of  description  he  repeats  day 
after  day.  The  mind  is  wearie4  in  this  toilsome  process, 
when  it  might  .be  surprised  into  delight ;  and  the  prude 
>yould  confess,  if  she  chose  to  be  sincere,  that  the  gay 
variety  of  Lovelace's  profligacy,  is  infinitely  more  imposing, 
than  the  sententious  repetition  of  Sir  Charles's  meral  bow 
and  never  varying  goodness.  Who  does  not  prefer  the 
flippant  Anna  Howe  to  that  pretty  piece  of  mechanism, 
Harriot  Byron?  However,  whatever  the  work  of  Jambli- 
chus may  want  in  flight  of  time,  it  certainly,  is  not  deifcieut 
in  flight  of  fancy.  His  escapes  are  unnatural,  and  his  ad- 
ventures ludicrous. 

About  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  Jamblichus,  we  are 
introduced  to  Heliodorus,  bishop  of  Pricia,a  most  celebrated 
romance  writer,  he  is  represented  as  excelling  his  predecessor 
in  arrangement;   and  specimens  to  tliis  eflect  are  given. 


f  Photins  BiUiotkcca,  Cod.  94.  p.  236,  Saidi^s,  k^. 
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He  tw  de^ribdd,  M  possewteg  a-  won^erfbl  ait  hi  inM^kidi^ 
persons  destined  to  bear  a  ptirtin  his  romance,  to  gituttti«>fksr 
^ttdnently  calcalated  to  excite  interest ;  btrt  tftey  aftcrwafd^ 
defi^enerate  into  insipidity.  Ilis  disposal  of  a  character  iaf 
Very  snmmaryy  a  personage  is  bitten  by  an  asp,  or  dies  sud- 
denly in  the  night.  But  the  modesty  of  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son,  is  fairly  beaten  from  the  field  by  the  modesty  of  a  beror 
from  Heliodorns,  who  gave  his  mistress  a  violent  box  on  the 
ear,  when  she  approached  to  embrace  torn.  His  iomance», 
howcTer,  are  ifnterspersed  with  aocoiints  of  the  custom*  off 
the  Egyptians,  aecurately  historical. 

In  this  way,  certainly  more  carious  than  entertaining,  thef 
editor,  slowly  tratels  through  a  long  tedious  description  cf 
Chreek  romances,  to  which  he  attaches  much  importdnc^^ 
since  they  may  be  considered  as  almost  the  first  productions 
in  which  woman  is,  in  any  degree,  represented  as  assiuniJig 
her  proper  station,  of  the  friefild  and  the  eompanion  of  mair. 

*  Hitherto  she  had  beea  considered  dmost  in  the  light  of  a  dxvt, 
ready  to  bestow  her  affections  on  whatever  master  might  happen  to  ob- 
tain h*  r :  but  in  Heliodorus  and  his  followers,  we  see  her  an  affec- 
tionate guide  and  adviser— we  behold  an  union  of  hf  *Tts  painted  as  a 
nidin-sprino^  of  our  conduct  in  life — ^we  are  delighted  with  pietores  of 
fidelity,  constancy,  and  chtf^tity,  and  are  encoaraged  to  persevere  in  a 
life  or  virtue,  by  the  happy  consequences  to  which  it  leads.  The  Greek 
ramances  are  less  valuable  than  they  might  have  been,  from  giving  too 
nluch  to  adventure,  and  too  little  to  manners  and  character : — ^bat 
these  have  not  been  altogether  neglected,  and  several  pleasing  finy 
tares  are  defineated  of  ancient  eustomir  and  fesKi^  >  tn  short,  these 
early  fictions  are  such  as  might  have  been  expected  at  the  first  eflbrt^ 
and  must  be  considered  as  not  merely  valuable  in  tbemselvea,  but  as 
highly  estimable  in  pointing  out  the  method  of  awaking  the  most  pleas- 
ipg  sympathies  of  our  nature,  and  affecting  most  powerfully  the  fancy 
the  hearu* 

-  These  aborigine  works,  at  all  events,  consist  iil  A  succes- 
sion  of  strange  and  often  improbable  adventures,  they  may 
excite  interest ;  but  they  outrage  nature. 

Of  Latin  romances,  we  are  told,  that  the  most  celebrated 
fable  of  ancient  Rome,  is  the  work  of  Petronius  Arbitu. 
This  author  is  well  known  ;  yet  TVe  shall  give  the  ^tor*s 
sentiments  on  his  trorks. 

*  But  the  most  celebrated  fable  of  ancient  Rome  is  the  work  of 
Petfonius  Arbiter,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarl^able  fiction  ^ 
which  has  dishonoured  t(ia  literary  hiatoy rfjwyaalaaa.  kiatheoD^ 
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stfoi»etrFii|)tioii«fth«fiiins  i*  wlMi^siicb»pM«k»lioi»  CMiUlMt»« 
feratedy  llioughy'  no  dmbty  wn^i9»  of  bad  bknuI  ^tsuimej  Migfal  Iw 
circulated  b«#M<B  Ihe  wvention  of  priitittgpy  witkMl  mgwmg  iiia  da^ 
prairky  tli#j  would  ba? c  enneec^  if  pteaeated  (o.  Ibe  worid  aiAatgaeaC 
totikilpemd^ 

'  Tbe  work  of  Pelmwos  is  iv  die  fora»of  aaolitfa,  and  aceoiding^.  te 
MMO  eommeotetera,  i» diractad  agaaaal  Ihe  maaof  Ihe  cowl  of  Na% 
wbo  ia  Iboogtit  ta  bo  dijIaOKed  waitx  the  MiaK^af  TrinaAckio  wtA 
Agamenaon  ;--«aB  ojMmn  wkiehhaa  beo&)aitljp  vidiealed  by  TaUatre. 
Tbe  aatire  ia  written  iq  m  maanef  wfantb  waaiial  iatrodnced  hy  Yarro  3 
▼enaa  are  interminad  with  pvaae^  aod  jeala  wifb  aaioHa  renaark.  h  hm 
nmk  lb«  air  c^  »raaMmct,  both  iai  tbe  iwideaiBaiid  fhair  dkpositiaii ; 
bm  tbe  story  ia  to*  weB  loioway  and  to9  asandailoiio  to  be  poiticalarfy 
detailed.  Tbe  aeeae  ia  laid  ia  MagHat  Gf»ai& ;  Eaceftpiaa  ta  tbe  cbief 
<^b«ractar  in  Hk  work^  aad  tbe  narrator  of  errata  ; — becanHaenccs  by 
a  feuaenCatioD  o»  tbe  decbna  0f  elo^eaee,  «id  wbite  liatearng  totiia 
Bfplj  of  AgantmtKm,  a  profeasor  of  oratotj^  be  loots  bia  compoinon 
Aocjkoa.  Wandermg  tlirotij^b  the  Iowa  ia  aaaacb  of  biat  bo  it  fiaaif 
coBdncfed  by  in  old  ^<iHMni  to  a  fetiremeiit  wbere  tbe  incideiita  tbat 
oomr  are  aaafogooa  to  the  acene.  Tbe  avbaequevt  adventure»— ^dio 
iieaat  of  Trivafcbio— tbe  defectioa  and  retm  of  Giton-^lhoiBaosf  of 
Eom^phna  is  Bytbmiia — tbe  V€j9ig%  in  the  tosmI  of  Lycm-^the  paa« 
oioB  Md  cliaa|>poiiiteeiit  of  Cirrcy  fottow  eacb  other  witboat  macb  art 
of  arrangenfent ;  an  apfranreut  defect  wbicb  may  ahae  froat  tbe  mati- 
laied  f<Hrm  in  which  tbe  aatire  bos  dcacended  toiia. 

'  Tbe  style  of  Petraniua  baa  been  lAucb  applauded  for  its  eli^pance — 
it  eertaioly  posseaaea  eomiderabie  naieete  and  grace  ;  and  ia  hj  mucb 
too  ihie  a  rail  for  so  deformed  a  body.  8oBie  of  tbe  venca  alto  are  eiH 
treaiely  beautiful ;  tbe  epiaode  of  the  Matron  of  Ephesna  is  weB  known^ 
it  ha*  been  freqaentiy  imitated,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  beat  part  of 
Petronina.' 

This  18  succeeded  by  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  ass 
of  ApuleiuSy  a  work  so  esteemed  for  its  excellence,  that  it 
was  uanoied  tbe  Golden  Asa. 

The  fable  ia  related  in  the  person  of  tbe  metamorphosed 
author^  and  is  replete  with  adrenture  and  incident  It  ia 
enriched  with  many  episodes.  Among  others  the  beautiful 
otofy  of  Cupid  and  F^yche. 

'  A  certain  king  had  three  daufhters,  of  whom  the  youngest  and 
most  loyely  was  named  Psyche.  Her  charms  indeed  were  so  wonder* 
fnl  that  her  father's  subjects  began  to  adore  her,  and  pay  to  her  the 
homage  which  should  have  been  reserved  for  Venus.  The  exasper- 
ated mldess  commands  her  son  to  avenge  her  on  this  rival,  by  inspi- 
fing  ner  with  a  paasiou  for  some  unworthy  object :  bnt  while  em* 
ployed  in  tbia  design^  Gupid  himibelf  becomeaedaiaottfed  of  ihe  prin* 
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eess.  Meanwhile,  in  obedience  to  the  responne  of  an  oraclei  RRycbe 
is  exposed  on  a  barren  rock,  where  she  is  destined  to  beoome  the 
prey  of  a  monster.  From  this  hapless  sitnation  sh^  is  borne  by  a 
commissioned  zephyr,  who  wafts  her  to  a  ^reen  and  delightful  valley. 
Heie  she  enjoys  a  refreshing  sleep ;  and  on  awakening  perceives  a 
grove,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  fountain,  and  near  the  fonntata  a 
splendid  palace.  The  roof  of  this  structore  was  supported  by  g<(^den 
piUars,  the  walls  were  covered  with  silver,  and  every  species  of  animal 
was  represented  in  exquisite  statuary  at  the  portal :  Psyche  enters 
this  edifice,  where  a  splendid  feast  is  prepared ;  she  bears  a  voice 
inviting  her  to  partake  of  the  repast,  but  no  one  appears*  After 
litis  sumptuous  banquet  is  removed,  she  listens  to  a  delightful  concert, 
which  proceeds  from  unseen  musicians*  In  this  enchanting  residence 
she  is  espoused  and  visited  every  night  by  Cupid.  Her  husband, 
who  was  ever  invisible,  forbids  her  to  rttempt  to  see  him,  adding 
that  her  happiness  depended  on  her  obedience  to  the  prohibition.  In 
these  circumstances  Cupid»  at  her  earnest  solicitation,  reluctantly 
agrees  to  bring  her  sisters  to  the  palace.  These  relatives  bein^  envi- 
ous of  the  happiness  of  their  younger  sister,  try  to  persuade  Jier  that 
ker  husband  is  a  serpent*  who  would  ultimately  devour  her.  Psyche^ 
though  by  this  time  she  should  have  been  sufficiently  qnalitied  to 

tdge  htm  far  this  suspicion  was  well  founded,  resolves  to  satisfy 
i^elf  of  the  truth  by  ocular  demonstration.  Bearing  a  lamp  in  oae 
kand,  and  a  dagger  in  the  other  to  destroy  him  should  he  prove  a 
asooster,  she  approaches  the  couch  of  her  husband  while  he  is  asleep. 
)q  the  agitation  produced  by  the  view  of  his  angelic  form,  she  alkms 
a  drop  of  scalding  oil  to  fall  on  his  shoulder.  The  irritated  god  flies 
ifrom  her  prfsaence,  and  leaves  her  a  prey  to  remorse  and  despair.  The 
t|ichsnted  garden  and  the  gorgeous  palace  vanish  along  with  hioL 
IVyche  finds  herself  alone  and  solitary  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  Un* 
der  th3  ]Mrotection  of  Pan  she  vrandevs  through  the  country,  and  snc- 
•^essively  arrives  at  the  kingdoms  of  her  sisters,  by  each  of  whom 
she  is  repulsed.  The  victim  equally  of  the  rzr^  of  Venus  and  of  her 
son,  she  roams  through  all  the  regions  of  the  earth  in  search  of  the 
celestial  lover  whose  favour  she  had  forfeited.  She  is  abo  subjected 
to  various  trials  by  Venus,  one  of  which  is  to  brin^f  water  from  a 
fountain  guarded  by  ever^watehful  dragons.  Jupiter,  at  length,  takes 
pity  on  bar  misfortunes,  endows  her  with  immortality,  and  con-» 
jirins  her  union  with  her  foi^ving  husband.  On  this  occasion 
the  houris  empurple  the  sky  with  roses ;  the  graces  shed  aromatif; 
«)doors  through  the  celestial  halls  ;  Apollo  accompanies  the  lyre  with 
his  voice;  the  god  of  Arcadia  toucnes  his  sylvan  reedsf;  and  the 
Hiuses  jcin  in  the  chorus.* 

This  fable  has  appeared  in  a  variety  of  forms.  It  v?as 
imitated  by  Fontaine,  and  is  t)ie  subject  of  a  celebrated 
(^rench  drama^  but  it  becomes  still  more  memorable  from  the 
Aeries  of  paintiqgs  by  ^aff^elQ  of  tfee  marria^ea  pf  Cupid  an^ 
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Ffeyche.  They  are  among  the  most  esteemed  of  that  great 
urtist's  ^vorks,  and  adorned  the  walls  of  the  Farnese  palace 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rome. 

The  reader  of  this  volume,  will  he  highly  pleased  with 
the  romantic  outline  of  the  Golden  Ass,  which  the  contempo- 
raries of  the  author,  and  the  critics  of  the  succeeding  age, 
treated  as  a  mere  fable ;  but,  at  an  early  period,  a  very  mf- 
ferent  opinion  was  adopted,  although  the  positive  object  of 
the  satire  has  never  been  ascertained. 

Voltaire  in  his  *  Pucelle  d^Orleans  notices  the  Golden 
Ass.  The  recital  of  the  tale  concerning  the  tub,  one  of  Apul- 
eitts^s  adventures,  while  under  transformation,  forms  the 
second  story  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  Decamerin  of  Bocea- 
cio ;  and  when  the  ass  is  sold  at  a  market  to  a  baker,  they  , 
encounter  the  adventure  related  by  Boccado  in  the  tenth 
novel  of  the  fifth  day. 

'  The  DionumeDts  too  of  ancient  scalptnre  represented  Cupid  and 
Psyche  in  the  various  circumstances  of  their  adventures.  It  is  froni 
an  ancient  intaglio,  a  fine  onyx  in  possessiou  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  fp3m  another,  of  ivhich  there  is  a  print  in  $pence*s 
Polymetis,  that  Darwin  has  drawn  his  beautiful  jpicture  in  tlie  fourlli 
canto  of  the  Botanic  Garden : — 

•  So  pure,  80  soft,  with  sweet  attraction  shone 
Fair  Psyche  kneeling  at  the  ethereal  throne. 
Won  with  coy  smiles  the  admiring  court  of  Jov<^ 
And  wsirmed  the  bosom  of  unconquered  Ix>ve. 
Beneath  a  moving  shade  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
Onward  they  march  to  Hymen's  sacred  bowers 
With  lifted  torch  he  lights  the  festive  train 
■  Sublime,  and  leads  them  in  his  golden  chain ; 
Joins  the  fond  pair,  indulgent  to  their  vows. 
And  hydes  with  mystic  veil  their  blushing  brows. 
Round  their  fair  forms  their  mingling  arms  they  fling. 
Meet  with  warm  lip  and  clasp  with  rustling  wing.' 

We  no\7  arrive  at  the  period  in  which  fiction  appears  to 
have  originated  in  Europe. 

*  Fabulous  narrative,  we  have  seen  in  a  former  part  of  this  work, 
Hke  almost  every  one  of  the  arts  of  man,  originated  in  the  desire  oiF 
perfecting  and  improving  nature,  of  rendering  the  great  more  vast, 


*  '*  VAn%  d^ipul^  DC  paria  point :   mais  11  eat  bonne' fortone  aye^ 
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tift  neb  mrt  sffeadid,  widtbegaf  more  beaoti^Bl.  lensmov^  «v 
t|  were,  from  tbe  baods  of  fortane  the  destiiiies  of  maBkiad,  «•- 
warded  virtue  and  valour  with  success^  and  covered  treacheij  andl 
1»a«etie86  with  opprof^rium. 

*  It  was  soe;i  perceived  tfaat  men  sympathize  not  with  armies  or 
natioBB,  but  with  individaak  ;  and  the  poet  who  sun^  the  fall  of  ^b- 
fives^  was  forced  to  cAace  a  few  ia  a  prominent  light,  with  whose  sue- 
e«s»  or  misfortimes  nia  hearers  might  be  affbct^,  while  they  were 
iJfogtElJMir  indifferent  t»  the  rout  or  disseetiMi  of  ^ke  crcwpdb  by  whirh 
they  were  followed.  It  •was  dioo^ht,  at  last,  that  aam^ivea  nrigM 
Im  c— lyeseil  whose  the  iMteiest  should  oidy  be  demandied  fur  ftDc  or 
t««  iwdividttafa,  whose  adveslures,  happiness,  or  misery,  nughl  oC 
tbemselvei^  affofd  debght.  The  experiment  was  alteaded  witk  sne^ 
cess-}  and  as  men  Symp^hiaiemost  readilv  with  eveals  which  may  oecvr 
to  thereaehea,  or  the  situations  tn  which  they  have  beeu»  or  may  be» 
che  iocideats  of  fiction  derived  their  character  faom  the  mannecn 
of  tlie  age.  In  a  gay  and  Imcnrious  country  stories  of  love  became 
acceptable.  Hence  the  Grecian  novels  were  composed,  and,  as, 
m  rdaliDg^  the  adventures  of  the  lovers,  it  was  natural  to  depict 
what  ni%ht  really  have  taken  place,  the  general  features  of  the  time*^ 
the  inroads  of  pirates,  religious  ceremonies,  &e.  were  cheifly  deli- 
neated. The  habits  of  the  monks  in  like  manner  gave  rise  to  spiii* 
took  romance,  and  the  notion  of  tranquillity  in  the  fields  of  Gf«eoe 
may  have  suggested  the  beautiful  rural  images  pourtrayed  tn  tbn 
pastoral  of  Longus. 

*  Now  when,  by  some  great  convulsion,  a  vast  change  is  effected 
in  manners,  the  incidents  of  fiction  wiO  necessarily  be  changed  a]so  ; 
irst,  beeanse  the  former  occurences  become  less  natural,  and» 
secondly,  give  less  delight  From  the  very  nature  then,  of  domestic 
fiction,  it  must  vary  with  the  forms  and  habits  and  customs  of  socW 
«ty,  which  it  must  picture  as  they  occur  successiTely, 

^  And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise.^ 
^  If  ever  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race  did  a  greater  rhange  of 
manners  take  place  than  in  the  middle  ages,  and  accordingly,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  expect  a  prodigious  alteration  in  the  character 
of  fictitious  literature,  which  we  have  seen  may  be  expected  to 
vary  with  the  manners  it  would  describe.  But  not  only  was  there  a 
fhange  in  the  nature  of  the  characters  themselves,  and  the  adven- 
tures which  occQired  to  them,  but  there  was  a  very  peculiar  style 
of  embellishment  adopted,  which,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  have  ai^ 
necessary  connection  with  the  characters  or  adventures  which  it 
was  employed  to  adorn,  has  given  to  the  historians  <rf  literature  na 
title  labour  to  explain.  The  species  of  machinery,  such  as  gianta» 
dragons,  and  enchanted  castles,  which  forms  the  seasoning  of  the  ad- 
ventdre s  of  chivalry,  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  JIojmw- 
Mc  Fiction  ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  various  systems 
which  have  been  formed  to  aceount  for  its  origin* 
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^  *  t)tSbettt  theories  have  bem  suggested  for  Ute  purpose  t£  e^^ 
l^bming  the  origin  off  Romantic  Fiction  in  Europe.  The  subject  ^s 
curious,  but  is  itxrolTed  in  mudi  darkness  and  uncertaaiit|r. 

*  To  the  noithern  Scalds,  to  the  Arabians,  to  the  peofle  <^  Aim^- 
Tica  or  Britany,  and  to  the  dassical  tales  of  anttqaitj,  has  been  sue* 
cesshrely  ascribed  the  origin  of  Chose  extraordinary  fai>les,  whicb  bavc 
l>een  "  so  Trildly  disfigured  in  the  rmaaacts  of  chivahry,  and  ag^e- 
^anthr  adorned  by  the  Italian  muaeJ^ 

*  In  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  a  considerable  coDfosiaji 
-seens  to  have  arisen  from  the  sup^rCej?  of  the  respective^  systems, 
tiaving  blended  those  elements  of  romance  which  tnght  to  be  refensed 
to  sepatate  origins.  They  have  mixed  together,  or  at  least  ihej  haau^ 
made  no  proper  distinction  between  three  things,  which  eeen,  in 
^eir -elementary  principles  at  leasts  to  be  totally  unconnected.  1.  Tbe 
^bitrary  fictions  of  romance,  by  which  I  mean  the 'embellishments  <£ 
^hagons,  endianters,  &c.  2  That  spirit  of  enterprise  and  jtAve^ 
tare  whi<^h  pervaded  all  the  tales  of  ^hivahy.  4^  The  historical  sna*- 
terisfe,  if  they  deserve  that  name,  relating  to  Arthur  and  C&aife- 
magne,  which  form  the  ground-work  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  tbiis 
class  ctf  compositions.' 

The  dKtor  proceeds  to  class  bis  subjed,  firsdt,as  to  flie 
viarTellous  machinery  of  romance;  and  secosdly^  «8  it»  |l»p 
fipirit  of^jhivalry. 

On  the  latter  subject,  we  find  the  naost  strikifi^  iposailile 
4»mmeiitary  in  the  iniautable  Don  Quixote  of  Cerv^ajrtea  ; 
Jnit  ike  •editor  has  preferred  to  diseant  on  the  exploits  «f 
Arthur  and  the  Round  Table  and  tliePeera«f  Cluu'lenm'«^R. 
.  In  treating  the  first  subject,  he  advi^s  to  the  «ca2.ds  of 
TVormandy,  original  histoffians,who  recorded  the  goiealogfes 
and  the  victories  of  their  chieftains,  in  a  kind  of  nairatiw^ 
«osg.  But  >wlien  lustory  assumed  a  more  simple  &rm^  and 
was  'taken  ou,t  of  their  hands,  they  had  recourse  ta  stratagem 
to  preserye  their  ascendancy  on  the  multitude.  Tbey^  noav 
nought  to  astonish^  that  they  might  delight  their  auditofi'. 
7o  this  effect,  :they  embellished  their  recitals  witli  tim  mar- 
vellous. Giants,  dvrarfs,  spells,  and  encttantments,  were 
isnterwo^en  with  their  tales ;  and  imagination  thus  babitudly 
liealed;  invented  combats  with  dragons  and  nossters,  $l^ 
well  as  adventures  of  knights,  with  Genii  and  sorcerers. 

*  ttXnd  at  'One  ^me  been  a  received  opinion  in  Enrope,  tint  the 
wonicw  of  Arabian  ina^natioa  were  first  commtmicated  to  the  vras- 
4emmoidA  by  iHMans  of  &e  enisadcs ;  bat  1&.  Wartao,  whUe  he  ar- 
fnes  tbattheaoexpeditions  tended  greatly  to  propagate  this  omde  ^i 
uhlhWf  contaads  tbaX  ttHsa£cttofi$  were  iotrodMced  at  a  mudi  t 
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period  bj  tiie  Arabi^im,  who,  in  the  beginxun^^  of  tbe  eigbtb  centvrjr, 
settled  ia  Spain.  Ttoougb  that  countiy  they  dissemiaated  tbote 
^trevagani  mTentioiis  peculiar  to  their  1  e i  tile  geiii lu.  Those  creatioM 
of  iaixicy,  the  natural  o&pring  of  a  warm  aad  luxuriant  climate,  were 
eagerly  received,  aud  colder  imaginations  were, kindled  by  tbe  preseooe 
of  these  enlivening  visitors.  Tbe  ideal  tales  of  the  eaelern  invaders^ 
tecomihended  by  a  brilliancy  of  description  hitherto  unknowu  to  tbe 
barren  fahcy  of  those  who  inhabited  a  we&fem  region,  were  rapidly 
difiused  through  the  continent  of  Europe.  From  Spain,  by  the  com- 
tnonication  of  commercial  intercourse  through  the  ports  of  Tonloii 
and  Marseilles,  they  passed  Into  Prance.  In  the  latter  kingdom  they 
received  the  earliest  and  most  welcome  reception  in  the  district  ii 
Annorica  or  Britany.  That  province  had  in  a  manner  been  peopled 
by  a  colony  of  Welch,  who  had  emigratfd  thither  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tiny.  Hence  a  close  conDtction  subsisted  between  Wales  and  Britany 
lor  many  ages.  The  fables  current  in  the  latter  country  were  collected 
by  Gualtier,  archdeacon  of  Oxfocd,  who  presented  them  to  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth.  His  Latin  Chronicle,  compiled  from  these  materiak, 
forms  one  of  the  pi-incipal  Sources  of  tales  of  chivahy,  and  consists 
entirely  of  Arabian  invention d. 

*  Mr  Warton  next  proceeds  to  |^nt  out  the  coincidence  between 
fictions  undoubtedly  Arabic«  and  tbe  machinery  of  the  eariy  romances. 
He  concludes  with  nuuntaining,  that  if  Europe  was  in  any  way  in- 
debted to  the  Scalds  for  the  extravagant  stories  of  giants  and  monsters, 
these  fables  must  stil!  be  referred  to  an  eastern  origin,  and  miist  have 
found  their  way  into  tbe  north  of  Europe  along  wiih  an  Asiatic  nation 
wbo,  soon  after  Mithrida^us  had  been  overthrown  by  Pompey,  fled 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  under  the  conduct  of  Odin 
settled  in  Scandinavia,' 

This  subject  is  mnim^ed  with  skill ; — the  editor  tells  us^ 
that  in  many  of  the  early  talcs  of  chivalry,  a  knight  is  d^* 
tained  from  his  quest,  by  the  allurements  of  a  sorceress,  who 
is  notbinir  more  than  the  Calypso,  or  Circe  of  Homer.  The 
heroes  of  the  Iliad  and  the  /Eneid  were  furnished  with  en- 
chanted armoui*,  and  a  giant  is  represented  in  the  charact^ 
of  Polyphemus.  The  Cyclops — the  Golden  Fleece — the 
Apples  of  the  Herpcridcs,  &.c.  are  all  ofKprings  of  the  early 
marvellous. 

Speakinf^  of  chivalry,  the  editor  enters  into  a  history  of 
knighthood,  embellished  with  descriptions  of  tournaments. 
To  the  love  of  war,  and  of  enterprize,  says  he,  to  the  extm- 
▼agancc  of  gallantry,  united  with  superstitiou,  by  which  th# 
order  of  knighthood  was  distinguished,  may  be  traced  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  adventures  deliueated  in  romance. 

*  At  a  time  when  chivalry  excited  sncb  nniversal  admiration,  and 
when  its  effects  were- at  least  ostensibly  directed  to  the  good  of  the 
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poblic,  it  wa$  natunl  that  history  and  fable  skoukl  be  ransacked  t» 
to  furnish  examples  that  might  increase  emulaliott. 

*  Arthur  and  Charlemagne*  with  thcv  fttrsy  wera  the  heroes  most 
«arly  and  most  generally  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  tales  coi>^ 
oerning  these  warriors  are  the  first  specimens  exlant  of  this  species  of 
conipoeition,  and  from  their  early  popularity,  from  the  beaufy  of  the 
fictions  with  which  the}  were  in  the  beginning  supported,  and  froia 
flattering  the  vanity  of  the  two  first  nationi  in  Europe,  they  long 
coacittued  {diversified  indeed,  and  enlarged  by -subsequent  einbellisb^ 
JiMots)  to  be  the  prevalent  and  favorite  topics. 

*  And  here  it  is  proper  to  divide  the  prose  romances,  with  which 
we  ahajl  be  aiterwards  engaged,  into  four  classes  :~-*l.  Those  relat«4 
ing  to  Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  2.  Those  coo^ 
nected  with  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladines.  3.  The  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  romances,  which  chiefly  consist  of  the  adventures  of  the 
imaginary  families  of  Amadis  and  Palmerin.  4.  What  uuiy  b«  termed 
classical  romances,  which  represent  the  heroes  of  aniiqaity  in  tli« 
gmue  of  romantic  fiction. 

*  When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  romaooet  relating  to  Charlemagne, 
we  shay  consider  the  influence  of  the  chronicle  attributed  to  Turpin  ; 
but  our  attention  is  in  the  first  place  demanded  by  the  romances  of 
Arthur  and  the  Round  Table,  as  they  are  the  most  ancient  and  numer* 
ons  chiss  of  which  there  is  any  trace.  These  originated  in  the  early 
imd  chimerical  legends  of  Armorica  and  Wales;  the  ancieat  Latin 
chroniclea  of  this  island,  which  have  been  founded  on  them ;  and  the 
subsequent  metrical  romances  of  the  English  and  Norman  minstrels.. 

*  The  Norman  conquerors  are  said  first  to  have  become  interested 
in  thc^  history  and  antiquities  of  Britain  during  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
as  by  that  period  they  had  begun  to  consider  themselves  natives. 

*  From  the  writings  of  Gildas  or  Nennius,  however,  they  could 
not  easily  have  extracted  a  consistent  or  probable  story. 

«  Gihlas,  or,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  has  styled  him,  the  British  Jeremiah, 
is  the  author  of  Lamentations  over  the  Destruction  of  Britain,  wbieh 
is  a  whining  elegy,  and  an  epistle,  which  is  a  frantic  satire  on  the 
vices  of  his  countrymen :  he  nas  given  exaggerated  expressions,  and 
distorted  facts,  instead  of  presenting  an  ar.thentic  narrative  of  our 
eariy  annals,  an  important  object  which  he  might  easily  have  accom- 
plished; as,  acxrordbgto  tradition,  he  was  the  son  of  Caw,  a  Britii;h 
Erince,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  and  was  engaged  along  with 
is  father  in  the  wars  carried  on  by  his  countrymen  against  the 
Northumbrian  Saxons.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Britons  at  Caltrailh, 
he  fled  into  Wales,  and  acted  as  schoolmaster  at  Danger. 

*  Nenniusis  said  to  have  lived  ebout  the  middle  of  tlie  ninth  cen- 
tury ;  his  work  is  merely  a  dry  epitome  ;  nor  even  of  this  abstract 
does  there  exist  a  pure  and  perfect  copy.  He  is  solicitous  to  quote  his 
authorities,  bnt  unfortunately  they  are  not  of  the  most  unexception- 
able naturet  as  they  consist  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  ancient 
JMtisfa  traditions,  on  which  he  bestows  credit  in  proportion  to  theJr 
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•fbsmlkf .  til  one  «f  Ills  chapters  lie  lias  ^rwn  «b  cniliiie  fif  4te 
•toi^  of  Brut,  whioh  eowcides  4wiith  the  AcooiiBt  of  ^Jieoftiney  «f  Moa- 
ttioul^  ;  ^!il^  tB  ohspter  fovrtli  tie  oommeiiees  a  cwcuawtaiiAiil  detail 
•f  4iie  4iiie  «if  Media,  oomspondlMig,  in  many  respects,  with  4he  in* 
ckleots  c€<t>iiianoe. 

*  Besides  the  lachiynrf  bktitoey  of  GMm,  and  the  jajoiie  nam- 
)mtt9e  of  Siennias,  theve  eicistod  fiiany  Wd&h  Uvditioas  mitAdk  eeeift 
to  have  ocoupiocl  the  atteatioiiof  Nonaan,  ^aliqiMtries. 

'  The  annals  of  Wales  had  kog  laboupod  in  Ai4iHir*«  conmienda- 
tion,  and  the  whole  island  was  afamt  to  acqaioe  tcadkionaiy  pocscc" 
aioo  of  ius  cbaraoter,  when  Walter  CakiDias,  or  ^udtier,  as  lie  is 
aouietiaies  trailed,  amhdeacoa  of  OKlor4,  amassod,  during  4ia  expe- 
dition io  Armorica,  a  p«at  ^Milleotioa  of  Ahese  aoterkk.  -On  Ms 
Betavn  be  presented  this  nmdlej  of  iiiatorical  son§ts  aad  4raditiovB4o 
Geol&y  of  ff onHMMrtb,  ^k^  founded  on  .then  a  ^hroniele  ^  Bntnii, 
wfaidi  was  written  in  Latin  pfose,  aad  is  supposed  to  lia¥e  'been^fiaisb- 
ed  about  IIM.  Aiiotion  4ms  4ieea  adopted  4^ some  authors  4lrat 
Geoffrey  composed,  orinyented,  the  most  part  of4he  chi>oiiicle  whkft 
he  piofessed  to  trandate  from  firitisfa  ori^nals.  This  idea  was  first 
stai^  -bp  Polydore  Viigil,  aiiho  lias  lieen  ioUowed  by  later  wrken ; 
but  «|  has  been  satisfactoriiy  abowa  ^  Mr.  Httis  4faat  4be«e  is  no 
sdid  leason  to  doubt  Ibe  mpeatad assotions  of ^veoffvey,  liiat twhas 
merely  rsndered  into  Latin  the-teact  d  £fkisfa  anilioryties.  fiisla- 
bulous  selatioiis  oonoening^  fiput,  Arthur,  and  Merlin,  ooiucide  with 
those  contained  in  Neanius,  or  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  and  thereieie 
.couldnot  be  invented  by>Geoffrey.  The  history,  *too,  (bears  iuAerad 
^-videooe  of  its  Armorican  'descent,  as  vt  asesjAiss  4o  Nod,  «<hero  of 
that  country,  many  of  the  victories  which  tvudition  aUtsfbutas  to  Ar- 
4hur? 

We  shall  veiar  Ibe  XMmQlusion  of  thia  review  ^  iolv^  nest 
number,  {Hrevioufdy  extraetiug  (ike  labuiatts  jiisloxy  of  Mer- 
lin. 

*  The  demonSf  alarmed  at  the  nvini)^  of  victixos  whieb  dai|y  e^ 
caped  tlieir  fangs  since  the  birdi  of  our  Saviour,  held  fi  c^upcil  ef 
war.  It  was  tbere  reitelved  that  one  of  their  number  should  be  s^ 
to  the  world  with  instructions  to  engender  on  some  virgin  {i  .child,  who 
might  act  as  Uieir  vicegerent  on  earth,  Had  thus  ceunteraot.the  great 
pljin  that  had  been  laid  for  the  salvMion  of  maidcipd.  With  *this  .view^tbe 
inferjial  deputy,  having  assumed  a  homan  form^  insinuated  hiw^ 
into  the  confidenoo,  and  obtained  admittance  into  tbe  huose,  >ofa 
wraUhy  Briton  The  fiend  (through  thi^  was  foreign  from  tbe  pur- 
pose of  his  mission)  could  not  resist  embracing  an  early  oppoctuiii^ 
of  strangling  his  host,  aikd  then  proceeded  to  attempt  the  seductipo 
of  his  three  daughters,  which  was  more  peculiarly  an  olyect  of  .his 
terrestrial  sojourn.  The  yoiwgest  of  the  family  alone  resisted  hjs 
artifices,  but  she  at  laa^  ej^^itficed^  if-t^  of  Jij;r.«istQrs>  n^lulft 
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Mndered  unconscious  by  sleep.  On  awakening',  she  was  miicli  per^^ 
plexed  by  what  had  occurred,  and  confessed  herself  to  a  holy  roan 
caHed  Blaise,  who  had  all  along  been  her  pi*otect  jr,  but  who  acknow- 
ledged himself  altogether  incompetent  to  account  for  the  events  of  the 
preceding  night. 

*  The  judge's  of  the  laad,  who  soon  after  discovered  the  pregnancy 
of  t^e  young  lady,  were  about  to  condemn  her  to  death,  according 
to  the  haw  and  custom  of  the  country ;  but  Blaise  represented  that 
the  execution  should  be  at  least  deferred,  as  the  child,  who  was  about 
to  come  into  the  world,  ought  not  to  be  involved  in  the  punishment 
of  the  mother.  The  criminal  was  accordingly  shut  up  in  a  tower» 
where  she  gave  birth  to  the  celebrated  Merlin,  whom  Blaise  instantly 
harried  to  the  baptismal  font,  and  thus  frustrated  the  hopes  of  the 
demons  when  on  the  ver;^  of  completion.  Merlin,  however,  in  spite 
of  this  timely  redemption,  retained  many  marks  of  his  uneaithly 
origin,  of  which  his  premature  elocution  was  an  early  and  unequivo- 
cal symptom..  Immediately  after  his  baptism,  the  mother  took  the 
child  in  her  arms,  and  reproached  him  as  the  cause  of  the  molaii- 
choly  death  she  was  about  to  suffer.  But  the  infant  stiiiling  to  her, 
replied,  fear  not,  my  mother,  you  will  not  die  for  me.  Accord- 
ingly  the  prosecution  being  resumed,  and  Merlin,  tlic  corpus  delicti^ 
being'  produced  in  court,  he  addressed  the  judj^cs,  and  revealed  the 
illegitimacy  of  one  of  their  number,  who  was  not  the  son  of  the  per- 
son he  imagined,  but  of  a  prior  ;  and  who  thus,  out  of  regard  to  his 
own  mother,  was  forced  to  prevent  the  condemnation  of  Merlin^s. 

'  At  this  time  there  reigned  in  Britain  a  king  called  Constans,  who 
had  three  sons,  Moines,  Pendragon,  and  Uter.  Moines,  soon  after 
his  accession,  which  happened  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was  van- 
quished by  the  Saxons,  in  consequence  of  bein^r  deserted  hy  his  se- 
neschal Vortiger,  formerly  the  chief  support  of  his  throne.  Grow- 
ing unpopular,  through  misfortune,  he  was  F:oon  after  killed  by  his 
subjects,  and  the  traitor  Vortiger  chosen  in  his  place. 

•  *  As  the  newly-elected  monarch  was  in  constant  dread  of  the  pre- 
feraMe  claims  of  Uter  and  Pendragon,  the  surviving  sons  of  Constans, 
he  b^an  of  construct  a  strong  tower  for  defence.  This  bulwarl>, 
however,  three  times  fell  to  the  ground  without  any  apparent  cause, 
when  brought  by  the  workmen  to  a  certain  height.  The  king  ron- 
solted  seven  astronomers  on  this  phenomenon  in  architecture.  These 
sages  having  studied  the  signs,  avowed  to  each  other  that  they  could 
not  solve  the  mpteiy.  But  in  the  course  of  their  observations  they 
had  incidentally  discovered  that  their  lives  were  threatened  by  a  child, 
who  had  lately  come  into  the  world  without  the  intervention  of  a 
mortal  father.  They  therefore  resolved  to  deceive  the  king,  in  order 
to  secure  their  own  safety  ;  and  announced  to  him,  as  the  result  of 
their  calculations,  that  the  edifice  would  abide  by  the  ordinary  rule 
of  architecture  if  the  blood  of  a  child  of  this  genealogy  wl  re  rAvA  ca 
the  first  stone  of  the  foundation. 
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*  Thoi^h  the  king  could  not  doubt  the  efficacy  of  Uus  pr68criB<Mii» 
his  plans  were  not  much  nromoted  by  the  reaponse,  for  the  difficulty 
was  to  find  a  child  of  this  anomalous  lineage.  That  nothing,  hoven^, 
might  be  wanting  on  Ins  part,  he  dispatched  meflaengers  over  all  tiic 
king^dom.  Two  of  his  emissaries  fell  in  with  certain  cuhiren  who  wer« 
playing  at  cricket.  Merlin  was  of  the  party,  and,  having  divijijed  the 
cause  of  their  search,  instantly  made  himself  known  to  ihew.  Whc» 
brought  before  the  king,  he  informed  his  n^ajesty  of  the  impoaitiai 
of  the  astrologers,  and  showed  that  the  inatability  of  the  tovav  was 
^casioned  by  two  immense  dragons  who  had  fixed  th^r  resideoca 
tinder  it,  and,  beiog  rirals,  shook  its  foundsttion  with  their  mighty 
combats.  The  king  invited  all  his  barons  to  an  enauing  eonlent 
announced  by  Merlin.  Workmen  having  dugp  to  aa  immense  deuth 
below  the  tower  discovered  the  den  of  these  monstera,  who  g^aliaad 
the  court  with  the  exhibition  tlut  waa  expected.  The  wd  dmgon  was 
totally  defeated  by  his  white  q>ponent»  and  only  survived  for  threa 
days  the  effects  of  this  terrible  encounter. 

*  These  animals,  howey«r,  were  not  solely  created  for  the  anuisemcttl 
of  the  court,  for,  as  Merlin  afterwards  exphuaed,  they  lypifiied  in  tit 
most  unequivocal  manner  the  invasion  of  Uter  and  PeiiamgvD.  the 
surviving  brothers  of  Moines.  These  two  princes  had  escaped  lato 
Britany  on  the  usurpation  of  Yortiger,  but  now  made  a  deacent  upaa 
England.  Vortiger  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  aftanvuds 
burned  alive  in  ibe  castle  he  had  taken  such  pains  to  conatmct. 

<  On  the  death  of  Vortiger,  Pendragon  ascended  the  tiuroaa. 
This  prince  had  great  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  Merlin*  wha  becaoia 
his  chief  adviser,  and  frequently  entertained  his  master  while  ba 
astonished  his  brother  Uter,  who  was  not  aware  of  hia  qualififatinBS> 
by  his  skill  in  necromancy. 

*  About  this  time  a  dreadful  war  arose  between  the  Saxona  and 
Qritous.  Merlin  obliged  the  royal  brothers  to  swear  fidelity  to  eacft 
other,  but  predicted  that  one  of  the  two  must  fall  in  the  first  battk. 
The  Saxons  were  totally  routed  in.  the  fight,  and  Pendragou,  having 
fulfilled  the  prediction  of  Merlin,  was  succeeded  by  Uter,  who  now 
assumed,  in  addition  to  his  own  name,  the  application  of  PendiajS^OD. 

'  Merlin  stiU  continued  a  court  favourite.  As  the  request  of  Uier 
he  transported  by  magic  art,  enonnous  stones  from  Ireland  to  form  Iha 
sepulchre  of  Pendragon  ;  and  next  proceeded  to  Carduel  (Carlisle),  to 
prepare  the  Round  Table,  at  which  he  seated  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  fiia^ 
nobles  in  the  country,  leaving  an  erapt3r  place  for  the  Sangr^aL 

^  Soon  after  this  institution  the  king  invited  all  bis  barons  to  the  ce- 
lebration of  a  great  festival,  which  he  proposed  holdii^  annually  ^ 
Cardutl. 

*  As  the  knights  had  obtained  permission  from  his  majesty  to  brhjg 
their  ladies  along  with  tliem,  the  beautiful  Yguerne  accompanied  bsr 
htisband,  the  Duke  of  Tiutadiel,  to  one  of  these  anniveca^ries.  Tkf 
king  became  deeply  enamoured  of  the  duchess,  and  reieakd  Us  .pfk«f 
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iloiitolJhiiiiy  one  #1  tHacemnelloTs.'  Yguerne  withstood  alt  the  ia- 
dnoemcntft  which  Uhius  held  forth  to  pepoasess  her  in  favour  of  hit 
fBuster,  and  intimately  disclosed  to  1m  husband  the  attachment  and 
solicitations  of  ike  km^.  On  hearini^  this,  the  dake  instinitly  re- 
moved froDDi  conrt  with  Yguerne,  and  without  takin^^  leave  of  Uter. 
The  kii^  ceniplained  of  this  want  of  dnty  toliis  council,  who  decided 
tliat  the  duke  should  be  summoned  to  court,  and  if  refractory  •  should 
be  treated  as  a  rebel.  As  he  refused  to  obey  the  citation,  the' king 
^carried  war  into  the  estates  ofhis  vai^ssl,  and  besieged  him  in  the  strong 
castle  €i  Tintadiel,  in  which  \ke  had  shujt  himself  up.  Yguerne  was 
tkMi6ned  in  a  fortress  at  some  distance,  which  was  still  more  secure* 
During  the'  siege,  Uisins  informed  his  mast^  that  he  had  beeiKac- 
«08ted  by  an  oW  man,  who  promised  to  conduct  the  kin^  ^  Y^^me, 
lUid  had  offered  to  meet  liim  for  th:|t  purpose  on  the  foTlowina;  morn* 
pkg*  liter  proceeded  with  Ulsius  to  the  rendezvous.  In  an  ^d  blind 
m^n,  whom  they  found  at  the  appointed  place,  tbey  recognise^  the 
enelmnter  Merlm,  who  had  assumed  that  aj^peai^dce :  he  bestowe^ 
op  the  king  the  form  of  the  Duke  of  Tintadiel,  while  he  endowed  him- 
«df  and  l^ius  with  the  figure  of  bis  grace's  two  squires.  Fortified 
by  this  triple  metamo^Jiosis,  they  proceeded  to  the  residence  of 
Y^ueme,  who,  unconscious  of  the  deceit,  received  the  king  as  her 


*  The  notion  of  this  deception  has  been  evidently  suggested  by  the 
dsmieal  story  of  Jupiter  Bnd  Alcmena.  The  doke  corresponds  to 
Jlmphytrion,  and.Merlin  io  the  Mercury  of  mytliology  ;  While  Ar- 
^«r,  ii%io,as  we, shall  find,  was  the  fruit  of  the  amour,  Jlidlds  \ho 
Mme  rank  in  the  romantic,  as  Hercules  in  the  heroic  ages. 

/  Hie  fraud  of  {feflin  was  not  detected,  an4  the  war  continuefl  to 
ihe  pioBecated*by  €ter  with  the  utmiDst  vigour.  At  length  ihe  duke 
waskiUed  in  battfe,  and  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  Merlin,  Spoused 
YfDQi^.  Soon  ^r  the  mrcriage  she  gave  birth  to  Arthur,  whon^ 
4^  iMdusired  to  be  the  son  of  her  former  husband,  as  Cter  had  never 
^WflV^nfAcH^  to  Jber  die  story  of  hi^  assumed  appeacai^ce. 
'  '  After  the  death  of  Uter,  there  was  an  interregBum  iQ  Englai«i, 
fist  ym'Vf^  tmt^n  t}y^  4rAiur  was  his  son.  This  prjince,  however, 
|rp  at  lei^th  chosen  l^ngs  in  consequence  of  having  unfilled  from  a 
iCulotus  fto^e,  a  sigfoiDd  wbieh  two  bu^di;<xl  fxifi  one  of  the  mo^t 
nt  herons  in  the  r^alm  had  been  singly  unable  to  extract    At  the 

_  fining  of  ^s  reign,  Aythur  Was  engaged  in  a  civil  war;  as  tKe 
mode  of  his  election,  however  iudicious,  was  disapproved  by  some  (j)f 
^ebafpns,  apd  when  lie  had  at  length  overcome  his  domestic  enemies, 
to  had  long  wars  to  sustain  against  the^Gauls  and  Saxons. 

*  In  all  diese  contests  the  art  of  Merlin  was  of  great  service  to 
AjUmr,  as  he  chaiigid  himself  into  a  dwarf,  a  harp  player,  gt  a  stag, 
^Ibe  intEBSt  of  his  in^eter  required ;  or,  at  least,  threw  on  the  by- 
iMltas  a  spell  to  faadnati^  Khcir  eyea,  and  cause  them  to  see  the  ihkbg 
W^.m.B(4.    Qi^.QM  9^im^  ^^  Pi^  ^nexp^itioB  toBopie,  ea« 
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tar^  thd  kiiig't  place  id  the  shape  of  an  eoonootm  stag,  aAd  ia-Aai 
character  deliTered  a  formal  barangne,  to  the  utter  aaiazeiDeiit  oC  eoe 
eafied  Jaha^  Caesar,  not  the  Juliiis  whom  the  knight  Mars  killed  ia 
his  pefihiMiy  but  him  whom  Gaunin  slew  because  he  bad  d^ed  king 


*  M  l^iigth  this  renowned  magician  disappeared  entirely  from  Eng- 
land.  HisToice  alone  was  beard  in  a  forest,  where  be  was  enclosed  in 
a  bosh  of  hawthorn ;  he  had  been  entrapped  in  tbia  awkward  re- 
sidence by  means  of  a  charm  he  had  communicated  to  his  mistrcsa 
Viviane*  who,  not  believing  in  the  spell,  had  tried  it  on  her  loref. 
The  lady  was  sorry  for  the  accident,  but  there  was  no  extncling  hir 
a4aker  foun  his  thorny  coverture. 

The  earliest  edition  of  this  romance  was  printed  at  Parts, 
in  three  Tolumes,  fol.  1498.  This  impression,  which  ha^  be- 
come very  rare,  was  followed  by  another  in  quarto,  which  ia 
much  leas  esteemed ;  but  it  is  also  extremely  scarce.  The 
lABffuage,  which  is  very  old  French,  is  remarkable  for  beauty 
'and  simplicity.    The  tale  possesses  infinite  merit. 

fTo  be  continuedj 


Art.  v.— 7Vao«/i  in  various  dntntries   of   Eutope,   Asia,  mi 
.    Africa.     By  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  L.L.D.     Part  the  second. 

Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  land.     Section  the  second.     Qiiaila« 

Pp.822.    CadeUandDaviii.    1814. 

As  this  is  the  third  large  volume  of  this  gentleman^s 
travels,  former  criticism  has  established  the  general  merit  of 
hie  researches ;  we  shall,  therefore,  merely  eay ,  that  they  pos- 
•aesa  a  singular  advantage  oyer  modem  discoveries  :  that,  of 
having  been  studiously  arranged  and  collated  before  tiiej 
were  laid  open  to  the  pidblic. 

Materials,  thus  revised  fand  corrected,  approved  by  the 
personal  observation  of  contemporary  travellers;  and  slowly 
issiMUg  from  the  embellishment  of  many  Wears  devoted  to 
their  perfection,  have  stamped  a  sterling  value  on  the  fidelity 
of  I>r.  Clarke's  details,  that  mu^t  interest  the  virtuosi, 
as  well  as  i^ifluence  the  curious,  who  have  been  denied  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  objects  of  ancient  hteiory 
or  of  foreign  research. 

This  work  is  remarkable  for  laborious  enquiry,  minuteness 
of  description,  and  impartial  style.  But,  in  an  undertaking 
of  80  ^much  magnitude,  embracing  the  account  of  a  journey 
through  forty-five  degrees  ot  longitude^  a&d  nearly  fortj  ef 
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latilude,  vre  must  not  expect  a  critical  unifonnity.  The 
complexion  of  a  pictare  is  mndi  dependant  on  the  mind  of  tlio 
reTiewer ;'  to  some,  therefore,  Dr.  ClariLe  will  appear,  at 
times,  ^ther  too  diffuse,  or  too  rapid.  Statistical  notices  will 
be  found  to  yield  a  partial  pte-eminence  to  liis  historical 
information ;  and  existing  manners  and  fancy  will  rather 
idbmptly  relieve  the  tedionsnesa  of  explorinj^  antiquities. 

Now,  the  latter  error,  if  it  be  one,  arises  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  affording  a  general  picture  of  a  population  vari« 
ously  assuming  the  Italian,  Turkish,  or  Albanian  character. 
Under  this  difiiculty,  however,  Dr.  Clarke  has  aimed  to  fill 
np  all  deficiencies  by  notes,  resulting  either  firom  his  o^^n 
study,  or  from  the  mantt9cript  journals  of ^s  friends.  Among 
these  valuable  appendages  to  his  labours,  are  extracts 
from  Mr.  Walpole's  manuscripts — ^firom  Colonel  Squires* 
posthumous  papers-^from  communications  by  the  Marquis  of 
Sligo — ^from  manuscripts  of  his  friend  aqd  companiMk  Mr* 
Cripps— >«nd  other  authorities  a6knowledged  as  they  occur. 
>  To  convey  as  distinctly  as  possible,  the  fac  simile  of 
aneient  inscriptions  upon  Greek  marbles^  a  new  species  of 
type  has  been  invented  for  their  delineation.  Considerable 
attention  has  also  been  had  towards  improvements  in  the 
plates,  and  a  new  method  of  representing  hieroglyphics  will 
he  found  in  the  fac  simile  of  a  tablet  discovered  among  the 
rains  of  Sais. 

The  volume  before  us,  relates  to  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the 
Holy  land.  It  may,  says  our  intdligent  author,  in  his  pre- 
face, be  deemed  a  bold  acknowledgment  to  confess  that  ths 
account  of  Heliopolis,  and  of  the  Memphian  pyramids,  was 
written  without  consulting  a  single  page  of  Jacob  Bryant's 
Observations  upon  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt. 

Doctor  Clarke,  however,  subsequently  bestowed  much 
attention  upon  that  learned  work ;  the  perusal  of  which, 
appears  to  have  communicated  to  him  the  source  of  Laroher's 
opinion  concerning  a  pseudo-Heliopdlis  in  Arabia,  toge« 
ther  with  his  reasons  for  placing  the  renowned  cit^, 
of  that  nam^  on  the  Delta,  although  the  French  writers  did 
not  acknowledge  whence  they  were  derived. 

Now — he  continues— the  whole  of  Larcher's  pretended 
discovery,  and  of  Bryant's  most  elaborate  dissertation,  may 
be  reduced  to  a  single  query — namely,  whether  we  are  at 
liberty  to  alter  the  received  text  of  an  ancient,  author,  in  such 
u  manner,  as  to  transpose  the  pamea  of  two^nomes,  HeU^ 
opoli^  and  LatopQlites^? 
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TRe  poUtiotiss  Ub  cdntendB)  of  Hdb]>oli8|  waA  tit  abie 
pihttdi  MOT  to  that  rit^  hi  At«Aift»  are  by  no  meaas  doabtfal, 
shice  Ihejr  ar^  alwa|^  iAI^niiofied  td^^V^r,  and  in  tiie  eleareat 
vAamer,  by  Heroddtikry  b^  Straboi^  by  Joaej^us,  by  Ptolemy,, 
ahd  by  Aritohinna  in  his  itinernry.  Cellarius  places  Hdiope^ 
lis  ih  AraMa,  and  snch  aulbority  may  not  be  s^iperseded  by  the 
mere  opinion  eren  of  dnch  a  scholar  aJi  Bryant^  eftpeciaUy  if: 
that  opinion  be  unsupported  by  fact.  This  positidn  is  cleatly 
evidenced  by  Dr.  ClarlLc^  in  extracts  from  tothoritito 
recited. 

In  obseriatioiks  npdh  Alexandria,  dujr  author  ventiires  id 
affirm^  that  tfte  saros  of  Alexander^  the  Great,  is  now  im 
tte  British  Museuih,  althongh  amcAnowied^d.  Since  the 
paUtcation  of  tiie  testimonies,  he  kdds,  respecting  Asi 
dfost  interestiiig  monnmeilt,  the  editors  Of  the  Edinburgh 
fintcydopfdia,  ha^e  considered  that  eridence  to  be  decisiTe. 
He  combats  with  dobbts  that  Inay  ortsej  as  to  the  tradi- 
tionary reneration  irith  which  this  soros  has  been  hAi,  aa 
tee  Wmb  of  Aloxander,  whidi  donbts  attach  to  the  w&nt 
of  hiflftorical  confirmtltion  of  the  fact.  But  this  he  recon't 
eilcs  by  st&lin^,  ilhat  thte  reaison  why  the  relic  has  not 
obtained  the  name  of  a  forD«  is  easily  explained.  Tha 
meaning  of  tiie  word  had  never  beeil  clearly  undetatoodi 
when  the  itbmb  arrived  in  England  ;  altfaon^,  it  is^  pre- 
cisely, the  name  given  by  Herodean  to  the.  coAditory  of 
AlfexandeFs  bo4y,  mk  h4d  it  been  bebdied,  diat  triiat 
Herodean  termed  a  waroky  Juvenal,  according  to  a  ciisiott 
tif  the  Romans^  had  him^f  alluded  to  under  the  appdla^ 
tion  oF  9are<A)hago9.  But  it  has  been  deMett,  in  contra- 
dt<tfon  to  all  historical  authority,  that  Alexander  was 
buried  in  Akxflndria,  and  colitended,  that  because  a  aarOft 
fafd  aeWed  as  a  wAter  cistern,  it  conld  not  hk\^  served  a 
f&riner  ^ephulchral  use. 

That  this  9oro9f  hoi^evelr,  was  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of 
-Aiexandria,  Dr.  Clarke  assumes,  on  evidence  he  setafortL^ 
is  lastabUshed  by  the  concurring  opinions  of  illuatirious  and 
tanowhed  men,  audfrom  schMars  of  the  highest  ^nin^aee, 
both  at  home  ai^d  abroad,  who  have  approved  his  testi- 
mony, and  bave  encouraged  him  in  making  it  public. 

Onr  author  dncidates  another  doubt  as  to  the  faoriaofel'- 
tal,  or  )>erpendicular  position  of  buried  coffins.  We  canadt 
donbt,  that  the  Egyptians  buried  their  dead  in  a  horixonttf 
posture,  althon^  they  kept  them  iip  a  perpendicular  posi* 
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tita  ia  tUir  priTale  houses  preriottsljr  to  their  bttrialb.... 
When  eaAalmedy  the  Egyptians  ofteo*^ke|)t  the  bodies  o£ 
tlieir  deceased  rclationfl  for  a  length  of  time,  in  their  houses, 
antd presented  them  at  their  feasts.  Herodotas  states....  ^  Tho 
iielathins  tnke  the  body  home  and  place  it  in  a  chamber 
0propriated  for  its   reception,  setting  it  apris;^lit    against 

the  wall Ilenee  an  erroneous  notion  has  been  entertained 

of  its  upright  position  in  the  sepulchre. 

.  At  the  opening  of  thid  volume,  our  author  proceeds  fro^i 
Acre  to  Aboukir,  and  pursues  his  voyage  up  the  Nile.     At- 
Rosetta,  he  motices  the  still  prevailing  custom  of  the  Psylli^ 
or  the  serpent  eaters^  a  custom  recorded  in  Uerodotus  and 
^fttrioHs  ancieiit  authors. 

■'  His  attention  being  aroused  by  a  tumultuous  throng  pass* 
ing  beneath  bis  window,  he  followed  to  the  quay,  there  he 
saw  a  vast  concourse  of  people  foUowine^*  men  apparently 
frttttic,  who,  with  every  appearance  of  convulsive  agonjr,' 
wer«  brandishing  live  serpents,  and  then  tearing  them  with' 
their  teeth ;  snatching  them  firom  each  other*s  months  with 
loud  cries  and  distorted  features,  and  afterwards  falling  Into 
the  arms  of  the  spectators,  as  if  swooning ;  the  whole  time 
rending  the  air  with  their  cries. 

TUs  has  much  the  air  of  a  traveller^  story ;  but  these 
jtigf  lers  are  often  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  are  uot  more  ex-» 
traordinary  in  their  frantic  exhibitions^  than  the  votaries  of 
Bacchus,  who  annually  celebrated  his  horrid  ovgies ;  indeed 
thev  are  more  credible,  for  the  latter  werc^  young  and  beau* 
tHhi  females.  At  all  events  the  performances  of  the  Indian 
Jngglars  in  Pall  Mall  required  to  be  seen  by  the  manj,  to  be 
believed  ;  and  certainly  among  the  marvellous  relations  of 
the  Abyssinian  traveller,  there  are  wonders  fouuded  in  truth'. 
Doctor  Clarke  takes  pains  to  confirm  one  very  singular 
relation  from  Bruce*s  travels.  We  allude  to  the  practice, 
among  the  Abyssinians,  of  outting  from  a  live  animal  slices 
of  its  iesb,  as  an  article  of  food,  without  putting  it  to  death. 

'  This  Bruce  affinns  that  he  witnessed  in  his  journey  frofn  Mas- 
soah  to  Axunii  The  Abyssmian,  answering',  informed  us,  that 
the  soldiers  of  the  countiy,  during  their  marauding;  excurshnst 
sometimes  mtum  cows  after  this  numner^  taJdtig  slices  from  their 
bodies,  as  a  favourite  article  of  food,  without  putting  them  to  death 
at  the  time  ;  and  that  during  ike  banquets  of  the  AbyssUiians,  raw 
meat,  esteemed  delicious  throughout  the  country,  isfrequenthj  taken 
f¥om  an  ox  or  a  cow,  in  such  a  state  that  the  fibres  are  in  motion  / 
iiMd  thai  tlie  attendants  continue  tQ  cut  slices  until  the  anbnci  dies^ 
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&n  Clarke's  Trcmeli  in  Europe,  ^  ^ 

This  answer  exactly  corresponds  with  Bnice*s  Narrative  :  hecKiiresily 
fttatts  that  the  persona  whom  he  saw  were  soldiers,  and  dieanimai  a 
£010.  Such  a  coincidenee  could  bardlj  huTS  happened,  unless  the 
practice  really  eiusted.  We  enquired  if  other  animals  were  thus 
treated;  and  were  answered  in  the  negative.  Mutton  is  always 
boiled ;  and  veal  is  never  eaten,  in  any  way.  In  times  of  famine 
alops  the  inhabitants  eat  boiled  blood.' 

On  the  Toyage  froai  Rosetta^  our  author  says, 

*  We  had  convincing  evidence  of  inaccuracy  in  onr  best  maps  of  the 
Deha,  and  of  the  course  of  the  Nile,  from  the  earliest  comparisons  we 
made  in  the  country.  That  of  Kauffcr,  published  at  Cmistantinople 
in  1799,  is  extremdy  incorrect ;  but  it  is  leas  so  than  preoedin;^ 
documents.  Soon  after  leaving  Rosetta,  we  passed  some  extensive 
canals^  conveying  water  to  lands  above  the  level  of  ths  river :  thcM 
are  supplied  by  wheels,  sometimes  turned  by  oxen,  but  more  gene- 
rally by  buffaloes.  They  jire  banked  by  very  lofty  walls,  constructed 
of  mud,  hardened  by  the  sun.  One  of  them,  upon  the  western  side  of 
the  river,  extended  to  the  Lake  JMaadie.  The  land,  thus  watered,  pro- 
duces three  crops  in  each  year;  the  first  of  clover,  the  second  of  con), 
and  the  third  of  rice.  The  rice-grounds  are  inundated  from  the  time 
of  sowing  nearly  to  harvest :  the  seed  is  commonly  cast  upon  the  water. 
a  practice  twice  alluded  to  in  Sacred  Scripture.  Balaam  prophesied 
of  Israel,  that  ^*  his  seed  should  be  in  many  waters.*'  In  the  direc- 
tions given  for  charity  by  the  son  of  David,  it  is  written,  **  Cast  thy 
bread  upon  the  waters :  for  thoa  shalt  find  it  after  many  days." 
When  the  rice-plants  are  about  two  feet  high,  they  are  transplanted. 
Besides  the  method  of  raising  water  into  the  high  gropnds  sear  the 
river,  by  means  of  buckets  fastened  to  a  wheel,  where  the  land  is  not 
much  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  Nile,  they  use  a  simple,  and 
probably  a  very  ancient  contrivance,  of  lifting  it  in  a  basket  lined  per- 
haps lyith  close  matting  or  with  leather.  Two  men,  holding  the  bas- 
ket between  them,  by  a  cord  in  each  hand  fastened  to  the  edge  of  it, 
lower  it  into  the  Nile,  and  then  swing  it  between  them  until  it  acquires 
a  velocity  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  throw  the  water,  over  a  bank, 
into  a  canal  near  the  river.  Tlie  regular  continuance  of  their  motion 
gives  them,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  automaton  figures,  rather 
than  of  living  beings.  They  work  stark  naked,  exposed  to  the  sun's 
most  powerful  rays,  during  the  whole  day ;  repeating  one  of  their 
Arabian  songs  ;  for  they  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  air  adapted  to  every 
labour.  As  lo  their  smnmer  cloathing,  when  they  wear  any,  it  consists 
only  of  a  blue  cotton  shirt,  girded  by  a  belt  round  the  waist  The 
Arabs  whom  we  saw  occasionally  near  the  river,  whether  alone,  or  in 
company,  made  their  appearance  without  any  kind  of  covering. 
Sometimes  they  were  seen  in  parties  of  ten  or  twelve  at  a  time,  walking 
together,  young  and  old,  as  naked  as  they  were  born^  without  seeming 
sensible  ci  any  indeoency  ia  their  appearance.' 
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^  TIm  pecdiaT  farm  of  tketmft  in  tins  part  of  Egypt  Utrmng 
entirely  to  tke  north  and  norUi^wwt,  or  JEiegkm  winds,  which  previS 
with  much  violencty  and  for  a  cooaiderahle  leiifth  of  time,  dniuig  th^ 
iBontha  of  July  and  Angiist.  Aa  this  monsoon  happens  annnaBj,  at 
the  period  of  the  Nile's  inundation,  the  wonderful  advantages  it  offers 
for  the  commerce  of  the  country  exceed  any  thing  perhaps  known  upon 
earth.  A  ▼easel,  leariag  Rosctta,  is  driven  hy  it  with  extraordinary 
velocity  against  the  whole  force  of  the  torrent  to  Cairo,  or  into  any 
part  of  Upper  Egypt.  For  the  purpose  of  her  return,  with  even  greater 
rapidity,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  down  mast  and  sails,  and  leava 
ber  to  be  carried  against  the  wind  by  the  powerful  current  of  the  rivar. 
It  is  thus  possible  to  perform  the  whole  voyage,  from  Roaetta,  to 
Bulac  the  quay  of  Cairo,  and  back  again,  with  certainty,  in  aboi* 
seventy  hours ;  a  distance  equal  to  four  hundred  miles.' 

This  part  of  the  history  is  replete  with  many  anecdotes  of 
the  French  army  when  in  Egypt ;  and  others,  descriptive  of 
the  customs,  manners,  and  other  peculiarities  on  the  banks 
oftheNile* 

Upon  each  side  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  survey, 
are  rich  fields  of  corn  and  rice,  with  beautiful  groves,  seem- 
iiig  to  rise  out  of  the  watery  plains,  and  to  shade  innumerable 
settlements  in  the  Delta.  These  groupe  amidst  never-ending 
plantations  of  melons,  and  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables ;  so 
that,  from  the  abundance  of  its  produce,  Egypt  may  be 
deemed  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  ' 

'  Such  is  the  picture  exhibited  to  the  native  iuhabitants,  who  are 
seasoned  to  withrtand  the  disorders  of  the  country,  and  can  bear  with 
indifference  the  attacks  of  myriads  of  all  sorts  of  noxious  animals ;  to 
whom  mud  and  mosquitoes,  or  dust  and  vermin,  are  alike  indifferent ; 
who,  having  never  experienced  one  comfortable  feeling  in  the  midst 
of  their  highest  enjoyments,  nor  a  single  antidote  to  sorrow  in  the 
depths  of  wretchedness,  vegetate,  hke  the  bananas  and  sycamores 
aromd  them.  •  But  to  strangers,  and  particulariy  to  inhabitants  of 
northam  countries,  where  wholesome  air  and  cleanhness  are  among 
the  necessaries  of  life,  Egypt  is  the  most  detestable  region  upon  earth. 
Upon  the  retiring  of  the  Nile,  the  eountiy  is  one  vast  swamp.  An 
atmosphere,  inpregnated  with  every  putrid  and  offensive  exhalation, 
stagnates,  like  the  filthy  pools  over  which  it  broods.  Then  the  plague 
regularly  begins,  nor  ceases  until  the  waters  return  again.  Througlw 
out  the  spring,  intermitting  fevers  universally  prevaiL  About  tha 
beginning  of  May  certain  winds  cover  even  the  sanda  of  the  desert 
with  the  most  disgusting  vermin.' 

General  le  Granga  assured  the  author  that  the  raTagea  in 
/the  French  army  caused  by  the  plague  during  th«  mouth 
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•f  A!{ffil)  tmount^  a%  iln^  Hn^^  U  M  Imndfed  tim  in  a 
nki^^  dhjy  and  be  learnt  from  Sit  Sidney  Smith,  that 
VMe  ingnt)  prefemB^  a  bed  npoti  the  smiu  of  the  nesprl 
to  a  nig^bfs  lod^ng  in  th^  village  of  E!k6,  as  thinking  it 
to  be  secure  from  yermin)  he  found  himself  in  the  ini>r- 
■ing  entirely  covered  by  them.  Lice  and  scorpioos  abouu4 
In  atl  the  deaarts  near  AWxandvia^  an«l  this  faet  a|»|>ifes 
to  tlie  exact /text  q(  scripture* 

Tiie  o|)hthahnia  ainl  dysaMtery  are  very  fatal  to  sClraii* 
gei^.  AU  these  passages  will  bs  found  h^;hly  ioteresliDg 
vnd  might  be  made  sttti  more  s#y  by  the  embelliBhnieiit  sT 
tmguage^  in  whieh>  we  think,  our  author  sometimes  dMI- 
cient ;  his  periods  are  too  h>ng.  We  refer  our  reader  t6 
his  description  of  the  Pyramids, 

*  \Ve  hastened  from  the  cabin  ; — and  never  wiH  the  inipressioa 
aaade  by  their  appearence  b^  obliterated.  By  reflecting  the  tus^s 
lays,  they  appeared  as  white  as  snow,  and  of  such  surprising  mag« 
tiitttde,  that  nothing^  we  had  previously  conceived  in  oar  imagination 
had  prepared  us  for  the  spectacle  we  beheld.  The  sight  inslaatly 
convitfced  us  that  no  power  of  description,  no  doMjieation,  can  convey 
kliras  ftdeqaate  to  the  eflbct  produced  in  viewing  these  stopendoiis 
monuttieala.  The  ibraiality  of  their  straetnre  is  lost  in  their  prodigy 
oils  magnitude :  the  mindv  elevated  by  wonder^  feeb  at  oace  the  forte 
sf  an  axiom,  which,  however  disputed,  experience  confinas, — that  is 
Ti'itDess,  whatsoever  be  its  nature,  there  dwells  sublimity.  Another 
proof  of  their  indtscribable  power  is,  that  no  one  ever  approached 
Ihem  under  oditr  emotions  than  Ihose  of  terror ;  which  is  anethfS^ 
frinciple  source  of  the  sublime,  la  certain  instances  of  irritahio  feel- 
ing, this  impression  of  awe  and  fear  has  been  so  great,,  as  to  cause 
pain  rather  than  pfeasure  ;  of  which  we  shall  have  to  record  a  veiy 
itriktag  instance  in  the  sequel.  Hence,  perhaps,  have  originated 
ileacriptions  of  the  Pyramldli  which  represent  them  as  deforoMd  $ai 
glfoemy  masses,  wldu>ut  taste  or  beauty.  Fersons  who  have  derived 
fK>  satisfaction  from  tiie  contemplation  of  them,  may  not  have  bee* 
eonscious  that  the  uneasiness  they  experienced  was  a  result  of  their 
asm  sensibility.  Others  have  aainowIed«:ed  ideas  widely  dilftreal; 
excited  by  every  wonderful  circomstsnce  O^charaeter  and  of  situatioB^ 
•r-ideas  of  duration,  ahiiost  endless ;  of  power,  inconceivable ;  of 
ttsjesty,  supreme ;  of  solitude,  most  awfd ;  of  grandeur,  of  dessia* 
tioB»  and  of  repose/ 

Filled  with  this  sohlime  contemplation,  Doctor  darks 
ilraws  a  brief  oompafisoa  betTreen  the  theories  of  Loogiius 
Md  BttAe. 
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There  «pp)sat9,  liayd  he,  to  be  ars  ttiuch  diffi^reUce  in' 
fli^M,  As  tetwe^n  tn^chanistn  and  intellect;  between  the. 
6{>erati6n8  of  a  piece  of  clock  work,  and  these  of  the  hu-. 
tnan  reason.  Longinus  directs  us  to  the  effects  of  the  sub^ 
lime ;  Burke  points  out  its  cauwea.  Longinus  teaches  ns 
to  seek  for  the  sublime  without  as ;  Burke  to  create  it 
f^ithin  oursdves.  .  Lonf^inus  views  it/  in  its  6rocki  amA 
iceU  Jbioim  ehanmel\  Burke  conducts  us  to  its  nource^ 

On  the  curious  art  of  painting  in  Mosaic,  he  says,  thi» 
ftdinirable  ibTention,  capable  of  giving  perpetuity  to  works 
ih  paintiilg,  has  surrired  the  downfall  of  letters  ;  but  it 
has  never  penetrated  beyond  the  Alps ;  it  still  exists 
in  Italy,  tiFhen  it  haft  been  carried  to  a  dhegree  of  perfection 
unknown  in  any'formet*  age.  The  finest  Wdrks  of  Raphael^ 
tad  of  other  great  masters,  have  been  thus  copied  ;  and' 
tiie^e  copies  may  defy  the  attacks  to  which  the  originals 
irere ,  lisible,  while  they  preserve  all  their  perfections. 
Mihiature  painting,  of  the  most  e5cquisite  colouring,  ha^o 
Uso  heed  el^ctited  in  the  samfe  manner.  This  subject 
tt(Si^%  With  v&Hous  tlotiKied  ftom  the  citadel  of  Cairo. 

*  Soeh  is  the  Sllfirisin^  and  highly  diverftifM  vii^w  fh)m  tft«  cithctet 
of  Gnaid  Qirb.  It  ^11  Ml  h%  too  maeh  to  affirm. <rf  this  txtraordi- 
naiy  t>ro8)^,  that  a  scefte  more  powerf^illv  aflR^tfhg  the  Ihibd,  hf 
the  M j^aMrity  \A  itb  association,  is  not  dsiBifr weite  coMaiaed  within  any 
lebpe  ^  httMan  observation ; — a  j^rofoslon  «f  hatttre,  atni^t  her  most 
amU  Mwition;  a  di^ipliaed  airhy,  eataiaped  auidtt  lawless 
Mftdtth  \  Biitilih  (yaviKotts,  and  AHhoain  tents ;  laxnrions  gardens* 
Md  baarfen  desei« ;  the  pyrankid  ami  the  mittque ;  the  obelisk  and  the 
Mnftuft ;  the  snbHnieA  moMittietits  of  hnknan  indastry,  amidst  laoul- 
4Mll|  rell^ues  of  Sairacenic  power.' 

Heliopolis,  was  one  of  the  most  anoient  cities  of  the 
world  whereof  any  vestige  may  now  be  traced.  .  More 
flhah  eighteeh  htlindred  years  ago,  its  imins  attracted  the 
tegalrd  of  th^  most  enlightened  travelleng  of  Greece  and 
ftome.  Nearly  thirty  years  before  the  Ch1*ii>tian  iEra, 
they  were  visited  byStrabo;  and  his  interesting  descrip- 
tion, proves  the  condition  of  that  once  famous  seat  of 
«cience,  to  have  been  then  ahnoat  f»  desolare  as  at  the 
pnesent  moment. 

'  If,  as  Shaw  has  ingeniously  attempted  to  prove,  the  accretion  of 
fbil,  from  iht  annnal  inundation  of  the  Nile,  *  ha$  been  m  a  propor^ 
fumofifometime^  more  Uum  a  Jbol  in  a  hundred  years,'  w«   mighl 
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Kirch  for  some  of  the  antiquities  mentioMd  by  Strabo,  at  the  depcb 
tf  six  yards  below  the  present  snrface.  But  when  Pococke,  visiicd 
the  place,  he  observed  the  fragments  of  sphinxes  yet  remaining  iu 
the  ancient  way  leading  to  the  eminence  on  which  the  Temple  of  tiie 
Sob  stood,  between  the  principal  entrance  to  its  area,  and  the  soathem 
side  of  the  obelisk  standing  before  it  The  Sphinxes  which  Pocoeke 
«mv  were,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  identical  antiqmties  that  were  no- 
ticed by  Strabo  so  many  centuries  before  ;  whence  it  is  reastiuablc  to 
conclude,  that  very  litUe  labour  would  be  necessary  to  excaratt  eren 
Ihe  parement  of  the  temple.  From  the  observations  niaJe  by 
Pococke,  he  deduces  an  inference,  that  the  utmost  heiglit  to  which  the 
soil  has  accumulated  does  not  exceed  seven  feet  and  a  halt'.  At  xhm 
time  of  our  visit  to  Heliopolis,  all  the  area  of  the  ancient  tempk  was 
under  water ;  so  that  any  search  of  this  kind  was  thereby  prevebied/ 

'  The  celebrated  Fountain  of  the  Sun^  whence  the  city  itself  seems 
to  have  been  originally  named,  and  whose  delicious  water  attracted 
the  earliest  settlers  to  the  eastern  side  oi  the  Nile,  was,  according^ 
to  ntonkish  legends,  only  known  from  the  time  that  the  Hofy  Fam^ 
Utf  came  into  Egypt.  It  burst  forth,  they  say,  when  the  Virgin  with 
Joseph  and  the  infant  Jesus  reposed  themsekes,  in  their  flight  from 
the  fuiy  of  Herod.  We  breakmsted  beneath  the  shade  of  a  sycamore 
^-IreCy  which  is  said  to  have  opened  and  to  have  received  Uie  fugi« 
ti^FCS,  when  dosely  pursued  :  and  here  we  listsned  to  many  other 
stories  of  the  same  nature,  the  relation  of  which  even  old  Sandys  con- 
sidered  to  be  '  an  abuse  of  time,  and  a  provocation  of  his  reader. 
However,  by  imitating  the  conduct  of  the  pilgrims,  in  breaking  off 
and  hearing  away  with  us  a  few  scions  of  this  Tenerable  txee,  (as 
Sandys  says,  *  ail  to  be  hoMkt  for  the  wood  thereof  re^mted  of 
SQveraigne  vertue^)  we  were  enabled  to  gratify  our  botanical  frienm 
itk  England  with  very  rare  specimens  for  their  heiharies.  The  well 
of  Maiorea  is  supposed  to  be  pictured  in  the  famous  Mosaic  pavement 
of  Praeneste,  where  a  representation  is  also  perserved  of  the  Tcm{da 
9f  the  Sun,  or  Bethshemese  of  sacred  scripture,  with  the  obelisks  at 
they  stood  before  the  vestibule  of  the  building.* 

Our  author  proceeds,' to  Tiait  the  renowned  pillar  of  On^ 
or  Obelisk  of  Heliopoiis,  the  only  great  work  of  antiquity 
now  remaining  in  all  the  land  of  Goshen,  standing  on 
the  spot  where  the  Hebrews  had  their  first  settlement. 
This  ctescription  possesses  infinite  interest. 

^.  The  reader's  cariosity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  hidden  neaiK 
ing  of  the  symbols  upon  this  obelisk  is  perhaps  quite  equal  to  that 
of  the  author  ;  and  if  all  that  Kircher  has  written  for  its  illustration  be 
adequate  to  this  effect,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  transcribe  his  obser- 
Tations.  But  Isis  long  ago  declared,  that  no  mortal  had  ever  removed 
her  Tcil ;  and  the  impenetrable  secret  setms  not  likehf  to  be  diTulgfi 
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thie  solitary  fact  has  been  vouchsafed  to  a^s  of  restless  inquiry  upon 

this   subject;  nam«1y,'that  the  hieroglyphic  characters  constituted 

a  tcritten  -  icmgnage^  the  signs  of  an  anctent  alphabet,  expressed  ao- 

^orthns^  to  the  modt  ancient  mode  of  ivriting'y  m  capital  letters  :  and 

it  is  probable  that  the  more  compound  forms  were  a  series  of  mono* 

grams 9  like  the  inscriptions  npon  the  precious  stones  worn  by  the 

High  Ptiest  of  the  Hebrews,  which  were  ordered  to  be  made  after  Hie 

imnner  of*  the  engravings  of  a  signet ,-  and  thus  to  contain  withia  a 

▼ery  small  compass,  ^  as  stones  ofmemorial^^  even  upon  *  two  onyx* 

Hones,  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel.    8trabo's  observalioM 

vpoD  ^e  HeKopoHtan  sculpture  is  here  of  importance :  he  says,  it 

jwsembled  the  workmanship  of-  Etruscans :    and  by  the  similarity 

already  noticed,  between  the  letters  of  the  Etruscan  alphabet  and  thie 

characters  observed  upon  Phwnieian  signets^  as  well  as  the  evident 

agreement  of  the  nigoB  upon  Phoenician  coins  with  the  Egypiiam 

hierogljfphics^  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  mode  of  writing  used  by  ^ 

priests  of  Egypt  corresponded  with  that  which  Moses  caused  to  be 

engraved  npon  the  stones  for  the  ephod,  and  for  the  breast-plaice  of 

jtadgment,  which  are  expressly  and  repeatedly  described  as  *  ikeworkf 

&fan  engraver  in  stone,  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet.* 

*  But  with  reference  to  the  inscription  upon  the  obelisk  at  Heliopo* 
Ksy  and  to  the  numerous^examples  of  the  same  kmd  which  have  been 
noticed  among  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  although  we  are  unable  t(» 
explain  any  thing  of  their  original  import,  there  is  one  mode  of  ooo- 
8i<Knng  then»  in  which  a  careful  examination  of  the  signs  thvs  re^ 
presented  may  be  attended  with  amusement,  if  not  with  instractioa. 
This  consists,  first,  in  ascertaining  what  the  archetypes  were  of  thie^ 
several  figares  used  to  denote  letters  :  these  are  sometimes  clearly 
exhibited,  but  often  confusedly  sketched,  as  if  with  a  view  to  abl 
hreviation ;  and,  secondly,  in  using  these  documents,  not  only  t9 
illuBtrate  the  maaaers  of  the  most  ancfent  nations,  but  also  to  prove 
the  existence  of  many  ancient  customs  from  their  existing  reliqaca.* 

This  is  a  mere  abstract  from  a  profound  illustration. 

On  the  architecture  of  Greece,  and  its  splendid  anti* 
quitias,  Reevely  prefacing  the  third  volume  of  Stuart's 
Athens,  says,  the  awful  dignity  and  grandeur  of  this  *  kind 
of  teoaple,  arising  from  the  perlbct  agreement  of  its  part^ 
strikes  the  beholder  with  a  sensation  which  he  may  look  for, 
ki  vain,  in  buildings  of  any  other  description.  There  is  a 
certain  appearance  of  eternal  duration  in  this  species  of  edi- 
fice tbat  excites  a  solemn  and  majestic  feeling,  while  every 
Sart  is  perceived  to  contribute  its  share  to  this  character  of 
nrability. 

Tl^e-kiod  of  temple  here -alluded  to^  is  of  the  doric  order. 


•  In  thf  Acrofoiw, 
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9H  .Olaifce'f  frai^  i»JEiifqp9>  Srtr. 

.    <  Tliii  dutiful  Doric  .leaple»  move  re9«vM»»9f  in  Ae  A^  ^ 
]t8WcbitaQtivpe»  the  Umi^of  Pse$t^al  thaa  thyt  ^f  J|^inerva  to  tb* 
AorqpoUs*  asd  the  ^o^t  entire  of  f^py  of  tbe  romauai)^  »tru^tiir?B  ^ 
fUlc;iept  Qre^ce  were  it  not  for  tbe  daq^ige  wbich  (he^culptiircs  hawi» 
«ii»tjaiQed»  may  be  cppsiderefl  ^  still  perfect.  Tbe  fuii^ed  ^t^te  of  |he 
IQQt^p^  ]|Dd  frieze  has  proved  indeed  a  yery  fortuDfite  circumstancp  ; 
for  it  was  Qwipg  ^lefy  to  tbia  that  tbe  bi^ldingr  cscf^ed  the  rav^^ges 
irhich  ware  going  w^  10  ttie  Parthe)ioii.    Lotion  ll^  ua  fbcve.wfl» 
v^Pgb«itvhat,Mffxs  considered  1^  too  wfiJn  fnutil^ted  toawwer  for 
Ibe  expnae  And  i^ittcuhy  uf  U|kiqg  it  dq^n,    lihe  isiitire  ediifca  is  fif 
^epMiN»q  inafUe  :  it  a)a|;&ds  east  and  we|st,  tl^epriocipLe  front  £ai^iii^ 
^e  e^  ;>  and  i^  is  |j^f  ki«id  of  i^uildi^  wbi^  W98  c^Ued  bj  ^deiit 
frohjite^ptp,  as  it  ia  ei^pftaM  in  tbya  iaugitage.oi  Vii|c«iFiua,  i»|id  fTsriajiiF^ 
od  by  Stiiiv^t,  a  Pfripteros ;  that  ia  tp  i^y^  it  h^s  a  poildco  of  six 
ftlAiM«  40  99ob  frp9t,  and  qn  e^ich  aijie  a  innge  pf  eleF^  c^tlHMa* 
vxflMaive  of  (be  cplomns  aa  the  angles.    All. tb<^  <P9lMm«s  r^^PW  i|» 
theij?  origiq^  positif  n,  excepting  \wo  ih^t  aepar^ted  tbe  portico  frqm 
the  piroim(Nr»  which  hai^e  been   dent(4itihed.    Every  cicynffHtwiga 
saap^tingtbem  has  already  been  often  detaiM.    Like  ail  pUJMV 
raised  according  to  tbe  moat  jHu;ient  I)onc  ^fyle  (i^l)Qildiog,  they  ^m 
IvitbOlit  baaea  or  pedestalas ;  standing,  ^ith  ini^xpc^bly  digi|i^  and! 
fimplicity,  upon  the  fakement  of  the  covered  walk  around  the  cell  •f 
the  tesqile.    Some  i»f  the  ii^etopes  reprcsex^t  the  l^boun  of  (lercaks 
osiers,  the  exploits  of  Tlieseus  ;  and  there  are  some  wbicb  W^re  never 
horsed  with  any  spulpture.    Above  the  a»ta  of  the  prptu^os  is  thft 
aeulptural  frieze,  tbe  subject  (af  which  caniiot  m^yr  b^  d^t^jpioed ;  a{i|| 
^e  batUe  of  the  ciantauni  aqd  Lapitb^  ia  represepted  tippn  a  simiUv 
frieze  of  tbe  posticus.    In  the  tyinplinum  of  ibe-f^iQ^nt,  ovfei  the 
eastern  front,  Stuart  observed  aevend  hcjea  in  4ie  ombje,  wb(90» 
metal  cramps  had  been  fixed  for  auslaiwg  sctApttire  jui  entire  lelj^f, 
us  OEver  the  eastern  entrance  tp  tbe  Parthenon.    Tha  actiqn  of  <ha. 
aftaooaphore  in  thia  ftne  climate  npw  the  jpmrbia  baa  4ifwAfm^  4wl 
vrhole  edifice,  as  wer  all  the  buildiDi;^  in  ijxe  Acropolis ,.  a  ?e«|m 
todireeub  tint,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  piins  of  Athena  :  it  bears  ns 
i^emblance  to  that  bhu:k  and  ^ngy  hue  which  are  acqitired  f^  aU 
worka  in  stone  and  marble  when  they  have  betm  expoaed  to  the  opcit 
mr  in  the  moroflorthem  eonntries  of  Europe,  and  espeoislly-iii  Eiww 
lamL    Perhaps  to  thia  warm  colour,  ao  vemarkably  ehavactienzuig  the 
^amaiaa  of  hncient  bnikiingB  at  Athena,  flataKch  aUndadf  in  that 
beautiful  passage  cited  by  Chandler,  .when  he  afficmed*  ^  H^ 
str»Gtiaes.of  Perid^  possessed  a  pec^.iar  ^d  imptUcrtWM  fxft%B$a 
of  4:haracter  ;  *  a  certain  fresbneaa  bkv)m^  ^^pon.^em  ^d  faomffni 
their  bees  utiDJnaed,  as  if  th^  posfiQaM  &  i^^FrA#19  ^ff^k^ 
had  a  soul  insensible  to  age.* 

Is  it  not  lamentable  ia  reflect  that  tiie  ravages  of  modem 
eviHizatioii  should  hare  been  morefttal  to  the  antimiitiea  of 
Athens,  thaa  even  those  ef  jtime ! 
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•  Tuitiag  ihe  AcropoUsy  Doctor  ClaxioB  tells  us,  fhalv  dUUa- 
pidatioBs  h^ve  beea  wade,  whidi  all  the  ambassadora  •f  the. 
«artb^  with  all  the  Bovereigns  they  represent,  aided  by  every 
siBMHiroe  that  wealth  and  ^eat  can  bestow,  wiU  never  again 
»^ay. 

'  This  DMB  waa,  bowevar,.  powr*  aad  had  a  family  la  aajipoit  j* 
4H>nseqaently  he  was  anabie  to  wUhstand  the  teinfitaJtioiis  vfaich« 
little  mony»^  acoompaiaed  by  apleadid  praini3a«»  aieied  to  the  neoea« 
sities  of  his*  situation.    So  br  %nm  adhering  to  his  rasoklion,  he  wM 
nfterwaids  gradually  psevaited  npoa  to  allow  all  Ae  finest  pieces  of 
sculpture  bdoAgiDg  to  Ihe  PavlbeiioD  lo  be  t^hen  dawn  ;  andaucceed* 
ing  travellen  speak  with  coooem  of  the  io^unes  the  huitdtnghav 
anstaii^edy  exclusively  of  the  loss  caused  by  the  xeBMsaiof  the  mttopeu 
One  eiample  of  this  natuie  aiay  hemenUoBod ;  which,  while  it  shewa 
the  havoc  that  has  beea  carried  oo»  will  also  prove  the  waatof  tastn 
and -utter  barbarism  of  tl^  uiidertaking.    lo  one  of  the  angiea  of  the 
pediment  whicb  was  over  the  estemyacad^  nf  the  teu^ple,  there,  was  a 
hprs^s  keadf  anpposed  to  be  intended  for  the  horse  of  Ifefitt^ne 
Isaning  irom  the  earth,  vAen  stnick  by  his  trident,  daring  his  idter« 
cation  with  Minerva  in  the  poaseasion  of  Atttca.    The  heui  of  ihig 
animal  had  bean  so  jipdiciovsly  plaoed  by  Phidaas,  that,  to  aepedalor 
behnv^  it  seamed  to  be  riaiog  frem  an  abyss,  foamins*  and  8ti«i|fgliB^ 
to  burst  from  its  confined  sitoatioaf  with  a.  degfee  of  energy  aiHtedl0 
the  greatnesf  and  dignity  of  its  character.     AU  the  p^^^etive  cf,^. 
^ulpture  (if  such  an  expression.be  admissible),  and  certainly  aU  4^ 
hiinnony  and  fitness  of  its  proportiooSf  and  all  the  efiectof  attiti^ 
and  force  of  composition,  depended  upon  the  work  bejiog  vieaoed 
precisely  at  the  distance  in  which  Phidias  designed  that  it  shoiildb^ 
seen.    Its  removal,  therefore,  from  its  situation  amounted  to  nothing 
ksa  than  ita  destruction  :— take  it  down,  and  all  the  aim  of  ifae 
scniptor  is  instantly  frustrated;  couklai^  one  Ix^ieve  that  this  w^|» 
actually  done  ?  and  that  it  was  done,  too,  in  the  name  of  a  natiqis 
Tain  of  ita  distinction  in  the  Fine  Arts  ?  Nay  more,  that  in  doing  thia 
$BMdiBg  the  removal  of  this  piece  of  scuplture  coald  not  be  effected 
witlMrat  destrojrine  the  entire  angle  of  the  pediment,  the  work  eC 
4mnnietion  was  a&wed  to  proceed  even  to  this  extent  ahio  !  Thus  the 
htm  of  the  temple  has  sustmned  a  greater  injury  than  it  had  alreadjT 
experienced  from  the  Venetian  artillery  ;  and  the  hort^s  head  haa 
been  reoMwed,  to  be  placed  where  it  exhibits  nothing  of  its  origiq^ 
eifect:    like  the  acquisi^n  said  to  have  been  made  by  another  noble^ 
man,  who,  being  delighted  at  a  puppet-show,  bought  punch,  andwaa 
chagriaedto  find^  when  ^  carried  him  home,  that  the  figure  had  lost 
afi  iSs  hmneni .    Yet  we  are  seriously  told,  fMemorandnm^  p.  8. 
XrfMid.  1811.y  that  tbia  mischief  has  been  done  with  a  view  to  *  rescue 
^ese  spaeiineiiB  of  sculpture  firom  impending  ruin  :^  *  then,  why  not 
e^iadXhaMHe  infli^ei^  which  was  twplofed  in  iiowving  them,  t» 
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indiiM  tilt  Turkish  GonenmeDt  to  ad(^  measores  for  their  eftctoaf 
jjHMervatioii !  Ah  no  !  a .  wiser  scheme  was  in  agitation  :  it  was  at 
first  attempted  to  have  them  all  mendedhy  some  modem  artist !!!  /"S^w 
Memor.  p.  99J  Frona  this  caiamitj  they  were  rescued  by  the  good 
taste  of  CwMta.  (Ibid. J  The  sight  of  them  f  Memor.  p.  42  y  •  aa 
livetted  and  agitated  the  feeliogs  of  Mra.  Siddons,  the  vride  of 
4heatfical  representaiim^  as  actually  to  draw  tears  from  ner  eyes..' 
And  who  marrels  at  such  emotion  ? 

^  CM  is  the  heart,  fair  Greece  !  that  looks  on  thee^ 
)  Mor  feels  as  bvers  o'er  the  dust  they  loy'd  % 

Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 

Hiy  walla  defaced,  thy  monldennj^  shrines  r^mov'd 

By  Bdtish  hands,  which  it  had  b^  behov'd 

To  guard  those  relica— ne'er  to  be  restored. 

Cfurst  be  the  haur  when  from  their  isle  they  rov'd, 

A^d  once  again  thy  hapless  bbsom  gorM, 

And  anatch'd  thy  shrinking  Gods  to  northern  climes  abhorred.* 

.  From  amidst  varieties  so  splendid^  specimens  so  curious, 
a|id  information  so  elaborate,  we  find  difficulty  in  msdein^ 
ajdections  for  the  entertainment  of  our  reader.  Every  me- 
mortal  of  Athenian  History  may  be  styled  illustritous  ;  and, 
we  view  the  stupendous  ruins  of  that  once  towering  city  with 
ttwftil  contemplation.  We  must  resist  our  wishes,  however 
to  prolong  this  enquiry. 

•  To'condade, — this  interesting  history  is  bighly  ornamen- 
ted with  copper- plates,  maps,  charts,  and  vignettes.  It  has 
been  compiled  with  extraordinary  care ;  it  has  every  requisite 
to  invite  confidence,  und  is  well  calculated  to  realise  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  reader. 

Art.  VI. — Campcugn  in  Germany  and  FrancCy  from  the  exfMration  of 
the  Araustice  signedaud  ratified  June  4th,  1819*  to  the  period  ctf  the 
Abidcationoftbe  Throne  of  France,  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  with 
an  Appendix  containing  all  the  French  bulljbtins  issued  durihf  this 
period,  and  other  official  documents  &c.  &c.  By  John  Philippart* 
Esq.  anther  of  the  Northern  Campaigns  of  1812  and  1813  ;  Memoin 
of  Moreau  ;  Memoirs  of  the  Prince  of  Sweden  ;  and  other  military 
^orks.  .Octavo.  2  vols.  £1.  Is.  Pp.  335.  408.   Bi»-ring^n.   1814. 

In  former  times,  authors,  particularly  historians,  la- 
boured studiously  in  their  vocation  ;  and,  when  their 
li^orks  issued  from  the  press,  the  public  was  .presented 
with  the  well  digested  reflections  of  the  scholar,  the  poll- 
tiraiaii,  and  the  statesman,  erobeUisbing  the  records  of  past 
eveiitsj  but  Mr*  Pbillippart,  disdaining  tbe  slow  degrees  by 
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Philippart^s  Camp«ighM  in  Oemuinjf  and  France.  tSS 

t^Uch  i^enius  idms  ait  fmid)  orams  printings-presses  as  tta- 
inercifdlly  as  country  darned  eram  turkeys  ;  hut  not,  exactly^ 
te  the  same  good  end.. ..for,  Terily,  there  are^  hi  thig  worldh^ 
things  palatable,  and  ^ings  Unpalatable. 

The  advertisement  to  this  work,  most  obligingly  infomis 
US,  that  the  author  has  introduced  every  occurrence,  poli-. 
tical  and  military,  that  has  happened  during  the  campaiga 
in  Germany  and  Franpe,  from  the  period  of  the  armistice 
in  1813  to  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte  ;  and  he  has  done  so 
with  the  laudable  riew  of  indulging  the  world  with  aconti* 
nuation  of  his  kiiiory  of  the  northern  campaigns  of  181 2-19. 
The  atdhoTj  moreover,  modestly  flatters  himsdif  that  this 
patriotic  aborium  wilt  repose  with  the  classification  of  es- 
teemed historians,  and  add  worth  to  well  regulated  Hbrarieif. 

But  what  is  this  history  of  Mr.  Phillippart  the  author  f 
•It  is,  avowedly,  a  translation  of  Bonaparte's  bulletins  from 
his  invasion  tn  Russia  to  his  compelled  ubdica:tion  of  tb* 
throne  of  France. 

DelicioHS  novelty  f  But  these  bulletins  are  impoetakTj 
0ays  the  author,  inasmuch  as  tfaey  represent  the  successes, 
the  defeats,  and  the  overthrow  of  ambition  ;  and  as  they  will 
shew  to  future  ages  the  policy  and  military  genius  of  one 
i^ho  raised  himself  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  worldly  power  ; 
and  they  will  serve  as  practical  lessons  of  modern  warfare. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  was  told,  that.  Boswell  intended  to  . 
write  his  life,  in  case  of  survivorship,  the  Doctor  ex** 
claimed  in  a  rage.... ^  Impossible,  sir  !  he  dare  not  mean  me 
such  an  injury....if  I  thought  he  did,  I  would  strangle  him 
before  night. '....What  the  mild  Bonaparte  would  say,  on 
snch  an  occasion,  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine. 

Let  us  pursue  the  meritorious  claim  of  our  author.  Iii 
luB  appemiix  to  the  present  work....we  must  carefully  dis^ 
tinguish  the  particles  of  his  mass. ...he  has  copied  tlie  in« 
teresting  correspondence  that  took  place  between  the 
ministers  appointed  to  negociate  a  peace  at  Prague  in 
1813«  The  result,  says  he,  exultingly,  of  that  correspon- 
dence induced  Austra  to  join  her  arms  to  those  of  Russia^ 
Prussia  Sweden,  and  Great  Britain.  That  junction  en- 
abled the  allies,  with  overwhelming  force,  to  destroy  the 
armies  of  the  enemy,  and  to  place  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne 
of  France. 

O^  most  profound  politician  !.... Who  would  not,  wil' 
lingly,  part  with  his  last  guinea,  to  peep  iuto  the  political 
secrets  of  the  Phillippart  cabinet  ? 

CwT.  R»v.  Vol.  VI.  October  18il.  9  D 
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8M  M.  CarnotVJfaftioml. 

It  may,  lioweTer,  be  alleged  that  this  hiatory  is  writtca 
for  posterity  ....that  the  present  age  is  not  required  even  to 
learn  from  a  Philippart,  what  it  already  knew.  It  is 
required  merelv  to  buy  the  work»  and  to  hand  it  down  to 
its  children's  children,  as  an  hair  loom. ! 

Buty  alas  !  how  many  tti^emAaife  writings,  like  Sterne^ 
fragment,  have  been  lost  to  the  world,  by  the  vulgar  cuslom 
of  dieese  and  butter  mongers,  who,  instead  of  msposiog  of 
their  goods    on   china  phtes,  send  them  home  la  waste 

Japer.  There  should  be  an  express  act  to  protect  an/ Aora 
om  such  degredation  ;  and,  as  we  are  told,  that  all  things 
are  changing  for  the  better,  we  may  hope  for  the  better^ 
we  may  hope  for  this  protectioh  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislature. 


AKrYU.'^Memonal^fM*  Ciinio#»LieiileBant  General  in  the  French 
army.  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Louis,  Member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  of  the  Institnte  of  France,  addressed  to  his  most  Chri^ 
tian  Majesty,  Louis  XVIIl.  translated  from  the  French  M.  S.  eoff^ 
To  which  is  subjoined  a  sketch  of  M.  Camot's  life,  together  with 
some  remarkable  speeches  which  he  made  on  former  occasions,  in 
the  National  Convention  and  Tribunat.  By  Lewis  Goldsmith ;  au- 
thor of  the  Secret  History  of  the  Cabinet  of  Bonaparte  ;  Editor  of 
Antigallican  Monitor,  &c.  Octavo,  pp.  &0.     Hookham.    1814. 

M.  Goldsmith,  who  has  always  affected  to  dive  into  the 
secrets  of  the  French  cabinet,  oners  an  apology  for  publish- 
ing this  pamphlet,  because,  as  he  thinks  proper  to  say, 
translators  and  biographers  are  usually  supposed  to  be  of  the 
same  principles  as  those  whose  worI^;4J^r  lives  they  gelect  for 
publication.  "^ 

To  remove,  therefore,  any  suspicion  of  his  own  purity.  M. 
Goldsmith  declares,  that  he  enturely  disapproves  we  leading 
principles,  and  many  assertions  contained  in  this  pamphlet. 
The  reader,  he  continues,  will  nevertheless,  p^reive  that  it 
contains  many  doctrines,  denominated  by  Mr.  Burke,  ^  Se- 
ducing TTieorieSf^  which  might  have  been  suited  to  the 
opinions  of  Frenchmen  in  1789 ;  but,  after  France  had  seen 
noycLdesfusUade$i  and  portable  and  permanent  guiUotinew, 
the  doctrines  so  much  the  admiration  of  M.  Camot,  might 
have  been  dispensed  with. 

This  is  a  very  modest  apology  from  M.  Goldsmith, 
whose  motive,  we  presume,  is  really  to  exhibit  the  work 
itself  to  the  people  of  Sngland^  that  they  nught  not,  be 
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te^  aMr^y  hj  nutflaUd  passages  tbat  have  occasionaUf 
appeared  in  the  public  papers. 

Carnot  is,  utidoabtedly,  a  man  of  no  ordinary  tal^nts^ 
he  was  foremost  in  the  revolution  of  France,  the  colleagiie 
ef  Roberspierre :  he  is  a  i^epublican  still,  and  would  again^ 
we  fear,  gladly  see  the  adoption  of  doctrines,  which^  ne- 
▼ertheless,  debiged  his  country  with  carnage  and  devas- 
tation, unpreced^ited  in  the  annals  of  republican  history*! 

JSat  there  is  something  e;xtremely  curious  relative  to 
tioB  patnphlbt 

*  M.  Camot  seems  to  think  that  the  Republicans  in  Ffance  may 
shortly  expect  to  be  prosecuted  and  presecuted  for  their  opinions ;  bill 
1  think  tbat  the  very  circumstance  of  his  bong  at  large  and  unmolested 
after  the  circulation  of  his  painpblet«  is  the  l^t  proof  of  the  mildnesa 
of  the  present  goTemment  of  France,  and  the  utter  improbability  of 
his  suspicions  being  ever  verified. 

*  The  wi^  the  jnemorial  got  into  circulation  is  thus  related-t-lL 
C^mot,  in  July  last,  had  pnt  it  into  the  hands  of  a  printer,  who  com*' 
municated  a  proof-sheet  to  one  of  the  king's  ministers,  the  court  de 
Blaclas.  This  gentleman  desired  the  director-General  of  the  police, 
M.  Beugnot,  to  see  Camot,  and  expostulate  with  him  on  the  im« 
poprie^  of  sending  f<Mrth  opinions  into  the  world  which  he  must  have 
known  from  his  own  experience  to  have  produced  such  misery  in 
France. 

'  *  M.  Beugnot  sent  for  M.  Caraot,  and  communicated  to  him  tha 
oonversatioD  he  had  with  the  king's  minister.  Camot  said,  *  that  tha 
only  motive  he  had  for  printing  the  memorial,  which  (he  said)  he 
never  intended  to  offer  for  sale,  was,  that  the  king  might  read  it,  as 
he  thought  that  kings  seldom  read  any  manuscript  works.*— ^  If  that 
is  yeur  only  motive  (said  M.  Beugnot),  then  I  will  engage  that  tha 
king  should  read  it  in  manuscript,  and  will  inform  yon  to  marrow  if 
Ins  majesty  has  any  objection  to  its  being  printed.* 
'  *  On  tlu)  followmg  day  M.  Beugnot  informed  M.  Camot  that  his 
migesty  had  read  it,  but  that  he  thought  it  might  as  well  not  be  prin*' 
ted  for  the  present  *  In  that  case  (said  M.  Carnot)  it  shall  remain 
in  manuscript.'— Only  a  few  copies  in  manuscript  were  circulated 
among  M.  CJamot's  particular  friends,  and  it  is  from  one  of  those 
copies  that  I  have  made  the  translation.  A  short  time  after,  the 
memorial  was  printed,  but  in  a  garbled  and  mutilated  state  ;  in  coiia 
sequence  of  which  the  author  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Editors  of  tha 
French  papers^  in  which  he  stated  that  the  memorial  was  printed 
without  hb  knowledge/ 

We  vrill  make  extracts  from  the  memoirs  of  Carnot^ 
fubjoined  by  M.  Goldsmith  to  this  translation  of  his 
pamphlet,  that,  at  all  events,  our  readers  may  look  into 
ibe  heart  of  the  maa  as  well  as  study  his  head.   Prude* 
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homme,  a  pupil  hi  his  own  school,  fiaya  k  U  <^  Cmaei 
of  the  Resolution/'  The  reign  of  the  conventioa  is  i«* 
markable  for  a  depraYity,  unknown  in  the  history  of  other 
nations.  We  shall  seek,  in,  yain,.for  a  people  where  crimo 
was  so  long  exercised,  and  with  so  much  impunity  as  m 
France.  The  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens  were  mere  piqipets  oi 
guilt,  compared  with  the  one  Imndred  and  fifty  conTeB« 
tionalists  of  France  !'* 

*  The  return  of  the  Bourbons  produced  in  France  an  nniTersal  biint 
of  enthusiasm — they  were  welcomed  with  au  iuexpressible  overflowii^ 
of  the  h^art ;  die  old  Republicans  sincerely  participated  in  the  goi»- 
Bion  joy.  Napoleon  had  oppressed  them  in  particular  so  yery  sererely* 
Ail  the  classes  in  society  had  suffered  to  such  a  degree,  that  not  a  man 
could  be  found  who  did  not  feel  a  sort  of  intoxication,  and  who  did  net 
deliTer  himself  up  to  the  most  consoling  hopes  ;  but  the  horison  did 
not  remain  long  uncovered  with  clouds,  joy  continued  but  for  a  m^ 
ment  Those  who  retnmed  after  stach  a  lon^  absence,  thcaght,  appa- 
rently, to  find  France  as  it  was  in  1789  ;  but  the  generation  was  almost 
entirely  renewed,  the  youth  of  the  present  day  has  been  brought  up  ia 
other  principles  :  the  love  of  glory  above  all  has  struck  deep  root :  it 
has  become  the  most  distinguished  attribute  of  the  national  character. 
£xalted  by  continual  successes  for  twenty  years,  it  had  met  with  a 
■mall  degree  of  irritation  by  a  momentary  reverse — ^nnfortanately  il 
has  received  a  deep  wound  from  the  conduct  of  the  new  Sovereign. 

*  Formerly  the  Kings  of  England  came  to  render  homage  to  the 
Kings  of  France,  as  to  their  Sovereigns  :— ^but  Louis  XVIII.  has,  on 
the  contrary,  decfairedto  the  Prince  R^ent  of  England,  that  underGon^ 
he  owed  his  crown  to  hiih  :  and  when  his  countrymen  flew  to  meet 
him,  and  in  order  to  decree  that  crown  to  him  by  an  unanimous  vote 
of  the  nation,  he  was  instructed  to  answer,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  re- 
ceive it  from  thdr  hands,  that  it  was  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers^ 
Then  were  our  hearts  closed — they  were  silent 

*  It  is  thus  that  Louis  XY HI .  was  made  to  begin  his  part  in  the  midit 
of  OB  by  the  mosjb  violent  of  aQ  outrages  which  a  sensible  and-amiaUe 
peoplq|CMjMj]||yfe  However,  we  havej^j^^e  no  calculations  in  our 
eacri^n^OwBEr  theson  of  Louis  IX.  and  of  Henry  IV.  We  smoothed 
the  way  to  tjRHnrene  for  him  by  shewing  our  eajgemess.  to  adhere  to 
the,  perhaps,  mconsiderate  measures  of  ^e  Provisional  Government ; 
Si  the  liveliness  of  our  satisfaction  we  had  spontaneously  abandoned 
our  conquests,  we  gave  np  fi-om  our  national  limits  that  flourishing 
Belgium,  which  joined  its  wishes  to  our's  for  its  re-union  to  France* 
A  stroke  of  the  pen  sufficed  to  make  us  give  up  those  superb  countries 

'which  all  the  forces  in^£uro|^e  would  not  have  been  able  to  take  ftoni 
{is  in  j^n^ea^^^^ll^^^^i^  ^^^  viaAer  the  neosssity  of  imilatiif 
ifb. Usurpers,  ^HHSneing  able  to  become  kings  by  the  assent  of 
the  people,  maklpPiSelyes  Kings  by  the  Grace  of  God  ?  Did  he  not 
Uov9  that  Ve  have  had  Napokon^  by  the  Grace  of  Gon^  and  that  ir 
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"Was  by  tht  Grace  of  God,  that  the  most  powerful  bare  been  always* 
and  win  be  always  seen  to  reign. 

*  Louis  caused  himself  to  be  preceded  by  procJamatioDS^  which  pro* 
ntised  an  obliTiwi  of  the  past;  which  prwnised  to  preserve  to  each 
mart  his  situatioo,  his  honours,  his  salary.  la  what  manner  hav^ 
Ikis  Comsellors  made  him  keep  his  promise  ?  By  causing  him  to 
drire  from  the  Selmteall  those  who  might  have  appeared  guilty  in  hi« 
^es,  had  he  not  promised  to  forget  every  thing*  But  not  an  indiTidual 
wi  thoM  against  whom  the  pnbKc  opinion  was  raised*-«not  ono  of 
tkose  who,  by  tho  poisctt  of  their  flattery  to  Napoleon,  had  reduced 
Ae  French  to  &e  mst  degree  of  debasement  Thus  it  appears  more 
smd  more  evident,  that  flattery  is  the  first  want  of  Princes,  undef 
whatsoever  title  they  nnay  reign« 

'  In  tlie  same  manner  were  excluded,  with  the  most  extreme  .diK* 
gCDoei  those  functionaries  of  a  secondary  class,  whom  perhaps  aa 
excessive  lof«  of  liber^  might  have  led  astray.  It  is  true  that  they 
hafVe  not  as  yet  been  tormally  proscribed  ;  they  are  not  as  yet  ^iveii 
up  to  the  tribunals,  but  they  are  pmnted  out  by  the  very  fact  of  their 
dismissal  in  their  districts,  to  the  animadversion  of  their  feHow-Hnti* 
zens,  as  bang  suspected  persons,  and  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of 
Gofvemment  ;  they  are  marked  with  the  seal  of  reprobation ;  and,  if 
military  men  be  sparied  a  Kttle  :<— if  there  appear  a  disposition  to  par- 
don their  victories,  which  they  are  content  with  only  marking  by  tho 
appelktion  of  impious,  the  reason  may  be  easily  conjectured.—- Oh  ! 
how  many  heroic  actions  are  condemned  to  oblivion,  if  they  be  not  put 
down  to  the  account  of  crimes  !' 

'  The  promises  of  the  king  should  have'  confidence  to  all  citizens  ; 
and  notwithstanding  this,  inquietude  hovers  over  them  more  and  more 
—«it  hovers  over  their  ^dstence — over  their  honour — over  their  pro* 
peities.  '  Men  aro  distniBtful  of  the  last  thought  of  a  man  whom  pei^ 
sons  have  caused  already,  in  so  short  a  time,  so  often  to  elude  hm 

Sromises.  People  are  desirous  to  believe  that  those  wrong  measures 
o  not  proceed  from  himself*  but  they  inflict  on  that  account  a  wound 
flo  leas  deep  on  the  Rojral  dignity.  To  pardon  is  not  to  forget  ;— 
to  forget,  gains  hearts,  whilst  pardon  ulcerates  them.  If  die  persons 
of  KiB^  be  justly  held  sacred,  ought  not  their  words  to  be  so  like* 
wise,  and  shew  a  superiority  to  all  subterfuge  ?  Is  that  thoMhe  loy« 
aity  of  character  which  peo^  are  pleased  always  to  look  upon  as  the 
most  noble  appanage  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  ? 

'  When  the  power  of  a  King  over  his  people  is  compared  to  that 
of  a  father  over  his  family,  the  fiction  is  a  happy  one  ;  but  it  is  far, 
very  far  from  the  truth.  Men  speak  rather  of  whi(t  ought  to  be,  but 
not  of  that  which  can  be— «tiU  less  of  what  is.  A  good  father  does 
not  establish  odious  distinctions  among  his  children.  His  real  quali« 
ty  of  father  inspires  him  with  sentiments  which  are  the  inimitable 
work  of  nature,  and  cannot  belong  to  a  Sovereign^  who  is  nothing 
more  than  a  Sovereign.  In  a  word,  a  father  is  not  vindictive ;  he 
often  pardons  after  threatening ;  but  ho  never  punishes  after  having 
promised  to  forget,  2  i>  3 
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,  'It  is  impossible  to  oonced  that  we  experience  this  ^ifleireiice  ii 
an  acnte  manner.  The  return  of  the  Lities  has  not  produced  Ik 
affect  which  was  expected  from  them— the  fusion  or  parties  is  so 
operation  which  has  not  been  performed  :  so  far  from  that,  partiei, 
'  q{  which  a  vestige  hardly  remained,  hare  been  renewed.  They  look 
at  each  other-«&ey  watch  each  ether-^there  is  no  longer  either  r^ 
conciliation  or  abandonment — ^fabe  attempts-^fiUle  incanncsac» 
retrogade  steps— «trange  interpretations  giren  to  solemn  eaga^ 
ttients,  h&ve  prodnced  &tnist  and  disquietude.  The  govenment  his 
not  employed  the  means  which  were  at  its  <tispo8aU-it  has  paialyBed 
a  part— it  has  tomed  that  part  agunst  itsdf,  by  deelanng  itsdf 
against  it 

*  Those  persons  are  very  cnlpable,  or  very  btind,  who  have  ««- 
xnenced  by  detaching  from  the  cause  of  the  prince  evory  thing  wlucfa 
had  IxMne  the  name  of  patriot,  that  is  to  say,  seven-eighths  of  the  as* 
tion't  and. have  changed  them  into  a  hostile  population,  in  themidit 
cif  another  to  whom  they  have  indirectly  given  a  transcendmt  pfe* 
ference.  If  yon  wish  to  appear  at  court  with  same  distinctioD,  taka 
giood  care  that  yon  do  not  mention  that  you  were  one  of  the  twenty- 
five  millions  of  citizens  who  defended  their  country  with  aome  degns 
of  courage  against  hostile  invasion  ;  lor  you  will  receive  for  aoswer 
that  *  those  twenty*five  millions  of  pretended  citizens  were  twenty* 
five  millions  of  rebels  ;  and  that  those  pretended  enemies  are,  and 
always  have  been,  friends.'-^But  yon  ought  to  say,  that  voa  hsis 
tad  the  happiness  to  have  been  Chouans,  or  Vendeans,  or  deseitasi 
or  Cossacks,  or  English,  or.  Anally,  that  having  remained  in 
France;  yon  never  soUcited  a  place  under  the  ephemeral  goveramats 
which  preceded  the  restoration,  but  for  the  purpose  H  betrafiog 
them  more  conveniently,  and  hastening  their  downfall.  Thai  indettl 
wiU  your  fidelity  be  extolled  to  the  skies ;  you  will  reoeive  the  tm- 
ler  congratulations-— the  decorations— pthe  aroetioaate  answais  of  d 
the  royal  family. 

*  Behold,  then,  that  which  is  teinied  extinguishing  the  spirit  w 
Party — not  to  see  any  where  but  Frenchmen^-^brothcis  who  haw 
sworn  never  to  call  to  remembrance  their  ancient  quarrels.  But  who 
does  not  see  what  this  leads  to  ?  Who  does  not  see  we  are  thus  pr&* 
pared  for  the  debasement  of  every  thing  which  has  taken  a  part  in  the 
Bevolution-^to  the  abolition  of  every  thing  which  belongs  to  fiheisi 
ideas— to  the  restoration  of  national  property-^4o  the  resnirectioD  of 
all  those  prejudices  which  weaken  a  people. 

*  According  to  the  tactique  always  used  in  similar  casest  only  th<ns 
are  first  attached  who  have  been  the  most  distinguished,  fmr  the  par-* 
pose  of  proceeding  successively  to  others,  and  finishing,  by  involTiaC 
in  .the  same  proscription,  every  one  who  more  neariy  or  more  '*"*'!2 
took  any  part  whatever  in  the  revolution-^-rto  retrogade  if  pw^blo 
back  to  the  fedal  system  to  the  estaUishment  of  serfs-^io  these  w 
days  of  the  Huly  Inquisition,  the  mom  of  which  is  commencinir  ^ 
dawn  agaw  over  the  piwinces  of  Spain^ 
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'The  French  Revolution  was  a  composition  of  heroism  and  cruelty*- 
of  sublime  touches  and  monstrous  disorders— But  all  families  which 
remained  in  France  were  obliged  to  take  a  part  more  or  less  active  ia 
.tiiat  revolution.— All  have  made  sacrifices  more  or  less  affecting*— -all 
liave  furnished  children  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  that  defence 
lias  been  glorious*-all  were  consequently  interested,  that  success  mig^t 
^crown  the  enterprise : — ^The  contraiy  has  happened.  Then  those  who 
Kad  shewed  themselves  fki  opposition  to  that  Revolution  endeavoured 
to  mak^  it  appear  under  the  most  unfavourable  aspect .  Glorious 
events  afe  forgotten  or  disfigured,  an  affected  contempt  is  turned'  to- 
mrards  acts  of  devotedness  ^ich  have  not  been  attended  with  any  re* 
•nit ;  and  tife  cry  of  indignation  is  re-echoed  against  those  who  may 
baveparticipated  in  any  manner  in  any  thing  which  has  been  done. 

^  *  Flad  any  tiling  ren^aiAed  to  us,  after  ao  many  labours  and  so  many 
victories,  W0  should  I00&  upon  it  as  a  trophy  to  which  we  should  be 
happy  to  attach  our  recollections.  In  like  manner  an  eagerness  ii 
displayed  to  force  the  restitution  of  every  conquest  which  we  h  ave 
'madt,  for  fear  that  there  might  remain  any  traces  of  that  glory  which 
lUpublicans  had  acquired,  because  that  gioiy  was  thought  to  reflecs 
shame  on  the  opposite  party :  but  this  same  glory  had  become  our 
idol — ^it  absorbed  all  die  thoughts  of  the  brave  soldiers  whose  wounds 
had  obliged  them  to  quit  the  con^bat :— all  the  Hopes  of  our  youth  who 
were  making  their  first  campaigns— *An  unexpected  stroke  has  brought 
it  low :  we  feel  in  our  hearts  a  void  similar  to  that  which  a  lover  finds 
who  has  lost  the  object  of  his  passion :— every  thing  which  he  seeii« 
every  Uimg  which  he  hears,  renews  his  griei  This  sentiment  renders 
oar  ^stence  uncertain  and  painful ;  every  one  searches  to  dissimulate 
that  wound,  which  he  feels  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  We  regard 
ourselves  brought  low,  notwithstanding  20  years  of  continual  tri* 
irnipbs,  because  we  have  lost  one  game  alone,  which  unfortunately  was 
that  of  honour,  and  which  made  the  guide  of  our  destinies. 

*  But  this  sickly  and  disordered  state  of  things  cannot  remain ;  it  19 
m  degree  of  blindness  much  to  be  deplored,  which  has  seized  a  party 
almost  too  small  to  be  perceptible,  and  which  party,  admitted  t6  share 
in  a  glory  which  nothing  can  efface,  affects  to  degrade  eveiy  thing 
which  form  the  national  glory,  and  appears  not  to  have  enteml  into 
the  bosom  of  their  mother  country,  but  to  debase  it,  after  having  for 
•o  long  a  time  torn  it  in  pieces.  But  that  nation  will  soon  have  reeo* 
Tered  from  that  fit  of  stupefiiction  which  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
coalition  without  precedent  must  have  naturally  produced  in  her— 
which  coalition  can  never  again  be  renewed ;  she  has  again  resumed 
the  sensibihty  of  what  her  own  strength  is.  Those  who  were  thought 
to  have  been  annihilated,  are  only  dispersed,  and  should  such  another 
crusade  recommence,  the  great  people  (unfortunately  up  to  this  vei^ 
day  too  confident)  would  most  probabty  know  how  to  profit  from  their 
^perience,  to  fortify  themselves  against  that  unskilfmnesB  and  trea* 
chery  which  delivered  them  up  to  the  dtscrt tion  of  her  eneniies.    A 
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,  handful  of  de&eiteri,  who  had  falleD  into  oblivioD,  and  wha  did  .not 
.appear  but  to  gather  the  fruits  of  a  victory  in  which  diey  had  taken  no 
party  which  now  have  no  support  from  that  league  which  conquered 
for  them,  and  who  now  find  themselv^  thrown  into  the  midst  of  an 
immense  population,  imbued  with  liberal  ideas,  cannot  impose  on  that 
population  for  any  lung  time,  and  it  would  be  an  ill  calculaticm  on  Adlr 
part  to  suffer  the  predomiuent  dispositions  of  the  people  to  appear. 
The  extinction  of  all  parties  is  the  only  thing  which  suits  them,  and 
which  suits  every  one. 

'  It  is  in  the  constitutional  chart  (hat  we  should  search  for  the  com- 
mpn  safety ;  that  contaius  a  guarantee  for  the  safehr  of  us  all>  upon 
which  he  can  rcly-^if  we  do  not  suffer  it  to  be  entrenched  upon.  But 
It  is  neceisary  for  this  purpose  that  the  truth  should  reach  the  ears  of 
the  sovereign,  and  that  he  should  not  suffer  his  flatterers  to  cause  him 
to  deviate  from  the  dispoi^itions  of  that  fundaonental  law  which  is  his 
own  work.  The  two  chambers  must  continue  to  display  that  character 
^hich  they  have  already  shewn  on  some  occasions.  It  is  indispansably 
necessary  that  the  new  elections  which  are  to  take  place  be  not  the 
fruit  of  cunning  or  intrigue.  ,  The  true  patriots,  that  is  to  say,  those 
who  have  fought  for  their  country^  constitute'  every  where  an  inunense 
majority ;  it  belorigs  to  them  alone  to  give  a  good  representative  body 
to  the  nation  ;  they  have  only  to  return  such  citizens  as  are  dbtin* 
jgULshedfor  their  former  probity,  the  fathers  of  famiUes,  the  purchasers 
of  national  property^  men  interested  in  every  way  to  prevent  the  nation 
from  falling  into  debasement,  in  order  that  neither  anarchy  or  despotism 
should  again  raise  their  heads. 

^[The  military  returned  to  their  homes  are  the  depositaries  of  the  na« 
tional  glory,  and  above  all,  for  the  preservation  of  that  imporiunate 
glory,  which  certain  men  shew  a  disposition  to  tarnish.  Let  those 
brave  men  feel  sensibly  that  that  glory  is  at  this  day  not  their  onlj 
recompense,  but  the  paladium  of  whatever  liberty  remains  to  us. 

'  Far  from  me  be  the  most  distant  thought  which  could  afford  the 
least  pretext  for  new  troubles.  On  the  contrary,  1  complain  bitteriy 
of  those  which  some  men  are  endeavouring  to  excite  by  forming  new 
parties :  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  there  were  no  parties  at  the  time  of 
Napoleon's  resignation  ;  it  is  certain  that  parties  now  exist,  and  it  is 
assaiedly  not  the  form«r  republicans  who  have  excited  them.  It  was 
not  they  who  hll  the  journals  with  diatribes  against  themselves ;  it  was 
^  ju)t  they  who  caused  incendiary  writings  against  the  constitutional 
chart  to  be  hawked  about,  which  chart  is  their  guarantee.  It  was  not 
they  who  counselled  his  Majesty  to  elude  the  accomplishment  of  such 
promises  as  were  favourable  to  them,  and  to  fail  in  his  royal  word. 
Why,  contrary  to  that  word,  arc  distinctions,  made,  and  those  distinc- 
tions naarked  more  strongly  than  ever,  between  those  who  remained 
attached  to  the  person  ot  the  kiugj  and  those  who  remained  attached 
to  the  soil  of  their  country.  That  distinction  was  natural  so  long  as 
^  one  was  in  arms  against  th^  other,  but  it  ought  to  have  been  ej^icsd 
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mm  BOOH,  as  the  former  repassed  the  sea  which  separated  thenh  When 
they  set  their  feet  again  on  their  natal  soil,  they  then  pretend  t^ 
retom  as  conquerors,  who  were  reckoned  as  nothbg  in  the  crisis  wfaidb 
]ias  just  passed.* 

31.  Carnot  was  horn  at  Nolay  in  Burgundy,  in  1753  ; 
his  father  was  an  advocate ;  not  rich,  but  respectable ;  he 

£  laced  his  son  early  in  the  artillery,  in  which  professioa 
e  made  rapid  progress.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
.revolution,  be  was  a  captain  in  the  service;  and,  not- 
ivithstanding  he  owed  his  advancenaent  to  the  Prince  de 
*Coiid6,  he  openly  became  a  violent  republican. 

'  In  September  1791,  the  department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  electei 
him  a  member  of  the  Leg^isjative  body.  One  of  his  first  public 
speeches  which  he  there  delivered  was  for  the  impeachment  of  th0 
Frendi  Princes  of  the  blood.  .  He  afterwards  proposed  substituting 
Serjeants  for  officers,  and  made  a  motion  that  the  principle  of  passive 
obedience  to  the  officers  should  be  erased  from  the  regulations  of  the 
army.  Hts  next  motion  was,  that  300,000  pikes  should  be  manu- 
factured for  the  purpose  of  arming  the  sans  culottes.  On  the  9th  of 
June,  1792,  be  obtained  a  decree  to  honor  the  memory  of  General 
The(^)ald  Dillon,  who  was  murdered  at  Lisle  by  his  own  soldiers. 

*  After  the  IO*h  of  August,  Cambt  was  sent  to  the  army  of  Marshal 
Lnckner,'to  notify  the  abolition  of  Royahv.  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  convention,  and  voted  for  the  deadi  of  Louis  XVL 
"without  an  appeal  to  the  people.  Shortly  after  that  unfortunate 
catastrophe  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
the  army  of  the  north,  where  on  the  field  of  battle  he  cashiered  Gene* 
ral  Gratien,  who  had  retired  before  the  enemy,  and  he  himself  march- 
ed at  the  head  of  his  columns.  On  his  return  to  the  convention  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  that  conmiittee  of  general  safety  which  f^overn- 
ed  in  the  name  of  the  convention,  and  was  itself  governed  by  Robers- 
pierre,  to  whom  alone  the  sanguinary  measures  which  characterized 
the  reign  of  terror  were  afterwards  imputed.  Then  began  Camof  s 
^reat  influence  in  military  affairs  :  being  master  of  all  the  plans  which 
were  deposited  in  the  public  offices  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  he 
directed  the  operations  of  the  French  armies,  shewed  himself  ex- 
tremely jealous  in  this  species  of  glory,  and  even  wanted  to  claim  the 
success  of  the  battle  of  Maubeuge,  gained  by  Jonrdan^  at  which  he 
was  present,  as  conunissioner  from  the  convention.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  the  plans  and  instmctioHS  he  delivered  in  the  name  of  the 
committee  of  pubUc  safety,  contiibuted  to  the  victories  of  the  French, 
(to  Ae  1st  of  Aprilj  1794^  he  canstd  the  ezecntiw  council  to  he 
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aboli^heil,  which  was  succeeded  by  twelve  acting  eommissioners  r  0B 
the  5th  of  May  followiDg  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  ooHTenfiaB. 

*  Carnot  has  been  reproached  with  signing  all  tjiose  sangninaij 
decrees  with  Roberspierre  and  others,  which  brought  so  much  iiHse^ 
e&  France,  although  he  occupied  himself  in  the  committees  of  public 
«nd  general  safety,  principally  with  military  affiuxs,  nay  CTen  some 
of  the  most  atrocious  official  letters  were  signed  by  1dm,  BiQiiacI  <fe 
Varennes  and  Banrere,  to  which  Roberspierre^s  name  is  not  affixed : 
the  Mowing  one  addressed  to  Joseph  le  Bod,  the  pro-CoiMrel,  at 
ilrras,.  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed.    It  is  dated  Ittd  Nor. 
1703,  and  is  extriacted  from  the  Mottiteur. — *  T>eu  coUeagne,-^joa  are 
to  take  the  most  energetic  measures,  which  the  public  safety  re^piro. 
Continue  in  your  revolutionary  attitude— The  anmesty  which  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  deceitful  constitution  of  1791,  is  a  crime  wluob  eansot 
l>e  palliated  by  others.    Delinquencies  against  a  republic  are  not  to  be 
forgiven — ^they  are  expiated  by  the  sword.    Cause  the  travelling  ex« 
pences  of  the  denunciators  to  be  discharged  by  the  treasury ;  thqr  have 
deserved  well  of  their  country.    Shake  fire  and  sword  over  the  heads 
c^  traitors.    Always  fnarch  on  this  revolutionary  Hne  which  you  boldly 
trace  out :  the  committee  applaud  your  labours.    AH  those  measoies 
are  not  only  permitted  to  you,  but  c^^mmanded  by  your  mission.' 

*  The  violent  measures  adopted  at  Orange,  in  the  department  of 
Taucluse,  are  particularly  aacnbed  to  Caraot  When  Rjoberspieire 
fell,.  C^ffnot  continued  in  the  tonunittes,  and  he  then  aecnse'd 
Carrier  and  Turreau  with  their  sanguinary  conduct  in  La  Vendee, 
In  a  report  which  he  made  to  the  convention,  on  the  2d  of  Jan.  1705, 
lespecUng  the  successes  of  the  French  army  in  Fhmdexs.  and  HoHaod^ 
Carnot  endeavoured  to  revive  the  decree  of  Roherspierre,  that  no 
quarter  should  be  given  to  the  English.  This  motion  excited  mn» 
murs,  and  Tallieu  accused  him  of  aping  Barrere,  Whtn  the  latter 
was,  in  his  turn,  accused  by  the  convention  jointly  with  CoDot 
D*Herbois  and  Billaud  de  Varennes,  as  accomplices  in  Roberspiene^s 
cruelties,  and  were  ultimately  sentenced  to  be  deported  to  Cayenne : 
an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  Robert  Lindet  and  Carnot ;  of  the 
latter  it  was  said,  by  Bourdon  de  L^Oise,  <  that  he  was  the  man  whs 
oiganized  victory,'  yet  Carnot  was  not  much  inclined  to  be  exempted 
from  the  charges  in  which  Barrere  ^nd  the  others  were  implicated.' 

Suoh  was  the  conduct^  such  the  principles  of  a  man  emi- 
Deutly  gifted  with  talent  to  embellish  pernicioua  counsel,  ajid 
to  gild  dangerous  example ;  he,  however,  decidedly  possesses 
one  merit,  that  of  consistency. 

The  following  extract  from  a  speeoh  he  made  in  the  Tri* 
bnnat,  in  the  lOth  Foreal,  1804,  is  strongly  characteresticxkf 
his  principles. 
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'  Behold  (said  be)  into  what  an  abyss  they  wuh  to  drag  yon ! 
Sy  directing  agsdnst  yon  the  double  accnsation,  the  dilemma  of 
barbarity  or  of  weakness,  they  wish  to  bring  yon  to  agree  that3roa 
>rere  all  the  accomplices  of  Roberspierre — the  one  party  by  cruelty, 
•the  other  by  cowardice.;  but  citizens,  it  is  only  the  abbettors  of 
the  system  ofdehasementy  or  of  the  ahsolvte  dissolution  of  the  ««- 
tionai  representatioHy  who  eiUier  do  not  know  how,  or  do  not  wish 
to  answer  such  pitifuf  arguments.  I  myself,  citizens,  declare,  that 
on  eveiy  occasion  you  have  done  that  which  you  ought  to  do— that 
ymi  could  not  have  followed  a  difierent  line,  without  overturning 
the  basis  of  the  democracy  to  which  you  have  sworn.  Citizens, 
we  are  in  this  place  discussing  principles — ^we  are  considering  of 
the  manner  of  avenging  the  national  representation,  for  tlie  out* 
rag^es  which  are  perpetually  committed  against  it  on  pretence  of 
excusing  it, 

'  You  are  the  delegates  of  a  free  people  :  that  people  have  not 
stripped  themselves  of  their '  rights  for  you ;  it  is  on  the  contrary 
for  preserving  them  that  they  have  sent  you  hither.  You  are  not 
here  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  laws,  but  to  frame,  declare, 
and  promulgate  those  which  are  the  expression  of  their  own  wifil 
You  have  received  a  tacit  but  imperative  mandate,  not  from  your 
respective  departments— by  no  means  from  any  one  section  of  the 
people — ^but  from  the  whole  collective  people;  it  is  their  will 
which  makes  the  law,  not  yours:  thiB  declaration  of  rights  has 
expressly  told  you  so :  it  tells  you  that  the  law  is  the  expression  of 
the  general  will.  Your  manner  of  seeing  things,  even  though  it 
should  have  been  better,  cannot  be  substituted  in  place  of  that  of 
the  people ;  and  it  is  not  your  own  proper  opinion  which  you  can 
here  express,*  but  that  of  your  constituents,  that  is  to  say,  that 
which  you,  in  your .  own  consciences,  believe  to  be  not  the  best  in 
Itself,  but  that  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen.  If  you  believe  that 
the  majority  is  in  an  error,  enlighten  them.  But  should  they 
obstinately  persevere  in  wishing  Uiat  which  even  in  your  opi- 
nion might  be  against  your  interests,  you  ought  either  to  renga  or 
vote  as  they  »pect  Such  is  the  irrefragable  principle  of  a  re- 
presentative democracy;  otherwise,  citizens,  we  must  renounce 
.the  popular  government;  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  declare  that 
we  are  under  an  aristocratical  re^imey  and  that  we  thought  if 
would  be  better  to  substitute  the  will  of  seven  hundred  individuals 
chosen  by  the  people,  in  place  of  the  will  of  the  people  them* 
selves. 

*  The  people  may  sometimes  deceive  themselves  but  they  are 
never  to  be  considered  as  guilty — for  they  would  be  so  against 
themselves-^and  besides,  citizens,  we  are  not  to  believe  that  that 
80rt  of  instinct — that  feehng  received  from  nature,  is  less  certain 
than  our  reasoning;  experience  is  not  often  \n  favour  of  specula* 
five  truths. 
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' '  Now  cidzens,  those  decrees  with  wbidi  ihej  appear  to  reproich 
jon-^tfaose  contradictory  laws  which  it  wat  necessary  to  repeal, 
was  it  you  that  have  enacted  them  ?  Then  wmikl  you  hare  bees 
culpable  ;  or  supposing  that  you  have  yielded  to  what  joa  oen- 
ceiyed  to  bd  the  general  will,  when  you  voted  the  law  of  the 
Maximum  for  instance,  or  any  other,  the  question  was  not  to 
know  whether  you  merchants  or  yoa  philosophers  found  this  a 
bad  law,  but  if  the  people  wished  it  or  not  You  believed  that 
they  desired  to  have  it,  and  it  was  your  duty  to  believe  it,  after 
the  multitude  of  petitions  which  were  presented  to  you  on  tha 
subject:  you  have  decreed  it — ^you  have  done  your  duty.  How 
e?er  you  have  not  cei^^  in  your  discussions  to  discover  its  fiinlts; 
the  people  themselves  have  ascertained  them.— >You  have  repealed  Cbe 
law — ^you  have  still  done  your  duty. 

'  '  lliose  apparent  contradictions^fs^r  from  imputing  to  yoa  9 
wrong,  prove  on  the  contrary  ymir  steadiness  in  the  line  which 
istrM^d  out  to  you  by  the  declaration  of  rights  and  the  prindpit 
«f  representative  democracy. 

'  *  How  great  then  must  be  that  blindness  or  that  fatal  frenzy 
which  serves  the  designs  of  Aristrocracy  and  Royabsm  so  veiy  ably 
to  desire  that  the  convention  should  appear  guilty  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  of  self  accusation,  and  self  disparagement— *that  people 
whom  they  (the  convention)  have  represented  as  they  ougfait — wh€0 
tbey  have  constantly  served  with  zeal  and  dignity.  Would  you  wish 
to  call  on  tbem  to  gather  the  fruits  of  the  numerous  sacrifices  wfaidi 
Ihey  have  made  ?  Lay  aside  your  dissentions--*adjoum  your  quaireliy 
aad  give  them  a  government,  for  you  have  none.  It  is  necssary  f<v 
rou  to  say,  citizens,  the  apprdiension  of  an  extravagant  responsibility 
caused  its  dissolution.* 

He  from  that  period  was  no  longer  employed  in  either  of  the 
Committees,-  but  retained  his  seat  as  member  of  the  ConventioD. 
When  the  directory  was  established  in  17U5,,  Carnot  was  mfM 
one  of  its  body,  and  for  s<»ne  time  retained  a  considenibe  shaN 
of  influence;  but  he  let  Barras  take  from  him  the  pert»folio  of 
war,  and  from  that  time  became  his  secret  enemy.      in   17^  < 

rty  having  been  formed  in  the  councils  against  the  directoiy^ 
sought  to  make  use  of  it  to  overthrow  his  adversary;  tUi 
party  which  had  otlier  views,  was  not  his  dupe;  but  he  was  him- 
self tricked  by  Larevelliere,  who  by  Barras's  direction,  seemed 
for  a  very  short  time  willing  to  aid  him,  but  afterward  suddenly 
joined  his  rncmies,  who  then  involved  him  in  the  proscriptioD  of 
the  4th  -  of  September,  1707. '  It  was  singular  enough  to  set 
Carnot,  an  inflpxible  Jacobin,  and  a  man  who  voted  for  th« 
death  of  his  king,  accused  of  fiivouriog  a  counter  revolationin 
support  of  the  Bourbsns.  He,  however,  avoided  being  hanishra 
to  Cayenne  by  eacapin*  to  Germany,  where  he  published  a  wot 
asplanatory  of  his  conduct.    In  this  pamplet  which    is   eatitka 
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*  An  Answer  to  BaiHeid»'  Caradt  shews  fainself  as  well  mmdM 
with  reasons*  when  he  attacks  his  aecemplices,  as  wsak  mhem 
be  pretends  to  justify  himself,  tfecondades  by  declarfng,  that  'ii« 
is  still  the  irreconcilcable  foetD  kings;'  a  dedatatton  not  a  litke 
ivmarkidsle,  when  it  is  remembered  that  Camot  printed  his  book 
onder  the  pcoteiction  of  the  kings  who  have  aiforaed  him  an  asw- 
Jum  against  the  rage  of  the  demagogues.  A  short  time  after  ha 
paUished  a  supplement  lo  this  w6rk,  which  contains  personalities 
•tin  more  violent.  These  memoirs  re-printed  at  Paris  in  17dS>« 
were  read  there  with  eagerness  by  the  enemies  of  the  directorr^ 
which  then  governed;  it  then  issued  an  order  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  printers ;  but  the  blow  was  stmck,  and  Camot,  by  pub* 
lishing  ths  crimes  of  his  former  colleagues,  contributed  to  ikem 
downfall,  which  soon  after  happened  on  the  18di  of  June»  17d9!, 
After  the  revolutioii  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  Camot  was  recalled 
to  France,  snd  appointed  Inspector  of  the  reviews,  in  February^ 
1800:  andonlbe  2d  of  April,  war-minister,  which  place  he  dii 
^idnot  keep  long,  but  resigned,  on  account  of  a  disagreenienl 
betwesn  him  and  Buonaparte,  although  it  is  well  known  that  the 
pbn  of  crossing  Mount  St.  Bernard,  which  led  to  the  battle  of ' 
Marengo,  was  planned  by  Carnot.  He  then  withdrew  inio  th« 
iMSom  ef.his  nimily,  and  was  called  to  theTribunat  on  the  Mi 
of  March,  1802.  He  there  shewed  the"  same  inflexibility  of  priiw 
ciple  by  which  he  was  alwap  distinguished :  he  frequently  alone 
opposed  the  government,  and  voted  agdnst  the  consulate  ior  life; 
and  when  it  was  proposed  to  confer  the  imperial  dignity  on  Buona- 
parte, Carnot  delivered  the  fdloRving  speech  against  it  in  the  Tribu^ 
nat^  on  the  lOdi  F/orea/,  1104. 

*  *  Among  the  public  speakers  who  have  proceeded  n»e,  and  al 
of  whom  have  supported  the  motion  of  our  coHeague  Curee,  many 
ksve  anticipated  the  objections  which  might  be  made  against  it. 
and  have  answered  them  with  as  much  force  of  talent  its  powers 
of  persoasiott:  they  have  given  an  example  of  a  moderaiioa 
which  1  'shall  endeavour  to  imitate,  by  proposing  other  obsenra« 
tions  which  appear  to  me  to  have  escaped  them  ;  and  as  for  thost 
who  sluitt  attribute  personal  motives  to  me  because  I  opposed  their 
opinions-— motives  altogether  unworthy  the  character  of  a  man 
estirely  devoted  to  his  country,  I  shall  consign  over  to  them,  as  a 
full  answer,  the  most  scrapulous  examination  of  my  political  con- 
duct since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  and  that  of  mj 
private  life.' 

'  *  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  diminish  the  praises  bestowed  on  4fie 
first  consnl:  were  we  indebted  to  Buonaparte  but  for  the  civil 
code  alone  his  name  should  deserve  to  be  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity. But  whatever  services  a  citizen  may  have  been  aUa 
to  render  to  posterity,  reason  dpposes  limits  to  the  national 
gratitude.      If  a  citiaen  haa  restored  public  liberty — ^£  he  kaa 
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^odbmpliBiied  the  preservatioii  of  bis  countiy,  fthall  the  rteoiiipeBtf 
which  shall  be  offered  him  be  the  sacrifice  of  this  veiy  saooMT 
liber^F? 

*'  From  the  moment  that  it  was  proposed  to  the  people  of  Fiance 
to  vote  upon  the  question  of  the  consulate  for  hie,  every  oae 
coidd  easi^  jude^e  that  there  existeda  latent  design,  and  ioRsee ais 
lllerior  object. 

*  *  1  voted  at  the  time  agaiost  the  coagalate  for  life;  I  sliaH  now 
vote  against  the  establishment,  of  mooarchy,  a»  l*  think  my  qu^-i 
lity  of  Tribnne  obliges  me  to  do ;  hut  it  shall  always  be  with  the 
necessary  caution  not  to  rause  the  spirit  of  party— it  shall  be  with« 
nut  persoiiatities-—without  any  other  passion  than  that  for  the  pdUic 
good,  and  also  acting  consistently  with  myself  in  the  defence  of 
the  popular  cause. 

*  *'  I^  always  professed  submission  to  the  ewt'mglaws,  even  when 
^y  displeased  me  most :  more  than  <Hice  I  have  been  the  Tictin 
of  my  devotedness  to  them,  and  I  shaE  not  at  this  day  pmsoe  a 
coDtiary  course.  1  declare  therefore  at  the  very  outset  tibat, 
though  I  am  combating  the  proposition  before  us,  tiie  moraeot 
a  new  order  of  thhigs  shall  be  established — that  it  shall  have  re- 
ceived  the  approbation  of  the  general  mass  of  the  citizens,  I  diafl 
he  the  first  to  conform  aH  my  actions  to  it — to  give  to  the  so- 
vieme  authority  of  aQ  the  marks  of  deference  which  the  oonstitntianl 
ieirachy  will  demand*  May  every  member  of  the  great  society  he 
able  to  put  forth  vows  eqnaUy  sincere,  and  eqoally  disinterested  as  my' 
own. 

*  *  I  shall  by  no  meains  enter  into  the  discussion  as  to-the  prefer-^ 
«Qce  which  iu  general  such  or  such   a  system  may  obtain  over 

,  such  or  such  another.  Volumes  without  number  are  extant  upon 
this  subject.  1  shall  confine  myself  to  examine  in  very  few  words 
and  in  the  most  simple  terms,  the.  very  particular  case  in  whidi 
circumstances  have  plared  us. 

*  ^  All  the  arguments  oflfered  to  us,  up  to  tliis  very  day,  for  the 
re-^tablishment  of  Monarchy  in  France,  are  reduced  ta  Ula 
assertion  that  without  it  there  exists  no  way  of  assuring  the  stalH^ 
lity  of  the  government  and  the  public  safety — of  escaping  from 
intestine  discord,  and  of  uniting  against  foreign  enemies: — ^thal 
the  republician  system  has  been  tried  in  vain  in  all  possible  ways — 
that  anarchy  has  bceu  the  only  result  of  such  great  efforts — a  ro- 
voliitioQ  probnged  and  continually  revived — the  perpetual  fear 
of  new  disordei-s,  and  consequently  a  universal  and  profound 
desire  of  seeing  the  Hereditaiy  government  re-established— diang- 
ing  the  dynasty  alone.    It  is  to  these  points  that  I  am  to  answer. 

'  *  I  shall  4»bserv^  in  the  first  place,  that  when  a  government  is 
vested  in  one  man,  it  is  by  no  means  an  assured  pledge  of  stability 
and  tranquillity.    The  doratioq  of  the  Roman  Empire  wai  not  longtr 
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Jtkan  that  of  ih€  lepaUic  had  been.    The  internal  trouUtt  nf  iEii« 

lempire  were   also  greater  and  crimes  more  muliiplied.    The  re* 

.pubUcan  pride   and  heroism^ts  masculine  virtues  were  replaced 

'hy  vanity  the  most  ridiculous,  bj  adulation  the  most  vile^  cupidity 

tbe  moat  unbridled — the  most  absolute  carelessness  as  to  the  national 

prosperity.    What  remedy  did  the  hereditary  quality  af  the  throne 

^tfonl  ?    Waa  it   not  regarded  iTs  the  lawful  inheritance  of  ^le 

house  of  Augustus  ?  Was  not  Dometian  the  son  of  ^espasiaur-a 

Caligula,  the  son  of  Gerinanicoa^— a  Camillus,  the  son  of  Marcus 

Aurtlius  ? 

'  *  In  France,  it  is  true  that  the  late  dynasty  was  upheld  for  eight 
hnndred  years,  but  were  the  people  the  less  tormented  on  &at 
account  ?  What  intestine  disorders— what  foreign  wars  weve  mider- 
tafcen  upon  the  pretence  of  the  rights  of  succession  which  the  idliances 
Moi  that  dynasty  with  foreign  powers  give  rise  to !  From  the  moment 
that  an  entire  nation  espouses  the  interests  of  one  family,  it  is  obliged 
to  interfere  in  numerous  events  which  otherwise  would  have  been  of 
the  most  perfect  indifference. 

*  *  We  could  not,  it  is  true,  establish  a  republican  regime  though 
we  have  attempted  it  under  difierent  fonn8,^more  or  less  democratic 
•—but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  of  all  the  coantitutions  which 
have  been  successively  tried  without  success,  there  is  not  one  that 
has  not  been  produced  in  the  midst  of  factions,  and  which  were 
not  the  o&pring  of  circumstances  as  imperious  as  fugitive.  Here 
.then  are  the  reasons  why  they  all  have  been  defective.  Bot  since 
the  18&  Brumaire.  we  liave  an  epoch  perhaps  unique  in  the  annals 
of  the  woiid,  to  provide  a  harbour  against  a  storm — ^to  establish 
hbeitj  on  solid  bases,  approved  by  experience  and  reason.-— After 
the  pei|ce  of  Amiens,  J^uonaparte  might  have  chosen  between 
the  lepublician  and  movnarchical.  system— he  might  have  done 
every  thing  he  wished^  he  would  not  have  met  with  the  slightest 
opposition. 

'  *  The  depot,  of  our  liberty  was  intrusted  to  him ;  had  he  fulfilled 
•  the  expectations  of  the  nation  which  had  judged  him  alooe  capable 
'  of  resolving  the  grand  problem  of  public  liberty  in  all  its  ^tended 
-bearings,  he  woidd  have  covered  lumself  with  matchless  glory— 
.It  is .  true  that  before  the  18th  Brumaire  the  state  was  falling  into 
dissolution,  and  that  absolute  power  has  drawn  it  from  the  bank 
of  the  abyss:  but  what  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  that?  That 
.whidi  every  one  knows — ^that  political  bodies  are  subject  to  mala- 
dies which  cannot  be  cured  but  by  violent  remedies ;  that  a  mo- 
menUry  dictatorshiy  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  liberty.    The  Romans,  who  are  so  jealous   of  it,  had  notwith* 
tCvidii^,  acknowledged  this  supreme  power  at  inteivals :  but  are 
we,  because  a  violent  remedy  has  saved  the  patient's  life,  to  be  al- 
ways administering  violent  remedies  ?  The  Fabu^  the  CincinnaH 
and  the  CamUli,  saved  Roiyian  liberty  by  absolute  power  but  they 
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did  ao  bfecsQte  diey  divatcd  tbcAisdfes  of  dnfpoirar  as  i 
postible— tbey  woukl  have  destroyed  liberty  by  the  very  act  bid 
they  attempted  to  retain  this  power*  Caesar  was  the  fitst  wiio 
wished  to  keep  it — ^hewas  its  Tictim,  but  libertvwas  anubilated 
for  ever.  Thus  every  thing  which  to  thy  day  baa  baea  asid  na 
abmrfnte  power,  proves  merely  the  necessity  of*  a  monentaiy  dio- 
tatorship  in  the  Crisis  of  the  state,  bat  not  that  of  a  peraianeat  and 
inmoreable  p&wer.' 

*  It  is  by  no  means  from  the  nature  of  their  gioverament  that  g^veat 
Republics  ere  deficent  in  stability :  the  reason  is,  that  bcsng^  va- 
provided  against  internal  storms,  it  is  always  violence  which  presides 
at  their  establishmeat.  One  alone  was  the  work  of  phikisopbyy  ar- 
gaaised  in  a  calm,  and  this^  republic  subsists  full  of  wisdom  and  vi- 
gour."— his  the  establishment  of  n(^h  America  which  present  tb^ 
phenomenon,  and  e^ery  day  their  prosperity  receives  additions  which 
astonish  the  other  nations ;  thus  it  has  been  reserved  fur  the  new 
world  to  instruct  the  old,  that  nations  may  subsist  in  peace  mder  t 
regime  of  liberty  and  equality.  Yes,  I  presume  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  wheii  an  order  of  things  can  be  established  without 
being  under  any  apprehension  of  the  influence  of  faction,  which 
thing  the  first  consul  might,  have  accompUshed,  particularly  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  and  which  be  has  it  still  in  his  power  to  do^t  is 
easier  to  form  a  republic  without  anarchy  than  a  Monarchy-  without 
despotism — ^for  how  can  we  conceive  a  limitation  which  is  not  illusory, 
in  a  government,  the  head  of  which  holds  the  entire  executive  force 
in  his  hands,  and  has  all  employments  to  bestow.  Men  speak  of  in- 
atitutioBS  which  they  say  are  cilculated  to  produce  this  effect ;  bat 
before  the  establishment  of  Monarchy  is  proposed,  should  not  those 
who  {HTopoee  it  have  been  able  to  convince  themselves  previously,  and 
also  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  those  who  are  to  vote  on  the  question 
that  such  institutions  are  in  the  order  of  possible  things — that  they  are 
not  such  metaphysical  abstractions  as  are  objected  to  the  coQtmy 
system  ?  So  far  as  we  have  gone  nothing  has  been  invented  to  mo- 
derate the  supreme  power,  such  as  is  teimed  intermediary  or  -privi- 
leged bodies.  But  is  not  the  remedy  worse  than  tlie  disease  ?  Far 
absolute  power  only  takes  away  liberty^  while  the  institotioo  of  pn- 
vileged  orders  takes  away  at  once  bow  liberty  and  equality ;  and  it- 
tli\>ngh,  even  in  the  first  dajrs  of  our  monarchy,  the  great  dignita- 
ries were  only  personal,  it  b  very  well  known  that  they  ahraya  ended 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  greaijiefs  in  becoming  hereditary.  Wififc- 
ont  doubt  there  would  not  be  any  rdom  for  hesitation  in  the  cheiiie 
if  an  hereditary  chief,  were  it  neceasaiy  for  us  to  have  one.  *  It  would 
be  absurd  to  compare  with  the  first  consul  the  pretentions  of  a  familjf 
fallen  into  just  contempt,  and  whose  sanguinary  and  vindictive  de- 
positions are  but  too  well  known. — The  recal  c^  the  house  of  Bouito 
would  renew  the  frightful  scenes  of  the  revolution,  and  preacriptiin 
would  be  most  assuredly  extended  to  the  pn^ieityi  as  weB  an  to  thi 
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yemms  of  almost  the  entire  of  the  dtisene  ;  hut  the  exclusion  of 
^that  dynasty  does  not  dmw  along  with  it  the  necessity  of  a  new  one. 
Are  there  men  who  hope  to  iuaten  the  hiippy  epoch  of  a  g^enend 
peace  by  elevating^  a  new  dynasty  to  the  throne  ?  Would  net  that  be 
l»ther  a  new  obstacle  Have  we  commenced  by  obtaining^  assurance 
that  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe  will  adhere  to  this  new  title  t 
And  if  they  do  not  consent  to  it,  shall  we  take  up  arms  to  force 
ibem  ■or,  alter  having  lowered  the  title  of  Consul  with  respect  tfl 
foreign  powex%  whilst  he  is  Empcuror  with  riespect  to  Frend^e^ 
dlone  f 

*  it,  is  necessary  to  state  that  Cabnot  was  the  only  member  of 
ihe  l^biuiate  which -voted  against  conferring  the  imperial  dignity  on 

BoOKAPAItTB. 

^  In  1606,  when  the  tribuma  was  suppressed,  Ca&not  again  it« 
tired  hito  private  life,  and  seen  after  published  a  work  on  Geometrf. 
He  is  not  a  rich  man,  his  only  property  consists  in  a  small  landed 
estate  near  Dunkirk.  It  is  well  known  that  he  did  not  enrich  him* 
$elf  by  the  rerolution.  He  remained  in  obscurity  from  that  time  tiB 
last  January,  when  the  Alhes  entered  France,  ^and  Camot  being  not 
oiaite  at  his  ease  respecting  his  fate,  should  the  B^mrbons  he  re^es- 
nbUshed,  offered  his  services  to  Buonaparte,  as  appears  by  the  (a^ 
tmrmg  fetter  wbidb  be  addressed  to  him,  and  which  was  origjiBally 
publi^ed  in  the  AniigalUcan  Monitor  on  Sunday  the  25th  of  8^ 
temberl^t. 

To  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Nmpoleon, 

Paris,  Jan,  24,  IS14. 

■*  ^imE,-!«4So  lomg  as  suiscess  crowned  your  enterprises,  I  abstainsd 
l^am  efferiag  such  services  io  your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty,  .^ 
laight  not  perhaps  have  been  agreeable  to  you.  Now  that  bad  fortune 
piito  f  o«tf  nnimess  to  the  grand  test,  I  no  longer  hesitate  to  ofier  your 
Majesty  the  feeble  means  which  I  still  possess.  Trifling,  indeed^ 
are  the  efibrta  of  a  man  who  has  passed  his  sixtieth  year ;  but  I  think 
that  the  example  of  an  old  sokuer,  whose  patriotic  sentiments  are 
well  knowJS,  BMiy  really  round  your  eagles  many  persons  who  have  not 
yet  made  up  tneir  minds  to  what  party  to  attach  themselves,  and 
who  may  allow  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  a  notion,  that  to  serve 
their  eoaatrf  woold  be  to  abandon  it.*-Those  are  not  my  sentiments, 
iiowever  I  have  diQered  with  you  as  to  the  titles  which  you  have 
assumed,  and  however  I  opposed  your  wishes  in  giving  to  France  a 
regal  government,  yet  now  that  our  common  country  is  threatened 
itf  A  foreign  invasroo,  as  well  as  that  of  having  the  old  dynasty  forced 
apon  IS,  a  dynasty  which  almost  every  Frenchman  had  sworn  to 
renounce,  the  restoration  of  which  can  only  subject  our  country  to  all 
Ihe  horrors  of  discord  and  persecution,  1  eagerely  wait  the  oppoiw 
^ity,  to  shew  you  and  my  countrymen,  that  I  have  determined  to 
$ght  for,  and  die  in  a  cause  which  I  always  have,  and  always  shaU 
|coD<ider  a  just  causa  that  was  &e  estabhsbOMI  of  a  repvblie  i^ 
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France.  lyfiUitnis  of  Frenclitnen  have  Hioisteiied  it  wifb  tiieir  blool; 
Tlie  manes  of  all  those  brave  warriors  who  have  died  on  the  field  of 
honor  call  aloud  for  every  Frenchman  to  defend  his  country  against 
foreign  invaders,  and  against  the  Bourbons. 

*  There  ia  still  time.  Sire,  for  you  to  conquer  a  glorious  peace,  and 
1^0  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  acquire  the  love  of  the  great  nation* 

I  am,  &c.  (Signed)  CARNOT. 

'  In  conssquence  of  the  above  letter  he  was  appointed  to  the  ooni* 
mand  of  Antwerp,  which  town  he  defended  with  much  bravery, 
althoQgh  repeatedly  attacked  and  summoned  to  surrender,  nor 
would  he  give  up  the  city,  even  after' the  provisional  govemmeot 
was  established  in  France,  till  he  received  the  order  direct  froni 
Louis  XVIll.  On  the  18th  of  April  last  he  published  the  foDow^ 
in»*  proclamation  at  Antwerp.  *  We  the  governor,  generals, 
&c.  &c.  both  of  the  army  and  navy  of  Antwerp,  adhere  withooC 
restriction  to  the  acts  of  the  senate,  of  the  legislative  b6dy,  and 
provisional  government  of  the  1st,  2dy  and  3d,  inst.  ai^  swear  to 
preserve  and  defend  thb  place  to  the  last  extremity,  in  the  name  of 

Louis  xvm: 

"  *  When  Camot  returned  to  Paris,  he  had  an  audience  of  the 
French  king,  and  it  is  reported  that  his  majesty  wished  to  contiane 
to  employ  him  in  the  army,  but  that  he  declined. — A  few  mootiM 
tfter  he  ^rote  the  '<  Memorial ''  addressed  to  his  Majesty,  the 
translation  of  which  is  now  before  the  public. 

*  Injustice  to  M.  Camot  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  he  has  alwap 
maiutaindl  a  character  for  incorruptibility  as  well  as  consistency. 
<rhe  former  part  of  the  character  is  justly  deserved  ;  but  adhering 
to  a  system  replete  with  error  and  crime,  may  be  justly  termed  oi^ 
litinate  perversity  rather  than  consistency. 

'  As  the  Spectator  observes,  that  people  are  generally  deeiroos  ef 
knowing  something  df  the  person  of  the  author  whose  work  they  read, 
the  writef  of  these  memoirs  can,  from  personal  knowledge,  gratify 
public  curiosity  in  this  respect,  by  informing  them  that  M.  Cunot  is 
Vrf  the  middle  size,  regular  features  and  expressive  countenance->*veiy 
pale^  cold  in  his  nianner,  and  slovenly  in  his  dress.  He  has  not  at  ul 
^le  appearance  of  a  military  man. 

'  It  is  veiV  singular  that  though  M.  Camot  is  a  staunch  repnblicaiu 
the  author  of  this  memoir  has  <iften  heard  him  say,  that  he  loved  a 
republic,  but  hated  republicans.' 

We  have  been  desirous  to  shew  equally  the  author  an4  his 
ivork  to  our  readers,  but  in  so  doing,  we  fear  we  shall,  most 
j)robdbly,  jfreatly  e^Lcite  the  public  curiosity  to  a  perusal  of 
,bis  dangerous  m^nooir. 

The  French  people,  naturally  frivolous,  have  changed 
principles  with  times ;'  and,  with  as  much  facility  as  they 
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change  their  morning  and  their  evening  dress.  The  king  m 
Burrounded  by  these  caoielions,  and  poHcy  invests  them  irith 
Ills  eoniidence.  Carnot,  alone,  stands  firm,  and,  perhaps, 
di^ified,  in  his  opinions :  for,  however,  we  may  lament  his 
sentiments,  we  must  admire  his  persevering  uniformity.  Se* 
▼eral  inflammatory  pamphlets,  have  appeared  in  P&ris,sine8 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  ;  and  these,  among  discon^ 
tented  minds,  will  always  find  partizans.  But  we  had  ocea«4 
sion  to  review  a  pamphlet  in  our  number  for  July  last,  en^ 
titled  <<  ReflectioiM  of  a  French  Constitutional  ItoyaUgiy* 
which  we  perused  with  pleasure.  It  contained  a  manly 
appeal  against  a  number  of  specific  articles  in  the  new 
OToinance  of  reform ;  and,  although  very  strongly  written. 
Its  tendency  is  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  good,  by 
eounsel ;  not  by  the  sword 
*    ^  Vivent  les  Bourbons ! ' 


Art«  YIIL— -O^jtfrvo/totM  on  those  Diseases  of  Females^  which  are 
atttoded  by  dischaiges,  illustraled  by  copper  plates  of  the  diseases^ 
Jkc.  by  Charies  Maiutfield  Clarke,  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons ;  Surgeon  to  the  Queen's  Lying-in-Hospital^  and  Lectmreir 
on  Midwifery  in  London.    Octavo,  Pp.  304.     Longman  and  Co. 

On  a  subject  so  involved  in  delicacy,  we  are  compelled  to 
be  very  brief;  but  when  we  contemplate  the  importance  of 
the  treatise  before  us,  we  have  to  express  our  admiration^ 
that  explanations  so  long  coveted  by  the  medical  profession, 
should  have  been  undertaken  by  a  gentleman  sp  perfectly 
competent  to  their  illustration. 

Since  the  days  of  the  celebrated  Astrice,  no  professional 
writer  has  attempted  to  arrange  a  new  classification  of  female 
diseases.  Hitherto,  modern  lucubrations  have  been  little 
more  than  the  theory  of  Astrice,  divested  of  prolixity  of  dis- 
cussion, and  the  tediousness  of  the  formate,  equally  complex 
9nd  superfluous.  Notwitlistanding,  therefore,  the  writmgs 
of  Astrice  have  been  valued  as  the  labours  of  a  man  of  pro- 
found learning,  of  an  inquisitive  searcher  into  the  secrets  of 
nature^  of  an  accurate  anatomist,  and  of  an  eminent  phvsi- 
cian.  Still,  the  medical  professional  has  greatly  desired  to 
possess  a  new  system  ;  and,  that  desire  has  been  rjetarded  by 
the  difficulty  of  discovering  an  arrangement  on  diseases,  so 
numerous  and  dissimilar — so  various  as  to  cause,  and  sq 
SE8 
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diflbrent  as  to  eflbet.  But  ib^e  obelaeles  are  removed  by 
our  authOTy  whose  oppartunities  of  ftttending  theae  disMMBf 
liiroagfaout  their  various  symptoms  have  been  alflMst  aapre* 
eedented. 

He  tells  us,  ihat  obserTing  the  tery  if^eral  and  cav^desa 
manner  in  ivhich  female  diseases  are  sometimes  treated,  be 
has  been  induced  to  attempt  to  illustrate  them  by  a  phiia  am* 
adorned  history  oi  their  nature  and  symptoms ;  and  to  poiot 
out  what  appears  to  be  the  best  mode  of  treatment. 

In  this  work,  the  student  will  not  be  terrified  by  a  view  of 
hy]K>thetical  reasoning  beyond  the  claims  of  absolute  neoea* 
aity.  Mr.  Clarke,  professes  to  have  confined  himsdf  ta 
facts,  and  to  the  simple  narrative  of  them,  he  has  so  new 
thing  to.  offer  :  no  new  medicine  to  propose,  the  virtnea  of 
which  he  is  desirous  of  establishing ;  but  he  is  actuated  to 
this  laudable  exertion,  by  a  hope  that  Ids  obs«rvationa  may 
prove  useful  to  diffusing  information  upon  the  subject  of 
them,  as  in  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  human  nature,  by 
demonstrating  the  impropriety  of  designating  diseases  wf 
n&mes  which  do  not  oonvey  a  true  idea  of  their  chiaraeter ; 
and  by  pointing  out  the  dangerous  consequences  of  treat- 
ing symptoms  instead  of  diseases. 

In  his  introductory  remarks,  Mr.  Clarke  very  justly  ob- 
serves, that,  upon  almost  all  other  subjects  connected  with 
medicine,  information  may  be  obtsdned  from  a  variety  of 
sources;  but,  that,  upon  the  subject  of  female  diseases, 
many  systems  of  physic  and  surgery,  otherwise  of  deserved- 
ly hi^h  estimation  are  entirely  without  information,  and 
are  often  more,  apt  to  mislead  than  to  instruct.  Our  author 
consequently  announces,  that,  he  aims  to  give  a  liistory  of 
female  diseases;  to  describe  with  accuracy  tlieir  symptoms, 
to  shew  by  means  of  eugraviuo^s  the  alteration  of  structure 
whidi  the  parts  undergo;  ana,  thereby,,  to  familiarize  the 
mind  to  them,  so  tliat  when  diseases  are  met  with,  they  may 
be  kno^vn  and  distinguished,  and  to  point  out  the  mode  of 
treating  them,. 

This  volume  contains  only  the  first  part  of  the  prepare^ 
work.  The  field  is  very  extensive;  it  embraces  a  completa 
system — ^a  system  which  science,  unaided  by  experience, 
would  be  inadequate  to  arrange;  but  we  are  well  aware  tliat 
tlirtr.  Clarke^s  professional  avocations  have  afforded  him  all 
the  practical  Knowledge  essential  to  the  due  performances  of 
the  important  work  he  has  thus  undertaken.  We,  therefore, 
look  forward  confidently  to  the  completion  of  a  work  promi- 
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^iAg,  iaits  ir^t  fitagc^  to  bcfeoaie  a  modern,  improTedi  and 
Inminous  elueidation  of  one  of  the  most  import&nt  branchea  of 
medical  aeieooe ;  and  we  cosiclude  by  pronouncin^y  that  a 
more  rational  or  a  more  Bimple  method  of  treating  these  dis* 
^aaes  coald  not  have  been  omsred  to  the  proS^ston. 


MONTHLY  CATALOGUE. 


THEOLOGY. 

Ab9^  Ai^Doei  Fdih  muure  gc^od  Works  ?  aa  Answer  in  the  Ne« 
gadvt.  63;  the  Rer.  James  JBeresfol-d,  Rector  of  Kibworth,  Lei- 
cestershire, late  FeUow  of  Merlon  College,  Oxford.  Octaro.  Pp,  43. 
HatchanL  1814. 

We  bdieve,  that  pulpit  eloqnmce  has  laboured,  from  thebegianing 
of  ^me  to  die  present  hour,  to  impress  on  the  Christian  mind,  a  doc-- 
trine  decidedlj  at  variance  with  the  text  before  ns. 

But,  this  discourse  \&  rather  a  logical  than  a  scriptural  argoment 
The  reverend  author  assumes,  for  his  data,  that  words  are  things  ; 
and,  under  this  conviction,  proceeds  to  examine  certain  words,  whicii« 
however  diey  may  be,  regarded  as  merely  notional  or  opiniative,  he 
contends^  are  contributory  to  real  consequences,  the  most  alanubg 
that  ever  came  from  error. 

From  this  description  of  words,  he  limits  himself  to  the  present 
consideration  of  Faith  and  Wo  rks. 

•  With  respect  to  Faith,  which  as  the  proper  source  of  works, 
Remands  precedeneein  our  investigation, — the  only  methods  by  whicii 
this,  or  any  other  term,  can  be  made  to  confess  its  own  meaning,  are, 
first,  by  the  citation  of  certain  remarkable  passages,  in  which  it  is 
found — ^andt  secondly,  by  the  opposite  adduction  of  other  passages,* 
whicfa  taken  in  just  and  fair  connexion  with  the  former,  do,  virtually, 
become  its  context. 

^  '  fi^  the  use  of  these  two  methods,  it  is  my  present  design  to  disco^* 
cover.  Chat  violence  has  been  practised  upon  the  scriptural  word 
Faiih,  by  any  who  have  undertaken  to  expound  it.  In  quoting  from 
the  apostolical  Epistles,  I  shaQ,  with  only  one  exception,  restrict  my* 
self  to  a  selection  from  those  of  St.  Paid;  and  on  this  I  have  deter*- 
Biinedy  expressly  because  it  is  upon  his  writings  that  what  I  have  to 
conaider  as  the  murious,  or  perverted  sense  of  the  word  in  question, 
win  be  found  to  lean.  Let  me  further  observe,  that,  in  making  tbig 
fldection,  I  shall  diligently  look  for  such  passages,  among  others, 
as  have  die  strongest  appearance  of  hostility  to  my  o^n  opim'ons ;  so 
tha^  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  success  of  my  reasonings,  1  shall 
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&ere»  at  leasts  be  adimtted,  even  by  those  wbo  may  rsject 
aonings,  to  have  ^ealt  like  a  fair  anta^ttist. 

*  1  will  begin,  by  stating  what  I  deem  to  be  the  erroneous  mideistaiid* 
iog  of  the  word  Faith.  To  certain  apprehensions*  then.  Faith  ia 
auch  a  belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  that  he  has  said*  and  done,  and 
suffered  for  mankind,  as  absolutely  necessitates  the  performance  (I 
say  not,  the  unerring  performance)  of  all  duties,  moral,  and  religioos, 
—and  therefore  altogether  precludes  the  necessity  of  dweUing^,  in  « 
Christian  discourse,  either  upon  the  duties  themselves,  or  upon  the 
sins  which  are  their  opposite^,  lliis  Faith  is  represented  as  bein^ 
wholly  the  spontaneous  gift  of  divine  grace,  and  moreover,  as  implyiogr 
such  a  full  and  absolute  reliance  on  the  substituted  satisfaction  ^ 
€hrist,  as  includes  a  denial  that  our  own  good  actions  in  the  present 
life,  are,  in  a  degree  whatsoever,  the  meritorious  objects  of  final 
reward ;  although  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  decided,  (I  enquire  not,  haw 
teasonably)  that  our  evil  actions  are  truly  the  meritorious  objects  of 
%ntlpurns1un€nU 

*-  All  this  is  asserted, — and  all  this  I  deny.' 
.    We  are  taught^  from  infancy,  that  sJI  religious  principles  are 
founded  in  faith ;  without  faith  we  cannot  receive  the  word  of  God,  or 
he  influenced  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  both  of  which 
surpass  our  understanding. 

If  we  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  were  the  Son  of  God — that  he  died 
for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our  justification— such  belief  must  be 
fbunded  iu  faith,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  religion. 

But,  continues  our  author,  are  all  men,  or  any  men,  found  to  be 
such  grateful,  resolute,  reasonable  beings,  that  the  naked  acknow* 
ledgment  of  this  truth,  and  even,  the  frequent  agitation  of  it  in  their 
iniud,  independently  of  all  moral  supports,  and  of  all  appeals,  either 
to  the  understandings  or  to  the  feelings,  are  enough  to  set  the  reprobate 
in  u  right  coiu^e,  and  to  constrain  his  unremitting  perseverance  in  it. 
If  the  principle  can  achieve  such  wonders  as  these,  it  can  be  only,  by 
orerpowering  that  free  agency  of  man,  by  his  good  or  evil  manage- 
ment  of  which,  he  shall  finally  sUnd  or  fall. 

Fuith  and  grace  are,  therefore,  by  this  doctrine,  nothing  more  than 
incitements  to  good  works;  and,  it  is  by  the  latter,  alone,  that  we 
may  make  out  selves  acceptable  to  God. 

St.  Paul,  in  his  episties,  continues  our  author^  expressly  exhorts 
t h ose»  to  whom  he  is  writi ng,  to  good  toorks. 

*'  Wherefore,'  says  he, '  Wherefore, — let  us  lay  aside  every  weight, 
and  the  sin  which  doUi  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  pati- 
<nre  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.*  To  the  same  effect  is  all  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  chapter,  which  concludes,  as  if  in  reference  to  its 
ripening,  with  these  words : — '  Wherefore, — ^we  receiving  a  kingdom 
which  cauuot  be  moved, — ^let  us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  serve 
<Jod  acceptably,  with  reverence,  and  g(>dly  fear ;  for  God  is  a  consy- 
iping  fire,' 

'  I  t)ie  more  willingly  produce  this  latter  passage,  as  I  can  show  tti^ 
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it  inthidtt,  witkin  tbe  compass  of  a  single  senteafe,  the  nrhole  schem^^ 
<^f    gennin^  Cbristiansty,— composed,  as  that  scheme  is,  of  Faidi» 
^f  Works,  and  of  futiirs  punishments  jsad  rewards  : — I  will  show,  that 
the  passage  before  ns  defines  the  immediate  objects  of  those  rewards 
and  punisfameiftts,  to  be  our  fVerks^ — as  wsU  as  that  it  presents  m 
^th  the.Apustle^B  own  account  of  the  respective  nature  and  offices  vi 
Faith,  and  Works ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  contains  his  direct  authority  for 
inculcating  moral  pe^ormances — tlius  denying,  by  implication,  th^ 
Faith  includes  them.     In  this  text,  therefore,  the  whole  subject  of  our 
inquiry, 'in  all  its  branches,  i^  brought  before  us.    First,  I  say^ 
-me  have  iMre  the  plsun  promise  of  reu^ards^  contained  in  the  expres- 
adon,  *  receiving  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved  ;*  which  king- 
dom, as  we  learn  from  what  immediately  follows,  is  to  be  obtained   bj 
*  serving  Ood  acceptably.'    Secondly,  it  is  prescribed  to  us  to  ^  bav^ 
^prace;'  and  this  grace,  as  we  are  elsewhere  told  by  the  same  Apostkty 
(Ephes.  it.  5.)  is  to  be  obtained  by  Faith :  By  grace  ye  are  saved 
through  Faith."     St.  Paul's  injunction,  therefore,  to  ^^  have  grace,^ 
18  constructively,    an  injunction  to  have  Faith :  now,  what  we  are 
dirtcted  to  *  have,'  or  procure,  can  never,  as  already  ssdd,  be  a  pure 
gratuity  from  God.    Thirdlv,  Good  Works  are  distincUy  enjomeft 
upon  us;  for  we  are  here  informed,  that  the  very  reason  why  we  aie 
to  have  grace,  is,  *'  that  we  may  serve  God  acceptably,  and  witi 
godly  fear  ;*  the  ground  of  this  fear  being  pointed  out  in  the  very  next 
words,  ^foTf  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire.'    Accordingly,  note  well» 
that,  although  grace  is  here  said  to  be  the  instrument  '  whereby"  we 
may  *  serve  G<Ki  acceptably,'  it  cannot  possibly  be  a  forcing  instru- 
ment ;  for  then  conld  there  be  no  room  for  the  connected  warning,  to 
'fear  God,  as   a  consuming  fire'     Fourthly,    therefore,  the  divine 
pnnnishments  are  threatened,  in  this  last  tremendous  phrase,  upon 
those  who  do  not  serve  God  acceptably ;  that  is,  who  do  not  perform 
Good  Works. 

*  What  is  the  whde  result  of  the  passage  ?  that  we  are  to  seek  for 
Faith  and  Grace,  as  the  means  whereby  we  may  he  excited  to  perform 
those  good,  and  avoid  those  evil,  Works,  which  will  res'pecUvely,  be  the 
direct  objerts  of  rewards  and  punisliments,  at  the  last ;  and  the  former 
of  which  are,  therefore,  here  inculcated.  Yet  this  is  that  very  com- 
bination of  doctrines,  which  he,  who  thus  delivers  them,  is  prod^ced 
as  the  main  authority  for  rejecting.' 

We  do  not  enter  into  this  controversy.  Gooc^  faith  naturally  pro» 
daces  good  works;  and  good  w;orks  naturally  result  from  good 
faith. 

This  discourse,  profoundly  argumentative,  and  illustrated  by  fr^ 
quent  quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  concludes  thus : 

'  I  have  now  submitted  to  the  reader  my  best  thoughts  upon  a 
qusstioo,  important  beyond  all  other  things  that  are  caBed  impor- 
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fant:  for  tlie  qaestion  k-^whicfa,  oftwvdhieftly  oppwhe'doetrtiei^ 
h  Uiat  which  Christ  himself  has  prodaimed  to  as,  as  the  eertaiii  ami 
only  guide  to  salvation  ? — On  such  a  point  as  this,  to  determiM 
falsely,  with  those  records  open  before  ui  irhieh  enable  the  weakest 
of  us  to  determine  truly,  were  to  reject  that  offer  of  tpmAuH^  Uis» 
^n  heaven,  which  was  forou^t  from  the  thme  ofhim  who  mde  n, 
by  the  band  of  him  who  saved  us. 

*  1  will  only  express,  at  the  conclusTMiy  my  earnest  hope,  thfi, 
in  consonance  with  the  foregoing^  proo^  and  arguments,,  every  dui^ 
^'an  Minister  may  embrace,  with  nwself,  the  following  smnnujiy 
ruieS)  respecting  the  main  subject  of  mn*  inquiry,  viz**— ^t  talk 
n  to  be  represented  to  our  hearers,  as  an  influential,  hnt  not  ai  a 
compelling  principle — ^tbat,  as  this  principle  may  be  theortticallf 
taken  into  the  mind,  without  tetrhinating  in  t^rrespondent  piadien, 
those  practices  are,  therefore,  to  be  Sstinetly  enforeed— 4hat  trw 
laith  is  utterly  incompatible  ^th  disobedience  to  the  poBsHiv^  <<m* 
mands,  and  departure  from  the  imitable  habits,  of  its  dmne  ObjMt 
— that  the  only  genuine  effect  of  faith  upon  the  minds  of  duvtiai) 
k  that  of  leading  them  to  shew  their  love  and  reverence  for  tlieir  Sft< 
^onr,  after  the  manner  which  he  has,  himself,  <Mndain«d-'-awl  M 
tliis  is, — not  by  induldng  in  idle  and  illusoiy  dreams  of  Mk^  « 
of  a  spiritual  charm,  that  will  work  salvation  for  ns,  of  itself;  koti 
first,   by  imploring  of  the  divine  person  in  whom  our  fidth  is  kipi, 
that  he  would  *  stablish,   strengthen,  settle  ua'  it|  our  possMM 
of  it ;— secondly,  by  offering  up  our  humble  suppltcatiooi  to  Hmt 
*  without  whotti  nothing  is  pure,  noChii^  is  holy,'  that  he  wonU  oath 
tinoally  grant  unto  us  the  Massing  of  bis  grace,  in  aid  of  onrattk 
and  frail  endeavours  to  do  his  will  ^^*4iid,  lastly,  by  apptyu^?  ^ 
hearts  to  wisdom,  and  our  hands,  to  exeition-^or,  in  laagaq;e  mm 
solemnly  to  the  purpose,  by*  working  ont  otir  oion  salvatiott,  vitk 
fear  and  trembUnsr*'     For  the  same  inspired  pen  which  has  wiittes^ 
of  God,  that  he  is  '  rich  in  mercy,  *  hao  written  of  him^  aK  ^ 
Ke  is  , '  a  consuming  fire/ 


Art.  to. — ^  few  Rtfleetions  m  paining  Ewnii.  Glory  to  God  In 
tho Highest!  On  Earth  Peace.  Good  srill  towards  Men!  OelsWi 
Pp. -22.    Is.    Hatchard.    1814. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  well  written  discouisss,  that  have  h^r^ 
^veredfrom  the  pulpit  on  the  sudden  restoration  of  peace;  te^iDS 
us,  tLat  this  grand  blessing  will  always  fill  an  awful  page  »» '"*^' 
as  commemorative  of  the  hand  of  tho  Almighty ;  insomuch,  that  ^oi 
tiMoe  least  accustomed  to  the  great  disposer  of  all  cvepl^,  <^^^j|JJ^ 
bear  attributing  to  his  influence,  and  not  to  the  cottucib  of  men,  ereovi 
beyond  al].  human  calculation  ! 
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^AT.  11.^ A  Candid  and  kmpaitial  Inquiry  inia  ike  preimt  Sutte^ 
Methodist  Societies  m  Itikmd,  wherein  aeferal  importULt  Pomtf^ 
relatfre  to  their  doctrines  and  disciptine,  are  diseuned«    B^  a 

•  Memher  of  the  Society*  Octavow  Pp.  ^8.  Append,  p.  5§t 
Cmnmina,  1814. 

.  The  rapid  increase  of  Methodism  thronghont  this  vast  metropolis^ 
is  alarming^ly  visible  to  alL  It  is  not  possible  to  -pass  the  suburbs, 
without  meeting  wiA  new  chapels,  erecting,  or  erected;  and  this 
principle  of  religion  appears  to  promise  ^n  almost  universal  wor<» 
chip. 

19  the  work  before  us,  is  the  (bUowiDg  statement  of  the  numbers, 
ipomposing  the  Methodist  Societies  over  the  whole  world,  with  a  vieW 
td  the  lecent  increase  in  the  British  dominions. 

In  1812.  In  1813. 

Great  Britain 155,124  160,003 

Ireland    27,823  20,770 

Westlndies 13,042  15,220 

Ifova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland    12,2»  1,522 

197,214  207,515 

Prance,.. IW 

Gibraltar • 87 

Sierra  Laone 90 

America 216,000 

423,798 
We  are  not  desirous  to  prose  over  this  elaborate  work.  It  hH 
been  written,  we  dare  believe,  by  a  very  worthy  man ;  but  as-  we 
lament,  rather  than  cherish,  the  propagation  of  his  doctrine,  wt 
leaiveit  to  those,  who  are  enthusiasts  in  his  faith,  to  be  admirers  of 
his  works. 


AuT.  l^-^A  Treatise  an  tkfi  second  Chapter  of  the  Prophet  Daniel; 
together  with  Thoughts  and  Reflections  on  some  other  Parts  of  th« 
Sacred  Writings,  tending  to  show  that  Great  Britain  is  the  King* 
dom  which  Daniel  declares  that  the  gi«at  God  of  Heaven  will  set 
up,  vsi  that  it  is  the  Kingdom  of  God.  By  John  Hawkins,  Esq. 
Octavo.    Pp,89.    38.    Baldwin.    1814. 

We  are  told,  that  history  is  the  key  to  prophecy ;  and  that  the 
past  is  an  assurance  of  the  future.  The  present  generation,  therefore, 
^ave  greatly  the  advantage  over  the  people  who  lived  in  the  days  ck 
the  prophets — they  heard  the  words  which  were  spoken ;  we  see — ^ 
we  so  please— the  fulfilment  of  them. 

It  has  been  observed  by  bishop  Newton,  that  prophecy  is  histoiy 
anticipated  and  contrasted;  that  history  is  propnecy  accomplished 
imd  dilated ;  and  the  prophecies  of  scripture  contain  tho^fs^te  of  the 
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vmt  considerable  natione,  and  the  substece  of  iht  moftt  netarabb 
transactioDii,  from  ibe  earliest  to  th6  latest  times. 

With,  ftfaia  impreastoo,  Mr.  Hawkins  has  UAdertaken»  by  elaborate 
translationa  of  scriptural  revektioas,  to  prove*  to  his  owd  satisfactloD, 
the  object  of  his  text  lie,  also,  proves,  that  the  mysUcal  namber 
*  SIX  auNDRED  AND  siXTY-six/  correctly  corresponds  not  only 
with  the  different  names  of  the  Beasts  or  idolatrous  churcii,  but  wilh 
the  different  names  of  its  head.  To  the  Pope,  both  as  victr-^^neral 
of  God  upon  earth,  and  vicar  of  tbe  Son  of  God,  who  sought  universal 
and  perpetual  dominion,  and  lent  his  powers  to  the  man,  and  to  tb^ 
Latin  christian  name  of  the  man  who  soof^bt  universal  temporal  dtomi* 
nion,  and  lent  his  power  to  the  Beast. 

This  prophecy  is  elucidated  by  a  table,  cer(ainlj»  correspondituj; 
with  the  proof  it  asserts ;  but  we  remember,  some  time  ago,  to  bare 
aeen  the  explanation  now  applied  to  the  Bourbons,  then  applied  to 
Bonapaite,  but  Mr.  Hawkins  says, 

*  Could  so  clear,  so  unchangeable,  so  comprehensive,  and  so  con- 
vincing a  mark  have  been  placed  ii^Ath^  Beast  and  his  name,  upon 
the  names  of  his  associates,  and  upon  the  names  of  a  man  and  a  mo- 
narchy in  any  other  way  ?  Is  it,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  condode 
that  no.otlier  name  of  a  church,  no  other  name  of  its  head,  no  other 
Christian  name  of  a  man,  no  other  name  of  a  language,  no  other 
name  of  an  assemblage  of  people,  and  ho  other  naine  of  a  device,  or 
ensign  armorial  of  a  monarchy,  will  cbn-espond  with  this  mark? 

*  Can  this  coincidence  arise  from  chance,  or  from  the  foreknowled^ 
of  God?  If  from  the  latter,  and  the  boldest,  sceptic  wiU  scarcely 
deny  it,  tlien  it  is  clear  tliat  the  writings  of  Saint  John  are  true;  and 
if  Uie  writings  of  Saint  John  are  true,  that  the  whole  of  tbe  sacred 
writings  are  true  also;  for  their  prophetic  descriptions  are  so  Uended 
pad  interwoven  with  each  other,  that  the  most  ingenious  and  detow 
mined  infidei  cannot  separate  tlicui.' 

Bishop  Hurd  observes,  '  that  the  various  and  successive  prophe- 
cies are  so  intimately  blended  and  incorporated  with  each  other,  that 
the  credit  of  all  depends  on  the  trutli  of  each.  For  the  acoonipluhi* 
ment  of  them  fatting  in  different  times,  every  preceding  propheo^  be- 
comes surety  as  it  were  for  those  that  follow,  and  the  razinre  of  any 
one  must  bring  disgrace  and  ruin  on  all  the  rest.' 
'  *  The  prophetic  writings  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  not  cAmoas  or 
obtrusive  on  the  inattentive,  but  to  excite  and  reward  the  di)ign&oe  of 
honest  and  religious  inquiry.  -Perliapa  too  they  are  purposely  adapted 
to  explore  our  candour  and  probity  by  the  difficulties  which  occar  in 
them,  which  give  offence  to  supeincial  and  irreligious  ntinds,  not  ad* 
Terting  to  that  judicious  principle,  that  he  who  l^lieves  the  Scriptures 
to  have  proceeded  from  him  who  is  the  author  of  nature,  may  wdl 
expect  to  find  the  same  sort  of  difficulties  in  it  which  are  found  in  die 
constitution  of  nature ;  and  he  who  denies,  the  Scriptures  to  have  been 
from  God  upon  account  of  these  difficulties,  mayi  Ur  tbe  aanc  msoOt 
deny  the  world  tft  have  been  formed  by  him.* 
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^  Propbed«s  rise  somelimes  with  an  cren  gradual  light,  as  the  day  , 
viseth  upon  die  horizon ;  and  gometimes  break  .out  suddenly  like  a 
fire,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  their  approach  nnttl  we  see  them  accoooH 
plished.* 

This  treatise  denounces  eternal  damnation,  on  all  the  infidel  wotld^ 
doBing  with  the  language  of  the  Rerelations : 

'  And  the  fearful  and  unbelieying,  and  the  abominable,  and  mnr« 
derers,  and  whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars 
shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brim* 
BtoDc'^-Rev.  21.  Tiii. 


Aat.  IB.— a  Choree,  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester, 
at  the  Primary  Visitation  of  that  Diocese,  in  July,  August,  and 
September,  1814.     By  George  Henry  Law,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Lord 
.  Bishop  of  Chester.    Quarto.    Pp.  35.    Rodwell.     1814. 

This  address  aims  at  the  encouragement  of  societies  for  promoting 
CThristian  knowledge,  and  tlie  establishment  of  schools  for  the  reli« 
gioiB  education  of  the  poor.  His  tordship,  snbseqoently,  adverts  to 
file  non-residence  of  the  clergy. 

*  When  non-residence  is  talked  of,  I  nndeistand  by  that  term»  aa 
implication  of  neglect-r^the  non-peiformance  of  duties— of  duties 
which  could  be,  and  which  ooght  to  be  discharged ;  but  surely  they 
ore  not  to  be  included  in  this  censure^  who  do  all  tliey  are  capable  ii 
dcnng — who  themselves  constantly  perform  the  services  of  their  own 
chmi^,  anid  who  reside  as  near  it  as  they  possibly  can.  The  clergy, 
1  must  observe,  have  been  hardly  dealt  by,  and  the  list  ef  non-resi- 
dcata  vniiBdriy  swdled,  by  returning  such  in  the  number.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  in  other  dioceses,  1  am  happy  and  proud  to 
declare,  that  there  are  not  vafukj  in  my  own,  who  can  fairly  be  classed 
under  the  description  of  non-residents.  From  the  late  parochial 
returns  it  appears^  that  though  there  are  some  who  had  sinned 
against  the  letter  of  the  law,  there  were  comparatively  very  few, 
who  were  real  and  virtual  offenders — few  who  could  be  charged  with 
nirilfnl  dereliction  or  neglect.  In  this  diocese,  of  so  great  an  extent, 
and  of  such  an  immense  population,  there  are  not  many  incumbents 
who  do  not  at  least,  serve  one  of  their  churches. 

'  The  total  number  of  benefices,  is  five  hundred  and  ninety-two.«— • 
Upon  these,  there  Hire  three  hundred  and  ninety  who  do  their  own 
dnty;— five  only  are  absent  without  license,  or  exemption.  The 
proportion  also  of  those  who  have  licences  is  much  diminished.  Some 
absentees  of  necessity  there  always  must  be,  from  age,  from  indis- 
position, and  various  other  causes  of  just  and  legal  exemption.  But, 
ufKm  the  whole,  1  am  satisfied.  There  are  not  many,  of  whom,  in 
Ihis  particular,  there  is  just  ground  of  complaint.  At  a  time  then, 
when  some,  in  whom  we  should  have  wished  for  and  expected  kinder 
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feelin^y  are  so  ready  to  malign  the  clecgy,  when  Aey  are  Wftf 
aented  as  devoted  to  trifling  amusementSy  and  cnmdiog  eyenrphce 
of-  public  resort ;  happy  am  I  to  bear  this  testimony  to  the  difeent 
chwicter  of  my  own  clergy — a  testimony  due  to  the  cause  of  troth, 
and  to  themr 

*•  The  quantity  also  of  duty  which  is  performed,  is  not  a  little  credita- 
ble to  the  dergy  of  thisi  diocese.  In  most  of  the  churches  ordiapeb, 
Both  morning  and  ^ve^ng  service,  are  administered  each  Sindif 
with  two  sermons ;  and  this  duty  is  performed  upon  very  many  lifiogs, 
the  value  of  which  does  not  amount  to  1001.  per  ann.  Let  not  i£ea 
the  services  of  the  parochial  clergy  be  lightly  esteemed  or  nnder-ralied 
Their  labors  are  abundant — ^their  utility  both  important  and  extemive. 
The  remuneration  however  which  in  too  many  cases' they  receive,  caiN 
not  but  be  a  deep  sense  of  regret  to  every  feeling  mindl  The  wiges 
fit  servitude  and  manual  labor  frequently  exceed  theirs.  The  sane 
dksvotion  of  their  time  and  talents  to  any  secular  pursuit,  miglit  IitTe 
procured  for  them  a  far  greater,  and  more  splendid  reward. 

*  But,  there  is  a  recompense,  which  this  world  can  neither  giie,  nor 
take  away.  And  such,  I,  trust,  is  sought  for  and  found  by  tbe  mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel.  Though  sedud^  in  a  great  degree  taatke 
pleasures  ef  the  woild,  but  still  embarrassed  with  its  cares;  tk<N^ 
thoughtlessly  undervalued,  though  exposed  to  detraction,  aiidpenft* 
secuted  by  malice,  yet  theirs  is  &e  consolation,  which  they  never  fail 
to  experience,  who  serve  a  Master  in  Heaven.' 

This  concluding  sentence  must  be  very  eoDsoliag,  tmiy»  fm  a 
Lord  Bishop,  rich  in  worldly  as  well  as  spiritual  goods ;  to  a  poor 
curate  starving  with  a  wife  and  half  a  doaea  children. 

When  Father  Paul,  in  the  Duenna,  ia  disturbed  at  his  ridi  lepMt, 
by  a  knock  at  the  refectory  door,  he  gives  his  anptv  giMi  ^  ^ 
intruder— A  meagre  lay  brother,  who  eagerly  dfaina  tae  emM  ^ 
to  cheer  his  famished  throat. 

«  Glutton,*  said  the  benevolent  father,  '  thou  wwAkH  hirediank 
it,  had  there  been  any  left' 


Aur.  14.—^  Letter  of  the  Bishop  lyf  St.  David's,  on  «>"^?[" 
traordinary  Passages  in  a  Charge  delivered  to  the  ^^^'^^SJ  ^^/ 
Diocese  in  September,  1813.  By  a  Lay  Seceder.  Octavo.  Pp.  ^ 
Johnson  and  Co.    1814. 

Unitjr  and  trinity  are  seriously  at  war.  Since  tjie  revolution,  «g 
the  writer,  among  protestant  dissenters.  Unitarians  alone  ^*y*  °!^ 
<di>liged  to  accept  from  connivance  those  immimitiea,  from  when  w^ 
were  unjustly  though  legally  debarred.  The  legislature,  at  1^ j|Jf 
done  them  tardy  justice;  but  it  has  done  so,  with  a  unanimity  whicft 
has  merited  and  obtained  their  cordial  thanks,  .^  n;  k 

From  this  unanimity  and  cordial  thanks,  however,  the  livdBism 
of  Saint  David's  is  axdnded.    He  has  deUvered  a  chaigf  to  JUft 
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^Tgfj  lamflrtiug'thc  repenl  ef  penilliet  eiacted  by  former  religiovg 
statutes,  wlii<%  h$B  criled  forth  some  public  yirulent  attacks  from 
UratariflB  Mieven.  They  oenlend,  that  the  laws  of  Eog;taiid,  hxm^ 
cverfsTourable  to  the  views  of  ChristiaBity,  have  allowed  to  othera  , 
the  free  enjoyment  of  such  worship  and  opinions  as  their  own  con- 
adcnces  approve.  The  repeal^  therefore,  in  favour  of  Unitarianfii  was 
Ihe  result  of  the  improving  spirit  of  the  times,  and  it  is  merely  equi- 
table, that,  in  pursuing  the  path  of  free  enquiry,  into  the  language 
ani  meaniag  of  the  Seriptnie;  our  country  then,  ^ould  be  released^ 
Bot  wdy  from  the  actual  dread  of  persecution,  but  even  from  the 
aftMa  which  such  statutes  were  intended  to  affix. 

lUa  is,  perhaps,  the  author*s  best  resisoning,  drawn  from  Dr. 
Lowth. 

'  Unfetter  the  mind,  and  let  in  enquire  fre^lv ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  tiie  Scriptures  will  encrease:  and  as  Scripture  knowledge  en- 
cieaaedi,  truth  will  appear  more  plain,  and  must  in  the  end  prevail. 
Every  error,  whether  popish  or  protestant,  which  the  darkness  of 
Ignorance  has  occasioned,  must  vanish  away,  as  the  false  conceptions 
raised  by  the  horrors  of  the  night  when  the  day  appeareth.* 

And,  it  may  be  added,  whoever  is  afraid  of  submitting  any  question, 
civil  or  religious,  to  the  test  of  free  discussion,  is  more  in  love  wtttt 
Ids  own  Opinions,  than  with  truth. 

Freedom  of  enquiry  cannot,  we  apprehend,  be  inimical  to  fhe 
sarvice  of  Christianity.  Let  candodr,  however,  not  intemperate  zeaf, 
hold  the  balance. 


Art*  15.*-/i  S^rmoN,  preached  at  Blandfoid,  at  the  visitation  of 
the  Lard  Bishop. 


Aet.  16. — Jesus  of  Nazareihf  a  Man  approved  of  God.  A  Discourse 
delivered  at  Southampton,  before  a  Society  of  Unitarian  Christians, 
established  in  the  Faith  of  England,  for  promoting,  by  the  dis- 
trihutias  of  Books,  the  true  Knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
the  practice  of  Viitue.  By  James  Gilchrist.  12mo,  Pp.  40. 
Johnson  and  Co.    1814. 


McfS  Unitarian  conftrovorieBf 

Hie  present  enqmry  is  to  tfiis  effect.  If  Jestts  of  Nazareth  be  the 
eternal  and  moat  high  God,  the  Unitarian  degrades  him.  If  he  be- 
ody  a  man,  flie  IVimtarian  degrades  the  Gad  Almighty,  i>y  wonhip- 
fmg  a  crettiure  instead  of  a  creaior.  This  perplexing  disecns- 
non  concludes: 

^  The  Christian,^  say  Bacon,  'believes  a  virgin  to  be  the  mother  of 
a  Mu;  and  that  very  son  of  hers  to  be  her  maker.  He  believes  him 
to  have  been  shut  up  in  a  narrow  ceD^  whom  heaven  and  earth  could 
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not  conUdfl.    He  believes  lam  to  have  been  boni  ia  tkM,  irii0  na^ 
aad  is  frooi  eternity.    He  believes  him  to  bcve  been  «  w«ak  dM, 
and  carried  in  arms,  who  is  ahnighty ;  and  him  oBoe  to  hav^  difi^ 
vho  alooe  has  hfe  and  imniortahly.' 


POLITICS. 

Aar.  17.—^  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  lAterpooh  on  the  probsUe 
Eflect  of  a  great  I^eduction  of  Com  Prices  bv  importation ;  upon 
the  relative  coadition  of  the  State  and  its  Creditors,  and  of  Bebtoff 
and  Creditors  in  general    Octavo.  Pp.  108.  Black  and  Co.  1814, 

This  is  a  most  mamentous  subject,  and  we  should  hope  nuniitofl 
would  be  always  happy  to  receive,  whether  adopted  or  not,  the  well 
meant  opinions  of  any  private  individual,  on  a  question  inunediitdy 
involving  the  public  welfare. 

These  remarks,  says  the  author,  contain  the  views  of  a  yoWol 
mind,  on  a  subject  of  verjr  general  concern ;  but  they  are  not,  tfaere« 
Hose,  less  worthy  of  attention,  for  there  is  sometimes  a  happy  teaned^ 
in  youth,  that  seizes  upon  results  impervious  to  age  and  expeneoo^ 

Theory  is  the  parent  of  invention,  without  which  the  most  iatcMa 
application  of  practical  knowledge  could  never  attain  any  great  or 
permanent  elevation.  The  shepherd  who,  from  an  airy  summit^ 
looks  down  upon  contending  armies  in  the  plsin  beneath,  may  sosie* 
times  parceive  a  lurking  duiger,  that  might  take  the  waiyest  capOui 
l»y  surprise. 

This  psmphlet  is  well  written,  and  may  ba  satisCsctorily  resd,  Ike 
ai^gument  arises  in  the  foUowing  way : 

'  The  late  total  change,  however,  of  our  political  relations,  hoUi  oat  Uf 
Europe  a  prospect  of  long  and  general  repose,  and  threatens,  nnles 
the  legislature  interfere,  wholly  to  destroy  the  monopoly  enj<ywi^ 
agricidtural  produce,  while  that  of  the  merchants  and  manu&ctiiitrt* 
remains,  at  least  in  the  home  market,  in  its  full  vigour.  The  opesinff 
of  the  neighbouring  continental  ports  has  already  made  a  great  i^ 
duction  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  Ufe,  which  fonh  the  inft  m 
agricultural  produce,  and  of  course  regulate  the  price  of  the  whole, 
and  will  no  doubt  speedily  bring  that  produce  to  something  lil^^  ^ 
level  with  its  price  in  the  continental  markets,  where  UtHe  or  do  bhcd 
depreciation  has  taken  place,  and  where  the  value  of  money  htf  '^ 
the  last  twenty  years  been  rather  on  the  increase. 

The  kndholders  and  agriculturers  have  quickly  taken  the  alaiVt 
and  proceeded,  without- delaj^,  to  urg^  the  legislature  to  stop  thf 
progress  of,  what  they  conceived  and  felt,  an  evil  of  the  first  inspi*. 
tude.  But,  what  they  naturally  coosider  fraught  with  ruin  and  ^ 
struction,  is  looked  upon  by  the  commercial  and  mamifscturiss;  "^ 
tcr^sts  as  the  object  of  their  most  devout  wishes,  anf  big^V  ^* 
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AnriTe  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state.  The  pretensions  and  nr^tt* 
mentt  of  both  sides  hare  been  advanced  with  a  vehemence  pi'opor- 
tkmed  to  the  importance  of  the  question,  but  certainfy  ill-suited  t6 
the  iair  and  beneficial  discussion  of  its  merits.  Many  of  its  principal 
bearings  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  the  par* 
ties  most  interested  to  be  the  least  acquainted  with  its  real  nature.  It  is, 
however,  of  such  infinite  importance,  that  we  cannot  be  too  cautions 
4sf  precipitate  decision.  All  sudden  chang^es  must  be  pi^judicial  to 
some  party,  as  well  as  advantageous  to  another.  The  legislature  can 
interfere  only  to  moderate  the  violence  of  those  changes,  which  might 
eke  subvert  the  whole  frame  of  society:  it  can'  never  altogether  re* 
nove  the  necessity  of  individual  sacrifices,  though  it  may  often  lessen 
the  weight,  by  a  more  equal  division. 

*  The  present  question  is  one  of  peculiar  ddieacy.  Whatever 
regards  the  subsistence  of  our  very  numerous  population  must  need.^ 
be  an  object  of  concern  to  every  body.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
touched  upon  by  the  legislature  without  extreme  haxard.  Those, 
who  are  the  least  capable  of  judging  correctly,  are  the  first  to  see 
the  efiects,  and  the  loudest  in  their  clamours  of  discontent.  The 
mass  of  the  people  must  be  convinced  of  the  necessitjr  of  any  measvpe 
intended  to  affect  the  price  of  subsistence,  before  it  can  safely  be 
adopted ;  and  this  is  no  easy  matter,  where  prejudices  are  rooted  and 
inveterate.  There  is,  however,  such  innate  force  in  truths  that  she 
has  only  to  be  shown  in  her  native  colours :  common  sense  must  im- 
iHtidiately  recognize  her.  But  the  refinements  of  modem  policy  have 
long  since  shut  the  door  against  simplicity ;  and  truth  now  conies 
before  us,  when  she  comes  at  all,  so  encumbered  with  meretricious 
additions,  that  it  requires  something  more  than  common  sense  to  point 
her  out  amidst  the  crowd  of  impudent  pretenders* 

'  Jt  is  with  ai|  ei(m«it  desire  to  simplify,  in  some  de{;ree,  a  question 
of  considerable  perplexity  and  great  national  importance,  that  I  have 
oommitted  to  paper  the  result  of  much  serious  reflection.  If  1  have 
aligned  upon  erroneous  principles,  or  inferred  conclusions  not  war- 
riinted  by  my  premises,  I  doubt  not  to  do  the  public  the  service  of 
provoking  some  abler  pen  to  refutation :  at  any  rate,  the  more  the 
cpiestion  is  agitated,  the  more  lights  of  information  will  be  throwq 
upon  it^  to  guide  us  in  a  situation  of  no  common  difficulty.' 


Art.  18. — Outlines  of  the  Science  of  PoiiticSy  for  the  use  of  Uni- 
versities in  the  States  of  the  Western  Empire,     Octavo,     Pp.  30. 
;  U.  jBd.    IJigbley  and  Co.     1814. 

We  shall  best  explain  the- plan  of  this  novel  work,  by  extracting  the 
preface. 

•' '  The  following  preliminary  outlines  are  oflnered  to  the  pubUc,  with 
th«  view  of  deanog  the  way  for  the  atndy  of  the  science  of  politics 
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Ualoie  reflections  baye  convinced  theanthoTf  liuil»  (lifi  i 
Viiters  who  have  treated  this  subject,  have  been  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented.  The  ancients  far  from  ddivering  a  general  decCnacy 
have  only  occupied  themselves  with  their  own  particular  system  «f 
cvnlization,  widely  diffierent  from  other  systems  adopted  by  civiUzsd 

^  nations  who  were  their  contemporaries.  This  sciencey  in  its  bmhI 
c|Ltended  sense,  should  embrace  the  institntions  and  the  govenuneals 
ojr  all  the  sevessd  classes  of  civilized  nations  with  whom  we  are  ac» 
^^inted.  Above  all,  it  should  be  observed  that  political  mssiiBS» 
l^storical  facts,  and  examples,  can  have  no  application  but  where  the 
system  of  civilization  is  the  same.  Thus  owing  to  want  of  dear  idem 
«f  the  material  diflferenees  in  the  various  modes  of  civilization  hitheito 
practised,  and  likewise  to  weak  and  visionary  modern  specubUioB^ 
equally  ill  founded  either  on  a  pretended  unifonn  and  primitive  state 
of  nature,  or  on  a  supposed  progressive  and  unlimited  perfedtibili^ 
of  our  species,  it  has  nappened  that  the  science  of  politics  has  been 
treated  of  in  the  most  erroneous  manner.    Should  the  few  hints  here 

^  thrown  ou^  attract  the  attention  of  enlightened  men,  a  further  eluci- 
dation,  which  is  even  now  in  a  state  of  forwaidnessy  will  be  shoi^ 
submitted  to  the  public,  and  every  proposition  here  pointed  out  pio* 
periy  enlarged/ 

We  o<msider  this  to  be  the  visionary  outlinn  of  a  specoiatiTt 
hypothesis* 


NOVELS. 

« 

Art.  \9.—Sarsfie!d,  or  Wanderings  of  Youth,  an  Irish  Tale;  by 
John  Gowth,'Esq.,  Strabane.  Author  of  Sketches,  kc.  of  Ire- 
land. 3  vols.  12mo.  Pp.  204,  202,  210.  Cradocfc  and  Co. 
1814. 

As  we  had  been  amused  with  Mr.  6ambier*s  View  of  Society  and 
Manuers  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  we  would,  gladly,  have  said  as  m^ 
for  the  Tolumes  before  us ;  but  as  we  cannot  chscover  either  plo^ 
character,  or  interest  throu|hout  the  work,  commendation  must  K 
silent. 


POETRY. 

Art  20. — OssiarCs^  Rnga^i  an  ancient  Epic  Poem,  in  Siac^Boobr 
rendered  into  Eng^  Verse.  By  George  Harvey.  Octats. 
Pp.24&    lOs.    CadeHandCa    1814. 

Without  entering  into  any  discussion  on  the  legitimacy  of  ^^*^Ja 
works,  we  receive  this  volume  as  it  is  entitlcid.  We,  banr^^^*  '^ 
in  vain  for  the  fssdastioa  whkh  has  given  p^utarity  lo  IbcplMi^  ^ 
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%nt]^;sl  -  Inaftead  of  sabliaie  iauigeiy,  romaiUic  teodenMss,  and 
)vikl  harmo&y»  we  eDcoanter  tame  rhyme ;  which,  like  the  momotonj 
of  the  {MSfiii^  beU,  chills  our  every  nerve, 

^The  author  teUa  us,  that  bis  versification  is  more  approaching  t^ 
tlie  nalare  of  a  translation  than  any  thing  else ;  but  that  having  p^ 
mscd  a  few  pages  for  amusement^  he  was  induced  to  believe  the  nu- 
merous and  striking  beauties  of  the  poem,  might,  in  the  moie  familiar 
laagnage  of  English  poetry,  assuine  a  form  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

This  poem  is  divided  into  books,  preceded  by  their  aigmnent,  and 
interwoven  with  episodes  written  as  ballads.  The  fisst,  Duchowtt 
and  Mona,  is  in  the  style  of  Alonzo  the  Brave  and  the  Fair  Imo* 
fiaa:  the  aecond,  Gxadar  and  Brassohs,  is  in  ^t  of  an  aacieni 

*  Long  for  a  shotted  bull  they  strove, 
li^t  lowed  on  Golbum's  plain : 
Each  vnshed  his  own  the  bull  to  prove; 
But  neither  could  obtain.' 

Let  this  quotation  assert  its  own  merit 


Art.  21.— Poaiu  and  Imit&ti(ms,  by  Daniel  Cabanel,  of  Linooln's 
Inn.    OcUvo.    Pp.  192.    17s.    Bickerstafil  1814L 

Tkb  printipal  poems  of  this  work  have  ahneady  psssed  review,  and 
?«iy  favoonmy. 

Among  the  additional  pieces  is  an  ode  to  Justice.  We  are  in»> 
formed,  that  it  was  an  exercise  at  Charter  House  School,  and  ob* 
tained  a  place  among  the  Carmina  Carthusiana.  It  records,  imper- 
fectly,  the  stem  severity  of  Roman  virtue,  and  displays  a  magna- 
nimity  of  sentiment  in  the  youthful  poet 

The  imitations  are  from  uuarini,.Meta8tasio,  Tasso,  and  Petrarca; 
Imt  they  do  not  make  u«  feel  the  exquisite  touches  of  these  cele- 
brated paetB ;  yet  the  translations  evince  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  lai^juage.  Our  author  has  been  a  contemplative  traveller  from 
youth.  Italian  skies,  embellishing  Italian  scenery,  are  occasional 
objocta  of  his  muse;  but  his  admiration  for  British  scenery  is  more 
the  object  ai  his  onthusiasm.  We  have  read  the  volume  with 
pleasura* 


EDUCATION. 

Aet.  TSr^Elien  ;  or  the  Young  Godmother.  A  tale  for  Youth.    By 
Alicia  Catharine  Maut    Pp.  143.    Law.     1814. 

Ou&  fair  aothocess  is  sister  to  the  llev.JMr.  Maut,  editor  of  th* 
WU%  «ad  domestic  chapbon  to  bis  grace  tha  Archbishop  of  Canler- 
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Imrj.  Her  education  h^  been  formed  on  the-  purest  priocipleff  of 
religioRy  from  ipvhich  source,  she  has  me  rhorrousTy  tsompiled  this 
Kttle  tale,  purportiafi;  to  impress  on  the  yonthful  mind  the  sacred, 
though  ne^skcted,  duties  of  a  sponsor  at  die  baptismal  fonnt.  The 
tale  is  pleasingly  interwoven  with  incident  to  captivate  the  attentioa  of 
the  young  r^er,  and  eannot  feii  to  inculcate  moral  and  religiooi 
|irinciples  on  the  heart 


ikn.  2a— y^fi  Introduction  to  the  Epistc^iary  St^Ie  of  the  French  ; 
*    or  a  selection  of  familar  notes  and  letters  in  French  :  for  the  use  of 


•  schools ;  mih  an  alphabetical  index,  explanatory  of  all  the 
and  idiomatical  expressions  by  George  Sanby,  D.  F.  L  H 
Famham  Surry«  Author  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  French 
lang^uage,  aud  several  other  school  books.  Pp.72.  Law.    1814. 

This  little  treatise  is  unassisted  by  any  other  English  referesee, 
than  a  short  index,  compiled  after  the  manner  of  a  dictiouaij.  b  ^ 
therefore  presumed,  that  the  student  to  whom  it  is  address^  siall 
have  made  some  progress  in  the  French  language.  In  this  point  of 
view,  we  give  it  our  unqualified  approbation. 

Familiar  letter  writing,  even  in  our  own  language,  is  seldom  at- 
tended to  at  our  schools  :  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  e^ential  part  of 
education  ;  and  young  persons  may  acquire  an  easy  style,  on  all  sub- 
jects, by  a  careful  stndy  of  this  little  voUame.  All  foreign  idkNus  m 
difficult  to  acquire  ;  but  we  can  neither  speak  ^o^  write  correctly. with- 
out their  attainment. 


Anr  lA.-^Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  in  two  Parts.  Parti. 
The  Doctrine. of  the  Vowel  Points,  and  the  Rudiments  of  Granuoar. 
Part  II.  The  structure  and  idioms  of  the  Language,  with  an  Appen- 
ffix,  containing  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  V«rbs,  in  RomaD 
iA^iUT.  By  I.  F.  Gyles,  Esq.  A.M.  Octavo.  Pp.  211. 
Ilalt!»an1.     1S14: 

\Ve  are  not  aware,  that  the  attainment  of  the  Hebrew  language  is 
a  vfry  popular  amusement;  but  it  ceitainly  is  a  very  pcofomd  studjf. 
The  learned  author  of  this  Gramms^r  observes,  that  his  plan^wassn-: 
finally  suggested  by  an  experience  of  the  various  difficulties  which 
opposed  his  own  progress  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

This  grammar  contains  the  doctrine,  of  the  vowel  points,  withont 
perplexing  the  student  with  any  allusions  to  the  controversy  on  their 
antiquity.  It  proceeds  to  the  general  rudiments;  and  tbcmc^dpcif 
«tates  the  idioms  of  I  he  language.  A  construction  of  the  alphabet,  h? 
means  of  very  fine,-  characteristic  type,  is  explained  by  Roman  Itttets; 
and  the  progress  is  clear,  and  rerom-kable  for  simphcity  of  rule. 

This  work  appears  to  us  eminently  calculated  JLo  fulfil  its  uusaoa* 
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Aa9.  $6i,r^Laiin  Exercisei  ;  orBieiii|ilui  Propria  :  Wb^  Englirii'* 
seDtencM,  translated  from  the  best  Romaii  writera,  and  aldapti^  to 
tke  rukfl  in  Syntax ;  to  be  again  translated  into  the  Latia  lan^niagv* 
S|f  the  Kev.  George  Whittaker,  A.  M.  late  master  of  the  g^cammar 
achool  in  SonthamploB.    Law.    IS14. 

This  is  an  excellent  introductory  work  to  the  Latin  lang^ge.  It. 
commences  with  the  characteristic  distinction  of  the  declension  of 
nouns  and  substantires,  and  the  conjugation  of  Yerbs«  A  table  of  the 
termination  of  verbs  actite  and  passive  is  given,  as  a  reference  when 
the  student  may  be  in  doubt ;  and  the  verbs  are  expressed  in  a  variety 
of  forms.  Short  examples  folIow»  from  classical  authority,  elucidatory 
of  the  rules  in  syntax,  most  frequent  in  their  occurrence.  In  these 
examples  the  English  and  Latin  ocsupy  opposite  pages. .  Sentences 
linder  all  the  rules  in  Syntax,  according  to  the  preceding  arrange- 
ment. Examples  with  occasional  assistance  from  a  Latin  word  or 
phrase.    All  selected  from  classical  adthoritieSj  and  literally  train 

This  little  work  may^  certainly,  be  studied  with  great  advantage  ; 
but  it  is  deficient  in  that  regular  system  by  which  languages  are 
taught  at  schools. 


MEDiqNE. 

Art.  26.— -Focf^  and  Observatitms  oh  Liver  Comphintt  and 
Bilious  Disorders  in  general;  and  on  such  derangements  of  these 
organs  as  influence  the  biUary  secretion,  with  practical  deductions 
drawn  fnaa  a  close  and  constant  attention  to  this  subject,  in  variomi 
climates;  connected  by  an  appropriate  and  successful  mode  of 
treatment  The  whole  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  an  extensive 
selection  of  cases,  demonstratii^  the  many  serious  and  fatal  conae- 

.  quences  which  too  often  arise  from  a  mistaken  view  of  the  primary 
seat  of  disease.  By  John  Fairthom,  formerly  Surgeon  in  the  Ho- 
nourable East  India  Company's  service.  Octivo.  Pp.  148.  6s, 
Longman  and  Co.  i' 

The  author  states,  in  his  preface,  that  bis  work  *  is  directed  to 
shew  the  frequency  of  liver  comphdnts  and  biHous  disorden  in  this 
country,  to  point  out  the  danger  of  their  being  mistaken  foi*  others  of 
A  different  nature,  and  by  rousing  the  feelings  of  patients  for  their 
itituaiion,  to  stimulate  them  to  call  for  professional  assistance,  at  all 
fimes  necessary,  and  particularly  so,  in  diseases  of  a  dangerous  and 
insidious  tendency.  By  tlieir  acquaintance  with  the  symptoms,  'as 
here  poiniedottt,  they  will  not  be  deficient  in  painting  them  iu  thrrir 
true  cokmra,  and  Uying  the  proper ^ stress^  whelbec  tb^y  consult  per* 
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or  bj  Vmet;  on  Ifadie  kMmg  facte  lAich  i^^gvlate  pnk^ 


Ha  then  proceeds,  in  the  work  itad^  to  gife  an  anatoaiictl  de- 
acriptkm  of  the  Hver,  its  fanctions  and  leeretiaBS,  a  chemical  aaalyw 
of  the  bOe,  its  uses  and  impoiiaaoe  in  the  aainal  oboobobbj,  the  n* 
lions  morbi  1  symptoms  sad  organic  diseases  of  the  lirery  their  eos- 
aeqnences  and  the  sympathetic  diseases  which  they  prodace;  asd 
concludes  ii^ith  a  series  of  cases  to  illustrate  and  establish  his  theoqr. 

In  these  observations^  the  professional  reader  will  find  neither  »• 
fermation  nor  novelty;  unless  he  is  willing  to  admit,  that  the  hrdro- 
cephalus  of  infants  is  a  morbid  symptom  of  diseased  liver,  anii  tfaat 
phthisis  pulmonalis  is  often  nothing  more :  but  his  observstjoas  oa 
the  injudicious  use  of  Cheltenham  waters  are  perfectly  correct;  Ire 
aaya,  *  however  useful  these  waters  may  be  in  tfie  conralescent  sttte, 
they  do  no  service  in  the  actual  stage  of  the  disease,  and  when  Acj 
are  employed,  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  patient,  hy  supeiaediiig  tbe 
advantage  of  active  and  adequate  means  sifited  to  the  true  nature  and 
urgency  of  the  disorder ;  their  application  cannot  be  too  mnch  repro- 
bated,  as  injurious  and  delusive  in  the  real  liver  disorder,  and  tiStbe 
patient  is  actually  in  a  convalescent  state,  they  should  never  be  r^ 
sorted  to^ 

As  a  popular  treatise,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  witb  tfiis  work,  nor 
have  we  any  doubt,  that  it  is  wett  calcidited  to  answer  the  pnifie 
which  the  author  evidently  intended. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

'  Abt.  2d.-^MadisoH  Jgonistes;  or  the  Agency  of  Mother  Goste. 
Fragment  of  a  Political  Burietta,  as  acting,  or  to  be  acted,  ea  Ae 
American  Stage.  To  which  are  added,  sundry  other  Monolog«ei» 
Dialogues,  Songs,  &c.  as  spoken  or  sung  on  the  Boards  of  the  peA 
Political  Theatre  of  Europe.  Octavo.  Pp.108.  Cawthocae. 
1814. 

This  Travesty  is  without  either  wit,  humour,  or  point   ' 


Art.  27.— itfoji  Journal  d'Huit  Jours;  or  the  Histoiy  of  a  TTeel  / 
absence  from  Maidstone,  and  of  a  Visit  to  France,  in  Septsmber, 
1814.  By  the  Rev.  AV.  R.  Wake,  A.M.  Curate  of  the  said  Parish, 
and  Vicar  of  BackwelL  OcUvo,  Pp.37.  Maidstone.  Wickam. 
1814. 


There  is  a  ridiculous  variety  in  the  pnblieatian  of  this  triiet  ^ 
is  written  by  a  gentiepian  unaccustomed  to  travel;  wIk)  w^tf  ff^ 
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ntiadf  passed  the  bouidaiissi.  i^  Us  m^fp  <3<»^^;  ikiid  whose  warn 
caxsioa.  is  confined  to  a  single  week. 

This  is  his  apology.  *  It  has  beep  conjectured,  that  if  an  infamy 
could  disclose  and  delineate  bis  first  impressions,  upon  entering  oi| 
thiB  new  scene  of  his  existenoe,  it  wowld  cansliUili^  the  most  esCra- 
ordinary  and  delightful  history  that  ever  gratifisd  the  metap^ical 
enquiry/ 

We  are,  therefore,  to  view  a  hop,  stop,  and  jump,  from  Ikfftr  to 
Calais,  and  thence  to  Boulogne,  as  the  legitimate  prehide  to  fiitt 
impressions. 

This  enlightened  delineator  of  the  French  ehaiacter,  leavns  Frtnok 
politeness  at  the  Custom  House  quay,  at  Calais ;  French  politics  at 
ma  oihacnre  cataret;  and  the  manners  and  giacea  of  French  female 
«edetfr  at  a  guinzette!  liis  reflections  on  the  object  of  his  jouney 
9am  summed  up  in  the  following  profound  reflection. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  wines  of  France,  and  the  politeness,  and  vii- 
vacity  of  its  people,  I  was  glad  enouf^,  even  after  so  short  an  absence^ 
to  act  foot  again  on  Old  England.  There  are  in  France  two  priva- 
tion* which  I  think  I  never  could  submit  to;  the  want  of  English 
small  beer  and  English  cheese.  An  English  ordinary,  accompanied 
by  good  malt  liquor,  and  savoury  double  Gloucester,  is  worth  all  the 
variety  of  dishes  and  delicious  wines  of  France. 


Aet.  28.—^  Picture  of  Paris;  being  a  complete  Guide  to  all  the 
Public  Buildings,  Places  of  Amusement,  and  Curiosities  in  tbat 
Metropolis;  accompanied  with  Six  descriptive  Routes  from  the 
Coast  to  Paris :  with  full  directions  to  Strangers  on  their  first  ar- 
rival in  the  Capital.   Embellished  with  Maps  and  Views.  By  Lewis 
.  Fronchet    3d  Edition  corrected.      Pp.  252.  Gb.    London.  Sher- 
wood and  Co.    Paris.    Gahgnani.    1814. 
This  edition  professes  to  be  the  third,  published  in  the  short  spaee 
of  two  months ;  but  that  event  may  be  attributed,  as  well  to  the  eageiw 
ness  of  public  curiosity,  as  to  the  merit  of  the  work.    It,  hovrsvcr, 
appears  to  be  compiled  after  the  fashion  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips'ii  Re- 
turn of  London,  and  is  introductory  to  all  objects  in  the  stranger's 

^  The  traveller  wiU  be  much  benefited  by  the  information  he  may 
derive  from  this  useful  volume.  It  describes  the  modes  and  expences 
of  travelling  in  France,  by  which  he  may  avoid  imposition,  as  weBas 
understand  the  plan  best  adapted  to  the  economy  of  his  views.  The 
editor  advises,  that  penons  abont  to  visit  Paris,  should  not  encumber 
themselves  with  baggage:  changes  of  dress,  he  stya,  are  procured  at 
n  much  cheaper  rate  than  in  London. 

'  This  may  do  very  well  for  those  who  propose  making  a  lengthened 
Iti^  lit  that  capital,  and  desire  to  appear  in  Parisian  costume;  butwt 
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^mdentand  broad  cMIm  to  be  exortritaiitly  dear  there ;  lus^machi  Alt 
they  are  conaidtred  an  article  of  laxuiy ;  and  ate  not,  on  that  aoooati 
j#oni  by  shopkeepen,  who  appear  behind  their  coutera  in  whiti 
gileis. 

•  V«7  impertant  adviee  is  g^iven  with  respect  to  letters  of  credit, 
with  which  all  perwyna  ought  u>  provide  themselves  before  they  lean 
lA>Bdon.  Messrs.  Harris,  Farquhar^  and  Co.,  of  St.  Jameses  Stiwt 
«re  reeommeikded.  Thia  is  a  Teiy  serious  point  to  be  attended  to. 
fitnngers  are  cautioned  against  the  prevailing  imposition  of  shop* 
keepers  of  every  description.  Even  their  own  countrymen  are  obhpd 
<o  Damin  for  any  thing  with  an  obstinacy  proportioned  to  the  capa^ 
city  of  the  render.  The  different  prices  of  lodgings,  reataarataan, 
and  traiteurs,  are  wcH  laid  down;  so  that  a  stranger  may  ondaniBad 
to  aecomaodate  his  expenees  to  his  parse,  at  a  aingle  glance.  Tbe 
palaces,  public  buildings,  sculptures,  and  paintings  are  described;  bat 
•we  would  advise  all  intelligent  travellers  to  provide  themselves  «itb 
<die  Rev.  M.  Eustace's  Letter  £rom  Paris* 
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and  the  more  gcueral  difft«i<»  « 
pure  and  undcfiled  Reltjioo*  ™^ 
their  auspices  among  Mankind,  or 
a  Member  of  the  Society,  6ro.  w. 
«d.  _,  ... 

Canting,  a  Poem,  interspened  «w 
Tates  and  additional  Scrsps,  po« 

Catalogue  (a)  of  a  niscellaneoiPf 
Collection  of  Boohs  for  sale,  at  tM 

? rices  affixed,  by  Janes  BIjdK,  »j 
oric  St.  C^enl  Garden,  «•  «  . 
Cocker  (The)  contaiag  eterf  !■• 
formation  to  the  Breeders  sod  Ama- 
teurs of  that  nable  Bird,  tkc  t^' 
Cock,  hy  W.  flketchly,  »ro.  9*^ 
Conderanfld  Vestal  (the)  »  i^«^ 
in  Three  Bookoi  8to.  4s. 
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.  •  Covt  ^  Qaccn  EliAbetli ;  orifei^ 
vally  written  t>v  Sir  R.  Naunto^, 
under  tfce  tirl«  of  Fra^raenta  Uegalia, 
aedicated  to  Uer  Rpysl  Hidmeflt, 
the  Princeis  CLariotte  of  Wa]ei« 
-^3.  13e.  «d.  ^ 

Cowper's  (William)  Waikcr'i  ed. 
S4fno.  6g. 

^  I>el>ate8  at  tbe  £a«t  India  Hon«e, 
m  tbe  several  General  Courts  of  Pro^ 
prieton  of  E^t  Iiidia  Stpck,  held  on 
>V«dDe«iay,  tbe  25lb  of  May ;  Thun^ 
a*y,  the  0tb ;  Wedncad^y,  the  22d; 
•nd  Tbnnday,  tbe  23rl  June^  by  an 
impartial  Reporter,  8vo.  4s.  6d. .      - 

Des  l^arrieree,  French  IdromaCkail 
Plmses  aiid  Dialojpiea  for  Scboola, 
»V*axe,3«.6d. 

Dictionary  ^f  the  Engliah  Lan- 
«?•?«»  *>>  Samuel  Johnson,  L.L.D. 
wkk  the  addition  of  qiany  tbouoatid 
«ordi,  by  the  Rer.  H.  J.  Todd, 
M.A^  F.SuA.  Vol.  L  Part.  I.  4te. 
JCI.  la. 
^  £«ay  (an)  an  InjoBkOrtatity,  3  pte. 

-  EwripidBs,.  (TrafedJet  of)  trtot- 
Uted  fcy  R.  Potter,  n.  cd.   2  i<«la. 

Fact8  and  Observations  on  Liver 
Complaints^  and  Bilioua  Disorders 
in  general,  connected  by  an  appro- 
priate and  successful  oAode  of  treat- 
nent,  illustrated  and  coiiBrmed  by  a 
uunacTOiu  sfbietioii  of  casep,  with  re- 
marks  not  noticed  hy  former  writers. 
By  John  Farthom,  of  Benier  St.  for- 
werly  Surj^eon  in  the  Honourable 
^•t  India  Cottpany^s  terice,  8»ro. 

French  Letters,  18mo.  4s. 

^•'•ece,  a  Poem  in  Three  PaHs, 
vitb  Notcf,  telastical.  lUuaU^tioAS, 
and  Ske(che8  of  the  Scenery.  By  W. 
Hay?«rtb,  Esq.  4to.    £^.  12s.  ej. 

Hort's  Picture  of  Nature,  illnt- 
lr»ted  by  Plates.  Os.  bd. 

Hypocrite,  (the)  or  Modem  Janus, 
a  worel,  by  Seliua  Davenport,  5  vols. 
Wmo.    £\,  6s.  . 

Jonnial  of  a  Voyasre,  in  1811  and 
1812,  to  Madras  and  China,  return- 
"IP  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopfe  uud 
St  Helena,  in  the  H.  C.  %.  the  Hope, 
Capt,  J.  Pendergrass,,  ilUisti-ated  by 
54  beautiful  coloured  Prints,  from 
Ikwsings  by  the  Autbori  4to,  X'O. 
3Sk 


Joyce*s  (Rev.  J.)  Familiar  I9IM. 
duction  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  fop 
the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Pcr-^ 
sous,  divided  into  Lessons,  witb 
Questions  subjoined  to  each,  for  tho 
ExanunatioD  of  Pupils,  2d  ed.  12mo« 
6s. 

La  Bonne  Mere,  par  J*.  Perriu^ 
Quatriame  Edition,  revue  etcorriga* 
par  €.  Gros,  ISmo.  38.  6d.  bd. 

Marsirs  (Herbert,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
Conparative  View  of  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Rome,  8vo.  7s. 6d. 

Memoirs  of  Fmncet,  commonly 
called  St.  Frances  de  Sales,  Titular 
Prince  and  Bishop  of  Geneva,  trans-- 
lated  from  the  French,  12mo.  5s. 

Muntreithe,'or  the  Peer  of  Scot- 
laud,  a  Novel,  4  vols.  12mo.  £1.S%. 

Orton^s  (Job)  Discourses  to  jtbift 
Aged  OB  several  Insportant  Subjects^ 
5th  ed.  6vo.  7s. 

Peck*s  (W.)  Topographical  Ac- 
count of  Bawtry  and  Thome  (York- 
shire) with  the  adjacent  Villages,  4to. 
£1.  lis.  ad.  a  few  Copies  with  the 
Plates  on  India  Pbper,  at  £2.  2s. 

Pbiedri  Augusti  Cxsaris  in  usunt 
Delphini,  8vo.  48. 6d.  bd. 

Picture  of  London  (the)  for  1815^   . 
the  16th  cd.  ISmo.  6s.  6d. 

Planta's  (Edward)  New  Picture  of 
Paris,  18mo.  6fi.  6d.  with  the  Ga- 
zetteer, 6s.  6d.  bd. 

Pw  tical  K<?gistcr  <lhe)  Vol.  VHL 
for  ISIO,  1811,  crown  8vo.  12s. 

Post  Roads  in  France  (the)  for 
1814,  published  by  Authority,  Ifiaio. 
8^bd.  ' 

Potter's  (William)  Essays,  Moral 
and  Religious,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

Pour  Ueviner.  New  Enigmatical 
Propositions,  &c.  Poetry  and  Pix>se, 
selected  by  a  Lady,  2  vols.  l2iuo 
12s. 

Report  fVoffi  the  Si'Icct  Committee 
of  the  HoRse  of  Commons  on  Iho 
Corn  Laws,  8to.  10s.  6d. 

Reports  (Fimt  and  Second)  from 
(he  Committer's  of  the  Honse  of 
Lords,  relating  to  the  Corn  Laws, 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Shepherd's  (Rev.  ^Viltiam,  of  Li* 
verpool)  Paris  in  1802  and  1814, 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Starkie's  (Thomas)  Treatise  on 
Criminal  Pleadiov,  2  vols.  t^ro» 
^L  4s. 
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Slate  Tri«1fl^  fmi^  tie  esilletf  ^ 
riod  to  the  prewnt  Tine,  oompiied 

5r  T.  B.  H©wel,  F.R.S.  K.S.A.  Vol. 
XI.  foy»t  8ro.  £1.  lis.  6d. 
'  Storer^ii  (Junes)  History  and^  An- 
ii^itie»of  the  Cathedrals  of  Greftt 
BriUiOy  illustrated  with  64  highly 
Wished  £iigr«Tifigs,  Vol.  I.  8ro. 
£3.  9b. 

Sw\(i*B  (JoBafbair,  D.D.)  Worfts, 
with  Notes  and  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
hy  Walter  Seott,  Esif.  19  vob.  8to. 
£9. 19s.  «d.  royal  »iro.   /15.  4s. 
*  Three  Dramas,  Idmo.  38.  h.  bd. 

Trareller's  Guide,  through  Soot- 
tend  and  its  Islands,  3  toIs.  Ifmo. 
13s. 

-  Turner^  (R.  L.L.D.)  Introduction 
to  tiie  Arts  and  Sciences,  IGth  ed. 
ISmo.  3s.  6d.  bd. 

Tutors  Key  (the)  n.  ed.  Vtmo,  5s. 
hd. 

Voyage  rovod  Great  Britain,  nn- 
dertaken  in  the  Summer  of  the  Year 
lttl3j  and  commencing  from  the 
Land^s  End,  Ck)rnwall.  By  Richard 
Ayton.  With  a  Series  of  Views, 
illnstratiTe  of  the  Character  and  pro- 
minent Features  of  the  Coast,  drawn 


and  engmved  by  Mr.  William  StaiA 
F.lt.A.  Nos.  I.  to  VIIT.  lOs  6d.  caeb, 
containing  Views  of  Combe  Martin ; 
Lyu  month  j  ilfrncoipoej  luracombe, 
fipom  HilboRmgh;  Hartland  fkr; 
and.  CloFelly,  North  Deroof  the 
Land's  End;  the  Long.«hip6  Ligl^tr 
house,  off  the  Land^s  End ;  the  es^ 
trance  Into  Fortreath ;  and  Boscastie 
Pier,  on  the  Coast  of  Cornwall ;  ^rct* 
ton  Ferry,  and  St.  DionaVs  (alsaiM>> 
Ifanshire;  the  Mmnble's  Ugbt-bosK, 
in  Swansea  Bay;  the  Worm^  Hesd, 
in  Tenby  Bay;  the  Eligngslacl:,  nnr 
St.  Gowan*s  Head,  Pembrokcihire, 
Xenby,  IVmbrokesb  Ire  • 

Walker?ii  (Mm,  L.L.B.)  SOntfai 
of  curions  Articles  from  the  (pestle- 
man*s  Magazine,  3d  ed.  4  rob.  9ro. 
£3.  Its.  Id. 

WelPs  (W.  Charles,  M.D.FJIX) 
Essay  on  I>ew,  and  sereial  appeir^ 
anoes  conneeted  wltlr  it,  9ro^  U 

White*b  (James)  Treatise  on  Yde. 
rinary  Medicine,  Vol.  IH.  M  (4, 
13ma  0s. 

Woodfall"^  (William,  Buiisln'il 
Law)  Uwof  LaadBoidandTeissI^ 
4th  ed.  royal  am.    £L  to. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tlie  labours  of  W.  R.  P.  sbell  meet  vMk  every  irttention;  be  wf 
nst  satisfied  that  the  circumstance,  to  which  he  aDades,  has  ceased 
la  exist*   . 

A  variety  of  commimicatiolM  recdTed  befure  the  ISA  areimder 
consideration ; — some  that  have  been  received  since,  will  «eet.  witli 
tqual  attention. 

Wt  are  sorry  that  we  could  not  comply  with  P.  S.*«  wisK  iQ 
this  number ;  but  he  will  perceive  that  he  has  not  been  altogelbtf 
loc^otten.  llie  next  number  will  complete  his  request,  and  {tcovef 
pfdtebly,  to  him,  more  satisfiAlory, 

Our  Manchester  friend  will  find,  that  the  honor  and  Teracit|i 
which  he  coocdves  we  possess,  have  been  supported  in  the  way  ^ 
wishes. 

ERRATA. 

In  our  last  number,  pa^  31 ',  for  '  John  Mwidu  *  read  Joha 
GruM^;  instead  of  '  the  esdstence  of  the  Deist j^  read  the  exbteocf 
of  a  deM:  and,  in  the  only  quotation  given,  retd  The  Tvn^^ 
asserts,  instead  of  ^  He  asserts** 
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^>n>tMn  II  ii'»  ij  I     .    ..    M      ill .  '■  » I        11  I  1     I  u  m 

y<M.  VI.  NOVKMBfiR,  1814. Wo.  V. 

AitT.  h'^Memairs  ofSir  Jeshita  /?<?y»«/A,lCiit/L.  L.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
F.  8.  A.  &e.  &:c.  Late  President  of  the  Royal  Academy^  eamprisii]^ 
original  Anecdotes 'ofm^ny  disiinginshed  peisons,  hiacoiiteiDp(Hra-> 
ciei,  a&d  abrief  analym  ofhisdisoourBed.  To  wbieh  ane  added 
Varietiea  on  Art  By  James  Mcurtbcote,  Esq.  R.  A.  QHarte.  Fp. 
41&  177.  CoUmrm    ISU. 

'.  Mb.  NonHcoTs's  proCesaional  talemte  am,  deddcdBy^ 
^rajuab)^  ;  )mt  we  do  Bot  so.  highly  extol  bis  literary  acquire^ 
fBenia/  NeTi^rthi^Iessy  ire  reYerence  that  warmtli  of  private 
hiendt^ip  wbioii  haa  urged  him.  to  the  pnblicatiea  of.tiieae 
Jtfepoira.  II  is^  in  tratb,  an  act  of  patriotism,  to  oomme- 
•m^rat#  the  domesiio  wortib,  and  to  celebrate  the  eanobletf 
^«9iua  <if  aa  itluBtFioua  artist. 

.  Of  3ir  Joshua  Reynolds  it  may  be  proudly  aaid^  that,  iK^ 
Ipis  progre99  iu  the  art  of  paintiag.  Great  Britain  standa 
fescue^  from  the  obloquy  attaching  to  unaspiring,  becauae 
imfestered^  native  talent  in  the  disj^y  of  the  fine  arts. 

Statesmen,  poets,  warriors,  and  philosophers,  -have  dig- 
niied  oiir  anaala;  but  taste,  genius,  and  ardour,  were 
atraogars  at  oior  court,  till  ttap  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey  nolda^ 
animated  us  into  au  admiration  of  natiTe  talent^  *an4 
daimed  distinction  from  the  throne.    We  must,  how^rer 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  VI.  Not.  18W.  ^Q 
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lament,  that'  so  much  of  his  valuable  time  was  devoted  id 

J  portraits.  He  had  energies  well  suited  to  historical  sub- 
ects  ;  with  an  imagination  finely  adapted  to  works  of  fane;. 
Among  tlie  most  memorable  of  those  trophies  to  his  memory, 
we  may,  perhaps  enumerate  the  Cauldron  scene  in  Macbeth.... 
Hercules  strangling  tbe  aerpents....and  the  Nativity.  His 
Cleopatra  dissolving  the  pearl,  was  a  beautiful  portndt  of 
the  celebrated  Kitty  Fidher  ;  and  various  other  feuicy  pieces 
exhibited  well  known  portraits. 

The  study  of  painting  originates  in  a  faculty  of  rqire- 
8entingobject8....a  taste  and  delicacy  in  the  disposition  of 
colours...*an  acquaintance '  with  the  •  rules  of  composition : 
but  the  attainment  of  the  art  consists  in  just  proportiooi, 
graceful  arrangement,  and  a  scientific  distribution  of  ligfat 
and  shade,  uniting  splendour  of  colouring  vfith  depth  of 
chiar  oscuro. 

Proportions  equally  apply  to  the  sublime  and  to  the 
beautiful.  ^  ^Sublime  objects  are  vast  in  tiieir  diinensions ; 
beautiful  objects  are  comparatively  small.  Beauty  must  be 
nmooth  and  polished  ; .  vastness  rugged  and  negUg^t- 
Beauty  should  show  the  right  line,  yet  deviate  from  it  insen- 
sibly ;  vastness,  in  many  cases,  loxes  the  right  line  ;  and 
.when  it  deviates,  it  often  makes  a  strong  deviation. 
Beauty  mav  not  be  obscure  ;  vastness  ought  to  be  dark  and 
gloomy.  Beauty  is  light  and  delicate  ;  vastness  solid  and 
even  massive. 

^  Gracefiilness  is  an  idea  belonging  to  posture. and  mo-, 
tion.  To  he  graceful,  it  is  requisite  £hat  there  he  no  ap* 
pearanee  of  difficulty ;  there  is  required  a  small  inflection  of 
the  body  ;  and  a  composure  of  tlie  parts  in  such  a  manjier) 
as  not  to  encumber  each  other, — not  to  appear  divided  by 
sharp  and  sudden  angles.  To  this  roundness,-  this  deli- 
cacy of  attitude  and  motion,  it  is,  that  the  msifpo  of 
grace  is  attributable,  as  will  be  obvious  to  every  obserrer 
who  considers  attentively  the  Venus  de  Mediois,  the  Anti^ 
nous,  or  any  statue  allowed  to  bie  graceful  in  a  high  degree. 

^  In  colouring,  as  it  is  adapted  to  nature,  there  is  io* 
finite  variety.  The  object  is  never  of  one  strong  coloor; 
there,  is  always  such  a  number  of  them^  as  in  variegated 
.flowers,  that  the  strength  and  glare,  of  each,  is  considerably 
..abated.  In  a  fine  complexion,  there  is  not  only  some^ 
,riety  in  the  colouring,  but  in  the  colours.  NeiAer  therea 
nor  the  white,  are  strong  and  glaring  :  besides,  they  are 


*  Vide  Bork«. 
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-mixed  iflt  such  a  manlier,  and  with  such  gradaHons,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  fix  the  bounds.  On  this  principle,  it  is 
that  the  dubious  colour  in  the  necks  and  tails  of  peacocks, 
■Biid  about  the  heads  of  drakes  is  so  very  agreeable.  In 
reality,  tbi^  beauty  both  of  shape  and  colouring  are  as  nearly 
jrelated,  as  we  can  well  suppose  it  possible  for  things  of 
such  different  natures  to  be.^ 

The  scientific  ptocil  •f  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  embellished 
.  by  classic  taste,  and  directed  by  nature  ^nd  judgment,  bar* 
•  monized  those  objects  on  his  glowing  canvass.  Unhappily, 
howler,  the  richness  sf  his  colouring  was  more  periahiBible 
4han  his  fSsune.  It  was  imposing  ;  not  permanent.  His 
works,  notwithstanding,  ornament  the.  galleries  of  our  nobi- 
lity ;  and  are  coveted  by  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  :  and  the 
£ublic  tribute  lately  paid  to  his  memory  in  the  exhibition  of 
is  assembled  paintings,  was  equally  hon'burable  to  the  pro- 
jectors and  to  departed  genius. 

.Mr.  Northcote  teUs  us,  that  the  last  century  may  be  said 
to  have  formed  an  era  in  the  progressive  refinement  of  the 
British  Empire  in  all  matters  of  taste  :  an  era,  whence  iu* 
tare  historians  wilt  date  an  advancement  }n  the  arts,  and 
our  rivalry  of  4he  nost  polished  nations. 

In  the«arly  part  of  that  century,  however,  so  weak  imd 
|)nerile  were  the  efforts  of  almost  aH,  our  native  professors^ 
particularly  in  the  art  of  painting,  that  it  reflected  equal 
desgrace  on  the  age  and  on  the  nation.  This  remark.able 
deficiency  in  the  efforts  of  genius  in  that  department,  may 
possibly  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  ^eneouragement....a 
natural  consequence  proceeding  from  the  customs  and  maii- 
ners  of  former  ages.  What  the  fury  of  Henry  VIII.  had 
spared  at  the  reformation,  was  condemned  by  the  puritans  ; 
and  the  arts,  long  disturbed  by  civil  commotion^  were,  in  a 
manner,  expelled  from  Great  Britain,  or  lay  neglected  in 
the  sensual  gallantries  of  the  restored  c6urt  of  Charles  II. 
Nor  were  its  hopes  revived  by  the  party  contentions  that 
-immediately  followed,  and  wholly  occupied  the  public  atten- 
tion :  inasmuch,  that  men  were  rendered  unapt  to  relish, 
•and  were  without  leisure  to  protect,  the  fine  arts, 

*  Joshua  Reynolds  was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Samael  Reynolds  and 

Theophila  his  wife,  whose  maiden  nune  was  Potter  ;  he  was  the  se* 

'  'venth  of  eleven  children    (five  of  whom  died  in  their  infancy),  and  it 

has  been  said  by  Mr.  Midone,  that  his  father  was  prompted  to  give 

kim  his  scriptural^  appellation,  In  hopes  that  such  a  singular,  or 

8  G  2 
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at ka«t  nDeommoii  Baiiie»misht,  ataeiDe fvtiirepeiM  of liisMeype^ 
fcaps*  )m  tii«  meaoB  of  attracing  for  him  the  patronage  of  $am 
persAB  with  a  similar  prefix.  The  good  man's  intentioDSy  if  thi 
circumstance  were  a  fact^  were  indeed  never  literaUy  fulfilled ;  but  io^ 
■lead  of  th^«  had  he  livedo  he  might  have  seeii  lus  so^b  become  an 
honour  to  his  country. 

*  I  do  not  know  on  what  eridence  Mr.  Mah>ne  gives  this  accoant 
^Concerning  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  Joshua  into  the  family,  btft 
'this  I  know  from  nndonbted  authority  (having  seen  it  in  Sir  Jostioa's 
own  hand-writing,  and*  therefore  shall  ins^l  it  as  it  serves  to  coin 
irovcit  this  very  improbable  story,  which  otherwise  would  altogeliwr 
be  UBWortliy  of  notice),  that  it  ia  certain  that  Sir  ioshna  had  an  sads 
whose  ehristiao  name  was  Joshua*  and  dwelt  at  Ex^r,  and  wbo  ms 
Ilia  godfather,  but  nol^  being  present  at  the  baptism  of  his  ttephev, 
w«B  represented  by  Mr.  Alwin  ;  the  other  godfather  being  a  Mr,  Ivie: 
and  that  his  godmother  was  his  Aunt  Reynfolds  of  Exeter,  represested 
also  hy  proxy  h^  Mrs.  Daily*  Mr.  Malone  is  in  general  very  correct, 
but  not  it  the  arcumstance  he  has  related  as  abo?e,  I  hope  to  be  ex- 
cused in  being  thus  minute^  particular,  as  it  serves  to  prove  a  fact  ' 

*  The  register  of  Hympton,  however,  has  by  some  neglig^ce,  de 
priced  him  of  this  baptismal  name  ;  for  in  that  record  it  appears  bi 
was  baptized  on  the  30th  of  July,  and  he  is  styled  *  Joseph,  ton  of 
6ainu^  Reynolds,  Clerk.'  It  is  difficult  to  account  fw  this  error  i^ 
any  other  way  than  that  which  Mr.  Malone  has  given,  byseppwp 
that  the  nam*  was  written  originaSy  on  a  slip  of  paper  in  an  abbri- 
viatedform— ^  Jos.  son  offimnad  Reynolds,^  and  was  atasolaa- 
4|nent  pepod  entei^  erroneously  by  the  clergyman  or  d^k  of  tbs 


*  Th&  maintenance  of  this  family  of  six  chiMren  was  a  taxsofr 
f  iently  heavy  en  the  slender  income  of  the  father  who  possessed  no 
Qlher  resources  than  those  which  he  derived  from  the  living  of  Pfjnnptoa» 
and  the  grammar  school  annexed  to  it ;  the  whole  amountiag  to  a  ^ 
small  sum  r  for  the  church  was  only  a  Windsor  curacy,  aod  he  was  so 
ill  calculated  for  the  management  of  a  school,  that  notwithstandiog  his 

n easing  a  high  character  for  learning,  its  number  was  before  li» 
li  literally  reduced  to  one  solitary  scholar.  Yet  thia  roortific8tio0| 
which  might  have  overpowered  a  more  irritable  temper,  the  good  wjl 
man  bore  without  any  dejection  of  spirits,  and  he  continued  as  mup 
as  ever  beloved  and  respected  for  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  his  pbi- 
lanthibpy,  his  innocence  of  heart,  and  simplicity  manners. 

<  Young  Reynolds  is  said  to  have  been  for  aome  time  instnKted  in 
the  classics  by  his  father,  who  was  very  assiduous  in  cultivating Joe 
minds  of  his  children,  biit  as  it  is  known  that  the  son  did  not  disphy 
imy  proof  of  classical  attainments  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  it  iaiao^ 
probable  that  the  mass  of  g;^neral  knowledge,  by  which  he  was  at  ah^ 
period  so  eminently  distingoishedy  was  the  result  pf  much  fita^<'^ 
application  in  h&  riper  jears.    A  correct  classic^  8chohr>  how«t^ 
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#  '.     .  " 

MevaMiMh^coBM9geAin9itjpM{d]n^  That  he  Iras  wfa«i 

tlie  world  Itims  a  {^eniiis,  and  of  the  firtt  order,  eanaot  htt  ffiaputed^ 
He  possessed  talents  of  the  highest  kind  ^hich  he  hroinpht  into  full 
.amd  ostoatant  action  hy  a  hmdable  ambition,  and  ardent  desire  of  ao« 
iqidnBg  eannenoa  in  the  pirofession  he  had  adopted.   ^ 

'  It  has  been  ignorantly  said,  tiiathis  father  intended  hiai  for  tha 
church  and  sent  him  lo  Out  of  the  univeBsitica  where  he  reeeived  the 
4tegree  of  Master  of  Arts,  This  erroneous  notion  jHrobably  aroae  from 
Ilia sabsequent hoiloraiy  dej^ree  of  L. L. D.  -  Ihave,  however, heari 
•inmsay  that  hi«  father  at  fimt  intended  him  far  the  pmetioa  iif  phyaic;, 
smd  that,  if'andi  had  been  the  efient,  he  shouklhaTe  felt  the  same  de- 
termination to  beeofne  4he  meat  erainenl  physieian,  :as  ha  then  Mt  %a 
rb€4he  feat  painter  of  faia  age  and  country.  Indeed il  uma  ererhia 
decided  opinion,  that  the  auperionty  attainaUe  in  any  ppialrit . what- 
ever, doea  not  originate  in  an  innate  ptopenaity  af  the  mind  to  that 
MffMirt  in  particidjff^  but  depends  on  the  general  strength  ^  the  inael- 
lect.  Mid  on  the  intense  and  cdnstant  applicatioa  of  tfaAt  strength  to  ^ 
epeeific  purpose.  He  r^(anled  ambition  aa  the  cause  of  eminenoe,  bat 
accident  as  pointing  oni  thememif.  It  is  true  that,  at  an  early  period 
«f  life,  he  made  aome  trifling  attempta  at  drawing  from  conmon  priiHs^ 
•tat  thia  eannot  be  considered  aa  any  paaof  thaiiiia  faeidtiea  were  more 

•  yattieahizly  fitted  for  the  study  of  the  arts  than  far  ^j  othei*,  idthough 
at  baa  been  brought  fdrwaid  as  aiioh.    Tbe  i^aae  thing  haa  been  done 

•  ^  tan  theuaand  boys  before  him*  and  will  be  done  by  thousandB  yet 
eo  eame,  without  any  df  them  euer  becoming  great  artialB.  Such  dm- 
^laya  of  ehildiah  ingenuity  are  the  moat  common  refuge  of  idleness,  in 
order  to  aaoi^  from  the  lidiMur  of  a  loathsome  task  ;  they  have  the 
^<hNd>la  rcceunBcndatioK  that  they  are  notenioinad  by  comakand,  and 
^M  they  are  more  easily  pedfonned  with  credit  to  the  yeang  candidste 

-  ier  applanae  as  they  aie  not  likely  te  be  acrutinised  by  any  compe<« 
•^mt  judfe  of  Aeir  merits. 

*  Thwe  is  now  one  of  tlMae  very  eaify  easaysi  in  die  poaseUBiain  of 
Ac  faniily,  a  perspective  view  of  a  beidc  case,  under  which  hia  father 
liaa  written,  *  done  by  Joshua  out  of  pure  idleneas.'     It  is  on  the  back 

'  «f  a  Uitin  exerdse.  No  wonder  it  should  appear  like  idleness  to  hie 
-btluT  ;  doing  that  which  you  are  reqinred  not  to,  and  neglecting  to  do 
Aat  which  is  coniidered  aa  your  duty,  will  of  eourse  look^  very  like 

>  idienesa,  and  partake-of  itin  a  certaki  degree.  Notw^hstanding  those 
Jfittle  checb  from  the  fiither,  he  no  doubt  perceived  that  be  had  raiaed 
jHieelf  in  the  opinion  of  hia  parent,  whidi  gave  him  encouragement  to 
40  en ;  and  itiaaflowiid  by  hiabiogEapher,  that  hiafather,  who  was  him- 
•adllbad  of  dawings,  and  had  a  amall  collection  ^anatomical  and 
etiier  prints,  was  pteased  with  his  son's  efforts.  We'  are  also  informed 
-ieom  the  same  authori^,  that  his  elder  sisters  had  likewise  a  tumyor 
the  art  before  him,  and  that  his  first  'essays  were  made  in  copying  ae« 

'  ^eral  little  sketches  done  by  ^em  ;  he  afterwards  copied  various  prints 
iie  met  with  among  his  faUier^s  books,  anch  as  tfioae  hi  Ihyden's  edi* 
liQiiornutardi'aLivaii  and  became  particularly  fend  of  the  r-"'-^ 
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meBt  Bnt  Jacob  Cats'  book  of  Bmbleiiig  was  bU  great  resooree,  s 
book  wbick  bis  great  grandmotfiery  by  tbe  fatber*s  aide,  a^  Datdif 
^Ponan^  hsid  brought  with  her  when  she  quilted  Hdknd. 

'  Young  Reynolds  had  read  the  Jesait*s  Pefspestive-  when  he  mi 
Dot  more  than  eight  years  old,  a  proof  of  his  capacity  and  aHivt 
enritisity.  He  attempted  to.  apply  the  ndes  of  that  treatise  in  a  iraw* 
tog  whidi  he  made  of  his  father's  schoo!,  a  buiiding  well  soited  to  hii 
purpose,  as  it  stood  onfpiHars,  On  shewing  this  to  his  father,  who  mi 
merely  a  man  of  letters,  it  seemed  to  strike  him  with  astmiishoieDt,  asd 
rbo  exdsimed,  ^  Now  this  exemplifies  what  the  aathor  of  the  <  Per* 
spectiTe'  asserts  in  his  preface^— that  by  observing  the  rales  Udd  dom 
in  this  book,  a  man^  may  do  wonders ;— for  this  is  wonderfoL' 

'  The  surprize  he  excited,  and  the  praise  he  obtained,  natunlly  is* 
flamed  his  ambition  to  surmoimt  greater  diAculties  in  a  fidd  of 
knowledge,  in  which,  friMn  the  ignorance  of  those  about  htm  in  thegrsk. 
phic  art;  he  seemcsd  to  stand  alone.  From  these  attempts  he^urooeeded 
40'  draw  likenessess  of  the  frieiuls  and  relatiTes  ai  nis  fiuiily  vidi 
tolerable  success.  Riehardsoa's  Theory  of  Painting  was  now  putinlo 
liis  hands,  where  he  saw  the  enthusiastic  raptures  in  which  a  freit 
painter  is  dcMnbed  ;  and  it  is  noironder  that  bethought  Radelie  (« 
ne  himself  has  said)  the  most  eztraovdinaiy  man  the  worid  had  em 
Iffoduced.  His  mind  thus  stimulated  by  a  high  example,  and  cos- 
utantly  ruminating  upon  it,  die  thought  of  remaiBing'iii  hopctaci^ 
neuricy  became  insupportable  to  him.  It  was  tiiis  feding  whicli  mm 
•nd  more  excited  hii  efforts,  and  in  the  end  produced  thos^woriKs 
which  hsTe  established  his  reputation  on  ahistin^basis.  Itshooldli^ 
femembered,  that  at  tbe  time  he  read  Richardson's  Treatise,  he  eosld 
know  nothing  of  Raflaelle,  but  from  Uie  praise  bestowed  upon  hin ; 
mere  verbal  criticism  could  evidently  give  him  little  insight  into  tbs 
particular  beauties  or  eenius  of  RiA^Ue  as  a  painter  ^  but  tiie  «b> 
thusiastic  admiration  of  the  writer  kindled  a  spark  of  the  asms  gsnr-^ 
rom  flame  in  his  own  bi^east,  and  urged  him  to  pursue  the  same  pitb 
tf  glory)  because  it  was  the  first  that  opened  itself  to  his  view.' 

Young  Reynolds  having  thus  proC^laimed  thebi^ofUs' 
,  li^rly  taste,  his  father,  was  now  induced,  at  the  solicitation 
pf  his  friend  Mr.  Cranch,  to  place  him  under  the  tuitiQik 
of  Mr.  Hudson,  a  well  known  porivait  painter.  But 
notwithstanding  the  pre-eminence  of  Hudsoa  at  this  period, 
his  genius  w^s  very  limited  :  he  was,  it  is  true,  enuBent^ 
successful  in  producing,  a  likeness,  but  liaving  paiul^  th^ 
bead,  he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  others  to  place  it  oil 
the  shoulders,  and  to  give  it  the  grace  of  drapery. 

Such  were  the  barren  sources  of  instruction,  i^t  tht 
time  when  Reynolds  first  came  to  London  to  bainspu^  ^5 
t^e  genius  of  a  Huaswl. 
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ReynoldB,  hewev^;  made  a  progresa  so  rapid,  as  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  his  master  *;  who,  as  it  is  related, 
having  seen  a  head  painted  by  his  pupil,  irom  an  elderly 
female  servant  in  the  fieunily,  foretold  nis  future  success  ; 
but  not  without  feeling,  and  afterwards  displaying  in  his 
>  behaviour"  to  his  young  rival,  strong  symptoms  of  the 
most  ungenerous  passion. 

The  excellence  of  this  head,  which  was  placed  in  Hud- 
son's gallery,  became  the  theme  of  admiration,  and  Hudson 
grew  so  madly  jealous,  that  his  piipil  and  himself  soon 
after  parted. 

The  memoir  pursues  young.  Reynolds  to  Rome* 

*  When  arrived  in  this  garden  of  tlfe  world,  this  great  temple  of 
.4fae  arts  (where  1  have  enjoyed  so  much  pleasure,  now  almost  fading 
from  my  memory),  his  time  was  dilic^ently  and  judiciously  employed 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  have  been  expected  from  one  of  his  talents 
and  virtue.'  He  contemplated,  with  unwearied  attention  and  ardent 
:  Mai,  the  various  beauties  which  marked  the  styles  of  different  schook 
tfid  different  ages.  He  sought  for  truth,  taste,  and  beauty  at  tkf» 
foiiBlfiin  head.  It  was  with  no  common  eye  that  he  beheld  the  pro- 
dn^ns  of  the  great  masters.  He  copied  and  sketched  in  the  Vatican 
'Vach  parts  of  the  works  of  Rafiaelle  and  Michael  Angtloas  he  thought 
woidd  be  most  conducive  to  his  future  excellence ;  and  by  his  well 
directed  study  acquired,  whilst  he  contemplated -the  best  works  of  the 
best  masters,  that  grace  of  thinking  to  whieb  he  was  principaily  in- 
debted for  his  suly^quent  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter.  In  attend-^ 
ing  more  particularly  to  this,  he  avoided  all  engagements  for  copying 
works  of  art  for  the  various  travellers  at  that  time  in  Rome ;  knowing 
ihat  kind  of  emplc^rment,  as  he  afterwards  said  in  a  letter  to  Barry, 
to  be  totally  useless — *  Whilst  I  was  at  Rome,  I  was  very  litde 
empkgred  by  them,  and  that  little  I  always  considefed  as  so  much 
time  lost.' 

*.Sir  Joshua  has  himself  ingenuously  confessed,  in  his  writings, 
that  at  the  first  sight  of  Raffaelle's  works  in  the  Vatican,  to  his  greSit 
disappointment,  he  did  not  relish,  or  well  comprehend  their  merits, 
but  Ifai^  he  sUMiied  them  until  he  did. 

^  Periiaps  we  may  account  for  this  circv^tostance  from  the  difference 
in  the  disposition  of  the  two  painters :  Rafiaelle  possessed  a  grandeur 
'  even  to  severity,  and  did  not  display  in  his  pictures  either  the  allure 
meats  of  colour,  or  any  great  effect  of  lighi  and  shade  ;  partft  of  the 
'  sirt  which  delighted  Reynolds,  whose  natural  disposition  mclined  him 
solely  to  the  cultivation  of  its  graces,  and  of  whose  works,  softftess  and 
captivating  sweetness,  are  the  chief  characteristics. 

'  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  scarcely  to  be  credited  in  the 
life  of  an  ar^st  so  refined,  who  seems,  even.from  the  earliest  dawninga 
0f  hit  (cmuii,  t^havt  devoted  bimsdf  to  the  service  of  the  graces. 
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t>At  he  8h<xild  efer  hdvd  b^,  lit  tnf  pmbA,  t^irfeatiuisl^^  TeC  tb 

•  fm  actuidiy  Uie  j^as^^duriog  fails  resickflte  in  Rome,  wbeie  heipakMd 

fi6viMd|rietM«6of  tfaatkkid ;  paiiictibii|^oaein«hiclilbe]^isaswi«f 

fMtodf  OB  RafflieHe's  School  of  Atbens,  coiiiiih*biii§^  about  tUdgf 

.  %iires  and  represtetiag  moet  of  (be  English  gentlemea  the*  in  that 

.  ^i^yk  thb  ptjctuie)  I  have  been  informed,  u  now  in  the  possession  of  a 

Mr.  Joseph  Henry,  of  Straffiin,  in  Irelafad,  whose  portrait  also  it  con* 

.  tains.     Bat  I  bore  heard  Sir  Joehua  himself  say*  thai  although  it  was 

UQiveraalW  allowed  he  executed  subjects  of  this  kind  with  mneb  hn* 

juour  andspiriif  he  yet  held  it  absolutely  necessary  to  ifbaadbil  tit 

Practice,  sinee  it  must  corrupt  his  taste  as  a  |9orljrait  paiMer;  Irbosa 
uty  it  becomes  to  aim  at  discovering  the  peifections  oriiy  if  ibei» 
whom  he  is  to  represent 

5  After  remaining  in  Italy  about  three 'years^  in. whidi  time  he 
tisitedincst  of  theprincipal  cities  of  that  country,  he  rettirfi^  te  Eiw* 
land  by  the  way  of  iPrance,  and  took  the  road  over  M6un:  Cesfe,  ifpin 
which  mountain  he  very  unexpectedly  met  with  (is  Ml  iaMe^p 
Hudson,  in 'company  with  RoubOiac  iht  famous  scidptor^  hstii  gi^ 
to  pay  a  short  visit  to  Rome. 

'  Of  Roubiliac  it  is  a  pleasing  circumstance  to  record,  Aak  Hi 
Own  goodness  of  heart  first  brought  his  exdeUent*  abilities  into  MS(% 
and  that  his  great  success  iti  life  seems  to  have  depended-,  inJtml9 
degree,  on  his  honest  and  liberal  eonduet  soon  after  he  came  t8^M|« 
Jand.  At  that  time  he  was  merely  working'  as  a  jomtoeynui  Mb 
a  person  of  the  liame  of  Carter,  and  the  young  artisft  having  speM  ^ 
evening  ki  Vauxhall^  on  his  return  picked  up  a  pocket>bo6k,''MiA 
h^  discovered,  on  examining  it  at  bis  lodgings,  to  contain  a  cattMst^ 
lible  number  of  bank  notes^  together  with  some  papers  appaMttdy  tf 
consequence  to  the  owner.  He  immediately  a^erttsed  fli^  MgtMik 
Stance,  ahd  a  claimant  soon  appeared,  who  was  so  pleased  Mtil  Oa 
integrity  of  the  youth,  and  so  struck  with  hh  geains,  bf  ifhMt  lis 
shewed  several  specimens,  that  he  not  onl/,  b^ng  a 'nan  of  taal^ 
Imd  forioae,  gave  hini  a  hands6me  reiikuneration,  biit  dso  ptoteMI 
to  patronize  him  through  life,  and  faithfully  perfoimed  that-  prartte/ 

Rejrnolds  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  returned  to  Bn^laad 
hk  1769 ;  and,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  engaged  haii£oine; 
apartments  in  St.*  Martinis  lione^  al  thai  tintiei  the  £avocit« 
'end  fashionable  residence  of  artists^ 
•  At  this  period,  the  earli^  speoliiieTi  he  gare  o#  hi| 
improyement  from  travel,  was  displayed  ia  the  bend  m 
a  boy  in  a  Turkish  turban,  richly  painted,  sometbiii^  tit  Ifee 
style  of  Rembrandt :  it  was  much  spolceii  of,  and  mil  t>kt 
master,  Hudson,  one  day  came  to  see  it,  and  {leredviha^  lla 
traces  of  his  own  manner  in  the  portrait  he  el<^ainied[:-^ 
1  By  6 —  R^yncids.  ¥ oit  doai  paint  so  well  w  Mhm  JM 
.eCi  Bnghmd!*  , 
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la  t&e  ivHowing  year,  Reynolds  had  so  nmch  distill** 
l^ishedl  faiiAself,  that  he  found  it  necessalry  to  rpmore  to 
H  l^rge  house  in  Great  Newport  Street,  where  he  afterwards 
Ir^sided  for  eieht  ot  nine  years. 

This  period,  exelairas  Mr.  Northcote,  was  the  dawn  of 
Heynolds'^s  splendour;  his  amiable  modesty,  accompanied 
|ij  kiA  extraordinary  talents,  soon  grained  him  powerful 
4uid  active  conneetions  :  even  his  earliest  sitters  were  of  the 
fughest  rank;  the  second  portrait  painted  by  him  in  .Loa* 
4m^  was  that  of  Iha  DidLe  «f  Devonshire. 

'  ^  Mr.  R^^riiclds  now  exerted  his  talente  to  the  utmost  of  ^eir 
poweii,  «nd  produced  a  siagidariy  fine  whole  leng^th  portrait  of  hid 
lAtronCiExinmodore  Keppel,  in  wiiich  he  appears  to  he  w^Hung  Widi 
H  qoicfc  pace  oothe  sea-shove,  and  in  a  storm.  This  picthre,  by  Hi 
^xceflenceand  the  AoiFelty  of  ihe  attitude,  itttriactRd  geaerd  notice  J 
4M  Hm  dssign,  as  I  have  heeis  informed,  and  perhaps  with  soma 
$Niili,  arose  Irem  (he  foDowiDo^  iaterestin?  drcuastance  in  the  hfs 

'  *  IFr.  Keppel,  having  been  appointed  to  the  contnand  of  th^ 
iMdsttoe  fn^te  in  tiia  year  1746,  soon  after  his  return  flrom 
the  <^0Bfftd  voyage  under  Cbnmodore  Atison,  he  was  nnfoiVi 
HnalUh  wred^ed  in  that  ship,  on  the  coast  of  Prance,  oa  th^ 
9lh  w  Jtdy  tn  the  snbseqnent  year ;  far  fnitniii^  close  in  shores 
f*  pnmat  of  a  French  privateer,'  in  'the  vicinity  of  Nantz/  sht 
0Klf9A  and  soon  afterwards  went  to  pieces.  Captain  Reppel,  bj^ 
Ms  ipkiH  and  active  exertions,  saved. the  lives  of  his  crew  ;  but 
Wly  ytmt  immediately  made  prisoners:  they,  as  well  as  he^ 
kvera  treated  with  great  hospitality  and  politeness,  and  be  him* 
^elf  was  in  a  few  weeks  permitted  to  return  to  England,  whei| 
w  ^ItatfC-hiartial,  as  vsual  npon  snch  occasions,  was  held  upon 
mi,  and  he  was  hononrably  acquitted  from  all  blame  rs^ecting 
4fe  Ibas    he 'had  snstaiaed. 

*  The  portrait  represeats  him  just  escaped  from  shipwreck  % 
Stod  ikfts  since  been  eagfaved  by  Fisher,  that  most  exact  and 
taborioas  artist,  of  whom  Sir  Joshua  nsdl  to  say^  that  he  was 
|a}ndkiomi1y  exact '  in  his  prints,  which  were  mostly  in  thSi 
Ihezsolinta  style,'  and  wasted  his  time  in  making  the  precisa 
ihiqpe  of  every  leaf  on  a  tree  with  as  mnch  care  as  he  woulA 
flestow  on  the  features  of  a  portrait.  Fisher  himself  was  no^ 
Indeed,  bfonght  «p  to.  the  art ;  it  is  said  that  he  was  ^  origi- 
lially  a  hatter:  ne  *has,  however,  made  some  good  copies  of 
pVeral  6(  fiHr  Joshna's'  best  pictnres,  particularly  those  of  Gar- 
ihkk  and  Lady  Sarah  Bnnbnry. 

•  «  The  novelty  and  expreasion  introduced  in  his  portrait  of 
Ife  Keppelf  were  powt xtyl  stimyfaoitii  to  the  public  taste  i   and. 
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is  it  hasT'  been  well  obaerved  by  one  of  his  biogrraphei*,  be 
*  soon  saw  how  much  aoimatioD  might  be  obtained  bj  deri* 
attng  from  the  insipid  manner  of  his  immediate  predeceMors; 
hence  in  many  of  his  portraits,  particularly  when  combined  iv 
family  groups/  we  find  muoh  of  the  yariety  and  spirit  of  a 
higher  species  of  art  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  meft 
fikeaess,  m  which,  however,  he  was  eminently  happy,  he  dived, 
•8  it  were,  into  the  minds,  and  manners,  and  habits,  of  ftoie 
who  sat  to  him ;  and  accordingly  the  majority  of  Ids  portndir 
are  so  apjpropriiite  and  characteristic,  that  the  many  ilfivtrioai 
persons  whom  he  has  delineated,  wiU  be  almost  as  wdl  kaowi 
to  postmdtyy  as  if  they  had  seen  and  conversed  with   them.     ^ 

*  Soon  after  this  he  added  to  his  celebrity  by  bis  pictmc 
of  Miss  Greville  and  her  brother,  as  Cupid  and  Psyche,  whicA^ 
it  has  beep  weU  observedi  he  composed  and  executed  in  a  style 
superior  to  any  portraits  that  had  beea  produced  in  thiskia^- 

^    dom  since  the  days  of  Vandyke. 

*  He  was  now  employed  to  paint  seraral  laiiies  of  high  qaalitf, 
whose  portraits  the  polite  werld  flocked  to  see,  and  he  cooa 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  painters,  not  only  in  Eii|* 
laiid,  but  in  Eurq^.  For  it  ^oukl  be  femarked,  that  at  Un 
time  there  were  no  historical  works  to  make  a  demand  upoa 
the  painter*s  skill:  and  .though  it  may  seem  a  curious  obeer* 
vation,  it  will  nevertheless  he  found,  on  'teaminalioo,  to  Iw 
one  most  true«  that  hitherto  this  empire  of  Great  Britain,  w 
great,  so  ridi,  so  magnificent,  so  benevolent,  so  abundant  ia 
all  the  luxuiy  that  the  most  ample  wealth  could  praciit, 
even  this  exalted  empire  had  never  yet  been,  able  toke^abost 
one  single  historical  painter  from  starving,  whilst  portrait  psialert 
have  swaraied  in  a  plenty  at  all  times  thick  aa  *  adtunuial 
leaves  in   VallombrQsa.^ 

*■  A  true  taste  was  wanting  ;  vanity,  however,  was  not  wsaV 
ing ;  and  the  desire  to  perpetuate  the  form  of  self-compbceocf 
crowded  his  sitting  room  with  women  who  wished  to  be  (run* 
mittad  as  angels,  and  with  men  who  wanted  to  appear  as  heroei 
and  philosophers.  From  Reynolds's  pencil  they,  were  sare.t* 
be  gratified.  The  force  and  felicity  of  his  portraits  not  only 
drew^  around  him  the  opulence  and  beauty  of  the  nation,  bat 
hi^ppily  gained  him  the  merited  honour  of  perpetuating  tbe  fei-. 
tures  of  all  the  eminent  and  distinguished  men  of  learning  tbca 
hving;  with  most  ef  whom  (so  attractive  were  his  manaers  tf 
well  as  his  talents)  he  contracted  an  intimacy  which  only  endei 
with  life.  In  this  assemblage  of  genius,  each  was  ioBpro^^ 
tach*  Reynolds,  like  a  man  of  a  great  mind,  always  colliTataB 
Ibe  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the  first  cbaracteis  of  iii*' 
^me;  and  often  assisted  those  who  wart  in  difficulties,  Imw 
wjth  his  advice  and  his  pune^  ' 
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•  *  He  had  a  mind  ever  open  and  desirous  to  acquire  useM 
yifomiationy  a  sound  and  penetrating  judgment  to  se>ect  and^ 
separate  what  he  acquired,  and  infinite  industry,  and  application 
ia  reiideruig  it  serviceabJe  to  its  proper  purpose/ 

We  are  now  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  other  emi- 
nQHt  characters,  of  whom  -anecdotes  are  related,  highly 
contributing  to  the  amusement  of  the  reader.  We  iinc^^ 
dbout  the  y^ar  175S,  that  notwithstanding  Sir  Joshua's 
prosperity  was  so  great  as  to  claim  the  professional  occu^ 
pation  of  his  whole  time,^  still,  he  found  leisure  to  producj^ 
Ms  first  efforts  in  the  literary  way,  which  he  communicated 
to  the 'Idler/ 

*  The  papets  in  tfce  Idler,  to  i^hich  I  haTe  alluded,  are  (he 
mnnbers  76,  79,  and  82,  written  between  September  and  ^o* 
4reniber,  1759.  In  the  first  of  these  he  ridicules,  with  consi- 
derable huRiour,  tbe  cant  of  ignorant  and  presuming  coonoisseurf, 
who,  trusting  to  narrow   mks,   are  pften  guided  by   false  princi* 

plee ;  and  even  though  these  should  be  correeU  are  still  totalljr 
imqiialified  to  form  a  just  estimatton  of  the  sublime  beauties  in 
works  of  ^niu9:  and  in  this  lilssay  he  states  *a  position  which, 
given  with  his  in^nurty,  haa  an  appearance  of  as  much  no^ 
^elty  as  truth,    that  what  ever    part  of  an  art  can    be  executed 

-or  criticised  by  rules,  that  part  is  no  longer  the  work  of  gemus, 
which  impHss  ezceltence  out  of  the  reach  of  rules :  so  that,  at 
lie  adds,  if  a  man  has  not  correct  perceptioiks,  it  will  be  iii 
Tain  for  him  to  endeavour  to  suppl]^  their  place  by  rules,  which* 
though  they  may  certainly  enable  him  to  talk  more  learnedly,  will 
never  teach  him  to  distinguish  more  acutely.  In  laying  down  these 
positions,  he  dees  not,  however,  assert Ihat  rules  are  absolutelj  inju^* 
fious  to  a  just  perception  of  works  of  taste  and  genius,  or  to  their  > 
execution  ;  but  merely  censures  that  scrupulous  and  servile  attentiea 
to  minute  exactness  of  frivolous  ornament,  which  are  incoasistet^t 
arith  higher  excellence,  and  always  lost  in  the  blaze  of  expanded  ge« 
nius. 

<  In  his    tecondf  Essay  he    displays    a    considerable    dep^  of 

^thought,  and  great  quickness  of  perception,  on  the  just  meanittg 
ef  the  general  rule,  <  to  imitate  nature.'  He.  shews  that  :• 
mere  literal  adherance  to  this  rale  would  baulk  every-  flight 
of  &ncy  in  the  painter,  though  these  flights  are  what  serve  ia  , 
immortalize  tbe  poet;  such  imitatidki,  if  conducted  serVifely, 
being  a  species  of  drudgery  to  ^hich  the  painter  of  geniim 
can  never  stoop,  and  one  iu  which  even  the  understanding  has 
no  party '  being  merely  a  mechanical  efibrt^     He  furdier.  diew^ 
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%af  painting  faas  its  best  plea  for  claituliig  kindred  with  16 
sister.  Poetry,  fnm  the  power  whieh»  like  her,  it  can  cA^trciit 
Oiver  the  imagination ;  and  as  he  adds,  it  is  to  this  poweSr  that 
the  painter  of  genius  directs  his  aim :  in  thi^  sense  he  studies 
nature,  and  often  arrives  at  his  end,  even  by  being  nnnatiiraiy 
•in  the  confined  sense  of  the  word.  His  cosdiidiiig  renaifcs  in 
this  Essay,  on  the  works  of  Michael  Angtlo,  contain  ia  tlica^ 
sekes  a  volume  of  criticism,  and  display  that  *  enthosisBn  U 
intellectsal  -energy,  by  which  be  was  always  moved,  when  ^peakii^ 
.cf,  or  contemplating  the  productions  of  those  masters  most 
cnunent  for  their  intellectual  power* 

*  In  the  third  essay,  his   deinnition  of  beanfy  is  as  dear  and 

distinct  as  'his  conception  of  it  was  accurate:   and  from  the  n^ 

ference  he  draws — that  the  works  of  nature,  if  we  compare  cos 

species  with  another,  are  all  equally  beautiful,  and   that   prefer- 

cnce  is  given'  from  fuitom,  or   from  sobm  association  «f  idess, 

>wid  thus,  that  in  creatures  of  the  same  species,  beauty  is  the  medium 

-or  centre  of  all  its  various  forms — he  again  illustrates  and  eoBfinM 

.  the  principle  of  his  first  essay,  proving  that  tbe  painter,  by  •n^ndiiig 

to  the  tnvariable  and  general  ideas  of  nature,  produces  bean^  ;  hal 

that,  if  he  v^rards  minute  particnhurities  aud  aceidentai  discrimins- 

tions,  to  far  will  he  deviate  from  the  imiversal  rule,  and  polluts  hit 

sanvas  with  deformity.     Indeed,  those  papers  may  be  conaidered  as  a 

•  kind  of  syllabus  of  all  his  future  discourses,  and  certMialy  occasiosed 

|iim  some  thinking  in  their  composition.     I  have  heaid  Sir  Jeshia 

say,  that  Johnson  required  them  from  him  on  a  sudden  emei^gcnn^ 

•snd  on  that  account  he  sat  up  the  whote  night  to  comf^ete  them  m 

'lime ;  and  by  it  he  was  so  much  disoniered,  that  it  produced  s  vcs^ 

ifoinhis  head.* 

And,  novTy.  the  reputation  of  Reynolds  became  so  firmly 
established,  that  numbers  of  professional  men  imitated  Ui 
style  ;  and  about  the  year  1760,  his  priee  from  tweWe,  wai 
raised  to  twenty-five,  guineas  for  a  head.  His  i&iproTed 
taste  in  portrait  painting,  alsoj  extended  itself  to  other 
departments  of  the  art;  and  he  removed  to  a  higher  sphere. 
-  His  residence  was  established  in  Leicester  Square,  wbefs 
l(ie  set  up  a  handson^  equipage,  and  lived  in  a  style  other-^ 
trise  suitably. 

Johnson;  on  this  oocasion»  wrote  to  Banretti  as  follows 

*  *  The  artists  have  instituted  a  yearly  exhibition  of  pietures  and 
gtetaes,  in  imitation,  I  am  tald,  of  foreign  academies.  This  yesr 
was  the  second  exhibition.  They  please  themsctlves  much  with  the 
imdtitude  of  spectators,  and  imagine  that  the  English  school  win 
rise  much  in  reputation.  Reynolib  is  vnthout  a  rivS,  and  continues 
to  add  thousands  to  thousands  which  he  deserves,  among  other  -ca^ 
cellencies,  by  retaining  his  kindness  for  Barretti/ 
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^  This'  exhibttioD  has  filled  the  beads  of  the  ardftts»  wad  }tmam 
m.  9SKU  Sorely  life,  if  it  l)e  not  ion^,  is  tedious ;  4iiu:e  we^  are  fivced 
to  caH  in  the  assistance  of  so  many  trifles,  to  rid  us  of  ear  time-iKif 
that  time  which  never  can  return.' 

<  The  cynical  turn  of  this  latter  obsenration  is  certainly  not  in 
«nison  trith  the  sentiments  which  dictated  the  fonncr  part  of  Iha 
passage ;  hut  we  must  make  allowances  not  only  for  the  want  of 
perception  of  the  beauties  of  painting,  which  was  the  natural  conse* 
^ence  of  Johnson's  uear-sic^htedness,  but  also  for  that  species  of 
enry  whirh  perhaps  even  Johnson  felt  when  comparing  his  own  auaval 
gains  with  those  of  his  fortunate  friend.' 

At  the  opening  of  this  first  exhibition,  alluded  to~  b]p 
Johnson,  tne  cataio^ie  was  the  ticket  of  admission.  But 
this  modie  was  found,  by  experiment^  to  produce  so  much 
tumult,  that  it  was  considered  absolutely  fiecesnary  to 
demapd  one  shilling  admission  for  each  visitor. 

Johnson,  says  Mr.  Northcote,  although  he  speaks  S4^ 
superciliously  of  the  arts,  willingly  employed  his  .pen  iq 
composing  a  preface  to  the  catalogue  which '  was,  theo^ 
natis ;  but  as  this  was  a  new  regulation,  it  became  adyise^ 
able  to  oflfer  reasons  to  the  public,  tor  its  adoption :  w# 
insert  the  preface. 

'  f  The  public  may  justly  reqni^  to  be  informed  of  the  natori 
and  extent  of  every  design  for  which  the  favour  of  t!i«  public  ii 
openly  solicited.  The  artists,  who  were  themselves  the  first  promo« 
ten  of  an  exhibition  in  this  nation,  and  who  have  now  contributed 
ta  the  following  catalogue,  think  it,  therefore,  necessary  to  ezplaia 
their  purpose,.  ^  jastify.  their  conduct.  An  exhibition  of  the  works 
0:  art  being  a  spectacle  new  in  the  kingdom,  has  raised  various  opi* 
•ioQS  and  eonjeetures  among  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  Uie 
practice  of  foreign  nations.  Those  who  set  their  performances  to 
general  view,  have  too  often  been  considered  the  rivals  of  each  other ; 
1^  men  ^uated,  if  not  by  avarice,  at  least  by  vanity,  and  contends 
ing  for  superiority  of  fame,  though  not  for  a  pecuniary  prize.  It  can* 
not  be  denied  or  doubted,  th^t  all  who  offer  themselves  to  criticism 
are  desirous  of  praise  ;  this  desire  is  not  only  innocent  but  virtuous^ 
while  it  is  undebased  by  artifice,  and  unpolluted  by  envy ;  and  o^ 
envy  or  artifice  those  men  can  never  be  accused,  who,  already  enjoy^ 
ing  all  the  honours  and  profits  of  their  profession,  are  content  to 
stand  candidates  for  public  notice,  with  genias  yet  unexperienced, 
and  diligence  yet  unrewarded ;  who,  without  any  hope  of  increasing 
their  own  reputation  or  interest,  expose  4heir  names  and  their  works, 
only  that  they  may  furnish  an  opportunity  of  appearance  to  the  youngs 
ib»  di^dent,  and  ^^e  neglected.    The  purpose  of  this  exhitHtionit 
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■ol  to  enrich  the  artist,  but  to  advanoe  the  art;  the  emiiiail uc M 
flattered  whh  preference,  nor  the  obscure  insulted  with  cootoipt; 
whoever  hopes  to  deserve  pnblie  favour,  is  here  imrited  to  dispbjlili 
m^n%  Of  the  price  pot  noon  this  exliihition,  some  nccomit  mtf  k 
dnnan«1ed.  Whoever  sets  bis  work  to  be  shewn,  natonlly  denm 
m  mnhitiKle  of  spectators  ;  hut  its  desire  d^feato  its  own  cod,  wba 
spectators ;  assemble  in  such  numbers  as  to  obstruct  one  another. 

*  *  Thungh  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  diminish  the  plessmes,  or 
depreciate  iae  sentinents  of  any  class  of  the  ooBnaunif  j,  we  ksmr, 
however,  what  everj  one  knoffs,  that  all  cannot  be  judges  or  psv* 
chasers  of  works  ol  art. '  Yet  we  have  alreack  found,  by  ezperace^ 
thai  all  are  desirous  to  see  an  exhibition.  When  the  terms  of  sdnii* 
aion  wen  low,  the  room  was  timm^  with  such  Ihuhitodety  si 
nade  access  dange^MB,  and  ^g^ten^  away  those  whose  $ppab^ 
tiou  was  most  deuced. 

*  *  Yet  twcaose  it  is  seldom  believed  that  mon^  is  got  Init  for  (fe 
IfVfe  of  money,  we  shall  tell  the  use  which  we  intend  to  make  of  ov 
expected  profits.  Many  artisis  of  great  abilities  are  unable  to  sdl 
their  works  for  their  due  pfioe  : — to  remove  this  inconveoience,  lo 
aunusl  sale  will  be  appointed,  to  which  every  man  may  seid  bii 
vporks,  and  them,  if  he  will,  vrithouthis  name.  Those  worite  wiflbe 
teviewed  by  the  commfttse  tibat  ooadurt  the  ezhibitioD;  a  piiot 
wiB  be  semtly  set  on  every  piece*  and  registered  by  thesecitter; 
is  the  piece  exposed,  is  0old  for  more,  the  whole  price  sbaN  be  ttl 
artistes ;  but  if  the  purchasers  value  it  at  less  than  Uie  committee^ 
dUb  artist  shall  be  paid  the  de^iency  fhnu'the  profits  rf  tbe  tiU* 
bitiott.*  * 

This,  in  clear,  forcible  lan^aiige,  explained  the  naioK 
nnd  intention  of  the  exhibition^ — embracing^  mot  essea- 
tinlly,  an  historical  elucidation  of  the  arte,  and  it  was 
successful. 

In  1709,  Re3mold8  produced  the  so  mudi  celebrated 
liidurc  of  €rarrick,  betwreen  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  Tb« 
mtiiAary  between  those  great  men  continued  duriDg  life* 
We  wish  to  record  the  following  anecdote  of  Garrick  ia 
>«ur  pages. 

*  David  Oamck  sat  many  times  to  Sr  Joshua  Reynolds  for  dif- 
•trmt  portraits.  At  one  of  those  sittings  he  gave  a  vciy  hn]j  «^ 
munt  of  his  having  sat  once  for  bis  portrait  to  an  indifferent  painterr 
vbooi  he  wanionly  teazed ;  for  when  the  artist  had  worked  on  lh« 
^Ketill  he  had  drawn  it  very  correctly,  as  he  saw  it  at  tbefim^ 
Garrirk  cau«rht  an  opportunity,  whilst  the  painter  was  not  looking 
at  him,  totaDy  to  change  his  countenance  tnd  expression,  when  tb* 
poor  painter  patiently  worked  on  to  alttf  the  picture  and  make  it 
like  what  he  thmi  saw ;  and  when  Garrich*  perceiv^  that  it  w« 
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tKiHi  aHerttd,  he  seized  another  opportnmty,  and'chSinged  hiscoan- 
tsoance  to  a  third  character, .  which,  when  the  poor  tantalized  artist 
p«reeived,  he,  in  a  great  ra^e,  threw'  down  his  pallet  and  pencHs 
OB  the  floor,  saying,  he  believed  he  was  painting  from  the  devil* 
aad  would  do  no  iAore  to  the  picture. 

'  As  a  contrast  to  the  foregoing  anecdotes  of  Garrick,  I  remem- 
ber that  Mrs.  Yates,  ^he  famous  tragedian,  when  she  sat  for  her 
portrait  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, '  said  to  him,  *  I  always  endea- 
.▼our  to  keep  the  same  ei:pression  and  countenance  when  I  sit  to  you. 
Sir  Joshua ;  and,  therefore,  I  generally  direct  my  thoughts  to  one 
and  the  same  subject,'  ' 

We  readily  feel  the  force  of  this  anecdote,  when  we 
tecollect  that  Garrick,  although  petite  in  his  person,  was 
never. deficient  in  dignity,  when  the  poet  claimed  it  from 
him  on  the  stage.  This  was  the  reason, — a  power  of 
fascination  always,  dwelt  in  his  countenance,  and  so 
wholly  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  passion,  to  be  pour- 
trayed,  that  nature  wanted  not  the  ai<i  of  person  to 
complete  the  imposition  of  the  scene.  On  his  counte- 
nance the  audience  rivetted  their  admiration  :  it  could  not 
wander  in  search  of  njore ;  it  was  'rapt  in  admiration! 

^And,  now,  that  we  are  speaking  of  this  great  actor, 
it  will  not,  we  trust,  -  be  deemed  inipertinent,  if  we  linger 
on  the  theme.  We  are,  indeed,  the  more .  desirous  to  do 
so,  as  that  which  we  propose  to  add,  may  not  prove  an 
imfriendly  hint  to  any  young  favourite  actor,  elevated,  he 
^  knows  not  how,  to  tlie  dizzy  -heights  of  frenzied  popu- 
larity. 

Dr.  Mudge,  when  in  ccunpany  with  Oarrick  at  Mount 
Edgecumbe,  heard  him  say,  thai  bi^  regard  for  his  mother's 
peace  andhappines,  prevented  him  from  appearing -on  the 
stage  tillftfter  her  death  ;  and  he  imagined  this  circiirastanee 
greatly  contributed  to  the  vast  suecess  he  had  met  with  : 
for,  being  then  past  his  thirtieth  year^  his  judgment  was 
the  more  mafure^  and  occasioned  his  avoiding  many  errprs, 
which  he  migbt  have  ran  into,  had  he  began  earlier'in  lifc. 
This  sensible  remark  must  apply  to  all  youthful  perfor-- 
mers,  whatever,  nature  or  geniiA,  may  liave  done  for  them; 
and  a  presumptuous  dai*iiig  at  new  readings,  at  variance 
with  the  author,  although  pleasing  to  the  audience,  cannot 
eventually  counteract  the  habit  oJ  study,  the  advantages 
of  a  classic  education,  or  the  maturity  of  judgment. 

I  remember,  continues   Mr.  Northcote,   to   have  heard 
Dr.  Chauncey  say,  at  Sir  Joshua's  toble>    that   ho    aaw 
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Garrick  at  Im  fir9C  appearaneeoD  t&e  ata^,  at  Cto«ii 
man's  fields,  at  wluch  time,  be  was  infinitely  more  excai- 
lent,  more  purely  natoraf,  than  afterwards  when  he  bd 
acquired  many  stage  tricks  and  habits.     - 

We  close  this  subject  with  a  criticism  on  Garrick'i 
Richard  the  Third.  On  the  morning^  after  his  appearance  14 
that  character,  Gibbouj  the  historian  j  catted  on  Sir  «f  bs6«9 } 
and,  speaking  of  the  play  ^n  the  preceding  ev^iu^ 
said,  tlxat  in  the. first  part  of  the  play,  Garrick  ga^e  hif 
manner  a  mean,  creeping,  Yiitgar  air,  totally  irrelf^Tant  t^ 
the  character  of  a  prince ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  h\$ 
enaction,  he  was  so  dignified,  that  he  appeared  to  repre* 
^Rt  a  djfierent  personage :  consequently^  a  want  of  har^ 
mo^y  destroyed  the  geiieral  eiFect.  ^  ! 

We  have  seen  this  mean,  creeping,  Tulfar  air^  lughly 
Applauded  in  the  Richard  of  the  present  day;  and,  if  it 
be  harmoi^y  ip  persevere  in  such  uniformity^  the  portrait 
.must  be  correct ;  for,  this  Richard  is  not^  one  mimitei 
dignified  throughout,  the. play. 

.    Now,  in  pur  estimation,  this    critique   of  Mr    Ciibbof 
was  nnclassical  :    the  amhiti^uB  Gloster  is  a  W^Jr  pluaV 

erittgiDg  hypocrite. 

'• 

*  Bat  'tis  a  common  proof. 
That  lowliness  is  yottag^  ambitioiis^  ladder, 
WherenBto  the  climber  upwards  turoB  his  fase^ 
B«t  when  he  oncie  attains  the  apmost  rooody 
,     He  then  unto  the  ladder  tun^a  his  baclf,  .  .  : 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scoraisg  the  base  dcgre<a 
By  which  he  did  ascend,' 

Mark,  how  Gloster  dbscribes  himself/ 

*  But,  then,  1  sigh,  and  with  a  piece  of  scfiptavii^ 
Tell  them  that  God  bul  us  do  good  ior  evil : 
And  thus  1  clothe  my  naked  YillanT. 
"With  old  odd  ends,  stolen  forth  of  holy  wilt. 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil :  * 

Whereas— the  anointed  Riohard  is  a  heriockj  aad  BC-*^ 
complished  tyrant. 

*  A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  iny  bosom,  •— 
Advance  out  standards,  set  upon  our  foes : 
Oar  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  St.  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  drag;ons  I 
Upon  them  T-^victory  sets,  upon  oar  hehns.* 

Again  . — 
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'*  Slave,  I  hsv^ set mj life  upona  caat^ 
And  I  will  stand  tbe  bazan}  or  the  die. 
I  think  th?re  be  six  Ricbmonds  in  the  fidd: 
Five  have  I  slain  to  day^  instead  of  him, 
A  hofse  !  a  horse  !  mjr  kingdom  for  a  horse!' 

Pursuing  this  volmne,  we  find  it  as  modi  the  memoim , 
^  Sir  Johua's  friemls,  as  of  himself.    Mr.  Northcote  in- 
iroduces    us  to  his   society ;   and  he  amuses,   while  ^  he 
instructs  us :  we  cannot   resist  ^xtra^ting   the  following 
character  of  a  clerjgyman* 

^  The  Heverend  Mr.  !Zachariah  Mudge,  prebendary  of  Etet»# 
'%dA  Ticar  of  fit  Andiiews  in  nymouth ',  a  jnan  equally  eminent  fopr 
Us  virtues  and  abiHtiesy  and  at  once  beloved  as  a  companion,  and 
reverenced  as  a  pastor.    He  had  that  genend  curioiitY  to  which  no 

-Jtind  of  knowledge  k  mdiflerent  or  superfluous,  and  that  ^nenl 
benevolenci;  by  'Whieh  no  order  of  men  is  despised  or  hated. ' 
•  '  His  principles^  boQi  of  thought  and  aetioBt  were  great  and 
compreheosive.  By  a  solicitous  exandnation  of  olMections»  mid 
jodicioas  comparison  of  opposite  argmnents,  he  attained  what  inquiry 
never  gives  but  to  induBtij  and  perspicuity,  a  finu  and  unshaken 
aettlemenf;  of  eonviction*  But  his  firmness  was  without  asperity ; 
fsr  knowing  with  how  much  difficulty  truth  was  sometiines  found* 
lie  did  not  wonder  that  many  massed  it 

^  '  The  geueral  comrse  or  his  ;Kfe  was  determined  by  his  Qjro«- 
ilesBioB  ;  he  studied  the  saered  vohiilies  in  the  original  languages  $ 
with  what  difigeace  and  success,  his  notes  upon  the  psalms  give 
sufficient  eriduice.  He  onoe  endeavoured  to  add  the  Kuowlege  of 
Arabic  to  diat  of  Hebrew ;  bat  finding  his  dioughts  too  much 
diverted  ftma  other  studies,  after  some  time  he  desisted  from  his 
purpose. 
*  *  His  discharge  of  parochial  duties  was  exemplary.'   How  his 

*  aemoas  were  composedy  may  be  kanied  from  the  excellent  volume 
which  he  has  given  to  the  piMc;  but  how  they  were  delivered^  can  be 
Iqnmn  only  to  those  who 'heard  them;  for  as  he  appeared  in  the 
p«dpit,  words  will  not  eanly  describe  him.  His  delivery,  though 
uneonstraiQed  was  not  negligent,  and  though  foreible  was  not. 
tufboknt ;  disdaining  anxious  nicety  of  emphasis  and  laboured  artifice 
of  acticoi,  it  captivated  the  hearer  by  its  natural  dignity,  it  roused 
the  sluggish  ana  fixed  the  vofaiiile,  and  detained  the  mind  upon  the 
subject  without  directing  it  |o  the  sp(udEer. 
,  *  ^  Hie  .grandeur  w  solemnity  of  the  preaoher  did  not  intr^e 
upon  his  g^eral  behavioiir ;  at  the  table  of  his  friends  he  was  a  com* 
nanion,  communijcatiYe  aqd  attentive,  <^  un^i£Kscted  manners,  of  man- 
ly cheerfulness,  wiDnng  to  please,  and  easy  to  b^  pleased.  His  acquain- 
ewT,KET,VoLVI,iVor.l814.       8H  ' 
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tance  was  universally  solicited,  and  his  presence  obstrocted  no  enjof: 
ment  which  religion  did  not  forbid.  Though  studious  he  was  popu- 
lar ;  though  inflexible  he  was  candid ;  and  though  metaphysical  yet 
orthpdox.'  • 

^  Such  was  the  obituary  testimony  of  Johnson  to  the  memoiy  of 
a  man,  equally  and  deservedly  dear  both  to  himself  and  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds!'  , 

In  reviewing  the  foregoing  passage,  we  are  filled  wiA 
equal  admiration  of  the  divine,  and  of  hia  eulogist ;  but 
Other  feelings,  forcibly,  take  possession  of  the  hearty 
Ivhen  we  reflect,  that  abilities  -so  gigantic  as  those  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  vegetated  in  the  midst  of  penury  and  want. 

*  Another  circumstance.  Sir  Joshua  used  to  mention  relative  to 
DV.  Johnson,  which  gives  an.  idea  of  the  situation  and  mode  of 
living  of  that  great  philosopher  in  ^the  early  part  of  his  life. 

*  Koubiliac,  the  famous  sculptoi,  desiried  of  Sir  Joshua  that  he 
would  introduce  him  to  Dr.  Johnson,  at  the  time  when  the  doctor 
ttved  in  Gough-Square,  Fleet  Street.  His  object  was  to  prevail  <»i 
Jol^nsqn  to  write  an  epitaph  for  a  monument,  on  which  Roubiliac  vai 
then  engaged  for  Westminster  Abbey .^  Sir  Joshua  accordingly  in- 
troduced the  sculptor  to  the  doctor,  they  beii^  strangers  to  &A 
other,  and  Johnson  received  him  with  much  civility,  and  took  dieoi 
up  into  a  garret,  which  lie  considered  as  his  library;  in  which,  b^ 
sides  his  l^ks,  all  covered  with  dust,  there  was  an  dd  crazy  deal 
table,  and  a  still  worse  and  older  elbow  chair,  having  on^f  tbice 
legs.  In  this  chair  Johns<m  seated  himself,  after  having,  with  oon- 
siderable  dexterity  and  evident  practice,  first  drawn  it  up  agaioit 
t)ie  wall,  which  served  to  support  it  on*  that  side  on  which  the  1^ 
was  defkient  He  then  took  up  his  pen,  and  demanded  what  ihey 
want^  him  to  write.  On  this  HouluUac,  who  was  a  true  FtooHh 
man,  (as  may  be  seen  by  his  works,)  began  a  most  bombastic 
and  ridiculous  harangue,'  on  what  he  bought  should  be  the  kimi 
'of  epitap(i  most  proper  for  the  purpose,  all  which  the  doctor  vtf 
tQ  write  down  for  him  in  correct  language :  when  Johnson,  who 
could  not  suffer  any  one  to  dictate  tp  hun,^uickly  interrupted  hin 
in  an  angry  tone^  of  voice,  saying,  "Coine,  come.  Sir,  let  us  to* 
no  more  of  this  bombastic,  ridiculous  rhodomontade,  but  let  me 
know,  in  simple  language,  the  name,  character,  and  quahty,  of  tlM 
person  whjse  epita[£  you  intend  to  have  me  write,* 

.     We- give  another  passage. 

*  At  the  time  when  Sir  Joshua  resided  in  Newvort^street,  fae  ope 
afternoon,  accompanied  by  his  sister  Frances,  pdid  a  visit  to  the  Mi» 
CottereUs,  who  lived  much  in  Uie  fashionable  world.    Johmon  wst 
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•ko  of  the  party  on  thid  tea  yisit ;  and  at  that  time  beings  very  ptor, 
he  was,  as  might  be  expected,  rather  shabbily  and  sloveidy  afpparel- 
led.  The  maid  senrant,  by  acddent,  attended  at  the  door  to  let  them 
in,  but  did  not  know  Johnson,  although  he  had  been  a  frequent  visi- 
|or  at  the  house,  he  baring  always  been  attended  by  the  man  servant. 
Johnson  was  the  last  of  the  three  that  came  in;  when  the  servant 
9iaid,  seeing  this  uncouth  and  dirty  figure  of  a  man,  and  not  con* 
ceiving  he  could  be  one  of  the  company  who  came  to  visit  her 
mistresses,  laid  hold  of  his  coat  just  as  he  was  going  up  stairs,  and 
putted  him  back  again,  saying,  ^'  You  fellow,  what  is  your  business 
here  ?.  I  suppose  you  intended  to  rob  the  house.*^  This  most  no« 
locky  accident  threw  poor  Johnson  into  such  a  fit  of  shame  and  anger, 
that  he  roared  out,  uke  a  bull,  for  he  could  not  immediately  arti<« 
«ukte,  and  was  with  difficulty  at  last  able  to  utter,  '*  What  hare  I 
done  ^  What  have  I  done  ?**  Nor  could  he  recover  himself  for  the 
i^eBttinder  of  the  evening  from  this  mortifyii^  circumstance.' 

It  is  some  relief  to  tbe  mind,  however,  in  contempla- 
ting the  Tarious  anecdotes  of  this  great  genius^  to  p^r- 
eeive,  that  pride,  envy,  and  vulgarity,  were  strong  features. 
in  his  general  character.  We  might,  indeed,  say  more; 
ibr  he  was  frequently  ungratefid  and  brutal,  in  his  man- 
ners, to  those  most  solicitous  to  afford  him  pleasure,  and 
^o  do  him  honor. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  record,  that' Sir  Joshua 
used  to  say  :  he  will  never  make  a  painter  tVho 
looks  for  the  Sunday  with  pleasure  as  an  idle  day ;  but 
his  practice  confirmed  the  sentiment.  When  approaching 
the  zenith  of  Fame,  increasing  in  riches  and  in  reputa- 
tion^  he  was  never  so  happy,  as  in  those  hours  he  passed 
in  his  painting  room.  His,  was  the  true  enjoyment  of 
^  profession ;  for  he  ofiten  confessed,  that  when  he  had 
complied  with  the  flattering  invitations  of  the  nobility  to 
pass  some  days  of  relaxation,  at  their  coui^try  seats^ 
Whisre  every  luxury  surrounded  lum,  he,  invariably,  returned 
home,  like  one  who  had  been  kept  a  long  time  from  his 
natural  food.  •  None  of  his  hours  were  spent  in  idleness, 
or  lost  in  dissipation;  and  on  those  evenings  which  he 
passed  at  home,  he  employed  himself  in  looking  over, 
mad  studying  from,  the  prints  of  the  old  masters,  of  which 
be  had  procured  a  fine  collection* 

f  At  his  hooxs  of  leisure  Mr.  Reynolds  considered  it  as  necesgaiy 
to  hw  mental  improvement,  as  well  as  to  his  proftssional  intersst. 
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to  mix  in  learned  sind  conviyial  society;  and  about  this  time,  ia 
order  not  only  to  enjoy  it  wilh  freedom,  but  also  mortt  particulariy 
with  the  kind  intention  of  gratifying  his  venerable  friend,  he  b^ 
came  the  proposer,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Johnson,  was  the 
^milder,  of  that  club,  still  in  existence,  and  for  many  years  deno* 
^minated  the  ^'  Literary  Cliib.**  This,  however^  was  a  title  which 
they  did  not  arrogate  to  themselves  ;  a  thing,  indeed,  in  which  Str 
'Joshua  would  have  been  the  last  person  to  join :  but  as  I  wa»  not 
then  in  the  metropolis  myself,  ana  feel  so  anxious  for  the  literaiv 
fiime  of  liim  whose  friendship  did  nie  so  much  honour,  as  to  wisn 
to  guard  him  against  the  imputation  of  affecting  that  which  he  realh^ 
did  possess,  though  some  envious  persons'  have  denied  it  (I  allude  m 
-  his  own  literary  merit),  I  consider  myself  as  warranted  in  going  to 
,ftome  length  on  the  subject,  from  the  atithority  of  contemporary  bio* 
^praphers. 

*  Whilst  writing  the  Ufetoo  of  the  founder  of  the  club,  itwiD  not  b» 
considered  as  out  of  place  briefly  to  notice  4he  origiual  design  which, 
as  first  declared  at  its  institution,  in  February,  17G4,  was  to  coitfiiie 
the  club  to  twelve^  numbers,  consistincr  of  Sir  Joshua,  then  only  Mr; 
Keynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dre.  Goldsmith*  Nug^ut,  and  Perc^,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Dromore,  Sir  Robert  Chambers  and  Sir  Jcrnn  Haw* 
kins,  with  Messrs.  Burke,  Langton,  Chamiere,  Dyer,  and  the  Ho- 
nourable Topham  Beauclerkr 

*  These  were  thus  so  judiciously  selected,  as  Mr.  Malone  oberves,' 
and  were  men  of  such  talents  and  so  well  known^to  each  other,' 
that,  any  two  of  them,  if  they  should  not  happen  to  be  joined  by 
any  more,  might  be  good  company  for  each  other.  Such  was  tiie' 
beginning  of  a  society  which  has  now  existed  for  half  a  century, 
boasting  of  having  had  enrolled,  on  its  list  of  members,  many  of 
the  moat  celebrated  characters  of  the  last  century.* 

We  have  no  such  club  in  our  enlightened  days !  We 
have,  indeed,  racing  clubs,  gaming  clubs,  boxing  clubs, 
fye-fye  copversazioni,  and  other  equally  dignified  institu- 
tuHM ;  ^ut  intellect  and  literature  are  obsolete. 

The  literary  talents  of  Sir  Joshua  are  strongly  exem- 
plified ii)  the'foUQwiifg  aiiecdote* 

'  I  make  no  doubt  that  Sir  Joshua,  in  order  to  encourage  Johnson 
in  the  business,  at  the  ^ame  time  offered  to  furnish  him  with  the 
few  notes  on  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  which  he  faithfully  perfomcd ; 
and  as  these  notes  serve  to  show  the  clearness  of  perception  and 
inpd.e  of  thinking  in  Reynolds,  it  is  surely  requisite  to  insait  tiiem 
in  this^lace.' 

In  Macbeth,  act  the  first,  scene  the  sixtti.  ifi  the  diikfUfrbttwcili 
^^e  Kiyy  andBanguo^  is  thiis  p»caago   ■ 
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JTny    ((  Tlijg  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  «ir 
Nimhly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 
^an^  This  Onest  of  summe^ 

ftlie  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve. 
By  his  lo7*d  manaionry,  that  the  Heaven's  hreatil. 
'SmeUs  wooingly  here :   no  jutty»  frieze,  huttrsss. 
Nor  coigne  of  vantage,  hut  this  hird  hath  .made 
His  pendent  hed,  and  procreant  cradle  :  where  thej 
Most  breed  and  haunt^  I  have  observed,  the  air 
Is  dehcate.' 

'  On  which  Sit  Joshua  observes,  '  this  short  dialogue  fcetweM 
tHmcan  and  Banquo,  whilst  they  are  approaching  &e  galte  of 
Mapbeth's  castle,  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  striking  instance  of 
what  in.  painting  is  termed  repose.  This  eonvenration  very  naturalFf 
turns  upon  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  pleasantness  of  tiia 
air  ;  and  Bauquo,  observing  the  martlets'  nests  in  every  recess  of  tli« 
cornice,  remarks,  that  where  those  birds  modt  breed  and  haunt,  th« 
air  is  deticate.  llie  subject  of  quiet  and  easy  conversation  givesl 
that  repose  so  necessary  to  the  mind  after  the  tumultuous  bustle  of 
the  preceding  scenes,  and  perfe^ly  contracts  the  scene  of  honor 
that  mmiediatdy  succeeds.  Itseemsas  if  Shakspeare  asked  himself^ 
what  is  a  prince  likely  to  say  to  his  attendants  on  such  an  occasion  It 
Whereas,  the  modem  writers  seem,  en  the  contrary,  to  be  alwm 
■earching  for  new  thoughts^  such  as  would  never  occur  to  men  in  the 
ntoation  which  is  represented. — ^This  also  is  frequently  the  practice  of 
Homer,  who  from  the  midst  of  battles  and  horrors,  relieves  and 
fefreahcs  the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  introducing  some  quiet  rural 
Image,  or  picture  of  familiar  domestic  life/ 

*  (hi  this  note,  the  following  observation  has  been  made  in  a 
late  edition  by  Mr.  Malone,  which, 'although  expressing  a  differeneo. 
pi  opinion,  is  yet  highly  complimentary  to  Sir  Joshua.-—*  It  is 
aot  without  reluctance,  that  I  express  my  dwsent  from  the  friend  wllos^ 
aame  is  subscribed  to  the  preceding  note ;  whose  observations  on  dU 
f  ubjects  of  jcritidsm  and  taste  are  so  ingenious  and  just,  that  poste- 
rityfoMy  be  at  1^  loss  to  determine,  whether  his  consummate  skul  and 
execution  in  his  own  art,  or  his  judgment  in  that  and  other  kindrcfl 
#rt8,  were  superior/  ' 

These  critiGisms  are  extended,  and  evince  ^eat  classic  taste } 
but,  the  text  of  Shakespear  has  been  so  analyzed  by  Malone, 
Stevens,  Johnson,  Warbuton,  and  others,  that  plain  think-r 
ing  men  must  doubt  at  every  page  they  read.  This,  by  tha 
literati,  is  called  the  ina;enuity  of  r^eardi ;  hut  Shakos 
pear^ — says  Sir  Joshua — 
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446    Northcote's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  KeynoW. 

•  Was  continiaally  changing  his  first  expression  for  another,  elthctf 
•tronger  or  more  uncommon  ;  bo  that  very  often  the  reader  who  fa«« 
not  the  same  continuity,  or  succession  of  ideas,  is  at  a  loss  for  his 
meaning :  teany  6f  Shakspeare's  uncouth,  strained  epithets  maj  b« 
explained  by  going  back  to  the  obvious  and  simple  expression,  which 
is  most  likely  to  occur  to  the  mind  in  that  state.' 
♦ 

Among'  Sir  Joshua's  portraits,  the  most  celebrated 
perhaps,  are,  Lady  Sarah  Banbury  sacrificing^  to  the 
Graces  ;  Lady  Waldegrave,  and  Mrs.  Collier,  a  celebrated 
beauty. 

•The  face  is  seen  in  profile,  and  has  a  pensive  air,  as  if  CQDtem- 
piatiiig  the  4eath  of  a  favourite  sparrow,  which  appears  laid  <m  thi 
'fable  befon  her.    The  lines  under  the  print  are  from  Catnlliis : 

*  Passer  mortuus  est  mese  puelbe ; 
Passer  delitise  mcse  pueUse ;  f 

Quem  plus  ilia  ocuhs  suis  amahat/ 

«  The  foUomng  couplets  were  written  by  a  geatlemaii  of  Davonshire^ 
a  frimid  of  Sir  Joshna*s,  and  who  knew  the  lady,  oa  seeing  the  pie* 


*  The  torture  of  a  father's  breast 

Timantiies  to  conceal. 
Anguish  too  great  to  be  exprest 

He  covered  with  a  veil. 
The  lightning  of  bright  Collier's  eyes 
.    .  Reynolds  despaired  to  show. 

That  vivid  fire  his  art  defies, 

80  bade  the  tear  to  flow.' 

Reynolds,  now,  attained  the  summit  of  his  reputatioil^ 
and  maintained  his  dignified  station  to  the  dose  of  lus 
liie.  In  1768,  the  Royal  Academy  was*  instituted  uhdef 
the  directions  of  Reynolds,  and  the  immediate  patronage 
of  his  majesty,  who,  for  some  time,  aided  the  establish- 
ment  with  the  annual  contribution  of  fiye  thousand  poui^d^ 
from  his  privy  purse.  But  the  sums  raised  by  the  exhi-* 
bitions  soon  became  so  considerable,  as  not  only  to  render 
the  royal  munificence  unnecessary;  liut  even  to  accmQU-i 
late  a  large  surplus  in  the  public  funds,  now,  iforming 
the  basis  of^a  lioeral  fund  for  decayed-  artists.  For  the 
first  twenty  years,  the  net  produce,  on  an  aTerage, 
f^i3Q0unted  to  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  per  annum ;  and 
it  has  since  increased  one  thousand  per  aunum.* 
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Norlhcoie^s  Memoirt  of  Sir  J^oshua  Reynolds.    447 

*  Professorahips  i^ere  likewise  established,  and  Dr.  Johnson  wii 
.SKMninated  professor  of  .ancient  literature  ;  an  office,  indeed,  niere% 
.honorary,  but  conferred  on  bim,  as  Sir  John  Hawkins  hints,  at  4m 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Reynokbr. 

^  Goldsmith  also  was  not  forgotten,  he  having  received  the  com- 
plimentary appointment  of  professor  of  iancient  history  ;  im  office^ 
£ke  the  preceding,  without  trouble  or  salary,  «ttd,  as  Dr.  Percy 
observed,  merely  giving  him  a  place  at  the  annual  dinner. 

'  Goldsmith  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  savs  of  it-^^  Tb« 
.king  has  lately  been  pleased  to  make  me  pisofessor  of  ancient  histeiy 
in  a  royal  academy  of  painting,  which  he  has  just  established ;  but 
there  is  no  salary  annexed ;  and  I  .took  it,  rather  as  a  comptintnl 
to  the  institution,  than  any  benefit  to  myself.  Honotirs  to  one  in  vof 
situation  are  something  like  ruffles  to  a  man  that  wants  a  shirt'  ' 

The  artist  vrill  find  much  valuable  information  in  the 
idiscourses  of  Sir  Joshua,  addressed  to  pupils  in  the  fine 
arts,  and  containing  a  systematic  drill  to  store  the  memory 
.and  to  direct  the  judgment,  before  the  reins  are  given  ii 
the  imagination,  or  genius  may  be  permitted  to  wander  in 
the  wilds  of  enthusiasm. 

In  adverting  to  the  difierent  schools.  Sir  Joshua  cotksider9 
the  Roman,  Florentine,  and  Bolognese,  as  the  three  great 
masters  of  the  epic  style ;  and,  the  best  French. painters,  be 
^eseribes^  as  a  colony  from  the  Roman.;  but  the  Venetmn^ 
Flemish,  and  Dutch  schools  he  ranks  beneath  the  former^ 
<fts  all  professing  to  depart  from  the  neat  purposes  of  pain- 
tings and  catching  at  applause  by  inferior  qualities. 

-  *  Itwill'bb  readily  Anderatood  from  this,  that  he  esteemed  the 
eniamental  style  as  if  inferior  consideration  in  comparison  with  the 
i6ther ;  for  as  mere  elegance  was  their  principal  object,  particnlarly  in 
the  Venetian  school,  and  as  they  seemed  more  willing  to  datzle  than 
to  afiect,  so  k  eould  b^  no  injury  to  them  to  suppgse  that  Iheir  practicf 
m  useful  only  to  its  proper  end  ;  for  as  what  may  heighten  the  elegant 
may  degrade  ths  sublime :  so  the  simpUdty,  navy  severity,  of  the 
great  manner^  is  almost  incompatible  with  this  comparatively  sensnal 
etylt. 

^  He  then  boldly  laid  it  down  as  a  maum,  that  '  such  as  suppose 
^at  the  great  style  -might  happily  be  blended  with  the  ornamenta)^ 
that  the  simple,  grave;  a:nd  majestic  dignity  of  RaffaeUe  edhld  unite 
with  the  glow  and  bustle  of  a  Paolo  or  Tintoret,  are  totally  mistaken. 
The  principles  by  which  each  is  attained,  are  so  contrary  •  to  each 
ether,  that  they  seem  in  mv  opinion,  incompatible,  and  as  impos« 
leible  to  exist  together,  as  that  in  the  ndnd  the  most  subhme  ideas 
and  the  lowest  sensuality  $hould  at  the  same  time  be  united.'  * 
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i4B    Norih6<K^*s  Memntifff  Sir  ^o$lMi  jHeyMtdi. 

/«  To  naric  the  diitiiictioD.  dmefere,  moteaiifm^  between  (te 
#Vb  prindpil  vtylee,  he  added,  that  hofwefer  cdntittfB^oirT  it  «ar  te 
iigeometiy,  it  is  jet  true  in  Matters  of  taate,  that  many  litde  thi^ 
wiU  neyer  itiake  a  g^reat  one ;  that  the  snblime  iapiMes  the  nind 
^t  once  with  one  great  idea,  as  at  a  single  Mow  i  whikt  the  deganC* 
ma  J  be,  and  is,  produced  by  repetition,  hj  an  accumnbtaDn  of  many 
minute  ^rcumstances. 

•  After  giving  a  profe»nm^  and  philoeophical  Tiew  of  the  ▼ari- 
ons  schoob  in  these  styles.  Sir  Joshua  observed,  t^at  of  those  who 
hate  practised  the  composite  style,  and  hare  succeeded  in  this  peri- 
lous attempt,  perhaps  the  foremost  is  Conegio ;  hisjtyle  being 
founded  on  mMem  grace  and  elegance,  to  which  is~superadd«d 
something  of  ^^  simplicity  -of  the  grand  style ;  conspiring  with 
which  eflfect  are  breadth  of  Ught  and  colour,  the  general  ideae  of  the 
drapery,  and  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  outKne. 

*  He  then  allowed,  that  next  to  him,  if  not  his  equal,  was  Parmegiano» 
whom  tie  described  as  dignifying  the  gentleness  of  modern  effenu* 
nkhjy  by  uniting  it  with  the  simplicity  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
gvandeor  and  sererity  of  Michael  Angelo*  He  confessed,  indeed, 
Siat  'these  two  extraocdinary  men,  by  endeavouring  to  give  ^le 
«tmpst  degree  of  grace,  have  sometimes,  'perhapa,  ezoee#ed  M 
boundaries,  and  have  fallen  into  tlm  most  hateful  of  all  hateful  qualk 
ties,  affectation.* 

We  shall  conclude  our  r^Tieif  witii  a  enminary  of  thfc 
professional  character  of  this  g^rent  artist. 

His  learning  in  his  art  was  greats  his  manner  original, 
his  style  bold  and  free,  his  colouring  natural^  though  not 
durable.  His  attitudes^  generally,  wele  full  of  grace,  easei 
hUd  yariety.  He  was  a  man  of  genius  as  weH  as  ail 
hgreeable  artist ;  andpiis  works  breathe  a  softnesis  that  km« 
dies  pleasure  in  the  beholder^  with  a  rlpw  of  colorins  t)ial 
%wa!ken8  rapture....»Mr.  Northoote  adds«..< 

^  With  respect  to  bis  ^aracter  ss  a  man,  to  say  that  Sir  Joshul 
was  without  faults,  would  be  to  bestow  on  him  that  praise,  to  whidl . 
tio  hnmaa  being  can  have  a  claim ;  but  when  we  consider  the  eoof 
jspiGU€iUs9ituation  in  which  be  stood,  it  is  surprizing  to  find  that  so 
few  can  be  discovered  in  him  :  aftd  certainly  be  posswed  an  equaaik 
inity  joi  thq^tioii  very  rarely  to  b^  met  wim  in  persons  whosl 
;punuit  is  tmiversid  reputation,  and  who  are  attended  and  sofronnde4 
in  their  perikius  journey  by  jealous  competition.  '*  His  native  huni* 
IrTy,  modesty,  and  candour  nevar  forsook  him,  even  from  surprizs 
«or  provocation,  nor  was  the  least  dep^ree  of  arrogance  or  assumpdoi 
•^sible  to  the  most  scrutinizinj^  eye  m  ai^  part  of  his  conduct'  Ui, 
*«As  not  annoyed  by  that  flnetoation  of  idea  and  ineoostangr  of  tna*. 
^per  vbicb  jMtvtnt  nuiny  with  •qpafi  desire  for  fame  from  raolvisg! 
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KoirCbeote^fl  Jtfemnrs  of  Sir  J^Hua  SeynolA:    4d# 

Mpgn  anj  particnlar  plan,  and  dupoAe  them  to  ehange  H,  erevr  ailM 
thej  have  made  their  election.  He  had  none  of  Oroae  eccentric 
bursts  of  action^  those  fiery  impetnoaities  which  are  supposed  by  thit 
Tulgar  to  characterize  genius,  and  which  frequently  are  found  ttk 
accompany  a:  secondary  rank  of  talent,  but  ^e  ^eyer  conjoined  witti 
the  first.  His  incessant  industry  was  never  wearied  ink)  despondencj^ 
by  miscarriage,  nor  elated  into  negligence  by  success.  All  nature 
and  all  art  combined  to  fonn  his  academy.  His  miad  was  constandj' 
awake,. erer  on  the  wing,  comprehensive,  vigorous^  discriminatiag* 
and  retentive.  His  aowers  of  attention  were  never  torpid«  He  ha^ 
a  strong  turn  and  rebsh  for  humour  in  aO  its  various  fonns,  and  very 
quickly  saw  the  weak  sides  of  things.  Of  the  numerous  characters 
which  presented  themselves  to  him  in  the  mixed  compani^  in  which 
he  lived,  he  was  a  nice  and  sagacious  observer,  as  I  haV6  ha<| 
frequent  occasions  to  remark. 

*  The  Graces'  says  a  certain  author,  *  after  wandering  Iof  6dA 
a  home,  settled  in  the  bosom.of  Addison.'  1  think  such  a  cpmplimenft 
would  be  equally,  if  not  more  apphcahle  to  Sir  Joshua  ;  for  aB  ha^ 
taid  or  did  was  wholly  unmixed  with  any  of  those  ioelegaut  coarsen 
Hcsses  v^ich  frequentlv  stain  the  beauty  of  high  exertions,  Thera, 
was  a  polish  even  in  nis  exterior,  illustj^tive  of  the  geafleman  va4i 
the  scholar.  His  general  mannejC,  dejiortinent,  and  behaviour,  wera 
funiable  and  prepoaseaBing ;  bif  disbositioi^  w»$  naturally  courtly^ 
^e  alwajrs  evinced  a  desire  to  pa^  a  due  respect  to  persons  in  supe^* 
rior  stations,  and  certainly  contrived  to  inoye  ia  a  higher  ^^^[W  of 
aocie^  tiian  any  other  Bnffli^  artist  had  dbne  before  hxm*  TSft  ha 
procured  for  Professors  of  the  arts  a  consequence,  dignity,  and  re^ 
caption,  whieh  they  had  never  before  possessed  in  this  countiy?  In 
conversation  he  preserved  an  equal  flow  of  spiritfe,  ivbich  readtsacl 
him  ^t  all  times  a  most  desirable  ccunpanion,  ever  ready  to  h^ 
amused,  and  to  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  others.  He  practise^ 
^a  minute  elegancies,  and,  though  latterly  a  deaf  compamoni  wi|i 
never  troublesome. 

*  Althouf^  easy  and  ^(Mnplyii^  in  his  intercourse  with  tho  world,  yci 
ia  his  profession,  having:  py  unremittifig  study,  matured  his  judeeN 
nent,  no  never  sacrificed  bis  opinion  to  the  casual  caprices  of  nia 
employers,  and  vrithoul  seeming  to  oppose  theirs,  still  followed  hia 
oifD.  He  had  temper  to  bear  with  tile  deffcta  of  otbers,  as  wdt 
as  papacitv  to  understand  their  qoalities,  and  he  possessed  that  lara 
wisdom  whi6h  consists  in  a  tiiorougb  knowledge,  not  only  of  thereal 
Talue  of  things,  but  of  the  geniu^  of  the  age  be  lived  in,  and  of  th^i 
characters  and  prejudices  of  those  about  him.  *^ 

*  Far  from  oyer-rating  bis  own  talents,  he  did  not  seem  to  bold 
them  in  that  degres  of  estimation  which  they  deservedly  obtaiat^, 
from  the  public.  In  short,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  his  faidts 
were  few,  and  that  those  were  much  subdued  ]i>y  his  wisdom,  for  aq 
man  had  ^evcr  more  rerereoce  for  virtuej  or  a  hifbcr  fsspect  for  vppil? 
liedtoaf. 
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'  ^  As  to  his  persoh  ;  in  bis  stature  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  ratbcl^ 
under  the  middle  size»  of  a  florid  complexion,  roundish  bimit  tea* 
hires,  and  lirety  aspect ;  not  corpulent,  though  s(toetphat  inclined  to 
it,  but  extremely  actiye ;  with  matmers  uncommonly  polished  and 
Hgreeable. 

'  In  conversation,  his  manner  was  perfectly  natm^,  simple,  via 
Unassuming:.  *  He  most  heartily  enjoyed  his  professiod,  in  which  h« 
was  both  fortunate  and  illustrious,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Malone  who 
says  he  appeared  to  him  to  *be  the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  known. 
He  was  thoroughly  sensible  of  his  rare  lot  in  life  and  tfoly  thankful 
Ibr  it ;  his  Tirtites  were  blessed  with  their  full  reward.' 

He  died  February  23d,  1792  in' the  60th  year  of  his  age^ 
after  a  long  illness,  supported  with  mild  and  cheerful  for-* 
titude;  and  hi^  remains,  haying  lain  in  state  in  the  exhi- 
bition rooms  at.  Sonierset  House,  were  conducted,  in  pnUic 
funeral  procession,  to  St.  PauFs,  where  his  pall'  was  sap^ 
ported  by  the  Dukes  of  Dorset,  Liceds,  and  Portland; 
the  Marquises  of  Townshend,  and  Abercorn ;  the  Earls  of 
Carlisle,  Inchiquin^  and  Upper  Ossory ;  Lord  Viscount 
Pialmerstone,  and  Lord  Elliot,  followed  by  a  train  of 
nobility,  so  crouded,  that  the  last  carriage,  in  the  proc^- 
sion,  had  only  began  to  moye,  as  the  City  Marshal,  wha 
leaded  the  ceremony,  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  Cathedral! 
^.  llvs  monument  is  in  progress,  under  the  skilful  chissel  of 
.Flaxman. 

\  Prefacing  this  work,  Mr^   Northcote  has  said,   and  the 
declaration  ought  to  silence  criticism,  that.... 

*  It  is  my  fixed  opinion,  that  if  erer  there  should  appear  hi  the 
World  a  memoir  of  an  artist  well  £^ven,  it  will  be  the  prodoction  of 
tfn  Artist ;  but  as  those  rarely  possess  an  eminent  facility  in  literary 
composition,  they  have  avoided  the  task ;  and  the  labour  of  writing 
ft^  lives  of  painters  has  been  left  to  depencl  solely  on  the  skill  and 
higenuity  of  those  who  knew  bnt  l*ttle  con€erniDg>  ^e  subject  they 
had  undertaken,  in  consequenee  of  which  their  work  is  rendered 
^is^less  and  insipid. 

*  I  sensibly  feel,  that  some  parts  of  these  memoirs  may  be  jud^ied 
IMions,  some  parts  weak,  and  other  parts  not  suificiently  connected 
^th  the  original  subject ;  but  I  was  not  so  competent  a  judge  of 
Iny  <^n  work  as  to  make  the  proper  selection  :  and  I  also  apprehend 
thaty  in  a  variety  of  readers,  some  will  be  pleased  with  what  others 
^ill  despise,  and  that  one  who  presumes  to  give  a  public  dinner 
tnust  provide,  as  well  as  he  his  able,  a  dish  for  each  particidar 
palate  ;  so  that  if  I  hare  given  too  much,  it  is.  aft  my  own  risk,  and 
worn  an  earnest  desire  to  satisfy  eveiy  one.' 

We  cordially  thank  the  worthy  biographer  for  the  pleasure 
he  has  aifordea  us^ 
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foftprotb^s  Tran^lsin  Cauca$u$f  t^.  ^iA 

» 
Anr:  II.— TVor^fJm  Cautatusand  Georgia^  performed  in  tlie  jeart 

1807  and  1808,  by  command  of  the  Russian  Govenunent,  bj^ 
'  Julitis  Von  Klaprotby  Adic  Counsellor  t&the  Emperor  of  Russia^ 
*    Memb^  et  die  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Saint  Petersburg^  ^c; 

translated  from  the  Gennan,   by  Frederick  SkoberL     ^tnartoi 

Pp.  491.    Cdbum.    1814. 

TtfK  alliance  between  Russia  and  Oreat  Britain,  and  €hi 

Iersonal  regard  evinced  by  the  magnanimous  emperor, 
oth  universally  and  collectively,  for  all  ranks  during  hi^ 
recent  visit  to  this  ooimtry,  render  .the  observations  of  our 
traveller  in  that  vast  empire  particularly  interesting. 

The  volume  now  before  us,  is  well  calculated  to  affori 
the  most  ample  information  respecting  a  ooudtry  of  wbiek 
hitherto  we  have  had  imperfect  accounts,  and  our  aulihot 
iviil  lead  the  reader  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  manner^ 
and  customs  of  the  Cossacks,  a  brave  and  hardy  rAce  of 
northern  warriors,  who  lately  left  their  far  distant  homes  to 
Join  their  sovereign  in  repelling  the  common  disturbed 
of  Europe,  who  had  wantonly  invaded  their  country.  It 
win  place  them  in  a  far  different  point  of  view  to  that 
in  which  we  have  been  taught  to  regard  them.  Th^ 
French,  who  distin^ished  wem  as  '  barbarians,*  and 
Buonaparte  who  cauled  them  ^  the  most  contemptiijblii 
€2avalry  in  the  world,*  knew  little  of  their  character. 

The  vast  chain  of  mountains,  extending  from  the  lesser 
Asia  through  the  north  of  Persia,  to  India,  which  seem  (to 
bave  been  intended  by  the  great  disposer  of  all  tilings, 
as  the  separation  of  Europe  from  Asia,  have  been  seldom 
explored  by  the  scientific,  or  the  intelligent  traveller. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  though  engaged  in  war  witli 
France,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  internal  regulations  of 
his. more  distant  territories.  To  (his  end  he  sent  men 
of  talents  to  explore  throueh  the  snow-capt  ridges^ 
of  the  Caucasus,  the  regions]  of  Georgia ;  which,  since  the 
invasion  of  Timour  the  Tartar,  to  the  reign  of  the  ffreat 
Catharine,  had  not  been  ]^enetrated  by  a  military  mrce* 
Russia  lias  reopened  this  passage,  and  it  is  left  to  Alexan- 
der to  finish  the  task  began  by  his  flrrandmother. 

This  work  i^'  rendered  ^xtremely  pleasing  by  an  easj 
familiar  description  of  the  countries  and  cities  through 
which  our  traveller  passed ;  and,  independently  of  the 
ohject  to  be  attained  by  the  Russian   government,  the 
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|rreate8tpart<9f.thifi  large  volume  will  be  read  wiUi  BtJ&^ 
lacdon  as  a  work  of  topograpliiFi 

Our  travelleri  Mr.  Von  Klaproih,  set  out  ob  hi^  expedU 
don  from  St  Petersburg,  on  the  15ib  of  September  1807|  in 
|M)mpany.of  Boronxo  the  student,  and  provided  with  every 
Necessary  passport.  Thus  was  he  enabled  to  conunaiid 
attention  tnrough.his  long    dangeroiis  rout,  and,   whe» 

J  practicable,  expedition;  but  these  advantages  are  alone 
bund  by  couriers  and  those  who  travel  in  the  serviee  of 
<be  crown; 

*To  a  foreigner/  savs  Von  Uaprotli,  *  who  is  not  acifoi^totiied  to  the 
Russian  mode  of  traveUiDg,  it  is  extremely  iiiGODveaieiit,  as  he  meels 
llo  ions  except  in  the  lar^st  towns,  aud  in  the  smaller^  he  is  obliged 
to  make  proTisibn  for  himself,  a  drcnvstance  which  subtracts  much 
from  the  pleasares  of  his  journey,  '  It  is  indispensably  necessaiy  that 
he  should  take  with  him  bedding  and  culinary  utensils ;  and  I,  for 
tny  part,  found  a  qoantity  of  portable  soup,  and  the  English  sauces 
in  hottiesy  with  wl^ch  a  palatable  dish  may  be  quickly  prepared,  ex« 
tremely  serviceable.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  eveory  traveller  in 
Russia  to  provide  himself  with  these  articles,  unlets  be  can  make  vp 
liismind  to  live  by  the  way  on  biscuit  and  Russian  cole  soup,  or  on 
^gs*;  for  besides  these,  nothing  whatever  is  to  be  had  in  the  vtHagot 
In  Leat,  he  will  ody  find  salt  Ish,  or  dishes  dressed  with  hemp  oil 
^hidindiffuse  su6h  a  stanch  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  remain 
tader.the  roof  with  them,  anu  sQU  less  ts  taste  such  victnah.— 
It  is  «Ksy  to  many  t6  fasten  a  large  bell  to  the  front  of  every  vehicle^ 
irhibh'kee]^  constantly  ringing  with  the  motion,  and  gives  notice  to 
ethers  coming  the  contraiy  way.  When  several  carnages  are  trav^ 
ling  together,  and  each  bell  has  a  difierent  tone,  the  music  iHiich 
4tiqr  make  in  the  woods  is  extresMly  agreeable.' 

Our  traveller  proceeded  first  to  Moskwa,  slightly  remark* 
•ibigupon  thetownd^  villages,  andpasdug  objects  :  observfng 
fl^at  uie  road  from  St.  Petersburgh]  t6  Moskwa  is  one  of 
jQie  worst  ahd  most  uninteresting  in  the  whole  empire ;  pre- 
senting but  little  variety,  and  in  som6  parts  the  villages  ard, 
§U3^  near  to  each  other,  that  they  form  a  long  stroggUng' 
town.  He  met  a  great  number  of  Russian  peasants  and 
jQerman  colonists  carrying  their  produce  to  market ;  and  aif 
of  theni  singing,  or  rather  bawling.  He  bitterly  complains 
ipf  the  i^jktcknmdf  in  wet  weatiier,  which  in  summer  is  coh**' 
Tf  rted  inio  bbM^k  dust,  and  gi^^tly  annoys  the  traveller. 
His  near  wprQa^)»  tp  lloskwa,  we  ^sbaU  giTe  m  bia  oti# 
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^It  had  rained  the  whole  d^,  but  towards  eyening  the  weather 
ickared  up,  so  that  qpr  postilioQs  ^ould  at  least  aroid  the  largs 
ponds  which  stood  in  the  road,  and  in  which  we  were  kept  i» 
eontinnal  fear  of  being  OTertamed.  When  after  a  tAom  and  cantioiw 
journey  we  were  yet  several  wersts  from  the  gates  of  Moskw^  f 
perceived  a  strong  and  extremely  disagreeable  smell,  which,  as  I  was 
assured,  proceeded  from  the  city,  and  gaew  more  intolmUe  the 
Aearer  we  approached  it.  In  the  street,  most  of  which  are  ni^paved^ 
the  mud  was  nearly  np  to  the  axl&  (of  the  carriage),  and  it  waa 
with  dtiiiculty  that  with  onr  weary  horses  we  reached  what  is  called 
tiie  Polish  inn. 

*  As,  accordin|^  to  my  instmctioos,  I  was  to  wait  at  Meskw^ 
for  certain  papm  n^essary  for  piy  jonmey,  I  was  nnder  the  neces^ 
city  of  prolonging  my  stay  there  to  seyeial  days :  but  I  cannot  say 
that  this  circumstance  aff»rded  tne  any  particular,  pleasure;  for  A9 
endless  filth  and  stench  in  the  streets  preyentefl  me  from  seeing 
many  remarkable  oMects.  For  the  rest;,  Moskwa  presenCi  a  highly 
diyersified  and  mctley  spectacle,  aa  it  Is  the  last  city  in  Ruesia 
which  exhibits  a  mixture  of  European  and  Russian  exterior  but  thfh 
latter  consideraUy  predominates,* 

'  Immediately  after  this  unfaTourabe  picture,  tbe  authoir 
describes  the  splendid  carriages^  state  entertainments,  and 
great  ho8{>itality  of  the  higher  order  of  the  iahiabitaiita« 
TUs  certainly  indicates  we^th,  and  a  certain  sort  of  splen** 
dour;  yet  to  see  ladies,  decked  out  in  Russian  anerj 
dragged  through  the  mud,  axle-tree  deep^  to  a  banquet,  or 
fl  bSl,  must  withal  be  a  matter  of  curious  contemplatipu* 
Amid  this  foulness  of  air  and  depth  of  soil,  however  o^r 
traveller  tells  us  that  '  no  where  can  more  correct  notions 
of  the  splendour  and  e:i;pence  of  the  Russian  nobility  |»e 
acquired  than  there.  As  at  Moskwa  all  persons  of  higher 
rank  than  collegiate  councellor  (colonel)  Uave  a  right  to  ' 
drire  six  horses,  it  is  not  uncommoa  when  the  Governor-^ 
General  gives  a  state  dinner  or  supper,  to  see  more'  than 
twenty  coaches  and  six  in  the  square  before  his  house,  the 
rest  of  which  is  completely  covered  with  those  drawn  by 
four  horses.  Upon  the  whole  there  is  scarce  a  city  in  th» 
world  where  coaches  are  so  much  used  as  in  Moskwa. 
That  hospitality  for  which  the  Russians  are  celebrated,  i9 
here  met  in  the  highest  degree,  and  is  certainly  exercised  ia 
a  more  generous  manner  &an  at  St.  Petersburgh,  for  there 
it  has  sunk  into  a  fashion.  The  only  motive  for  receivin|^^ 
rtSMfffSTB  tmd  in^itiiiip  ihem  to  table  at  St  Petersburgh,  b 
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^stentatioB*  In  Ho8kwiB^  on  (he  oontrary,  the  stranger  1% 
eoinlially  reoeiyed,  both  hjr  the  Russians  and  Germans,  all 
lie  with  ooe  another  in  vendering  his  residence  among^  them 
M  agreeable  as  p«9»ble.' 

The  next  twenty  pages  coidprehend-  a  history  of  the 
Midcnt  wars  between  the  Rassians  and  the  Poles,  wherein 
k  appears  that  the  latter  were  generally  the  aggressors  and 
gained  inany  victories.  Ultimately,  however,  by  Uie  valour 
prihcipallyy  of  the  Cossacks,  the  Russians  prevailed,  and  ia 
<he  year  17§5,  the  Empress  Catharine  erected  her  govern* 
^lent  at  Charkjow  (CraoDw)* 

The  partition  of  Poland  was  first  projected  by  the  Kin; 
•f  Prussia,  who  wished  to  possess  hunself  of  PoKsfa  or 
western  Prussia.  It  separated  hi»  Gtemtan  dominions  from 
Eastern  Prussia,  and  the  Poles  mig^t  at  any  time  prevent 

^the  communication  between  those  parts  of  his  territories  ; 
and  from  this  he  experienced  the  most  fatal  effects  in  hia 
wars.  By  the  acquisition  of  Western  Prussia,  his  dominiona 
would  have  been  rendered  compact ;  and  his  troops  would 
thus  be  able  to  march  from  Berlin  to  Koningsburgh  without 
^positicAi.  When  Poland  became  distracted  by  contendin|^ 
parties,  he  kept  aloof,  waiting  an  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  partition  of  that  unhappy  country,  and  the  emptor 
of  Germany  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  policy.  At 
length  superadded  to  civil  commotions,  the  plague  spread 
its  baleful'  influence  over  the  inhabitants  of  Poland.  The 
latter  misfortune  formed  a  pretext  for  the  King  of  Prussia 
extending  his  lines  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  infection 
lie  advanced  his  troops  into  Polish  Prussia,  and  occupied 
the  whole  district.  The  Emperor  Joseph,  under  the  like 
^>ecious  pretence,  marched  his  army  into  the  territory  of 
the  republic,  while  the  Empress  of  Russia  acted  at  open  war;  ' 

,  and  these  powers  made  a  partition  of  Poland.  The  pre- 
stent  changes  in  Europe  have  not  been  more  surprising  than 
the  fate  of  Poland  within  the  last  half  ceniury.  Prussia  wa3 
in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  republic  ;  Russia  once  beheld 
its  capital  in  the  occupation  of  the  Poles  ;  and  Austria,  a 
Bttle  more  than  a  century  ago,  was  indebted  to  a  sovereign 
from  that  country,  for  the  preservation  of  its  metropolis, 
Md  almost  even  for  its  existence.  What  fate  attends  the 
Poles  in  the  present  Congress  at' Vienna,  is  yet  to  bo 
Mown.  . 
Cracow,  or  Charkow,  as  it  is  called  in  the  present  work^ 
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cuid  where  we  must  now  suppose  our  travellers  to  hairfaf 
arriyed,  was  once  the  capital  of  Polaudy  where  tlieir  kii|g» 
ivere  crowned,  and  interred.  It  .was  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishopand  had  a  noble  university,     Qf  the  latter  our  author 


♦  The  idea  of -fbttudinsr  an  university  at  Charkow,  was  jppt  4tsetf 
A  bad  one,  because  many  opulent  gentry  whose  sons  might  have  bene- 
fited bv  it  resided  in  its  vicinity.  But  in  Russia,  there  is  too  little 
taste  for  learning,  and  the  old  French  mode  tf  education  is  stii| 
too  fashionable ;  on  which  account,  people  of  rank  and  fortune  very 
seldom  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  universities 
and  other  seminaries.  It  was  likewise  an  exceedingly  iujudiciopa 
step  to  introduce  knowledge  into  Russia  by  means  of  foreigners, 
and  to  raise  a  fabric  which  requires  the  labours  of  ages,  as  expe^ 
tionsly  as  a  triumphal  arch  may  be  patched  up.  The  only  method  of 
Effectually  promoting  the  diffusion  of  science  in  Russia,^  would  hjive 
been  to  have  sent  young  Rassians  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  ordinary  schools  to  some  good  seminary  in  Germany,  anil 
thence  tp  an  university  where  they  might  have  prepared  themselves 
for  their  destined  career.  Such  persons  as  these,  at  their  returu^ 
would  certainly  have  furnished  the  best,  teachers  for  the  institutions  of 
the  promotion  of  learning. 

'  '  At  present,  on  the  contrary'^  the  whole  course  of  instruction 
is  radically  faulty,  because  'die  encyclopedian  method  of  teaching 
so  prevalent  in  Germany  has  been  introduced;  by  which  method 
the  pupil  leamfr  a  litde  of  eyery  thing  but  nothing  UiorougUy,  and>at 
most,  acquires  an  historicsd  notion  of  each  science,  which,  in  the  end 
proves  no  further  use  to  him,  and  which  he  very  soon  forgets.  As 
long  as  the  sciences  h^v^  been  cultivated  in  Russia^  the  mathe* 
inatical;  have  been  considered  as  best  adapted  to  the  diffusion  oC 
knowledge  in  the  country ;  but  it  was  long  since^  jnsdy  remarked  hf 
Schlozer,  that  no  nation  in  the  world  was  ever  yet  rescued  fioela 
blarbarism  by  the  mathematics.  Nature  changes  not  her  ^oniss» 
and  it'  is  by  the  arts  and  sciences,  by  the  belles  letters  and  psetiy, 
that  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  the  Italians,  French,  Englisl^ 
and  Germans  attained  to  so  high  a  degree  of  cultivation/ 

*  Another  almost  insurmountable  ohstacle  which  will  long  prevent 
Russia  from  making  any  progress  in  the  sciences,  lies  in  the  pohtieal 
constitution.  As  there  is  no  middle  dassin  this  country,  the  whole 
nation  is  divided  into  two  parts,  masters  and  slaves ;  and  at  present^ 
in  another  way,  unto  persons  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  state,  afid 
such  as  ace  not  To  the  latter  belong  the  vassals  and  tradesmen^ 
who  ha^e  neither  inclination  nor  opportunity  to  cultivate  their  minds. 
The  others  are  much  too  anxious  to  obtain  honours  and  tiHes, 
ff )iich  the  service  alpne  confer^  to  devote  n|uch  time  to  the  s^enc«% 
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Xfcrf  one  fttrives  at  as  early  an  ag[e  as  possible  to  procure  M  appoinl- 
ment  nnder  the  crowt,  for  wl^ich  be  needs  nothiner  but  n  |»ood 
nttMluneiidatioa»  and  an  acqaaiotance  with  the  Rqssian  style  of  doin; 
li^osiness,  and  the  laws  of  the  oountiy.  He  has  no  encoorageoieut  tb 
Btody  the  sciences,  of  wl^ch  he  knows  nothing,  and  for  whidl 
lis  thinks  he  has  no  occasion.  Till,|then,  a^middle  cbss  of  dtizcos  shafl 
vise  in  Russia,  no  real  diffusion  of  knoorledge  can  be  reaaooafaly 
tapected** 

Of  this  eity,  ooee  the  soeoa  of  royal  hospitality,  and  where 
iiappiness  beamed  no  more  in  each  countenaoce,  we  oolj 
fiddTa  repetition  of  our  traveller's  observations  on  mud 
and  dirt.  He  is  even  here  more  severe  than  on  Moskwa 
for  he  tells  us  diat  it  would  not  be  possible,  as  at  Bour* 
doaux,  to  walk  througb  the  street  upon  stilts,  and  that 
he  vras  compelled  to  make  his  visits  in  wide  furred  bootSy 
'which  he  could  throw  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
where  he  Tisited,  Even  thus  defended,  he  once  unluckily 
stuck  fiist,  aikl  left  his  boot  behind.  Another  time  his 
veLti'isLge  met  1|ie  same  fate,  and  could  not  be  dravrn  out 
of  tins  ^  slough  of  ttie  muses^*  vnthout  some  additional 
Worses.  The  only  remaining  circumstance  which  happened 
to  our  traveller  here,  f.Meh  W5  think  worthy  of  repeating 
was  a  robbeij  ivhereUi  the  thieves  displayed  an  adroitness 
inscriptive  0/  pur  London  house-breakers. 

'  U^fortnnatelj  for  me/  continues  our  traveller,  'I  was  detainee! 
a  considerable  tune  at  dharkow  by  various  drcuaistanceB ;  for  one 
evening  when  I  was  invited  by  the  civil  Governor  to  tea^  and  by 
Hr.  Von  Sloikowitz,  who  was  then  rector  of  the  ^  university  to 
supper;  some  thieves-gettingin  at  the  window  of  my  apartment  from 
the  court  yard,  robbed  me  not  only  of  my  hnen  and^dothcs,  but 
ef  a  large  sura  of  money  which  was  locked  up  in  the  same  roooi. 
This  happened  %boqt  ten  in  the  evening,  while  Bodrinzo  the  student, 
and  a  ponce  soldier  assigned  us  by  the  Bnrg^oiuaster  as  a  guard  were 
in  the  house.  The  aii^ir  made  a  considerable  noise  in  the  towOa 
and  in  a  wood. near  Charkow  was  fonnd  one  of  m^  uniforms,  which 
was  returned  me  quite  tern  in  pieces;  luat  none  of  the  thieves  have 
jet  been  brought  to  punishit^nt;  a  circumstance  which  reflects 
the  highest  honour  (we  should  apprehend  the  grfaiest  disgracej 
on  the  police  of  the  town,  by  which  die  sent^  hadbeen  appointed  to 
attend  me  1  I  have  since  heard  that  one  of  the  robbers  was  actually 
taken,  but  that  he  either  soon  escaped,  or  was  set  at  liberty.* 

• 

At  length  we  find  our  traveller  arrived  at  Iscberkassk 
the  capital  of  the  J)oa  Cossacks;  990  German  miles  from 
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Si.  Petersburgh.  Tlie  chfti*acter  of  these  people  is  yet 
little  understood ;  for  Mr.  Von  Klaproth  speaks  of  them 
«is  eTen  of  a  superior  race  to  most  other  Russians.  Theit 
city  difiers  from  all  other  towns  in  the  mode  of  building. 
On  account  of  the  annual  inundations  ivbich  commonly, 
iast  from  April  to  June,  most  of  the  houses  are  erectea 
upon  high  poles,  so  that  when  the  inundation  is  oyer^ 
tliere]  is  a  space  under  each,  where  they  keep  their~  cattle. 
In  most  of  the  streets  there,  are  lofty  wooden  bridges 
which  run  along  the  middle  of  them,  and  from  which  a 
smaller  bridge  runs  to  each  house,  which  precludes  riding 
in  a  carriage,  or  even  upon  horse-back.  He  describes' 
«{$acious,  well  arranged  shops,  furnished  with  all  sorts  of 
domestic  commodities,  many  foreign  productions,  Greek* 
and  Turkish  mershandize,  which  are  sold  at  very  moderata 
prices ;  also  woollen  cloth  of  home  and  foreigh  manufac*- 
ture ;  tea,  $iugar,  coffee,  wines,  and  other  strottg  liquors. 
The  dress  of  the  Cossacks,  is  thus  described. 

^To  a  ttrans^r  visiting  Tscherkassk  for  the  first  tims,  it  is  a 
striking  spectacle  to  find  a  city  peopled  by  Cossacks  alone,  and' 
where  all  the  male  inhahitaats  wear  the  same  costume,  which 
aoosists  of  a  hlue  cawock  cloak  tamed  up  with  red.  Evea  great  part 
of  the  foreigners,'  dming  their  residence  here,  adopt  this  dress, 
which  Idoks  rery  aeat  Besides  the  Cossaeks,  properly  so  called,  the 
Tartars,  who  are  upon  Jhe  vame  footing  as  the  Cossacks,  occupy 
a  whole  suburb,  and  have  likewise  a  weU  fitted  up  wooden  market. 
The  womei^,  may  upon  the  ^hoie  be  pronounced  handsome,  and 
very  shewy,  especially  upon  holidays,  with  their  half  oriental 
costume.  The  use  of  paint  is  common  in  this  place  as  it  is  al| 
oTcr  Russia;  but  here  I  think  1  observed  this  disguise  on  the 
faces  of  middle»ag0d  females  only.  The  young  womeii  and  girls  hare 
a  fresh  comple^^ioa,  and  seeia  to  employ  few  artificial  means  of 
improving  their  natural  beauty. 

"  The  origin  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  dates  not  muck  eaiiier  than  the 
year  1570^  for  many  refugees  had  for  some  time  settled  on  the 
rirer  Don  and  its  branches,  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  building  • 
of  Tscherkassk  that  their  political  constitution  was  settled :  whera 
after  the  manner  of,  the  Saporogians^  they  lived  a  long  time  without 
wives.  Their  Idtoes  were  supplied  by  stragglers  and  unmarried 
men  from  the  first  colonies  of  the  Don  Cossacks :  the  troubles  which 
soon  after  broke  out  in  Russia  continued  to  augment  their  numbers^ 
These  poseacks  soon  after  became  troublesome  to  their  neighbours, 
so  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  flatter  them  and  gain  them  with 
presents,  to  prevent  them  from  c(»nmitting  depredations  and  driving 
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away  the  flocks  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war  to  secmre  Ae  ud 
of  such  braTe  and  seniceaLle  troops.  ^  At  present,  all  the  Cossacks 
Jay  implicit  obedi<mce  to  the  crown,  and  are  as  faithful  subjects  as 
any  in  the  empire.  Content  with  little,  they  patiently  endure  every  kind 
of  hardship,  but  they  are  the  fii'st  in  war,  whenever  there  is  an 
opportunity  W  plunder.  Their  country  is  not,  stricklv  speaking,  m 
Russian  province,  but  it  has  its  particular  government  and  constits* 
tion,  and  is  under  an  Attaman  or  comma nder^-in-chief,  who  on 
all  occasions  that  arise,  communicates  directly  with  St.  Petersburg. 
This  has  inspired  them  with  a  maulj  love  of  freedom,  which  unforto- 
^tely  is  pot  to  be  found  in  the  other  Russians ;  but  nevertheless, 
perfect  submission  to  the  orders  of  their  superiors  prevails  among 
them.* 

In  addition  to  the  traits  of  civilization  already  adduced, 
Mr.  Von  Klaproth,  mentions  a  university  in  their  city. 

'  I  little  expected/  continues  he,  *  to  have  found  so  good  a  semiiarf 
among  the  Cossacks.  During  my  stay  there  was  a  public  examina* 
tion,  which  was  highly  creditable  to  the  institution ;  and  troth  obhges 
me  to  declare,  that  it  may  vie  with  any  other  in  Russia.  This  riiw  ^ 
cumstance  of  itself  evinces  that  they  are  not  of  pore  Russian  descent. 
They  are  much  addicted  to  intoxication,  but  are  ashamed  to  suffer  its 
consequences  to  be  publicly  seen,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  rest  of 
Russia ;  for  there,  when  a  man  in  reality  reek  along  the  streets  after 
a  debauch,  no  one  takes  the  least  notice  of  it,  neither  does  it  cast  tbs 
slightest  imputation  on  his  character.  The  people  of  Tscherkassk 
choose  rather  to  drink  to  excess  at  home,  and  the  ^Eur  Bex  make  no 
scruple  to  partake  in  the  bacchanalian  orgies/ 

Of  the  rapid  ^owth  of  civilization,  Mr.  Von  Klaprodi 
instances  the  little  town  of  Nachtschivfan,  a  short  dis^ 
tance  from  the  Don  Cossacks,  which  was  built  since  the 
•year  l^SO,  by  the  Armenians  who  have  emigrated  from  the 
Kyram.  lie  speaks  with  rapture  of  this  *  perfectly  regular 
and  handsome  place.'  The  shops  form  a  long  row^,  and 
are  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  commodities :  in  front  of  them 
runs  a  broad  and  completely  covered  passage^  which  is 
lighted  from  above  by  windows,  and  has,  on  account 
of  its  light  and  elegance,  an  imposing  appearance.  Ac-* 
cording  to  the  Asiatic  custom,  the  mechanics  vrork  at  shop, 
and  all  persons  of  the  same  trade  live  near  one  another;  so 
that  here  you  see  a  row  of  goldsmiths,  there  ano^er 
of  bakers,  tailors^  &c.  Nachtschiwan  is  moreover,  a  verf 
populous  and  lively  place. 

*  My  host,  who  was  the  chief  magistrate,  took*a  pleasure  in  eonducW 
i»f  i^e  about  every  where,  and  i^wedjne  in  \k%  towa  boute,  Urn 
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ficeMce  for  building  the  town  confirmed  by  the  Empress  Catherine  IL, 
which,  written  in  the  Armenian  language,  and  in  Uage*  characten» 
adcxms  the  <TOwn  of  justice.  Colonel  ^wramow»  an  Armenian  by 
birth*  has  rendered  great  services  to  the  town,  and  was  one  of  tho  - 
uiriginai  founders.  At  his  house  I  met  with  two  Armenian  archi- 
HHmdrites*  who  were  on  the  way  to  the  celebrated  convent  of  Etscbmi** 
adsm,  near  E^riwan.  At  night  we  had  a  truly  cheerful  ball»  at  which, 
||oweyer»  hut  iew  Armenian  females  were  present,  because  th^  liva 
Xery  retired^  and  seldom  shew  themselves  to  strangers. 

*  1  retunvBdfrom  Nachtschiwan  to  Tschiarfaassk,  where  I  stayed  but 
i|  few  hours,  and  immediately  made  an  excursion  among  the  Csdmucka 
fi^tled  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Don.  These,  like  the  Don  Co»* 
«acks»  to  whom  they  are  accounted  to  belong,  are  divided  into  regi- 
ments of  5()0  men,  each  of  which  is  under  a  colonel  and  major* 
Only  one  company  of  these  Calmucks,  under  a  Ssotnic^  was  encamped 
Kere  in  their  ordinary  military|tents,  and  they  appeared  to  be  in  indi* 
gent  circumstances.  These  Calnuick  Cossacks  have  by  right  tho 
fyisturage  tietweeu  Don,  the  rival  Ssal,  and  the  great  Manytsch»  and 
are  totally  distinct  from  the  Wolga  Cossacks  in  the  govenuuant  of 
Astrachan.' 

OuE  author  next  enters  into  a  diffuse  history  of  the 
6aIiiiuoks  and  Mongols,  nations  nearly  situated,  and  in 
«me  degree  allied  to  the  Don  Cossacks.  Several  of 
the  warriors  of  these  nati^ps  served  with,  and  are  indiscri- 
minately called  Cossacks,  in  the  recent  victories  over  the 
French. 

•  The  Calmucks  arc  a  branch  of  the  Mongol  nation,  which, 
^ven  in  modern  times,  has  always,  and  even  by  several  persons 
eminent  for  their  historical  researches,  been  confounded  with  the 
Tartar,  though  totally  different  from  the  latter  in  features  and 
language.  The  ancestors  of  both  the  Mongols  and  the  Calmucks 
now  resident  in  Europe,  dwelt,  so  lately  as  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century  of  our  aera,  to  the  north  on  the  borders  of 
the  Lake  of  Baikal  in  eastern  Siberia,  where  they  roved  about 
with  their  herds  of  horses.  The  horse  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  domestic  animal  which  they  possessed,  and  they  were  strangers 

'  to  the  use  of  the  metals  with  the  exception  of  copper;  for  the 
words  which  in  their  language  denote  these  objects,  as  well  as 
the  names  of  other  (several)  necessaries  of  life,  are  all  of  Tartar 
origin ;  whence  it  is  very  probable  that  they  derived  their  know-p 
ledge  of  those  things  themselves  'from  the  Tartars  who  inha- 
bited the  countries  to  the  south  of  them,  and  who  are  rather  more 
?nvilized  than  they.  At  that  time  the  whole  region  between 
<3un3  aad  fiiberia^    from    the  upper  Amur  and  the  branches  of 
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that  rirer  to  the  Caf^pian  sea,  was  inhabited  by  nations  speaikiif 
the  Tartar  lan^nagt. 

*  The  Mongols  proper  ars  divided  into  sereral  tribes ; — diey  are 
subject  to  Russia,^  pay  a  moderate  tribute  to  the  crown,  andako 
serve  without  pay  as  Cossacks  on  the  Chinese  frontisr.  Some 
still  have  their  petty  hereditary  princes  v  but  there  are  cases  wiwi, 
on  the  failure  of  their  issue,  other  opulent  families,  an  nM 
to  that  rank.  Most  of  them  have  for  their  chiefs  Ssaistanh 
whose  appointment  as  well  as  the  confirmation  of  their  high  ee« 
clesiastical  dignatories  depends  entii*ely  on  the  Russian  ooflAisalb- 
ders  in  chief.  Next  to  these  come  the  SchuUnngOj  ^^  ^^ 
below  the  Ssaissans  in  rank,  and  who  have  under  them  in- 
ferior officers,  denominated  Sas^iL  These  persons  indeed  adminif 
ter  justice  among  the  tribes;  but  their  authority  is  limited,  ims- 
much  as  every  individual  who  possesses  the  means  may  ap- 
peal to  the  Russian  magistrates.  -Many  of  these  officers  pay  tie 
tribute  for  the  whole  tribe  in  specie  out  of  their  own  podkCls, 
and  in  the  hunting  season  collect  with  usury  the  «{uota  of  ead 
person  under  their  jurisdiction* 

'  No  .people  in  Asia  are' so  strikingly  distinguished  by  tkeir 
physiognomy  and  the  figure  of  the  skull  as  the  Mongols.  They 
exhibit  almost  as  wide  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  confonDS- 
tioD  of  a  man,  as  the  negroes  in  Africa ;  and  it  is  truly  remark* 
able  that  this  cast  of  -countenance  is  almost  indelible  evenbjJonf 
intermixture  with  other  nations ;  and  tl^  where  this  singularity  oooe 
prevails,  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  eradicated.  A  Mongol  miflil 
carry  an  European  woman  in  the  midst  of  Europe,  and  his  latest 
descendants  would  nevertheless  retain  the  features  of  Mongols,  at 
abundance  of  examples  in  Russia  attest.  The  characteristics  of  thii 
physiognpmy  are  the  corners  of  the  eyes  next  to  the  nose  ninninj 
bask  rather  obliquely,  and  completely  filled  up ;  small  eye-broiW| 
black,  and  but  littlu  arched ;  a  remarkable  broad  but  at  the  same 
time  small  and  fiat  nose ;  prominent  cheek  bones ;  round  face  sad 
hiead.  The  ears  are  lars^e,  and  stand  out  from  the  head ;  the  lipi 
broad  and  thick ;  and  the  chin  short.  A  beard  composed  of  de- 
tached strong  hai^s,  which  soon  turn  grey,  and  entirely  fall  off 
in  advanced  age,   is  likewise  a  peculiarity  of  this  nation. 

*  The  Mongols  are  for  the  rest  of  Iniddle  size;  the  womCR 
may  be  pronounced  small,  but  yst  they  arc  delicately  shaped,  thert 
i^re  sciu-cely  any  cripples  among  them  ;  but  crooked  legs  and  thigha 
are  a  very  conjmou  personal  defect,  which  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  infants  already  in  their  cradle  are  constantly  plac^ 
across  a  kind  of  spoon,  and,  as  soon  as  they  go  alone,  art 
obliged  to  travel  on  horseback  upon  every  removal  to  a  fresh 
pasturage.  The  skin  and  complexion  of  the  Mongols  i^  by  na- 
ture tf»lerably  fair ;  at  least  this  is  the  case  with  young  chilclW 
bat   th^  custojus  of  the  other  coq^non  people,  whose  cbjtdien  ^ 
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ilia  male  tex  ran  about  stark  naked  in  tbe  sun  and  in  tho 
amoak  of  their  tents»  and  among  whom  likewise  the  men  gene- 
jrally  sleep  in  summer  with  no  other  covering  than  their  under 
C^nuent,  occasions  their  ordinary  colour  to  be  sallow  brown. 
Xhe  women  on  the  contrary  are  very  white  under  tkeir  clothes, 
and  among  people  of  quality  you  meet  with  facts  of  a  delicately 
fair  complexion,  still  further  heightened  by  the  blackness  of  their 
hair,  and  which  in  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  the  features  theofi- 
aelTes,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  figures  of  Chinese  paint^ 
ingH« 

'  All  the  Mongols  lead  a  roving  life,  and^  dwell  in  moveabk 
tents*  They  are  circular  and  of  different  dimensions,  and  rest 
vpon  lattice  work  about  four  feet  high,  which  is  held  together 
by  borders  above  and  below,  but  may  easily  be  taken  to  pieces. 
The  skeleton  of  the  habitation,  which  stands  upon  this  frame,  is 
aomposed  of  poles  which  meet  at  the  top.  These  are  covered 
with  thick  grey  or  white  felt,  which  among  the  more  opuleni 
people,  are  worked  at  the  borders  with  cords  of  plaited  hair. 
They  are  tied  roand  with  hair  ropes,  which  keep  them  fast,  and 
only  one  opening  is  left  fsr  an  entrance,  which  is  closc^  externally 
^ith  a  felt  curtain. 

*  The  Calmucks  are  a  tribe  of  the   Oiriit,  or  Dorbon  Oirat,  that ' 
is,  of  the  four  confederates,  called  by  the  Mongols  OeUit    Accord* 
ing  to  the  ancient  traditictn  current  among  them,  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  part  of  the  Oelot,  having  migrated  westward  anc^  pro- 
aosded  as  far  as  Asia  Minor,  afterwards  settled  about  the  Caucasus/ 

The  next  fifty-two  pagoa  of  these  travels  ore  entirely 
accupied  by  a  descriptioo  of  the  religion  of  the  Mongols, 
the  Ijama,  their  temples,  and  sacred  palaces  ;  their  furni- 
ture, altaf'Sy  musical  instruments,  decorations,  sacred  books, 
ceremonies,  prayers,  priests,  dress,  &c.  &c* 

No  people  appear  to  be  so  truly  and  piously  devoted  tQ 
their  religion  as  the  Mongolians,  and  none  are  more  honest 
to  each  other,  or  courteous  to  strangers  who  outwardly 
vespect  their  various  superstitious  rites  and  cpremonies. 
The  higher  order  of  priests  they  hold  sacred,  whose  Uves, 
in  general,  are  truly  exemplary,  and  finely  contrasted 
to  many  of  the  lazy  voluptuous  ministers  of  the  catholic 
creed.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  our  author 
through  his  minute  descriptions  of  the  temples  and  cere- 
monies of  the  disciples  of  Jjama^  which,  indeed,  are  very 
curious;  but  we  are  tempted  to  transcribe  a  chaptqr 
Oft  their  domestic  worship. 
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*  Besides  the   public    temples,*  says  oar  auflior  ^  and  At  vt^ 
tneroiis  habitations  of  the  priests  in  the  country,  which  are  inefny 
Tespect  the  representatives  of  temples,  all  the  Momadie  tribes  pro« 
fessing  the  Lama  religion  have  in   each  habitation  a  hely  plaei 
and  altar,  and  certain  sacred  utensils  for  their  domestic  worship. 
This  place  is  invariably   on   the  sides    of  their    huts  opposite  t» 
the  entrance,  and  a  little   to    the  left  as  you  go  in.       Wealthy 
people   keep  in    their    spacious  and   neatly    furnished  dwelUngi 
farge  decorated    altars  and   utensils  for  their  service,    which  an 
not  inferior,  to  those  in  their  temples  in  value  and   magnificeDoe. 
iSo    powerfully   are  these    people  influenced    by  the  fear  of  Gol 
and    a  spirit  of    religion,  that   even  the  poorest  Mongol  ctnnot 
live     without    an   altar    or  consecrated  place    in  his    habitaticHL 
tlowever    plaiti   or  even  mean,  these  places  may  be,  theowoen 
mark  with  them  the  spot  where  they    conceive    the   presence  «t  * 
<Tod  dwells  in  their  tent.     This  consecrated  place  they  consider  m 
holy;    no  person  approaches  or    passes    it  with    indifference,  01 
without  Hiding    up  his  left  hand  in  the  most  reverentiid  manner. 
Early  every  rooming  the  whole  altar  and  all  the   articles  -bdongw 
ing  to  it  are  cleaned  with    things  which  are  never  used  for  any 
other  purpose,   and  the  seven  basons  are   filled   with  fresh  vaten 
This  done,  each  person  prostrates  three  or  nine  times  before  thi 
altar,  and  at  last  bless  themselves  by  touching  it  with  their  headi. 
At  the  domestic  altars  of  the  Lamas  (chief  priests)  who  live  disfierse^ 
in  the  country,  and  those  of  the  opulent,  music  is  daily  perforned, 
as  in  the  public  temples,    la  the  morning  a  lighted  lamp  is  set  ojx^ 
the  altar. 

*  As  soon  as  any  visitor,  on  entering  the  door  perceites  the  atafi 
he  never  fails  to  make  three  prostrations,  and  it  is  not  till  the^ 
he  salutes  the  family  and  sits  down.  The  Calmucks  pray  before  th| 
altars  of  the  priests  only,  and  not  at  those  in  their  own  houses 
'Whoever  is  not  too  much  occupied  with  business  repeats  his  creed 
every  morning,  addresses  the  holy  mother^  or  recites  dthcr  pemtcntii 
pt-ayers  and  vows.  In  general,  prayers  and  religious  expressions  flott 
quite  naturally  from  the  lips.  Not  only  the  clergy,  but  also  the  W^p 
leam  the  most  part  of  ihe  common  prayers,  as  weH  in  TibeliJa 
language  as  in  the  Mongol  text.  From  their  youth  they  are  assim 
by  their  extraordinary  memory ;  children  of  both  sexes  apply  theoh 
•elves,  without  compulsion,  to  the  learning  of  their  sacred  books  and 
prayers  by  heart,  and  are  universally  disposed  to  piety  and  religioik 
Whoever  can  read  and  pray,  collects  and  writes  down  all  the  domestic 
forms  of  prayer*  For  the  rest  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  procure  ai 
many  religious  books  as  their  circumstances  permit,  which  they 
hold  in  high  veneration ;  sometimes  assembling  the  superior  antt 
inferior  clergy  to  read  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as^  in  theit 
tepdples.    In  every  family  you  find  at  least  one  of  ths  clercrtst  hof* 
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^estined  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  for  they  consider  it  » 
relig^ooa  duty  to  devotR  at  any  rate  one  of  their  children  to 
the  priesthood.  Notwithstanding  many  ineonveniences  arising  from 
the  too  great  increase  of  the  clergy  of  this  nation,  all  the  measoret 
iiitherto  pursued  for  limiting  their  numher  have  proved  fruitless; 
their  piety  is  so  strongly  inflamed  hy  the  JLamas^  that  all  the  preyeo* 
tatives  adopted  by  government  had  prodoced  the  very  c<»ktrary  effect^ 
end  occasioned  emotions  among  the  clergy  as  well  as  among  thf 
Jaity.  The  clerical  character  is  held  by  them  in  extraordinary  res« 
pect ;  but  the  study  of  their  real  duties  is  here  and  there  neglected* 

'  Besides  the  daily  exercises  ef  devotion,  the  Mongols  8ometime$ 
liave  a  complete  domestic  secvice  perfM'med  by  the  assembled  clergy  z 
en  these  occasions  prayers  are  offered  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
4>f  their  family,  md  tney  conclu^de  with  others  soliciting  blessings  fos 
Ae  whole  world.  When  any  individual  is  sick  or  indisposed,  they 
iiave  religion  before  they  call  in  a  physician.  At  the  first  commence* 
ment  of  an  illness,  they  have  a  bath  prepared  by  priests,  or,  for 
want  of  them,  by  laymen  learned  in  the  scriptures ;  for  ihey  art 
'Convinced  that  all  disease  originates  in  pollution.  When  they  hAV« 
«et  fire  to  their  incense,  they  repeat  certain  Tibetian  or  Mongol  forms 
4>f  prayer,  and  imagine  that  their  petitions  ascend  with  the  perfamed 
jnnoke  through  the  air  to  god.  The  patient  fcits  exactly  facing  th« 
|>riest,  with  his  hands  folded  and  raised,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  th« 
^rouhd.  After  the  water  has  been  mixed  with  some  miUc,  and  ctm^ 
#ecrated  by  incantatioris,  it  is  haaded  to  the  patient,  who  must  fir^l 
taste  it,  and  then  wash  the  forehead,  the  crewn  of  thsthead,  breast^ 
belly  and  loins,  in  a  bason.  The  remaining  water«  and  that  which 
is  caught  during  the  operation,  is  then  poured  out  in  a  clean  place» 
vpon  which  none  must  afterwaids  tread.  The  same  piurificatory  cere« 
Ciony  is  used  by  the  common  people,  with  whom  there  is  no  greatet 
moLemsnij  than  at  the  baptism  of  new  bom  infants.  Similar  offerings 
tre  frequently  repeated  through  fife  both  by  the  high  and  the  low,  oa 
iJl  important  occasions,  and  sometimes  the  whole  family  takes  part 
tn  them*  Among  the  conunon  people  you  likewise  meet  with  many 
|M^yer  wheels  *  and  each  person  carries  a  rosary,  ^en  the  fnther 
€  • 

*  Tke  pnycr  wheeUit  a  cjFUndrical  rtnel  of  wood  or  metal  either  very 
•man  or  of  an  immcnie  nxe.  In  iti  centre  is  fixed  an  iron  axle ;  bat  the  xnte* 
Hot  of  the  cyliader,  which  it  quite  hollow  ;  it  filled  with  sacred  writings,  the 
leares  of  which  arc  all  stuck  one  to  Che  other  at  the  edge,  throughout  thm 
whole  length.  The  paper  is  roiled  tightly  round  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  till 
Che  whole  space  is  filled  up.  A  close' cover  it  fixed  on  at  each  end,  and  the 
Whole  ia  very  neatly  finished,  painted  on  the  outside  with  allegorfcal  represent* 
Sations,  or  Indian  prayers,  and  varnished.  This  cyliuder  is  fastened  upright 
In  a  frame  by  the  axis,  that  the  latter  by  meams  of  a  wheel  attached  to  it 
helowf  may.  be  set  a  going  with  a  string,  and  with  a  slight  puU  kept  in  con>r 
ftant  rotatory  motion.  When  this  cylinder  is  Urge,  another  twice  as  small^ 
mU  filM  with  wcituig,  is  fiMd  fer  ^fium»i  «t  the  top  «f  it.    The  iMcrip- 
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the  molher,  <«  any  individiial  of  the  family  feels  an  impuUe  to  pfafr 
espectaily  during  their  leisure  hours  in  the  evening  before  they  retire 
to  rest,  Uiey  repeat  therr  ont'-ma-nih-had^ma'ckum  in  the  most  pa- 
thetic manner.  The  rosary  and  the  prayer  wheels  are  used  on  those 
occasions,  and  aM  join  in-  singing  away  till  they  are  tired  in  the  same 
tone*  This  practice  is  common  among  all  classes,  particularly  in 
cases  of  affliction,  disease,  or  death.  Whole  volumes  of  commenta* 
ries  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  this  form  of  prayer ;  tbey 
consider  it  as  the  epitome  of  their  whole  religion,  and  ascribe  to  it 
an  efficacy  through  which  the  spirit  of  the  petitions  may  with  the 
firmest  confidence  in  God  be  pronuimced  secure  from  all  annoyancet 
both  temporal  and  eternal.  Whenever  any  person,  even  though  it  be 
a  layman,  of  their  pwn  family,  peiforming  the  roost  ^trifiing  religious 
office  for  them,  they  never  fail  to  evince  their  gratitude  by  a  present 
of  greater  or  less  value  according  to  their  circurnstances.  If  several 
join  iii  their  devotions,  they  all  contribute  to  the  gift ;  for  it  is  an 
express  article  of  their  religion  never  to  dismiss  an-  ecclesiastic,  a 
physician,  or  any  one  who  assists  them  in  distress,  without  such 
a  present' 

Haying  observed  upon,  and  quoted  so  much  respecting 
the  religion  of  the  followers  of  Lama,  some  account  of  the 
priests  i» concluding  tliis  subject  will  be  looked  for;  and  as 
this  was  our  own  impression  when  we  had  read  far, 
ive  shal^  add  another  extract  from  this  ralaable  work 
on  that  head;  After  describiii)^  the  rigid  examination  of  a 
canditate  for  priesthood^  oar  author  obserres ; 

*  All  degrees  of  priests  are  enjoined  to  celibacy.  Their  principal  per* 
sonal  duties  are  disinterestedness,  toil,  patience,  constancy  in  devotiov« 
continence,  and  wisdoou  The  priests  are  obliged  to  live  separately  from 
<be  laity,  in  order  that  they  may  lead  irreproachable  lives  :  and  thef 
receive  from  their  disciples  all  the  attendance  they  require.  Each  of 
them,  when  he  aws^ces,  before  he  goes  to  sleep,  and  at  stated  times  of 
the  day,  repeats  certain  prayers  for  himself  and  for  the  welfare  of  all 
liring  beings.    For  the  rest  it  is  his  duty  to  repair  where  soevser  heii 


tioDfl  OB  micli  prmyer  whecli  eonimoiily  consiit  of  masseifor  soulg,  paatms,  aid 
the  six  gpreat  general  litaniee,  ia  which  the  most  moving  petitions  are  pe^ 
fonned  for  the  nelfare  of  all  ci-caturet.  The  text  they  lometiines  repeat  a 
hundred  or  even  a  thousand  timet,  attributing  from  svpefBtition  a  propor. 
tionably  augtneotatioii  of  effect  to  thii  repetition,  and  believing  that  by  tboe 
Crequcut  copies,  combined  with  tbeir  tboasduds  of  rcrolutioua  they  will  pjure 
so  much  the  more  cfficaciout.  They  are  on  the  habitationaof  the  prietti^  oi 
the  whole  roof  of  the  temple  in  rows  by  way  of  ornament,  over  gttes ;  «fea 
in  fields,  frames  ase  setup  for  these  praying  machines,  which  instead  of  behi; 
there  moved  by  a  spring,  are  twined  by  mtaui  of  fiwr  imilk  sAwp€4  Wii 
tlAluwcil  oot  like  spooaii  by  the  wiad.  ' 
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mtimoned  for  the  exercise  of  hit  spiritual  fanctions.  As  the  priests 
al^vays  study  the  ancient  Indian  science  of  medicine,  and  are  the 
lihjsicians  of  the  county,  they  are  kept  constantly  employed  by  th« 
people.  Whoever  requires  the  assistance  of  a  priest^  dispatches  a 
messeng^er  with  goed  saddle  horses  for  himself  and  one  of  his  disci^ 

e3S,  by  whom  he  is  constantly  attended,  and  victiials  and  drink  must 
provided  for  their  refreshment.    When  the  patient  is  finable  to  rise 
fn>m  his  bed  and  pay  the  necessary  obedieiicj,  he  makes  only  a  sHg^ht 
inclination  with  his  head,  at  the  same  time  raising  his  clasped  and  ex« 
tended  hands.    The  cferieal  physician  tlien  feels  th«  pnlse,  inspects  the 
wine,  and  administers  some  of  the  roedici^ie^  ihathia  disciple  invariably 
brings  with  hhn ;  after  which)  this,  liks  every  other  service  that  he  ren- 
ders, is  rewarded  with  a  present  be  it  eyer  so  smsl].     The  omission  of 
this  practise  is  deemed  a  violation  of  tlifr^aw  of  gratitude.     On  the 
««^overy  of  a  person  from  a  dangero^^  ill'^eis,  he  expresses  his  thanks  , 
toliis  physiciaa  by  valuable  preseuts,  gives  him  a  grand  entertain* 
ment,  and  considers  it  his  duty  to  ma^e  repeated  acknowledgements 
as  long  as  he  lives  to  his  saviour  ^ud  benefactor.    The  Lamas  behave 
t&ot  only  to  one  another,  but  also  to  the  laity,  with  extreme  poHteness. 
Among  laymen  of  quality  ths  utmost  raspect  is  always  paid  te  a  priest 
€X  the  highest  degree,  and  in  company  with  Lamas,  to  him  who  is  of 
the  longest  standing  in  the  church.  .  The  priests  converse  together 
entirely  in  a  higher  scriptural  dialett,  which  to  those  unacquainted  withr 
the  sacred  writings  is  almost  umntelligible.    As,  excepting  injudicial 
proceedings^  the  Mongols  never  t^^^  standing  to  persons  of  quality  \m 
their  habitations,  so  both  the  dcbcipt^  of  tui'^  ecclesiastic  and  the  laity 
must  always  drop  on  one  knee  b&foi'e  a  priest  when  they  have  any  busi- 
mess  to  transact  with  him.  All  the  victuals  and  driuk  set  before  a  Lama 
'whether  at  home  or  abroad,  are  sprinkled  by  his  disciples  with  pure  water 
by  means  of  a  small  stick  kept  fo^  this  purpose  at  the  altar.  Before  every 
repast,  all  the  priests  join  in  s<<yl3  grace  in  tlie  Tibetian  language. 
Whenever  they  drink  tea,  a  Itttl^Tbasin  destined  expressly  for  their 
use  is  filled  and  placed  before  the  domestic  altar  ;  and  at  every  repast 
of  animal  food,  some  pieces  tsx*i  ^ut  in  from  three  to  fiy^  different 
places  on  the  table,  and  afterNTnal^  lalen  by  the  servants.   Small  offer- 
ings ef  food  are  never  omitted,  i^t*  stimony  of  gratitude  for  the  bounty 
of  providence  which  furnishes  Suily  supplies  of  nourishment.     Both 
SBiong  the  priests  and  laity  it  would  be  considered  highly  indecent 
were  a  person  to  eat  up  all  that  is  set  before  him  be  the  quantity  evtr 
eo  smalL     They  therefiirA  not  only  pu;'posely  lea^e  some  portion,  but 
during  the  repast  share  what  they  have  with  those  to  whom  aothiLg 
has  been  served  up.     It  is  deemed  a  blessing  by  every  individual  to  La 
able  to  give  something  to  his  neighbour,  and  it  is  always  accepted 
withthauks.  He  whom  in  sm  h  casts  i-  g^uihy  of  wilful  or  even  uninteu'* 
tional  neglect,  renders  himself  liable  to  the  keenest  reproaches.    Afttr 
every  repast,  water  is  brought  to  the  priests  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
fteic  kands.    They  themselres  likewise  carry  about  theis  a  amal 
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0|Aerical,  curiously  wrought  silver  or  copper  vessel,  provided  witli  ^ 
spout  and  cover,  with  a  little  bag^  containing^  clean  water  to  rince  theif 
mouths,  after  tatiug'  animal  food.  The  priests*  are  morever  consulted 
OB  alt  occasions  ;  and  as»  through  constant  practise  they  are  com- 
Bionly  the  ablest  politicians,  the  people  apply  to  them  in  matteis  for 
fdvice,  which  they  follow  with  implicit  confidence* 

^  All  ecclesiastics  must  live  decently  and  cleanly,   their  house  as« 
•ociates  provide  them  with   food.     Every  priest  and  clei^man  of 

Duality  carries  in  his  bosom  .a  drinking  bowl,  neatly  made  of  some 
ne  wood,  wtll  vamisihed  and  wrapped  in  a  good  handkerchief  and 
makes  use  of  it  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  disciples  of  the  Lanus 
lake  care  of  these  bowls  for  them,  and  servants  for  people  of  quality; 
they  fill  them  with  meat  asd  drink,  and  deliver  them  to  their  inasteis, 
because  priests  in  particular  must  not  take  them  from  the  table  with 
their  own  hands.  Strong;  liquors  are  forbidden  them  by  the  express 
injunctions  of  their  founder  (Schigimunih)  who  says»  **  Whoever  in- 
dulges  himself  in  strong  drink  shall  not  be  my  disciple^  and  never  will 
1  have  a  debauchee  considered  as  a  servant  of  mine/ 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  clergy  is  like  that  of  the  com- 
munity.    It  is  only  at  High  Mass  and  other  religious  oi&ces 
that  they  put  on  the  priestly  habit.  -  Next  to  the  skin  tiiey 
fvear   silk    or  cotton  shirts^   and  instead  of  breeches,  an 
upron,  which  comei  no  lower  tlian  tlie  knees,  and  which  on 
account  of  its  numerous  folds  all  round,  is  very  wide  and 
roomy.     Their  upper  garment  which  reaches  down  to  their 
Jheels,  is  covered  on  the  outside  with  red  or  yellow  Chinese 
silks,  or  cotton  stuiis,  and  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a 
irqry  broad  girdle.    Over  all  they  wear  a  red  or  yellow  silk 
cotton  scarf,   three  or  four  fathoms   in  length,  and  three 
jipans  in  breadth,  which  they  throw  over  the  left  shoulder, 
fuid  wrap  round  the  body.     When  a  priest  prays  before  tha 
sacred  furniture  of  the  temples  ahd  before  his  domestic  altar, 
lie  must  every  time  take  Uie  two  ends  of  tliis  scarf  in  his 
liand,  hold  it  up,  and  then  touch  the  ground  with  his  head 
upon  the  border  of  it  as  a  sign  that  he  is  a  legitimate  priest. 
fiSl  their  garments  are  deemed  saci*ed  by  the  people  ;  it  is 
Hot  lawiul  for  others  to  use  them,  neither  will  one  ride  on 
tlie  saddle  of  a  priest.    If  they  happen  to  meet  when  on  horse* 
back  a  priest  of  the  highest  order,  they  alight,  while  at  a 
considerable  distance,  to  salute  and  pay  their  obedience  to 
iiim,  and  to  receive  his  blessing  by  tlie  imposition  of  handsu 
^  Among  these  sympathetic  people,  each  mdividual  contri- 
Iiutes  sppordiAff  t0  ^  cu:Qmptwca»  t»  Ui&  celief  p£  Jik 
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(distressed)  Beighbour,  and  thus  in  a  short  time  they  receiT^ 
presents  to  a  considerable  amount.  Many  of  the  poor  dis- 
i^iples,  who  are  of  indigent  families,  go  about  the  country^ 
%men  they  begin  to  be  pressed  by  want.  Every  one  treatu 
them  with  kindness  and  compassion,  is  pleased  wjth  thciff 
talents  for.prayer,  entertains  them  as  long  as  it  is  requKite^ 
mnd  fakes  sincere  delight  in  contributing  to  the  relief  of  the 
iiecessitous.  In  this  manner  the  needy  ecclesiastics  collect 
all  kinds  of  provisions,  butter,  meat,  vegetables,  wool,  hides, 
£lc.  in  such  profusion  that  they  have  a  surplus  to  sell,  and 
can  thus  procure  a  fresh  stock  of  cattle.  The  other  domestid 
jDceupation  of  the  priests  differ  but  little  from  the  Iziity  :  but 
they  are  spared  as  much  as  possible  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  them,  that  they  may  employ  themselves  in  tha 
study  of  the  scriptiires,  in  learning  long  prayers  by  beartt 
in  copying  their  religious  books,  in  medicine,  in  almanack* 
'  making,  at  which  they  are  very  expert,  m  drawing  figures^ 
paintbg  pictures  and  the  like.* 

{To  bt  cantinuedj 


Anr.  m.^Paris  in  1802  and  1814.    By  the  Rev.  William  Shep^ 
hard.   Second  Edition,    Octavo.    Pp.  278.    Longman.  1814. 

The  peace  haa  conjured  up  a  vast  variety  of  authors^ 
All  the  world  must  go  to  France ;  and  half  the  world  will 
write  their  travels. 

The  volume  before  us,  is  a  mere  journal ;  but  as  it  priK* 
fesaes  to  contidn  a  view  of  Paris  in  1802,  contrasted  with  a 
^iew  of  that  city  in  1814,  some  objecta  of  curiosity  may  h^ 
f xtracted  from  it. 

In  1802,  Bonaparte  was  at  the  footstool  of  his  greatness; 
and  the  Parisians  were  beginning  comparatively,  to  rapoaa 
from  the  sanguinary  tumults'of  republican  horrors,  and  pra« 
ipressive  atrocities  of  revolutionary  despotism. 

On  a  tedious  journey,  full  of  difficulties,  we  find  our 
traveller  in  the  month  of  June  1802,  at  St.  Denis,  in  his 
road  to  Paris.  This  pleasant  town,  we  are  informed,  at 
the  time  of  the  mortal  antipathy  l^hich  the  great  nation 
f  uddenly  conceived  against  the  whole  army  of  the  holy  men, 
was  rebaptized  by  the  name  of  Franoiade.    . 
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*  Here  we  had  a  view  of  the  magnificent  gotfaic  cathe^ml*  wbrrd 
%as  ibrmerly  the  cemetery  of  the  kin^  of  "France*     Few  edifices 
have  suffered    more  by  the  active  hand  ef  revolutionary  violence 
than  this  cathedral.     In  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  convention  it 
Was  visited  by  a  number  of  konunissioners,  who  proceeded  sjstenia- 
ficalhr  to  'trip  it  of  the  insignia  of  the  Gallic  monarchy,  which  for- 
merly (instituted  its  proudest  ornaments.     Under  the  direction  of 
these  political  Goths  the  repose  of  deceased  royalty  was  violated.  Not 
^ly  were  the  monuments  of  the  kings  demolished^  but  their  cofiiiit 
were  torn  from  their  receptacles,  their  remains  were  scattered  abroad^ 
and  the  lead  in  which  their  bodies  had  been  enclosed  was  melted  aod 
converted  into  bullets.     When  the  barbarians  who  had  commiUed 
these  outrages  had  finished  their  work  of  destruction,  they  address  to 
their  constituents  a  proces^erbal^  describing  the  nature  and  extent 
of  tlieir  operations,  which  is  not  one  of  the  least  interesting  dDca« 
Inents  relating  to  the  period  of  revolutionary  fanaticism. 
«^*  *  At  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afiemoon  We  arrived  at  the  walb  of 
Faris.    M'e  found  the  barriers  guarded  by  soldiers  and  officers  of  the 
pohce,  two  of  whomi  ordered  our  carriage  to  stop,  and  demanded  our 
passports^     As  we  were  waiting  whilst  these  documents  Ivere  exa- 
mined, I  could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  facility  which  the  establish- 
ment of  shch  checks  upon  the  liberty  of  ingr^s  and  egress  had  affbr« 
ded  to  revdutionaiy  murderers,    in  the  perpetration  of   the  most 
atroi'ious  crimes.    Whenever  Roberspierre  wished  to  destroy  the  vir« 
tuous  senators,  or  the  generous  citizens,  whose  daring  spirit  promp* 
led  them  to  bear  open  testimony  against  his  crimes,  he  issued  the 
ffttal  mandate. — The  guards  stationed  at  the  barriers  were  reinforced 
by  revolutionary  agents— Paris  was  hermetically  sealed — the  Yictims 
of  the  tyrant's  rage  were  deprived  even  of  the  hope  of  eacaping. 
For,  if  when  driven  from  their  asylums  by  the  blood-hounds,  who 
by  means  of  domiciliary  visits  hunted  down  the  devoted  prey,  they 
ventured  to  try  their  fortune  at  tlie  gates  of  the  city,  the  strict  scru« 
tiny  which  they  there  underwent  almost  infalhbly  betrayed  them  into 
the  hands  of  their  executiontrs.      How  many  countenances  have 
turned  pale— how  many  hearts  hare  ached  at  the  sight  of  these  horrid 
portals  !* 

Haring  provided  lodgings  &c. — our  traveller  proceeds 
to  visits  the  Chateau  of  the  Thuilleries.  Approaching  tba 
front,  by  the  place  de  Carousel,  he  moralises  on  the  posi- 
tions oceupiedby  the  Mart ellois,  and  the  Swiss,  on  the  dread* 
fill  10th  of  August,  1792  j  and  awefuUy  impressed  with  recol- 
lection, ascends  the  ^rand  stair  case,  which  ivas  delugedj 
on  that  fatal  day,  with  the  blood  of  iU  brave  and  loyal  d** 
fead«rs% 
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These  are  not  bnpresaions  calculated  to  iiiYite  pleasurable 
emotions  in  a  visit  of  curiosity  ;  we  will,  therefore,  hurry  t<i 
the  gardens,  where  immense  crowds  of  people  were  indulging 
in  the  evening  promenade,  The  females  were  well  dressed  j 
but  the  men  were  slovenly  in  the  extreme  ;  wearing  the  out- 
ward appearance  more  of  journeymen  frizeurs,  than  .of 
gentlemen.  Tlie  facade  of  tlie  Chateau,  bore  this  inscrip- 
tion — Libert4jEgalU6fIndiviitibilit4de  laRepubUquei  and 
the  entrance  gates  wci*e  flaniced  by  two  standards  of  iroa 
work,  after  the  model  of  the  Roman  ensign ;  differing  only 
in  this  respect,  tliat  it  ^as  surmounted  by  a  cock  instead  of 
an  eagle ;  and  F.  R. — Republic  Fran9aise — ornamented  the 
tablet  instead  of  S.  P.  Q.  R. 

Directing  his  course  through  the  center  alley,  hepro- 
ceeded  to  Place  Loui^  XV,  cUiaa  Place  de  la  Revolution^ 
aiia^f  Place  de  la  Cpncorde^ 

*  In  the  middle  of  this  square,  the  feeble  and  unfortunate  Lodii 
XYI.  terminated  his  wretched  Axisteuce  hy  tiie  a^e  of  tht  guillotiue. 
Here,  too,  the  Brissots,  the  Vergniauus,  the  Guadets,  the  Carras, 
and  the  ?SiIUrys,  were  taught  by  sad  experience,  that  /  the  chiU 
dren  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of 
light' — that  in  revolutionary  strujjgles,  those  whose  virtue  renders 
them  scrupulous  about  ihe  m^ans  of  preserving  posrer,  must  sink  in 
a  conflict  with  the  hardened  adventurers,  whose  hearts  are  strangers 
to  the  emotions  of  pity  or  of  shame.  Here  a]^o  Danton  learnt,  too 
late,  that  cowardly  despotism  bears  no  brother  near  the  throae— and 
Roberspierre  beheld  in  tne  countenance  of  the  multitude  who  witnessed 
his  miserable  end,  the  joy  which  enlivens  the  heart  of  a  whole  na« 
tion,  when  its  oppressor  is  led  forth  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  atrocious 
deeds.  The  spot  where  the  fatal  engine  of  destruction  has  been  so 
frequently  erected,  is  marked  by  a  wooden.  raiUng.  I  should  like 
to  dive  into  the  emotion  of  Honaparte,  wken  he  passss  thb  *  field 
of  Blood,'  where  so  many  revolutionary  chieftains  have  bowed  their 
lieads  to  the  stroke  of  death,' 

Little  is  said  of  the  interior  of  the  several  palaces,  till 
pur  traveller  visits  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  These  are  his 
luminous  observations. 

'  It  is  impossib1(^<br  language  to  do  justice  to  the  wonderful  coup 
d'ceil  afforded  by  this  magnificent  apartment,  which  forms  a  vista  of 
1300  feet  in  length,  the  sides  of  which  are  richly  ornamented  by  the 
most  exquisite  productions  of  the  pencil,  selected  by  the  eye  of  tasts 
ffom  the  vast  repositories  of  conquered  Germany  and  Italy.    Hers 
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Ibe  ehefs^cduvres  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Canracci,  DomewcbeDik, 
Poassiu,  Rembrandt,  in  short  of  all  the  most  illustrious  masters  of 
the  g^mphic  art,  are  e^ihibited  im  such  rich  profusion,  that  in  wandering 
through  the  maze  of  beauty,  the  eye  knows  not  where  to  rest.  A 
due  examination  of  these  inestimable  pictures  would  occupy  the  lei-* 
«««  of  a  whole  life — their  value  can  be  justly  appreciated  only  by  en- 
Vghtened  professors.  It  would  therefore  be  highly  presumptmus  in 
ibe  nnleamed  trareller  to  record  more  than  the  ^neral  impressien 
wfaieh  he  recetved  from  this  spectacle.  1  shidl  therefore  only  say, 
Aat»  highly  as  my  expectiltions  had  been  wound  up,  by  tho  perusal 
tsC  the  cdtieism  made  en  many  of  these  pictures  by  connoiB8ew% 
who  had  travelled  in  the  countries  whence  they  had  been  lately  re- 
ipoved^  the  paintings  themselves  left  the  conceptions  of  my  imagi- 
nation at  an  immeasurable  length  behind.  After  taking  a  aurveyiBC 
tluese  treasures,  I  went  into  the  apartments  appropriated  to  the  re- 
ception of  antique  statues.  Here,  when  I  found  myself  summnded 
Iby  the  works  of  Praxiteles  and  Zeuxis,  works  which,  for  so  nuay 
centuries  before  the  christian  sera,  had  excited  the  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  enlightened  Greece,  and  which  the  bold  spirit  of  the  Romans 
durst  not  aspire  to  emulate,  1  could  hardly  persuade  myself  of  the 
leaBty  of  the  scene  which  was  exhibited  to  my  view,— and  when  I 

reeded  to  gaze  with  minute  attention  on  the  Apollo,  the  Laocooo^ 
Mirmillo-moirieDs,  and  the  other  pieces  of  sculpture  with  which 
|he  eagravings  and  casts,  that  I  consulted  in  the  course  of  my  clasa* 
^I  studies,  bad  made  me  familiar,  I  soon  found  that  no  copy  was 
adequate  to  represent  the  spirit  of  the  august  originals,  l^liata. 
lesion  does  this  collection  give  on  the  instability  of  human  thinp  !• 
"these  breathing  marbles  were  the  splendid  fruits  of  the  victories 
jnined  by  the  armies  of  Rome  over  the  degenerate  Greeks*  The 
Romans  have  degenerated  in  their  turn  ;  and  the  prize  of  valour  has 
teen  wrested  from  their  feeble  hands,  by  the  descendants  of  those 
Cards,  whom  tkey  once  compelled  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  slavery. 
Who  can  deem  it  an  impossible  supposition,  that,  in  the  course  of 
jrcToMng  years,  it  may  be  transferred  by  the  hand  of  victoiy  frosi, 
^  Seine  to  the  Neva,  from  Paris  to  Petersburgh. 

*  The  aflrainistrators  of  the  -French  government  exercise  the  gxeat^ 
est  liberality  in  facilitating  the  access  of  these  galleries,  which  are 
open,  without  fee  or  reward,  to  strangers  every  day,  from  ten  in  the 
morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  the  Parisians  three  days  io 
the  we^  On  these  days  they  are  crowded  with  visitants,  many  of 
which  are  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  community.  For  the  preser- 
vation of  Older,  centinels  are  stationed  at  the  doors  of  the  aparunenti, 
luid  curators  attend  to  ptevent^any  one  from  damaging  the  pictures. 
Inscriptions,  affixed  at  proper  distances,  warn  the  visitors  to  respect 
t^e  national  property ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  accidents,  gentlemen 
afe  obliged  to  leave  Uieir  canes^  and  ladies  their  fans  and  parasokb  ^ 
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tbe  door,  in  the  custody  of  a  woman,  who  returns  them  to  their 
ewnen  when  they  quit  the  gallery.  ,  in  order  that  the  proprietor  of 
leach  of  these  articles  may  be  readily  ascertained,  the  persons  who 
desposit  them  take  a  ticket,  the  CDuntiPrpart  of  which  is  uf-* 
fixed  to  their  property,  and  on  their  exhibiting  this  ticket,  thcji 
jeceite  the  cane  or  parast)l  which  corresponds  with  its  number. 

At  the  Opera  Nationel^  many  compliments  are  effered  to 
the  ma^ificence  of  the  scenery,  the  excellence  of  tlie  music,^ 
the  prevailing  decorum,  and  the  breathless)  admiration  with' 
-which  they  audience  received  the  dancing  of  Vestris  ;  bu^ 
all  these  are  every  day  obserrationsy  such  as  country 
oousios  make  on  coming  up  to  London  to  see  the  lions^ 
who  gaze  without  judgment,  and  describe  without  taste« 

At  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  the  chief  consul  was  present,^ 
hut  sat  so  far  retired  in  his  box,  that  it  was  dimcult  U^ 
«atch  a  glimpse  at  him.  Neither  his  entrance,  nor  hif^ 
exit,  excited  any  emotion  in  the  audience. 

This  was  the  modesty  of  the  noviciate  consul — ^the  tyranl^ 
monarch  wore  no  blushing  honors  ! 

The  volume  leads  througii  the  different  public  buildingSi^ 
and  places  of  amusement,  manufactures,  &c*  )but  in  a  yery* 
cursory  way.     Sometimes  we  stumble' upon  a, remark. 

'  Cor  conductor  having  shewn  us  every  thing  which  was  likely  to 
b©  interesting  to  us,  we  offered  him  a  six-livre  piece  by  way  of  gra- 
tuity. This  present,  however,  he  potitely,  but  peremptorily  declined, 
accepting,  observing  that  the  consular  guards  never  expected  any 
reward  for  shewing  civility  to  strangers.  This  is  a  punctilio  which, 
I  believe  influences  the  conduct  of  few  private  soldiers  in  any  service. 
At  least,  I  greatly  fear,  that  in  a  British  grenadier  it  would  have 
Wen  completely  drowned  in  the  idea  of  a  quart  of  ale. 

^  Almost  every  spot  in  Paris  is  revolutionary  classic  ground.  From 
the  hsspital  of  the  mvalids,  the  insurgents  of  the  fourteenth  of  July 
procured  the  arms  which  enabled  them  to  take  the  fiastille.  Oppo- 
site to  the  front  of  the  Ecole  MUitaire  is  the  Champ  du  Mars^  where: 
the  king  avd  the  people  of  France  took  the  famous  oath  of  allegiance. 
to  the  constitutioi^-^n  oath,  in  the  violation  of  which,  both  partisf. 
Were  so  precipitate,  that  it  is  difHcult  to  decide  which  led  the  way 
in  the  guilt  of  perjury.  The  elevation  of  the  ground,  in  the  shape 
of  an  immense  amphitheatre;  still  marks  the  situation  occupied  by  the 
vast  multitude  which  performed  and  witnessed  that  striking  cere^. 
mony.* 

On  a  visit  to  Versailles,  it  is  noted,  that  in  an  apartment- 
^Hbm  palace^  wece  atiU  preserved  several  portraits  of  tib# 
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late  reigning  royal  family.   A  young  lady  was  seen,  copjins 
the  portrait  of  the  dauphiness,  QOW^Duchewe  d' Angouleme. 

*  While  these  indications  of  attachraeut  to  the  Bourbons  mark 
the  sentimcntii  of  such  of  the  inhabitaots  of  Versailles  as  hare  sirf- 
fered  worldly  loss  in  consequence  of  the  do?mfaU  of  royalty,  tlieir 
venturing  to  display  their  feelings  is  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  Bona- 
parte's government.  Weakness  is  vigilant,  suspicious,  and  severe. 
ID  the  days  of  Uobcrsjnerre,  a  sentiment  of  attachment  to  the  house 
of  Capet  must  have  .been  cautiously  repre»sd,  or  conununicatec}  *  is 
dieadlul  secrecy/  * 

,  After— continues  our  traTeller— we  had  contemplated 
ihese  relies  of  royalty,  we  visited  the  state  apartments  ;  these 
consist  of  the  salon  d'llercule— salle  de  rabondancc — salon 
de  Diane — salon  de  Mars — salon  de  Mcrciire — salon  d#  la 
Guerre — and  that  the  reader,  may  perfectly  understand  the 
fityle  of  their  magniticient  decoration,  he  is  informed,  that 
tlie  examination  would  have  required  a  minuteness,  the 
traveller  could  not  j)os:5ibly  bestow  ;  but^  proceeding,  hi 
indulges  us  with  a  fli'j^ht  of  sentiment,  in  a  walk  to  the  petite 
^anon,  the  Cavouiite  retirement  of  the  uufortuaaie  Mari^ 
Antoinette, 

«  The  gardpiis  arc  dividod  into  compartments»  the  one  of  which  k 
laid  out  in  the  IVctuh,  ami  the  other  in  the  English  style,  llie  for* 
mer  of  these  compartments  is  ormimented  by  an  orangery,  a  maaie 
gallery,  and  a  most  ele^^aut  pavilion,  lined  with  mirrors,  and  paved 
with  niarble.  The  Jardin  jkuglvia  ii  laid  out  with  exquisite  tastew 
Here  we  passed  through  shady  walks,  wliich  wind  about  genile  decK* 
vltxes,  till  we  reached  a  grotto,  from  which  a  short  subtenaneeiis 
passage  .conducte<l  us  to  the  top  ef  an  artificial  mount.  Descendiw 
from  Uiis,  we  pursued  the  course  6f  a  narrow  streamlet,  till  we  anrmd* 
at  the  Ilameau,  which  coueists  of  a  farm  house,  a  mill,  and  a  church, 
all  coustract£d  )n  the  true  style  of  elegant  rustitity,  enveloped  iu  trm 
and  almost  covered  with  ivy,  vines,  woodbines,  and  other  species  of 
climbing'  plants.  Before  the  iiameau  is  a  pool  of  water,  fiioged 
with  reeds  and  bull-rushes.  Beyond  this  is  a  gently  sloping  lawo; 
and  the  view  is  terminated  by  the  trees  which  conceal  the  winding 
walks.  What  must  have  been  the  sensations  of  the  late  owner  of  thb 
charming  retreat,  when  she  contrasted  the  votuptuou^  days  which  sbe 
had  spent  in  its*  seductive  seclusion,  with  the  terrifying  solitude  of 
the  temple,  and  the  fetid  dung^eon  of  the  Bic^tre  ?  Evh^  are  cer- 
tainly heightened  by'coatnfst;  and'tkbugh  akingis  hut  a  man,  and 
9^  ^ueen  a  very  womanj  yet  the  woes  of  rojiaUy  muf t  be  atlseM- 
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mUh  abang^h  peeiiliar  to  themselveg.  Hie  pkasiire  which  I  e%pt» 
Tieneed  in  contemplating  the  delicious  scenery  of  the  petik  trianon, 
'was  intenmxed  with  -these  seiioos  reflections.  I  kft  its  shade, 
tiowerer,  with  reluctance.  The  day  was  far  advancing*  and  we  re* 
4iiniadto  Versailles,  where  we  gladly  partook  of  a  oomfortaMe  dinner.* 

Well  done,  John  BttU !  good  eating  and  drinking, 
«oftens  the  asperities  of  thy  refleeiions  ;  and  smooths  the 
rugged  paths  of  stem  philosophy. — 

Part  II.  In  June  1814,  our  traveller  proceeds  to  Diepp# 
Journeying  onwards,  he  encounters  a  grounded  soldier  on 
ihe  road,  he  was  a  well  looking  youth  of  eighteen,  and  had 
"been  a  conscript.  He  had  been — ^he  said — wounded  at  the 
jsiege  of  Antwerp,  and  suffered  mueh  pain,  but,  that  if  his 
empe  ror  were  enlarged,  (enlarge)  he  would  serve  him 
as  faithfully  as  he  had  done.  This  enthusiasm  is  contrasted, 
with  the  sober  good  sense  ef  the  landlady  at  the  next  inn» 
'  How-r-asked  Mr.  Shepherd—do  you  relish  the  late  changes 
nrhich  have  taken  place  in  your  government  ?  the  character 
4>f  Louis — she  replied — must  be  tried,  before  it  can  ba 
pronounced,  but  this  was  on  the  road  to  Normffiadj. 

'  The  road  from  Tdtes  to  Rouen  is  the  most  beautiM  1  ever  tra^ 
TeOed,  and  was  rendered  still  more  interesting  by  gproups  of  peasants^ 
who  in  every  village  were  singing  and  dancing  d  la  rondt^  in  honour  of 
the  saint  of  the  day.  The  approach  to  Rouen  is  delightful.  ;  na* 
atvreand  ait  have  combined  to  adorn  the  prospect  A  country 
richly  variegated  with  wood  and  water,  hill  and  dale»  is  studied 
with  cbateJBMx,  houses,  and  inanufiBtetories,  giving  the  most  dh^ 
«isive  tokens  of  comibrt  and  affluence.  The  city  is  situated  in  a 
ralley,  watered  by  the  Seine,  which  flows  on  the  right  hand ;  and 
the  road  into  it  is  bordered  by  foot-walks,  which  extend  into  flia. 
country  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  and  are  shaded  by  rows  of  flourishing 
treoBJ* 

*  After  breakfast  we  went  to  call  upon  a  Mr.  M.,  a  merchant  of 
Rouen  to  whom  Mr.  Y.  bad  a  letter  of  introduction.  We  found 
him.living  in  very  good  style.  In  the  remua  1  observed  two  carriara^ 
and  the  rest  of  his  establishment  seemed  to  be  upon  a  proportionable 
scale.  He  received  us  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and  entered  freely 
into  conversation ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  remarked  with  appeared 
jocularity,  but  1  think  with  real  chagrin,  upon  the  disposition  of  lata 
years,  manifested  bv  the  English,  to  monopolize  all  the  trade  of  the 
world.  He  acknowledged  that  our  exertions,  dinring  a  bug  series  of 
hostilities,  had  been  wonderful;  but  gave  it  ^  is  opinion,  tbatwa 
had  arrived  at  the  acnU  of  our  glory  as  a  nation,  and  that  our  com« 
mercial  prosperity  would  soon  decline.  He  founded  this  opinion  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  pressure  of  our  national  debt,  which^  h# 
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iaid,woiidkeep«ptiie  pticeofkboarutEDglMidftadeiHMellisVrniA 
and  other  sations  to  comtend  witli,  and  undbraell  u.  la  rsjply  te 
Kioi  I  endeofoored  to  maintain  the  position  that  aawKMing  the  coati^ 
Bent  of  Europe  floonshed  according  to  his  pmiietkmv  that  wuj 
cvcpmstance  wonld  ultimate^  prove  faToarabk  to  the  EafUah  ;  aa  a 
aet  of  wealthy  customers  was  most  desirable  to  a  trading  oomnm- 
nity ;  that  as  to  the  rest,  I  vehed  miieh  an  tfie  iagennitf  of  mj 
coantrjmen,  and  the  difficulty  >of  remoFing  staple  autaufactoraa  fipaai 
one  place  toanother ;  and  with  regard  to  the  national  debt»  Ihad  baea  sa 
nuek  accustomed  at  home,  to  hear  sinister  prognostics  on  that  snbieci, 
that  I  really  did  not  regard  tkein*  Lastly,  i  observed^  that  if  we 
£DQad  that  a  state  of  peace  was  injurious  to  our  eommercial  interesISp 
though  I  should  by  no  means  nndicate  such  a  princi|d€  of  actioi^ 
pretexts  were  never  wanting  for  the  kindling  of  war,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  which  Englishmen  were  never  advene*  Like  doughty 
disputants  we  both  remained  unconrvincsd.  Bat  on  one  tv^pic  wa 
cordially  agreed,  namely,  in  reprobating  the  artide  in  ^  treaty  of 
Paris,  whidi  revived  the  African  slave  trade.  This  article,  Mbv  If. 
aaid,  was  not  intended  for  the  benelk  of  France ;  Ae  Fnmdi  msfp 
dumts  had  not' sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  the  slave  trade.  It  was 
inserted  for  the  purpose  of  gratifyii^  certain  interests  in  Rn^snd, 
which  would  soon,  by  means  af  th&aasy  intercourse  between  dm  two 
countrir.),  be  deeply  embarked  in  the  abonunable  traffic.  I  hope  this 
ia  mie  of  those  refiacaienta  iit  specnialioa*  in  which  Freachmeii  are 
ao  apt  to  indulge  themselvea.  If  Mr.  AL's  remarks  aie  feimdsd  ia 
troth,  every  honest  man  will  join,  with  aggramted  indtgnation,  ii 
reprobating  all  parties  eonoerned  in  an  arrangemant,  cslgjated  la 
give  rise  to  so  much  wickedness  and  misery.' 

The  towB  of  Rouen  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  Ua 
general  aspect  gives  strong  indicatiODa  of  the  industry  and 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  Seine^ 
which  gives  it  commeree.  The  population  is  extended  to 
80,000.  Its  manufactures  of  linen,  eloth,  ai|d  light  utaSi, 
continue  in  great  estimation. 

The  following  conversation  takes  place  oa  the  rqad  wilb 
a  captaii^  of  the  imperial  guard. 

^  We  discoursed  some  tiaw  i|pon  cavalry  aquipmeata.  Though  he 
was  not  unwiUing  to  do  justice  to  the  power  of  the  British  c^nralry,  hf 
preferred,  for  the  details  of  a  Campaign,  the  hghtness  and  activi^ 
of  the  French.  Tuniing  from  this  topic,  which  I  did  not  fed  mysen 
qual  iued  to  discuss,  I  touched  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Empersr. 
This  I  did  very  gently,  by  observing,  that  Napoleon  was  a  man  of 
axtraoitliDary  genius.  On  hearing  his  late  master  thus  characterized, 
the  soldier's  eyes  immediatel>  gl^tene4  with  pleasure ;  and  he  re« 
quoted  that  1  would  do  him  the  favour  to  drink  a  glass  of  his  wine» 
Ifhicb  be  had  left  to  look  after  bis  hone,    I  tok|  him  I  bad  not  ycf 
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Soej^;  bat  thai  if  be  woidd  beoome  my  guests  I  ahoaU  be  hBppf  to 
>86e  him*     He  accordingly  accompanied  me  to  our  apartment    Oh  big 
reciirriqg  to  tbe  sabject  of  Buonaparte's  character,  I  tboosht  it  my 
duty  to  qualify  what  I  had  said  in  commendation  of  his  t^ents,  by 
Temarking  that  his  ambition  was  so  unbounded,  that  while  his  power 
lasted  it  was  impossible  for  his  neighbours  to  rest  in  security.    Thif 
<irew  from  my  new  acquaintance  a  vehement  philippic  against  TaUey- 
imnd  and  the  Senate,  who,  he  said,  had  instiffatea  Napoleon  to  eveij 
misehevoos  act  which  he  had  committed;  anoNafter  iuTolving  him  in 
difficulties  had  basdy  deserted  and  IxArayed  him. — "  But  the  seizure 
of  the  sceptre  of  Sjpain  ?"— Thsi^t  was  the  suggestion  of  Talleyrand.— 
^*  And  the  ^qieditio*  to  Russia  ?" — ^Was  suggested  by  Talleyrand  ; 
.and  after  all  it  only  failed  in  consequence  of  the  premature  setling  ii^ 
of  the  frost.    In  short,  I  found  that  Napoleon  could  do  no  wrong  ; 
«od  thatfor  eveiy  error  into  which  he  had  fallen,"  and  for  every  crime 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  his  minister  was  to  be  made  responsible* 
But  on  the  contrary  Louis  AVllI.  could  do'  nothing  right.    He  had 
'ftdsified,  said  the  plain-spoken  soldier,  every  promise  he  had  made 
OD  hia  aecession  to  the  throne.  He  had  accepted  a  constitution,  but  had 
vidaled  every  article  of  it.'    He  had  solemnly  engaged  to  continue 
the  constituted  authorities  as  he  found  them,  but  he  had  made  the 
meet  capricious  changes ;  he  had  flattered  the  army  with  assurances 
thai  he  had  the  most  perfect  reliance  on  theii;  support,  and  yet  he  had 
.vent  the  imperial  Guard  away  from  Paris;  he  had  diminished  their 
priTileges  and  appointments,  and  intended  to  revive  the  old  establish- 
Client  of  the  Gwrdes  Suisses.    To  say  all  in  a  word,  he  had  given 
Umfdf  up  to  the  guidance  of  **  those  rascally  priests,'*  whose  evil 
counsel  had  brought  his  brother  to  the  scaiTold.    He  was  also  led  into 
error  hjf  the  returning  emigritt  men  who  deserted  their  country  at  a 
period  when^eir  services  were  most  needful,  and  now  had  the  auda« 
.€ity  to  Is^  daim  to  the  most  distinguished  honours.    \Vith  consider* 
able  humour  Monsieur  le  Capitcune  mimicked  the  air  and  manner 
eif  one  of  these  characters,  an  old  map  of  seventy,  whom  he  had  lately 
heard  declare  his  intention  of  serving  under  the  new  regime  in  a 
military  capacity,  under  the  idea  that  he  could  make  his  marches, 
and  even  his  <;harges  in  a  cabriolet.    He  then  asked  me  what  we 
thought  of  Louis  in  England ;  to  which  I  replied  that  he  had  lived  so 
mudi  in  retirement,  that  little  or  nothing  had  been  said  among  ua 
of  his  habits  er  proceedings,  till  tbe  late  events  had  summoned  him 
from  his  retreat,  '  Je  vous  comprends/  rejoined  he,  *  il  a  bien  mang^ 
el  hie n  dormi,  et  loildde  grands  pr^paratifs  pour  conduire  les^affiiires 
d*un  gprand  foyaume.'  In  shoit  he  was  full  of  grief  and  bitterness  of 
spirit ;  and  on  my  suggestiug  to  him  the  probability  of  his  incurring 
peril  in  consequence  of  his  freedom  of  speedi,  he  aaid  he  had  no  fears 
jsn  that  head,  for  he  spoke  the'  sentiments  of  ^usands,  as  I  should 
And  when  I  arrived  at  Paris^  which  city  he  said  was  very  sad,  and 
ftjy  discontentedt    Thi$  man  had  undergone  the  horrore  (tf  the 
^vityniga  of  Jlklos^ow* 
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^  On  the  left  and  in  the  centre  of  the  prospeet  we  saw  St.  Deni^ 
^d  Paris ;  and  on  the  right  Maknaison,  St.  Qoud,  and  the  dia- 
trict  of  Versailles.  On  the  ever  tnemorable  90th  of  March,  this  spot 
was  crowded  with  people,  who  distinctly  saw,  with  various  and  inder 
scrihahle  emotions,  th.e  battle  which  preceded  the  sunhender  of  Paris* 
We  found  the  palace,  which  is  a^gloomj  and  inelegant  brick  biulding, 
surrounded  by  stone  walls  and  a  deep  ditch,  orer  which,  opposite  the  ~ 
gate,  was  thrown  a  draw-bridge.  The  whole  edifice  had  the  air  of  a 
^tate  prison  ;  aad,  on  enquiry,  w^  found,  that  it  might  well  class 
Vith  buildings  of  that  description.  It  was  Napoleon's  principal  mili- 
tary school ;  and  his  method  of  supplying  it  with  pupils,  afibrds  an 
Instance  of  that  tyranny  in  detail,  which  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
primary  caases  of  his  ruin.  Whenever  he  was  apprised,  by  his  agents, 
that  any  indiyidual  of  rank  or  wealth  had  a  son  who  was  strong,  active^ 
and  spirited,  and  the  youth  bad  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, the  Emperor  addressed  a  letter  to  the  parent,  congratulating 
him  on  the  early  promise  of  his  child,  and  graciously  offering,  if  he 
destined  him  for  the  army,  to  admit  ^\m  in  to  his  school  at  St  Gerr 
maine ;  and  promising,  on  his  good  behaviour,  to  cause  him  to  make 
his  way  rapidly  in  the  service.  This  letter  was  well  understood  to  be 
a  command.  The  young  man  was  accordingly  severed  from  his  do- 
mestic connections.  He  was  shut  up  in  the  palace,  where,  for  the 
apace  of  three  years,  he  was  precluded  from  personal  communication 
"With  his  friends  and  employed  from  five  in  the  morning  till  ten  at 
night,  in  studying,  scientifically  and  practically,  the  military  art.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time  he  was  liberated  from  confinement,  and 
aent,  with  a  commission  in  his  pocket,  to  join  the  regiment  to  which 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  attach  him.  When  we  consider  the  waste 
of  life  which  was  occasioned  by  Bi^onaparte's  campaigns,  we  may  easily 
conceive  that  the  pupijs  of  his  military  academies  were  regarded  as  for 
ever  lost  to  their  relatives  and  friends.  Four  hundred  youths  were  at 
this  time  immured  in  the  palace,  and  were  to  be  restored  to  tl^ctr  parents 
on.  the  breaking  up  of  the  establishment,  which  we  understood  was  to 
take  place  in  two  days  from  the  period  of  our  visit.  •  What  a  subject 
must  this  gaol-delivery  afford  to  the  pen  of  a  sentimental  trsr^er 
fshould  any  such  character  witness  the  transaction  !  Our  goida,  from 
whom  we  obtained  this  information,  was  a  retired  soldier  who  bad  an 
allowance  as  an  invalid,  of  eight  sous  a  day.  He  acknowledged  that 
most  of  the  military  were  friendly  to  Bonaparte,  but  stiQ  was  of 
opinion  that  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  at  large  would  preclude  his 
re-establishment  on  the  throne,' 

We  particularize  tlitfse  anecdotes,  as  descriptire  of  Bona- 
parte's qharacter,  in  his  elevation,  and  of^  the  opinions, 
of  the  people  on  his  downfall.  We  greatly  fear  he  has  too 
many  partisans., 

Onr  readers  will  form  some  opinion  of  Mr.  Shepherd's^ 
classical  taste  from  the  judgment  he  passes^  on  the  status  oi 
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rae  Hedicean  Venus,  added  to  the  Louyre  gallery,  since 
1802. 

'*  I  iffiA  disappointed/  says  this  amateur  in  the  fine  arts ; 
^  my  prec.puceried  notions  of  grace  and  beauty  were  by  no 
means  fulfilled.  The  execution  of  this  statue  seemed  to  be 
so  far  from  excellent,  that  I  thought  I  had  seen  some  copies 
equal  to  the  original.  And,  in  this  opinion,  I  was  confirmed 
by  frequent  subsequent  examinations.  In  truth,  the  Venus 
fades  into  inBignincance  when  compared  with  the  Apollo 
Belvidere.     The  form  is  indeed  beautiful ;  but  it  is  beauty 

terrestrial the  latter,  in  form,  attitude,  and  countenancq^ 

appears  to  be  something  superl^uman.  ' 

We  beg  to  submit  to  our  Cicarone  the  following  pas- 
sage. It  was  ^tteh  at  Florence  by  a  female  traveller  of 
ho  small  celebrity. 

'  The  more  I  see  of  study,  the  more  I  am  persuaded,  that 
ihe  Italians  have  a  style  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  in 
^Tery  things  which  distinguished  them,  almost  .essentially, 
from  all  other  Europe.  Where  they  have  got  it....whether 
from  natural  genius,  or  ancient  imitation  and  inheritance,  I 
shall  not  examine  ;  hut  the  fact  is  certain.  I  have  been  but 
t>ne  day  in  the  giLllery,  that  amdzihg  repository  of  the  most 
precious  remains  of  antiquity;  and  which,  alone,  is  suffi- 
cient to  immortalize  the  illustrious  house  of  Medici, 
by  whom  it  was  built  and  enriched,  ad  We  ndw  see  it.  I 
was  so  impatietit  to  see  the  famous  Venus  of  Medicis, 
tiiat  I  went  hastily  through  six  apartments  in  order  to  get 
a  sight  of  this  diviiie  figure,  purposing  when  I  had  satis- 
fied this  ardent  curiosity,  to  return  aiid  Tiew  the  rest  at 
leisure.  As  I,  indeed,  passed  through  the  great  room 
wjhich  contains  the  ancient  statues,  I  was  stopped  short  at 
Tiswing  the  Antinbus,  which  they  had  placed  near  that  of 
Adrian^  to  reYiye  the  remembrance  of  theii:  preposterous 
lires,  which,  I  suppose,  the  Florentines  rather  look  upon  as 

S  object  of  envy,  than  of  horror  and  disgust.  This  statue, 
:e  that  6(  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  spurns  description  : 
such  figure  my  eyes  never  beheld....!  can,  now,  understand, 
that  Oyid's  comparing  a  fine  woman  to  a  statue,  which  I 
formerly  thought  a  very  disobliging  similitude,  was  the  nicest 
and  highest  piece  of  flattery.  The  Antinbus  is  entirely 
naked  ;  all  its  parts  are  bigger  than  nature  :  but  the  whole 
taken  together,  and  the  fine  attitude  of  the  figure,  carry  such 
an  expression  of  ease,  elegance,  ai;id  grace;  as  no  words  cau 
describe.  When  I  saw  the  Venus,  I  was  rapt  in  wonder.... 
and,  I  could  not  help  casting  a  thought  back  upon  Anti- 
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n6us.  They  6ttsht  to  be  placed  together.  They  are  worthy^ 
of  ea«h  other.  If  marble  could  see  aud  feel,  the  separatiea 
might  b^  prQAent....if  it  could  oalv  9ee,  it  would,  cerlaiiilj, 
lose  its  colditessy  and  learn  to  feel  ;  and,  in  auch  acase  t&# 
di^ms  of  these  two  figures  would  produce  an  effect  qmte 
opposite  to  that  of  the  gorgan^s  bead,  which  tumeil  Aeab 
into  stone.  Did  I  pretend  to  describe  to  yon  the  Venus,  it 
"Would  foe  only  to  set  your  imagination  atwork  to  fern  ideav 
lof  her  figure,  and  your  ideas  would  no  more  fesemble  that 

figure,    than  the  Portuguese  fece  of  Miss  R wfae  bar 

enchanted  our  knights,  resembles  the  sweet  and  gracefbi 

countenance  of  lady  <> his  former  flame.   The  description 

of  a  fiftce  or  figure  is  a  needless  thing,  as  it  never  eonrejB  a 
true  idea  ;  It  only  gratifies  the  imaginntioir  with  a  fantastio 
»ne,  until  the  real  one  is  seen.  So  my  dear,  if  ye«i  bave  a 
mind  to  form  a  true  notion  of  the  ditme  features  <h  the  Vtoua 
land  Aniindus,  come  to  Florence.* 

At  the  Theatre  Franfais,  the  foUowing-  scene  4ook  place. 

*  Daring  die  inteitil  between  Ae  first  and  seeonif  aeli,  Mr.  Y. 
teked  me  whiA  was  Ihe  royai  box*  I  fMnat«d  it  oat  to  ^m^  sad 
said  that  twehe  years  ago  1  had  aean  it  occapied  by  the  Fiiat  CaoniL 
Yds,  said  a  Frmich  gendeman  who  aat  on  my  n|;ht  hand,  and  thna 
flbontha  afo  yon  might  have  aeen  it  ooewpted  hy  th^  Eiapeiar.* 
*.Ia  that  apace  of  time,*  stfid  I,  woDderfal  chaagea  have  taken 
place  ^  and  these  changes  have  been  principally  efiected  by  the  jf  r- 
severing  valour  of  the  Eaglish.'  On  this,  a  persoa  who  sat  behind 
bfm,  aaid  ia  a  surly  tone-^^  The  English  are  a  presumir^  people ; 
they  arrogate  much  more  to  themselves  than  they  ate  entitled  to.* 
As  he  aeetaed  td  address  this  speech  ta  me,  I  bagged  him  to  recollect 
Hhat  hia  observatio'tos  were  totally  nnprovokeJ  oa  my  ^art,  as  I 
bad  arrogated  nothing  either  to  myself  or  my  country ;  and  that  f 
did  not  come  to  Faris  to  involve  myself  in  pohtieal  dfesctnoas, 
•hiee  my  princjyies  led  me  to  wish  Aatavery  eeaatiy  migbt  anmga 
its  own  eencems. 

*  Hus  ailppeal'was  commended  by  the  bye-atanders»  but  did  not 
satisfy  m/ antagonist^  who,  drily  replied^  that  it  would  have  been 
well  for  IPhmce  ^aad  for  all  Europe  if  my  countrymen  had  acted 
upon  this  principle  in  the  year  17n3.  I  was  glad  to  letreat  from 
this  dtscoMonf  into  a  cofDversation  with  aaether  genHeman  upon  .tia 
•ttbjeet  of  Loadon  actoia,  but  cotM  hatdly  retain  the  requisite  gsavity, 
nvbea,  aaddenly  digi^aantog  lb>m  tins  t<^ic,  ha  asked  me  wbwl^er  if 
was  traa  that  the  Phaceas  Chariolte  had  retoed  tile  hand  of  the 
Prince  of  Oraage»«ad  thatshewasaoentobennariedtotheDakeda 
Barti  ?  I  aaawered  him  that  the  ibrmar  circumstance  .  was  tree  ; 
ImX  that  the  latter  (jould  not  possiUy  be  so,  as  sucba  match^ 
would  be  contrary  to  oar  eoastituti<Hi :  and,  continued  I,  «*  wa 
Enghsh  respect  oar  eonatitaliaB."  Ife  uadaislood  die.  eiQphaaja  with 
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^iucli  I  uttered  these-  wonb,  and  said  thoo^fa  oqr  xemariL  conteyed 
kn  indirect  cenaure  on  the  fickleness  of  tlia  Frenck,  that  cansim  wa« 
too  well  merited  Iqf  tbair  ocmduct.' 

We  will  conclude  in  bur  neixti  The  value  of  th^'raniarks 
in  this  work  must  be  estimated  by  the  author's  own  words 
....his  journey  was  occasioned  by  a  loTd  of  liteiratuce  and  thd 
fine  arts  in 

Aet.  TV.-^The  Edtm  ^  ImagniaiiaH  ;  a  Poem.  By  J.  H.  tteyaoUt. 
Quarto,    pp.  41.    Uwthorn,  1814. 

O!  that.  Tor  me,  some  Home  like  this  would  Mnile ! 

With  tkiaaaiikDeiiiy  boirow^  from  Campb^,  Mr;  R^^ 
liolds  has  given  flie  r«in  to  imaginafion^  fiuioying  a  terresrial 
]>aradi8e>  whieh  he  ist^oducca  to  the  public,  ai  the  Edea 
of  Imagini^tion. 

We  cannot  pfonouncie  this  effusion  to  be  a  good  poem  ; 
but  it  eontaiflts  seTeral  descriptive  passages  of  merit ;  ai^d  as 
we  are  always  pleased  to  encourage  talent,  we  will  extract 
from  the  author^s  mose,  the  objects  of  our  commendations. 

The  reader  is  to  understand,  that  fancy  cteates  a  beautiful 
spot  on  tibe  sea  side^  which  it  ornaments  as  a  aunmer  rs- 
Areat    : 

*  The  rill  that  wandiers  down  jron  inoanfaiii*8nde« 
And  seeks  in  1a2ine8S  the  Ocean's  thle, 

Shan  towthroitgh  meadows  where  the  co^sfip  gro^s^ 
And  kiss  the  grass^  and  prattle  as  tt  flows. 
iThe  speckled  inmate  of  the  waters  then 
May  clsat e  the  ekimeut  unharmed  by  men  ;•— 
Jlay,  when  the  erening  snn-beani  gilds  the  hrook^ 
Rise  at  the  fty,  nor  feel  the  treacherous  liook. 
The  meor-hen,  undisturbed,  may  lonely  lare 
In  the  clear  deeps,  and  breast  the  little  wav€f. 
ThewiU-dHck,  where  the  sedges  fringe  the  tide* 
In  «af  ly  solitude  may  gladly  hide  ;-— 
Nor  fear  the  spaniel^s  ydip— ^the  sportsman's  gun^ 
But  plume  its  feathers  in  the  silent  smi. 

*  There  when  the  day  is  past,  and  evening  comM^-* 
"What  time  the  bee  retamittg,  gb<JHyhiiims;-« 

VXi  thread  die  mazes  elf  the  winding  way. 

Breathe  o^  again  tiie  plcasm  ts  of  the  day. 

Twine  tlie  yanngshnilNi  that  need  the  freshening  shower^ 

And  read  amoral  in  the  smallest  flower ; 

There  view  the  InmK,  startled  at  the  breeze. 

On  wing  of  wikbiesa,  flstttr  throvgh  the  trees ; 
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Or  hear  the  dove»  at  dixtancey  and  alone. 
Give  to  the  air  her  m^ncholy  moan  :<—« 
See  *mid  the  thicket  which  the  woodhine  unrres, 
.The  little  redshreaat,  blushing  through  the  leaves  ;- 
The  bird  in  youth  so  sacred,  and  so  dear. 
The  summers  ornament— the  wintar's  cheer,— 
Oar  garden  favourite,  ever  sought  and  btest,— - 
A  thing  of  lif»-«a  gay  and  welcome  guest  I 

There  may  the  maiden  of  my  bosom  bring 
Her  lute,  and  lightly  touch  the  answering  strings 
There  may  she  bid  her  voice  divinely  float. 
And  give  a  sweetness  to  each  lingenng  note,. 
Oh !  Fancy  pauses  now,  and  listens  long. 
To  trace  the  tone  she  touches«-hear  the  song,— ^ 
'         That  lovely  lute,  she  ever  plays  to  please. 
Perchance  Q»y  echo  to  such  words  as  tiisse^ 


SOICtf. 

t  ' 

Thv  lights  in  the  sammer4i9use  brigM^  were  barning^ 

The  lady  sang  mirthfully  o*er  the  gintar,— ^^ 
Hsr  lover  sat  by  her,  nor  thoughtof  retuning 

From  the  bower  of  his  beauty,  to  mountains  afar  t     . 
And  fondly  he  listened,  and  sweetly  her  finger 

Snatch'd  a  meMy,  lightly  to  answer  the  lay  ;— 
But  the  star  of  the  morn  stiu'd  the  beautiful  singe^ 

And  lighted  the  hope  of  her  bosom  away. 

H. 

Ah !  lone  was  the  day,  to  this  fair  Eastern  Flower, 
'  Her  lover  fled  far  when  the  suni-beam  was  bright ; 
In  th<  day  on  the  mountain,  at  eve  in  her  bower. 

He  went  with  the  morning,  and  came  with  the  night ;« 
And  dear  was  his  presence  to  her  at  the  Even,—- 

*  A  tear  told  her  bliss,  which  he  kiss*d  as  it  fell ; 
But  the  star  of  the  morning  came  smiling  in  heaven^ 

AvA  she  sigh*d  on  his-b^m  a  silent  farewell. 


Here  too  late  friendshipc  ome, — ^without  itsmd- 
In  vain  this  scene  of  hapfnness  were  made  ; 
The  heart  would  languisk  'mid  the  sweets  done. 
For  some  kind,  gentle  one  to  rest  upon  :<-^ 
Some  faithful  friend  to  turn  the  inspired  leaf. 
To  smile  in  mirlh,  and  shed  the  tear  in  griefs 
To  check  the  wild  enthusiastic  miod. 
And  keep  alive  the  love  of  tiuman-kinc|. 
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To  form  what  F^ncy  hath  so  richly  plaim'd  ; 
To  lead  the  nil,  and  arch  the  sparry  grot, 
Twioe  the  sweet  eglantine,  erect  the  cot. 
Throw  the  rude  bridge  across  the  prattling  stream. 
And  trace,  and  finish  my  luxurious  dream. 
Ofa  !  nothing  then  were  left  to  fret  the  breastj 
In  siicfc  a  scene  of  lusciousness  and  rest ; — 
From  every  wish,*— ^from  every  sorrow  freed, — • 
All— >all  so  richly  perfect ! — ^l  might  lead. 
While  Sununer  scattei^d  round  her  laughing  lights, 
A  life  of  Eastern  days  and  Fairynights  !' 

»■■■■'"         II       ■    ■  I    ■'  I         III      I         ■  ,i  / 

Aet.  V. — TTie  History  of  Fiction  ;  being  a  Critical  account  of  the 
most  celebrated  prose  works  of  fiction,  from  the  earliest  Greek 
Romances  to  the  novels  of  the  present  age.  By  J6ha  Dunlop.  3 
▼ols.  Octavoc  pp.  410.  409.  436.  Longman,  &  Co.  1814. 

{Cemiintedjrom  p.  972^") 

We  resame  this  subject,  which  informs  as,  that  at  an 
^carly  period,  the  story  of  Merlin  became  popular  in  most  cf 
the  countries  in  Europe.  The  French  Romaaco)  from  which 
tre  gave  an  extract  in  our  last,  was  translated  into  Italian, 
hs  Antonio  de  Tedeschi,  a  Venetian ;  and  was  written  by 
ium,  while  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  gaol  of  Florence.  The 
history  of  Merlin  appeared  also,  in  a  metrical  form,  in  which 
the  incidents  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  in  the  French 
romance. 

*  Nor  have  the  fables  cotmected  with  Merha  been  confined  to  idh 
tales  or  romances  of  chivalry,  but  have  contributed  to  the  embeUish* 
ment  of  the  finest  productions.  In  the  romantic  poems  of  Italy,  and 
in  Spenser,  Meriin  is  chiefly  repressnted  as  a  magical  artist.  In  die 
Orlando  lanamorato,  (L  3),  the  fountain  of  love  is  said  to  have  been 

•  formed by  Merlin;  and  in  the  26th  canto  of  the  Orlando  Furioso, 
there  is  described  a  fountain  of  Meriin,  one  of  four  which  he  formal 
in  France.  It  was  of  the  purest  marble,  on  which  coming  events 
were  pourtrayed  in  the  finest  sculpture.    In  the  same  poem,  Brada« 

'  aante  arrives  one  night  at  the  lodge  of  Tristan  (Rscca  di  Tristano)^, 
where  she  is  conducted  into  a  hall  adorned  prophetic  paintings,  which 
demons  had  executed  in  a  single  night  under  the  direction  of  Meriin. 

*  In  the  third  canto  of  the  Rinaldo,  the  knight  of  that  name  ar- 
rives with  Isokro  at  two  e<|usstrian  statues ;  the^  one  of  Lancdol, 
the  other  of  Tristan,  both  sculptui^'by  the  art  of  Merlin,  Spenser 
tepreseiits  Merlin  as  the  artificer  of  the  impenetrable  shield,  and 
other  armour  of  Prince*  Arthur  (Faery  Qoeene,  b.  i.  .c.  7),  and  of 
a  mirror  in  which  a  damsel  viewed  her  lover's  shade^^  But  Merlin  had 
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iMtriy  obtttsed  stiB  higher  itttinc^oDSy  and  wag  oa  tlie  veifv  of  (mii^ 
laised  to  the  sumnit  of  fabulous  renown.  The  greatest  of  our  poels» 
it  is  well  known,  before  fixing  oa  a  theme  more  worAy  of  ^  genins« 
intended  to  make  the  fabalous  history  of  Britain  the  svhjeet  of  an 
•pic  poemt  as  he  hiauelf  aunovioai  in  his  £jpitaphiam  Damoiu8>i-i 

^  Ipie  efo  Dftrdiniu  Ratvpina  per  ac^nora  puppet 
DicaiBy  ct  ^aDdruidoa  re^Bom  vctus  loo^niv, 
BreBiiuvMfue  Airirapimque  duces,  prtscvinqBe  BeKmtm^ 
Tom  gimtidam  Arture  faWli  ftnaife  loyeraen, 
Meadaoai  wttu*  wMwmpkmqMLt  Garlsn  mnuL 
MerUnii'  *  " 


'Ithatfb^en  iaetitioned,  in  the  abstraet  that  has  been  giten  of  the  t6« 
aMBce  of  MesliBy  that  when  tbo  magieiaB»  who  is  the  chief  chaiaiv 
ter  Ih  the  woiiu  piepared  the  round  table  at  Carduel,  he  left  a  placo 
tacant  for  the  Sangreal,  of  h<dy  bbod.  The  early  history  of  ttis  relic, 
the  quest  of  which  is  the  moat  fertile  sourte  of  the  adTentaras  of  tha 
knights  of  the  Round  'Table,  is  related  in  the  romance  •f  Ae 
Sangreal^  or  St.  GrUal. 

'  This  work  is  one  of  the  dullest  4f  the  class  to  Whidi  itbeknigs ;  it 
aeema  written  with  a  different  intention,  and  ob  a  different  plaa^  from 
the  other  lomaaoes  of  tiicr  Round  Table,  and  has  mnoh  4ke  appear* 
anoe  of  havii^  eome  from  tiie  pen  of  an  eodesiastie.  TIm  name  of 
the  autlMM:,  however,  and  the  sources  whence  bis  ^mpteitioii  wai 
dleriTod,  are  involved  in  the  same  darkness  and  inconsistent  infonaa* 
iion,  which  obacore  the  on^m-  of  so  many  similar  productions.* 

Tha  tales  of  Perceval,  and  other  knigbts  <3i  <he  ReenA 
Table,  follow ;  all  stronsty -tinctured  witl  Hie  mnnrelioas  of 
romance,  interwoven  wtth  exploits  df  chivalry. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  the  adventures  of  faugU^y 
amd  damsek  in  distress ;  the  latter  of  whom  are  usually 
paragons  of  beaalf .  Perceval  presettta  us  with  a  female  of 
another  order. 

Her  neck  and  hands,  says  the  romance,  itere  brown  m 
Iron,  which  was  die  leaat  part  of  her  ugUneBO.  Her  eyea 
were  blacker  than  those  t»f  a  moor,  and  little,  in  the  shape 
of  those  of  a  moose;  she  had  the  nose  of  a  eat  or  an  ape;  am 
lips  like  an  ox ;  her  teeth  were  red  like  the  yolk  of  ens ;  . 
she  was  bearded  like  a  goat ;  was  humped,  behind  and  h^onroi 
and  had  both  l^s  twisted.  This  extraordinary  Heroine 
makes  her  esc^^iaes  to  King  Arthur  for  not  tarrying  at  his 
court,  as  she  had  a  long  joinmey  before  her,  but  points  out 
a  casUe,  where  five  hundred  and  aeventy  knights,  aach  wiQi 
liis  lady,  were  brid  in  captivity. 

Here  was  an  adventurer !  the  ddiv«raac€  of  thasa  pat* 
)KA8  is,  however,  efleeted  by  prowess  and  enterpnse ;  aad 
twtdgf  the detMlofftfco  wonderftJ wd^oflaXsof  Urn  cap- 
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fives.  These  romances  hare  furnished  ample  mnlefials  foe 
the  Italian  poets.  Many  passages  may  be  traced  to  tli« 
Orlando  FuriosOy  and  other  worles  of  the  imagination.  This 
account  of  the  romances  of  the  fabulous  history  of  Britailiy 
closes  with  the  life  of  Arthur,  and,  to  them^  ail  subsequent 
histories  of  fairies,  giants,  dwarfs  and  enchantments,  appeaji 
to  owe  their  origin,  with  the  whole  etcetera  of  maryelloai 
«Hib^ishment. 

On  adTentore  we  musri  particularly  notice  on  ace^mift^ 
ef  its  singularity. 

A  young  princess  is  about  to  be  married,  but  hayii^  prei» 
Tiously  indulged  in  forbidden  pastime,  she  fears  deteetiini 
<m  her  wedding  night.  Her  provident  nmmma,  however, 
contrives  an  expedient  to  salve  the  honor  of  her  house*  A 
young  peasant  girl  becomes  the  purchased  substitute  of  the 
royal  bride;  who,  having  played  her  part,  till  the' bride- 
.g^oom  faUs  asleep,  afises  and  admits  the  princess  to  tha 
bridual  couch.  This  artifice  succeeds,  the  husband  is  ha]^j 
and  the  lady  is  esteemed  Tirtuous  ! 

We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  comment  on  this  adventure, 
and  m^dy  add,  that  those  accustomed  to  associate  ideas  of 
purity  with  the  manners  of  chivalry,  would  be  greatly 
disappointed  in  these  tales.  In  their  moral  tendency,  most 
ef  them  are  highly  reprehensible,  one  kiught  who  is  engaged 
with  tlie  approbation  of  all,  in  a  love  intrigue  with  the  wife 
of  his  friend,  or  of  bis  sovereign,  another^  carries  on  aa 
amour,  throughout  the  work,  with  the  queeu  of  his  benefao- 
torand  king. 

^  **  Hie  whole  pleasure  of  these  bookes,^'  says  ABchsm,  wiUi 
SMie  truth  and  nahete^  **  standetb  in  two  specyau  poyntes,  in  open 
mans  daghter  and  bolde  bowdrie,  in  whjch  bookes  those  be  eeuotcd 
tfie  nol^est  knights  that  doe  kill  most  men  without  any  qaarrell,  4Mid 
cmnmit  fowkst  adoulteries  by  sutlest  -shifts,  as  Syr  Lavneelett  with 
the  wife  of  Kynge  Artharc  his  marster ;  Syr  Tristram  with  the  wife 
of  Kynge  IMarke  his  ynde  ;  Syr  Lamer^^cke  with  the  wife  of  King 
Lote,  that  was  his  own  aante.  lliis  is  good  stufic  for  wise  »en  to 
laugh  at,  cr  honest  men  to  take  pleasure  at.' 

The  coart  <^  Charlemagne,  like  that  of  Arthur,  o^cupiea 
its  portion  in  this  work.  Spiritu^il  romanees  follow. 
Amonr  the  latter,  entituled  <*  Oe$ta  R^manorum,^^  we  find 
the  following  ;  from  ifhich  ParneB  must  have  borrowed  fait 
beautiful  poem  of  the  Hermit. 

«  One  of  the  most  celfebiaced  stories  tn  tfi6  spifitad  tales,  is  <«  De 
PHemite   ^^«h  Aiig«  Miduisit  daq^  fe  SK^e.*'    It  is  ool  ij%  ^ 
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^onectiou  oC  Coinfti,  but  oecuts  in  the  Vies  dear  P^res,  whence  k  JaM 
been  abstractecl  by.Le  Grand. 

*  A  hermit,  who  had  lived  in  solitude  and  penance  from  bia 
earliest  youth,  bepin  at  leBg:th  to  murinur  against  Heaven^  becansa 
he  had  not  been  rained  to  ane  of  those  happy  and  btilliant  conditions  cf 
which  his  quest  foi*  alms  had  sometimes  rendered  him  \?itness.  Wh^* 
thought  the  recluse,  does  the  Creator  load  with  benefits  those  who 
neglect  him  ?  Why  does  he  leave  his  ^tbfnl  servants  in  povertr  and 
contempt  ?  Why  has  not  he,  who  formed  the  world,  made  all  mm 
^Kjual  ?  Why  this  partial  allotment  of  happiness  and  misery  ? 

^  To  clear  these  doubts,  the  hermit  resolved  to  ifoit  his   cell  awl 
^'visit  the  world  in  search  of  some  one  who  could  resdve  then.    He 
tdak  liis  staff  and  set  out  on  his  journey. 

*  Scarce  had  the  solitary  left  hvi  hermitage  when  a  yoimg  man 
of  agreeable  aspect  appeared  before  hin.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  a 
tergentj  (a  word  used  to  denote  any  one  employed  in  militaij  or 
civil  service^)  but  was  in  fact  an  ang^el  in  disguise.  Having  sainted 
each  other,  the  celestial  spirit  informed  the  hermit  that  he  had  oovne 
to  visit  his  friends  in  that  district,  and  as  it  was  tiresome  to  travel 
alone,  he  waa  anxious  to  find  a  companion  to  beguile  the  way.  The 
recluse,  whose  project  accorded  wonderfully  with  the  designs  of  the 
itranger,  offered  to  accompany  him,  and  they  continued  their 
journey  together; 

*  The  travellers  were  overtaken  by  night  before  they  had  extricated 
themseWes  from  a  wood :  fortunately  they  perceived  a  bemnitage, 
and  went  to  beg  an  asylum.  They  were  hospitably  received  by  th^ 
solitary  inhabitant,  who  gave  them  what  provisions  he  could  afford ; 
but  when  the  hour  of  prayer  was  come,  the  travellers  observed  that 
their  host  was  solely  occupied  in  scouring  a  valuable  cup  from  which 
thnr  had  drunk  during  the  repast,  '("he  angel  noted  where  the  hermit 
hud  laid  it,  rose  by  night,  concealed  it,  a^  in  the  OMrning,  without 
•ayinga  word,  carried  it  off  with  him.  His  companion  was  informed 
on  the  road  of  this  procedure,  and  wished  to  return,  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  the  goblet.  *  Stay,'  said  the  angel,  '  I  had  my  reason^ 
for  acting  thus,  and  you  will  learn  them  soon  ;  perhaps  in  my  con* 
duct  you  may  ag4n  nnd  cause  of  astonishment,  but  whatever  you 
may  see,  know  that  it  proceeds  from  a  proper  motive.'  The  hermit 
was  silent,  and  continued  to  follow  his  mysterious  companion. 

*  When  tired  with  their  journey,  and  wet  with  rain  which  had 
fallen  during  the  whole  day,  they  entered  a  populous  town  ;  and  as 
they  had  no  money,  they^  were  forced  to  demand  shelter  from  gate  to 
gatein  the  name  of  God.  They  were  everywhere  refused  an  asylum,  for 
Dom  Aigent,  whom  the  English  minstreb  style  Sir  Penny,  was  ^tn 
(says  the  tale,)  s  hestiO  is,  more  beloved  than  God.  Thoug  the  rain 
atiH  continued  they  were  forced  to  lie  down  on  the  outer  stair  of  a 
house  which  belonged  to.  a  rich  usurer,  who  would  scarce  have  given 
a halfpennyto obtain  Paradise*  He  at  this  moment  appeared  at  die 
window. '  The  travellers  implored  an  asylum^  but  the  miser  shut  tfai^ 

without  refdly.    A  sertant,  more  compassionate  tium  her 
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fiiasterr  let  them  in,  puffered  them  to  lie  on  a  littte  straw  spread 
lioder  the  stair,  and  brought  th#m  a  plate  of  peas,  the  relics  of  hpr 
master's  supper.     Here  they  rcmaiaed  daring  night  in  their.  Vfe% 
clothes/ without  light  and  without  fire.     At  day-break  the  angel,' 
before  their  departure,  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  their  landlord,  arid ,  ' 
presented  him  with  the  cup  which  he  had  stolen  from  his  former  host 
The  miser  gladly  wished  theiil  a  good  journey.     On  th«  way  the 
hermit,  of  course,  expressed  his  surpiise,  but  was  commanded  by' 
the  angel  to  be  circumspect  in  his  opinions. 

*  The  evening  of  the  third  day  brought  them  to  a  monastery, 
lichly  endowed.  Here  they  were  sumptuously  entertained,  bbtwhen 
they  were  about  to  depiart  the  angel  set  fire  to  the  bed  on  which  h« 
had  lain.  On  ascending  a  hill  at  some  distance  the  hermit  perceived ' 
the  monastery  envelop^  in  flames.  TVhen  informed  that  this  also 
was  the  work  of  his  lellow-traveller,  he  cursed  the  lM>ur  in  which  ht 
bad  been  associated  with  such  a  wretch,  but  was  again  reprimanded 
by  the  angel  for  his  rash  tondosions. 

<  On  the  night  of  that  day  they  lodged  witii  a  wealthy  burges^. 
Their  host  was  a  respectable  old  man,  who  had  grown  grey  with 
yiears,  hot  lived  happily  with  a  beloved  wife  and  an  only  son  of  teq 
years  of  age,  who  was  his  chief  conpolatiou.  He  entertained  the 
travellers  with  mttch  kindness,  and  bade  them  on  th^  morrow  ai| 
affectionate  adieu. 

*  To  reach  the  high  road,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
through  the  town,  and  to  cross  a  river.  On  pretence  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  way,  the  angel  persuaded  the  old  man  to 
a^ow  his  son  to  accompany  them  to  the  bridge,  and  point  out  to  . 
them  their  paths.  The  father  awakened  his  child,  who  joyfully  came 
to  conduct  the  traveUers.  Ip  passiqg  the  bridge  the  angel  pushed  him 
into  the  stream,  by  which  he  was  instantly  overwhelm^  *  My  work 
is  accomphshed,'  said  the  ang^l,  *  are  you  satisfied.'  The  hermit  fled 
with  the  utmost  precipitation,  and,  having  gained  the  fields,  he  set 
down  to  deplore  his  folly  in  having  left  his  cell,  for  which  God  had 
pqnished  hun.by  dehveri&g  him  up  to  a  demon,  abd  rendering  bin) 
the  accomplice  of  his  crimes. 

*  While  engaged  in  this  lamentation  he  was  rejoined  by  tha 
beaveniy  messenger,  who  thus  addressed  him  : — In  thy  cell  thou  hasi 
arrainged  the  secret  counsels  of  God :  Thou  hast  called  in  question  hi« 
wisdom,  and  hast  prepared  to  consult  the  world  qn  the  impenetrable 
4epth  ojf  his  designs.  In  that  moment  thy  ruin  was  inevitable,  had 
his  goodness  abandoned  thee.  But  he  has  sent  an  angel  to  enlighten, 
and  I  have  been  commissioned  for  this  ministry.  .  I  have  it  v^ia 
attempted  to  show  yon  that  wor}d  thou  hast  sought,  without  knowing 
it ;  my  lessons  have  not  been  understood,  and  mi^t  be  e^lained 
more  clearly.  Thou  hast  seen  the  care  of  a  goblet  occupy  the  mind 
pi  a  hermit  w^en  he  ought  to  have  been  fully  engaged  in  the  most 
importaqt  of  duties  :  now  that  he  is  deprived  of  his  treasure,  his  soul« 
d^veied  fren\  a  foreign  attachment,  is  devoted  to  CfcdL  I  have 
bestowe4  the  cep  on  the  usurer   as  the  price  of    the  hospitaJiUy  I 
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giWted,  b^etnae  God  leaTftsHio  geod  actioQ  without  recampenoe  auift 
fcis  aTariee  witt  one  day  be  puoished.  The  imniks  of  the  abbey*  which 
1  reduced  to  ashec^  were  origiaally  poor,  and  led  an  exenphuy  life; 
•nriched  by  the  imprudent  libeifdtty  of  the  faithful*  their  niawiera 
ka?e  been  corruptad ;  in  th«  palace  which  they  erected,  they  vmit  only 
occupied  with  &e  means  of  acquiring  new  wealth,  or  mtiigues  ta 
introduoe  themselves  into  the  lucrative  charges  of  the  convent  Whe« 
akty  met  in  the  halls  it  was  chiefly  to  amuse  themselves  with  talesa 
nnd  with  trifles.  Order*  duty,  ana  the  offices  of  the  church>  were 
Mglected*  God,  io/;orrect  them,  has  brou^t  ^em  bacii  to  their 
pristiae  poverty.  They  will  rebuild  a  less  magnificent  monastery.  A 
Mnber  of  poor  will  subsist  by  the  work,  and  they^  being  now 
oUijed  to  labour  the  ground  lor  their  siMstence*  will  become  mora 
bumble  and  better.' 

*  *  I  must  approve  of  you  in  all  things/  said  the.  hermit,  '  bai 
why  destroy  the  child  who  was  serving  us,  wby  darkeik  with 
(iespair  the  old  age  of  the  respectable  father  who  had  loaded  ua  with 
henelfitfii?'  *  T^t  old  man,*  replied  the  angel,  *  was  formeilf 
occupied  with  doing  good,  but  as  his  son  has  approached  to  matori^ 
he  bus  gradually  become  avaricioas,  from  the  foolish  desire  of  leaving 
him  a  vast  inlieritance.  The  child  has  died  innocent,  and  has  bees 
leceived  among  the  angels.  The  father  will  resume  his  iormer  coo* 
dnct,  and  both  will  be  saved  ;  without  that,  which  thou  deemest  a 
crime,  both  might  have  perished.  Sach,  since  thou  roust  know  them^ 
qre  the  secret  judgments  of  God  amongst  meui  but  remember  that 
Ihey'  have  once  ofl'ended  thee.  Return  to  thy  ceU  and-do  penance 
I  reascendto  Heaven.* 

*  Saying  thus,  the  angel  threw  aside  the  terrestrial  form  he  haJ 
nsKunied  and  disappeared.  The  hermit,  prostrating  himself  on 
earth,  thanked  God  for  the  paternal  reproof  his  mercy  had  vouchsafed 
ti  send  him.  He  retinmed  to  bis  hermitage,  ana  lived  so  holily^ 
tbut  he  not  only  merited  the  pardon  of  his  error>  but  the  hi^^hest 
Kcoinpence  promised  to  a  virtuous  life.' 

In  the  tinies,  says  our  editor,  which  succeeded  the  early 
mgts  of  Cbri^ianity,  tlie  gross  ignorance  of  many  of  its 
votaries  rendered  them  but  ill  qualified  to  relish  the  afaatract 
truths  of  religion,  or  unadorned  precepts  of  morality.  Th» 
plan  was  accordingly  adopted  of  adducing  examples^  whkh 
night  interest  the  attention,  and  speak  strongly  to  th« 
feelings. 

And  nothing,  surely,  can  more  forcibly  appeal  to  the  faeaiat 
llian  the  moral  of  the  tale  we  have  just  recited.  It  shews 
ws  that  ^^  the  ways  of  Jheaven  are  dark  and  intricate,*'  ivper* 
vious  to  the  view  of  short  sighted  humanity.  That  it  is 
Ihe  duty  of  all  to  be  content  with  their  lot ;  and,  that  ttni 
jbeavieiBt  apparent  afflictions^  ofteuleadto  our  supreme  gogi^ 
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otder,  have  too  well  serred  the  purposea  of  superstition  ) 
;uid  fettered  ignorance  in  the  chains  of  bigotry.  ^  They  do 
so  at  th^  present  hour.  The  lives  of  the  saints,  the  miracle9 
performed  by  their  relics,  and  the  wonders  attributed  to  thft 
Holy  Virgin,  continue  to  be  a  prevalent  feature  in  tho 
Catholic  creed.  Nor  are  they,  always,  of  a  moral  tendency. 
In  most  of  them  the  perfection  of  Christianity  is  represented 
to  consist  in  a  mechanical  recital  of  mass,  in  fasting,  and  ia 
corporeal  punishment.  And  they,serTe  to  inculcate  this  dan-r 
gerous  doctrine^  that,  persons  of  the  most  profligate  livev 
may  be  sayed  by  repetition  of  mnmerous  Ave  Manage. 

^  A  yoong  and  handsome  nun  was  the  restry-^keep^  of  her  eoQTeiit, 
Und  part  of  her  daily  employment  was  to  ling  lor  matins.    In  her  way 
to  the  chapel  for  ibis  purpose,  she  was  obliged  to  pass  through  a 
gallery,  where  there  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  she  never 
niled  to  salute  with  an  Ave.    The  devil,  msaawhile,  who  had  plot- 
ted the  min  of  the  nun,  insidiously  whispered  in  her  ear  that  the 
would  be  much  happier  in  the  worlds  l£an  detained  in  ptrpetbal. 
inprisonment ;  that,  with  the  advantages  of  youth  and  beauty  wbieh 
she  possessed,  there  ware  no  pleasures  she  might  not  procure,  and 
that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  immure  herself  in  a  convent  when 
9ge  should  have  withered  her  charms.    At  the  same  time  the  temptsr 
rendered  the  chaplain  enamoured  of  the  nun  he  had  been,  tbut 
seducing,   who»   having  been  prepared  for  love  solicitations,  was 
easily  persuaded  to  elope  with  him.    For  this  purpose,  she  ^pointed 
the  chaplain  a  rendezvous  on  (he  fchlowing  night  at  the  gate  of  ibe 
content.     She  accordingly  came  to  the  place  of  assignation  ;•  but^ 
having  as  usual  said  an  ave  to  the  Virgin,  in  passing  through  the 
gallery,  she  met  at  the  gate  a  woman  of  a  severe  countenance,  who 
would  not  permit  her  to  proceed     On  the  following  night  the  same 
.    prayer  having  been  repeated,  a  similar  obstacle  .was  presented.     The 
Chaplain  having  now  become  impatient,  sent  an  emissary  to  compkia 
and  having  learned  the  reason  of  bis  mistress,  net  holding  her  appoint- 
ment,  recommended  to  her  to  pass  through  the  gallery  without  the 
wonted  Ave  Maria,  and  even  to  turn  away  her  he^  from'the  image  of 
the  Virgin.    Our  nun  was  not  sufficiently  hardened  to  follow  these 
instructions  literally,  but  proceeded  to  the  rendezvous  by  a  different 
way,  and  of  course  met  with  no  impediment  in  her  elopemenl with  the 
IBhr^laiii. 

*  Still  the  aves  she  had  said  from  the  tims  of  her  entrance  into  the 
eonvent  were  not  thnmn  away ;  Our  Lady  was  detemined  that  the 
shame  of  so  faithful  a  servant  should  not  be  divnlgedr  She  assumsd 
the  clothes  ar)d  form  of  her  votary  ;  and,  during  the  absence  of  the 
'  fifXgjttiYG,  assiduously  discharged  all  her  employments,  by  guarding 
i^e  vestment^,  ringing  the  hdfs,  lishtii^  tbs  lamps,  and  singing  it 
•Ibecj^ai^, 
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*  After  ten  ^ean  ipent  in  the  dissipation  of  the  worid,  the  fu^Yv, 
nuD,  tir^  ^f  libertinism,  abandoned  the  companion  of  her  flight, 
9fA  oonceiyed .  the  design  of  returning  to'  (he  monaatry  to  perform 
jieoance.  On  the  way  to  her  former  residence,  she  arrived  one  uighi 
^  'a  house  not  far  distant  from  the  convent,  and  was  ehari^ly 
received  After  supper  a  conversation  havin^^  arisen  on  various  topics, 
she  look  an  opportunity  of  enquiring  what  was  said  of  the  vestij* 
keeper  of  the  neighbouring  monastry,  who  bad  eloped  about  ten 
years  before  with  the^c!mplain.  The  mistress  of  the  house  was  much 
9candi£zed  at  the  question,  and  replied  that  never  bad  pure  virtut? 
been  so  shamefully  calumniated  ;  that  the  nun  to  whom  she  alluded 
was  a  perfect  siod^l  of  sanctity;  and  that  Heaven  itself  seemed  to 
l»ear  witMsato  her  ments*  for  that  she  wrought  miracles  daily.   , 

*  This  discourse  was  an  enigma  for  the  penitent;  she  passed  the 
night  in  prayer,  and  in  themdrping  repaired,  in  much  agitation,  to 
the  porch  of  the  convent.  A  nun  appeared  and  asked  her  name. 
*  I  am  a  sinful  woman,'  she  replied,  *  who  am  come  hither  for  the 
^ke  of  peusnce  ;'  and  then  she  confessed  her  elopement  and  the 
errors  of  tier  life.  *  i,'  said  Che  pretended  nun,  *  am  Mary,  whom 
you  feithfully  served,  and  who,  in  return,  have  here  concealed  your 
shame,*  the  Virgin  then  informed  her  that  she  had  dischai^ed  the 
duties  of  her  office,  exhoited  her  to  repentance,  and  restored  her  the 
TCligions  habit  she  had  left  at  her  elopement  Then  the  Virgin  disap^ 
peared,  and  the  nun  resumed  her  functions  without  any  one  suspecting 
what  had  happcped.  Nor  would  it  ever  have  been  known  had  sh&DOt 
lierself  disclosed  it.  The  sisters  loved  her  the  more  for  her  adventure, 
and  esteemed  her  doubly,  as  she  was  manifestly  under  the  special  pro* 
tection  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

^  In  this  tale,  of  which  there  are  different  metrical  versions,  and 
which  also  occurs  in  the  Tresor  de  1' Ame,  it  will  be  remarked  that  the 
Virgin  acts  as  a  housemaid  ;  in  another  story  she  performs  the  part 
•f  a  procuress,  and  in  a  third  she  officiate^  in  an  obstetrical  capacity 
to  an  abbess,  who  had  been  frail  and  impn^^nt.  In  general,  she  is 
lepresented  as  performing  the  most  degi^ding  o^ces,  and  for  the  most 
worthless  cfalaracters/ 

But  these  *'  Conies  Devotesy*^  with  all  their  iperlts,  or 
demerits,  have  been  transmitted  from  age  tp  ^gc  ;  and  from 
the  seclusion  of  the  monastry,  where  they  had  their  birth, 
have  travelled  into  thp  bosoms  of  private  families. 

We  have,  now,  to  consider  the  origin  and  progress  ^oC 
eomic  romances. 

Rabelais,  whom  Sir  ^yilUaI|l  Temple  has  styled  the  father 
jpf  ridicule,  iW  the  first  modern  author  celebrated  for  his 
pomic,  or  b'atirical  works. 

Thereare  four  thmgs,  continues  oureditor,  which  Rabelait 
^eemstobave  proposed  to  ^himself  to  ridicule,  first,  the 
•fefipc^  and  crogked  politics  of  the  period  iu  which  ^e  lived. 
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Mcondly,  the  vices  of  the  oler^»  the  Romish  superstitiotts^ 
and  the  religious  controversies  at  that  time  agitated  ;  thirdly> 
the  lying  and  extravagant  tales  then  in  vogue  ;  fourthly,  the 
pedantry  and  philosophical  jargon  of  th^  age. 

'At  the  time  when  he  appeared,  extravagant  tales  were  in  the 
height  of  their  popularity.  As  he  hud  determined  to  ridicule  the 
most  distill;;  uiikhed  persons,  and  every  thing  that  the  rest  of  mankind 
regarded  as  venerable  or  important,  be  clothed  his  satire  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  the  lying  stories  of  the  age,  that  under  this  veil  he  nnght 
be  sheltered  from  the  resentment  of  those  whom  he  intended  to  deride. 
By  this  means  he  probably  conceived  that  his  work  would,  at  the 
same  time,  obtain  a  favourable  reception  from  others,  who,  thoagh 
tbev  should  not  discover  his  secret  meaning,  might  be  entertainea 
Mrith  the  fantastic  t>tohcs  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  those  te 
which  they  were  accustomed. 

*  With  this  view,  ilabelais  availed  himself  of  the  writings  of  those 
who  had  preceded  him  m  satirical^romaiioe,  and  imitated  in  particular 
tiie  true  History  of  Lucian.  His  stanes  he  borrowed  from  previous 
facetiae  and  novellettes.  Thus  the  story  of  Hans  CarveFs  ring,  of 
\rhicb  Fontaine  beheved  him  the  inventor,  is  the  IdSd  of  the 
Facetiae  of  Poggio,  and  entided  Visio  Francesci  Philelphi.  With 
a  view  of  adding  to  die  diversion  of  the  reader,  he  has  giv^n  a  mix- 
ture of  burlesque  and  barbarous  words  fs-om  the  Greek  and  Latin,  a 
notion  which  was  perhaps  su^^gested  by  the  Liber  Macaroniconim  of 
Tei^lo  Folengi,  published  under  the  name  of  Merliuus  Coccaias^ 
about  twenty  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  RabelaSS. 
An  infinite  number  of  puns  and  quibbles  have  also  been  itttrodaced 
e  amongst  themor  ingenious  coiiceplions  of  Aie  author.  In  short,  his 
romance  may  be  considered  as  a  mixture,  or  olio,  of  all  the  raerry^ 
satirical,  and  comic  modes  oi  writing  that  had  been  employed  previous 
to  the  age  of  the  author.' 

But  as  the  application  of  Rabelais  Satire  is  not  always 
known,  obscurity  has  thrown  an  almost  impenetrable  veil 
over  many  of  his  works;  for  the  spirit  of  allusion  cannot  be 
estimated,  when  the  Customs  and  incidents  referred  to  are 
forgotten.  We  must  be  acquainted  with  the  likeness 
before  we  can  relish  the  caricature^ 

These  remarks  will  equally  apply  to  Butler's  Hudibras, 
His  wit  vanished  with  the  genius  that  inspired  it.  His 
works,  notwithstanding,  convince  i|s,  that  he  ha^l  much  ' 
good  sense  intermixed  with  brilliancy  of  witv  VVarburtony 
speaking  of  him,  snys,  he  is  sometimes  wonderfully  fine^ 
both  in  his  sentiment  and  expression ;  as  when  he  dtstines 
the  proud  man  to  be  a  '  a  fool  in  fermentation ;'  and 
when,  speaking  of  the  antiquary,  he  says^  ^'  he  has  a  great 
veneration  for  words  that  are  stricken  in  years,  and  are 
grown  so  aged,  that  they  have  outlived  their  eniplo  yments. 
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*  No  satiricat  writings  have  Buflcred  more  by  lapM  of  tine  flm 
thmt  of  Rabelais ;  for»  besides,  beingin  a  great  neasme  corfaed  to  tens* 
porary  and  tocai  sobjects^^e  was  obliged  to  write  widi.«»bigmlj,  ea 
account  of  the  delicale  matten  of  which  h%  treated^  the  aibitrary  and 
persecBting  spirit  of  the  age  and  coaotry  in  which  he  resided,  and 
the  maltiCiide  of  enemies  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Aceordingly, 
even  to  those  who  are  most  minutely  acquainted  with  the  politiol 
IniBsactioos  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there 
will  be  many  things  from  which  no  meaning  can  be  dedphered,  and 
to  most  readers  die  works  of  Rabelais  must  appear  a  maaa  of  umn- 
t^igible  extrayagance.  Even  the  outline  of  the  story  which  be  has 
chessm  as  the  frame  of  his  satire,  has  furnished  matter  of  dispute, 
smd  GOBimentators  are  not  iaigreed  what  persons  are  intended  by  the 
two  chief  characters,  Gaigintua  and  PantagrueL  Thns  it  has  been 
laid  by  some  oemmentators,  that  Gargaatua  is  Francis  I.  and  Paata- 
graei  Henry  IL  while,  in  fact,  there  is  not  one  orcumstance  in  the 
lives,  nor  one  feature  in  the  characters,  of  these  French  prince^ 
whirii  appear  to  correspond  with  the  actions  or  dispositions  of  the 
imaginaiy  heroes  of  Rabelais.'  . 

His  commentatora,  notwitbstanding,  have  endearofired 
to  find  a  key  to  most  of  his  works. 

The  account  of  the  msorner  in  which  Rabelais  Gargantua 
was  brought  up,  alludes  to  the  mode  in  which  the  princes  of 
Navarre  passed  their  childhood,  especially  Henri  IV.  who 
was  inured  by  bis  flrandfatber  to  every  hardship.  And  Shakes- 
peare, very  probtu^,  bas  taken  his  pedantic  character  in 
<  Love's  Labour  Lost/  horn  the  eaucatien  of  Gargaatua 
fvliich  is  received  as  a  satire  on  the  tedious  and  scliolastic  mode 
of  instructioii  in  those  da3rs  preval^it  at  Paris.  This  key  is 
vei7  ingeniously  applied  by  our  editor,  whose  work  altoge- 
ther, proclaims  mudi  readmg  and  tasteful  appUcatioo. 

The  tale  of  Bertoldo  whieh  elevates  a  peasant  to  the 
highest  situation  in  his  country,  by  a  species  of  grotesque 
humour,  and  a  singular  ingenuity  in  extridhttng  hLmself 
from  (he  difficulties  into  which  he  is  particularly  involved, 
may  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  creation  of  the  admira- 
hie  (Aiaraoter  of  Saacho  Pansa.    We  give  ah  abstract. 

'  We  are  told,  near  the  beginning  of  the  work,  that  in  the  mA 
centory  king  Alboino  reigned  over  Lombardy  in  his  capital  of  TefODt. 
At  the  saan#  time  there  li^,  in  a  small  visage  in  the  neighbonriided, 
a  peassnt  caBed  Bertoldo,  of  a  strange  mid  lu^rous  aspect*  Kr 
ki^  head  was  ronn4a»  a  foot-ball,  and  garnished  with  short  red  bnr; 
had  two  Ittde  blear  eyes,  friaged  with  soarlet;  a  fist  bfoadooss;  • 
momhiroa  ear  to  ear,  and  a  psnan  oarreapondiQg  ta  the  cbaraiiof 
his  eomtenaaee. 

^  Bat  As  4»foiimty  ^  BertoUo*s  appoaiaaoa,  waa  oomfvmtd 
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"hy.  fht  %Ml6iie8»  ftnd  «olk)ity  of  his  understanding,  Hi9  tieighboors 
preferred  his- mora]  i«atructions  to  these  of  their  pastor;  he  adjusted 
tiieir  differences  niore  to  their  satisfactionv  than  the  lord  of  the  terri- 
ttuy  or  tfiie  judge,  and  he  made  them  laugh  more  heartily  than  tb* 
iwnalf  banks,  who  occasionally  passed  through  the  village. 

One  dttf  Bertoldo  took  a  longing  to  see  the  court  and  capital.    On 

entering  Vesana,  he  observed  two  women  disputing  on  the  streel^ 

about  £e  property  of  a  mirror,  and  followed  them  to  the  hall  of  audi-' 

ence,  whither  they  were  summoned  to  receive  the  judgment  of  the 

.  kiBg,  who.had  over-heard  their  quarrel.    The  singularity  of  Bertol- 

dp*8  figure,  .and  his  preswoption  in  chusing  a  seat  reserved  for  the' 

•chief  coiirtieig,,attt«cted  the  atleation  of  the  monarch,  and  his  curios 

aity  was  ftrtiier  ex<^ted.by  the  peculiarity  of  the  answers  he  retun^ 

to  tnie  first  questions  of  the  king*  concerning  his  situation,  age,  and 

aeaideofia     His  majesty »  ia  con)9«queiice,  persisted  in   a  fades  of 

-iBtsnogatoffies;  ha  ad^ed  which  is  the  best  wine  ?  *  That  which  we 

dfink  at  the  expencs  of  another.'     Who  caresses  us  most  ?  He  who' 

bas  already  deceived  us,  or  intends  (o  do  so,' — ^an  idea  that  has  h&fia 

jaapwoicd  by  Ariosto ; 

Chi  mi  fa  piu  carezze  che  noo  saote^  - 

O  vaf  ingannato  o  ingannar  mi  vuob. 
^  Bertrido  now  hstonsd  to  the  pkading  in  the  cause  conrei?ning  fb^' 

-  ■diTor*    The  king  ordered  it  to  be  bn^en  in  two,  and  divided  it 
'  |>ctwfen  the  disputanls^  She  of  the  ftarties  who  opposed  this  arrapgs- 

,  lueut,  and  prayed  that  it  might  be  given  eqtire  to  her  adversary^ 
liad  the  whole  besljOiNMl  on  her.    The  courtiers  applauded  this  hap{|y 

-  appKcatioB  of  the  judgment  of  Solomov ;  but  Bertoldo  pointed  o^i 
those  tpecialittes  of  the  caie,  .from  which  he  conceived  that  that  deci-^ 
aim  aught  not  to  be  held  as  a  precedent,  and  concluded  with  some 
satirical  reflectioBB  on  the  fair  i^sx,  to  which  the  king  replied  in  a 
studied  edogium*  Thfis»  sareasms,  and  a  device  by  no  means  inge-^ 
aiofls,  to  which  ha  had  secourse,  in  order  to  conviace  the  king  that  hja 
ml^esty  entertaiisrf  too  favouraUe  an  opinion,  induced  the  queen  tor 
avenge  the  iajary  offered  to  her  sex.  On  pretence  of  rewardiag 
Bertoldo,  sheient  for  him  to  her  apartments.  *  What  a  ridiculous 
figure  you  are,*  remarked  her  majesty.  *Such  at  it  is,*  p^plied  Ber-r 
toldo,*  I  have  it  from  nature— *1  neither  mend  my  shape  nor  eouoter-r 
feit  a  complexion.*  Perceiving  that  the  queen,  and  the  ladies  who 
attended  her,  were  provided  with  switches,  and  thence  suspecting 
Aeir  hostile  intentions,  he  informed  them,  that,  being  Somewhat  of 
a  soreeier,  ha  was  aot  only  aware  of  their  designs,  but  foresaw  that 
she  would  give  the  first  blow,  who  hM  least  regard  to  her  own  ai|d  ^ 
her  husband's  hoqour.  Bertoldo  escaped  unhurt  by  this  device^ 
which  is  similar  to  that  in  the  39th  of  the  Cento  JJoveHe  Aniiche, 

*  The  drollery  of  Bertoldo  excited  the  jealousy  of  I'agctti,  who  had 
been  long  the  unrivalled  buffoon  of  the  court.  The  author  relates  a 
,)»umber  of  absurd  questions,  which  Fagotti  put  with  the  view  of  ex-* 
posing  his  enemy,  and  ^be  triumphant  answers  of  our  hero.  *  Hew 
ff^ulg  yoH  c?;rry  water  in  a  sieve  ?•  *  I  would  \mt  till  it  was  froaien.' 

a  L  a 
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'When  oouldjou  caUh  a  hare  without  nunung?'  ^WbenitkoB 
the  spit' 

About  this  tifne  his  old  foes,  the  coart  ladies,  iasisted  on  adnub* 
stons  into  the  councils  of  state.  His  majesty  was  somewhat  embar- 
rassed by  the  application,  till,  by  the  advice  of  Bertoldo,  he  ap- 
peared to  acquiesce  in  the  demand,  and  sent  a  box  to  the  wi£e  of 
the  prime  minister,  desiring  her  to  keep  it  in  the  gavden  till  next 
day,  when  the  ladies  and  ministers  were  to  deliberate  (Hi 
its  contents.  The  minister's  wife  opened  it  from  curiosity,  and  the 
bird,  which  was  enclosed,  flew^oif.  She  thus  demonstrated  how  ill 
qualified  her  sex  was  to  be  entrusted  with  secrets  of  state. 

'  The  ladies  resolred  to  be  revenged  on  Bertoldo,  for  the  disaf^ 
pointment  they  had  sustained  by  his.  means.  He  was  a  second  ttina 
anmmoned  to  the  queen*s  apartments^  but,  before  proceeding  thitherp 
he  put  two  live  hares  in  his  pocket  On  his  way  it  was  necessary  Id 
cross  a  court,  which  was  guarded  by  two  monstrous  dogs,  intentkn- 
ally  unchained.  Bertoldo  occupied  their  attention  by  setting  looae  the 
two  hares,  and,  while  the  dogs  were  engaged  in  the  chase,  he  arrived 
safe  in  the  apartments  of  the  queen  to  the  utter  mortification  of  h«r 
majesty  and  her  attendants. 

*  Perceiving  that  Bertoldo  eluded  all  stratagem,  the  qneen  insisted 
that  he  should  be  hanged  without  further  ceremony,  to  which  the  king 
readily  consented.  Our  hero  acceded  to  the  proposal  with  less  rahie* 
tance  than  could  have  been  expected,  but  stipulated  that  be  sbonkl  be 
allowed  to  choose  the  tree  on  which  he  was  to  expiate  his  ofoieeL 
He  was  accordingly  sent  forth,  escorted  by  the  officers  of  justice  and 
the  executioner,  in  order  to  make  his  election,  but  cavilled  at  erery  tree 
which  vi'as  recommended  to  his  notice.  During  the  search  he  made 
himself  so  agreeable  to  his  guards,  by  his  pleasant  stories  that  tfa^ 

*  allowed  him  to  escape,  and  ha  returned  to  his  native  village* 

'  Her  majesty  repented  of  her  cruelty,  and,  on  being  infiirmedtbat 
Bertoldo  was  still  alive,  was  the  first  to  request  he  might  be  recalled 
to  court.  With  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  to  retnrn, 
and  was  made  a  privy  counsellor.  Owing,  however,  to  ths  change  in 
his  mode  of  life,  he  did  not  long  survive  his  elevation.' 

The  adventures  of  Bertoldo  are  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
piuntingSy  by  J.>f .  Crespi. 

We  are  next  introduced  to*the  inimitable  Cervantes,  whose 
Don  Quixote  appeared  a  few  years  posterior  to  the  life  of 
Bertoldo.  We  are  much  interested  in  the  account  pres^it- 
ed  of  the  origin  of  this  celebrated  work. 

*  At  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  practical  knight^eirantry  was  extin- 
guished, but  the  rage  for  the  perusal  of  relations  of  chivalrous  extia- 
▼a^ance  continued  unabated,  Cervantes  undertook  to  ridicule  the 
vitiated  taste  of  his  countrymen,  and  particularly,  it  Is  said,  of  the 
duke  of  Lerma,  whose  head  was  intoxicated  with  the  fictions  of  ro- 
mance. His  work  accordingly  is  net  intended,  as  some  have  imagined, 
to  expose  the  quest  of  adventures,  the  eagerness  for  which  had 
ceased  not  only  at  the  time  in  which  Cervantes  wrote,  bnt  in  whiih 
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X>Mi  Qnnote  is  feigned  to  hare  existed.  Indeed,  if  this  had  not  heen 
•uppesed,  the  merit  of  the  work  would  be  diminished,  as  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  ridicule  arises  from  the  singularity  of  the  hero's 
undertaking.  Don  Quixote,  therefore,  was  written  with  the  intentibn 
4if  deriding  the  folly  of  those  whose  time,  to  the  neglect  of  other 
studies  and  employments,  was  engrossed  with  the  fahrication  or  pe- 
iisal  of  romantic  compositions.  The  author  indeed  informs  us  in  nit 
prologue,  that  his  object,  *'  era  deribar  la  Maquina  mal  fundada  de 
ios  libros  cabnllerescos  y  deshacer  la  autoridad  y  cabida  que  Ionian  en 
d  mundo  y  en  el  vulgo." 

'  With  this  view  the  Spanish  author,  as  all  the  world  knows,  has 
lepresented  a  man  of  amiable  disposition,  and  otherwise  of  a  sound 
.  understanding,  whose  brain  had  become  disordered  by  the  constant 
Jind  indiscriminate  perusal  of  romauces  of  chivalry  ;-  a  fictiou  by  no 
means  improbable,  as  this  is  said  to  be  frequently  die  fate  of  his  coun- 
trymen towards  the  close  of  their  days :— Sur  la  fin  de  ses  jours  Men- 
doztf  derint  furieux,  comme  font  d'ordinaire  les  Espagnok.'* 
fThtuma^  ifcj  The  imagination  of  Don  Quixote  was  at  length,  so 
bewildered  with  notions  of  enchantments  and  single  combats,  that  he 
received  as  truth  the  whole  system  of  chimeras  of  which  he  read,  and 
fancied  himself  called  on  to  roam  through  the  world  in  quest  of  ad- 
Tcntures  with  his  horse  and  anps,  both  for  the  general  good,  and  ^e 
^vancement  of  his  own  reputation.  In  the  course  of -his  errantry, 
which  is  laid  in  La  Mancha  and  Arragon,  the  most  familiar  objects  and 
occurrences  appear  .to  his  distempered  imagination,  clothed  in  the 
veil  of  magic  and  chivalry,  4ind  formed  with  those  romantic  propor- 
tions to  which  he  was  accustomed  in  his  favourite  compositions  :  And 
if  at  any  time  what  he  had  thus  transformed,  flash  on  his  understand- 
ings in  its' true  and  natural  colours,  he  imagines  this  real  appearance  all 
idelusion«  and  a  change  accomplished  by  malevolent  enchanters,  who 
-were  envious  of  his  fame,  and  wished  to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  of 
Ills  adventures. 

'  These  two  principles  id  belief  form  the  basis  of  the  wsik» 
and,  by  their  influence,  the  hero  is  conducted  through  a  long- 
series  of  comical  tmd  fantastic  incidents,  without  entertaining  the  rs» 
jaotest  suspicion  of  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of  his  undertaking.  In 
all  his  adventurers  he  is  accompanied  by  a  squire,  in  whom  the  mixture 
of  crediSity  and  acutettess  forms,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  most 
«iitertaini<^  part  of  the  composition  :  Indeed,  if  laughter,  as  has  been 
said  by  some  persons^  arise  from  the  view  of  thisgs  incongruous  united 
in  the  same  assemblage,  nothing  can  be  more  happy  than  the  striking 
and  multiffirious  contrasts  exhibited  between  Sancho  and  hb  master. 
The  presence  of  the  squire  being  essential  to  the  work,  his  attendance 
on  the  knight  is  secured  by  the  promise  of  a  government  of  an  islandy 
and  the  good  luck  of  actually  discovering  some  pieces  of  gold  on  the 
Sievra  Morena.  At  length,  one  of  Don  Quixote's  frien£,  with  the 
intention  of  forcing  him  to  return  to  his  own  village,  assumes  the  dis- 
f^oise  of  a  knight,  attacks  and  overthrow  him  ;  and,  according  to  tke 
jD0|ditiaiis  of  the  icconntert  insists  on  his  retiring  to  his  home,  mi 
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fttetainin^  for  a  twdvemonth  from  any  chMlrmis  «sploit  Tfck 
|)eriod  D^n  Quiiott:  resolved  to  pa$«  as  a  shepherd,  and  lays  down  ao 
absurd  plan  of  mral  existence,  which,  th<ni^h  written  hy  the  aotlior  of 
Galatea,  is  eertaibly  meant  as  a  satire  upon  jfMsloral  ooropeeitioD, 
which,  in  the  times  of  Cerrantes,  begin  to  diYido  the  pahn  of  popu- 
larity with  the  romances  ef  chlvaliy. 

*  In  the  work  of  Orrantes  there  is  great  novelty  of  plan,  md  a 
species  of  gratification  presented  to  the  reader,  which  is  not  horded 
In  any  previons  composition.  We  feel  infinite  pleasnr^  in  first  be- 
holding the  objects  as  they  are  in  reality,  and  aftnrwaTds  as  they  are 
metamorphosed  by  the  imagination  of  the  horo.  From  the  nature  of 
the  plan,  however,  the  author  was  somewhat  tircnmsctibed  in  tfte 
nnmber  of  liis  principal  characters  :  but,  as  Milton  has  contrived  im 
double  his  dramatis  personam,  by  representing  our  first  parents  in  a 
state  of  perfect  innocence,  and  afterwards  of  sin  and  disgrace,  Cer- 
trantes,  has  in  like  manner  assigned  a  double  character  to  D^Qi^xote, 
who  is  a  man  of  good  sense  and  information,  bat  irratiomri  on  subjeda 
of  chivalry.  Ssucho,  too,  imbibes  a  difiVrent  disposition,  when  under 
the  influence  of  his  master's  frtnzy,  from  that  he  received  from  natuie: 
Hie  other  characters  who  intervene  in  the  action  are  represented  ond^ 
two  appearances, — that  which  they  po^ess  in  reatity,  and  thsl  which 
l^ey  assume  inI>on  Quixote's  imagination. 

*  The  great  excellence,  however,  of  the  work  of  Cervantes,  lies  m 
the  readiness  with  whidi  the  hero  conceives,  and  the  gravity  wtfli 
whidi  he  maintains  the  most  absurd  and  fatastic  ideas,  but  whidi 
always  bear  aome  analogy  to  the  adventurbs  in  romances  of  chivahj. 
In  order  to  place  particular  incidents  in  these  fables  in  a  ludicrous 
point  of  view,  they  were  most  carefuRy  perused  and  studied  by  Cer« 
vantes.  The  Spanish  romances,  however,  seent  chiefly  to  have  en« 
gaged  his  attention,  and  Amadis  da  appears  Gaul  tb  have  been  used 
as  his  text-book.  Indeed,  there  are  so  many  allusions  to  romances  of 
chivalry,  and  so  much  pf  the  amusement  arises  from  the  happy  imi'* 
Nation  of  these  works,  and  the  ridiculous  point  of  view  in  wbch  the 
incidents  that  compose  them  are  placed,  that  I  cannot  help  attributiDg 
%ome  afiectation  to  those,  who,  unacquainted  with  this  species  of 
writing  pretend  to  possess  a  lively  relish  for  the  adventures  of  Don 
Quixote.' 

We  do  not  wholly  subscHbe  to  this  condudine  opifiSoli, 
AH  ivho  read  Don  Quixote  must  be  captiyated  tvith  the 
trrt  and  humour  of  the  story,  as  v^ell  as  delighted  Tvidi  the 
|[)eauty  of  his  e}>isodes ;  and  this,  separably  from  an  ac* 
quaintance  ^ith  Amadis  de  Gaul,  or  oth»  books  of 
chivali7 ;  although  the  rest  may  he  considerably  heightened 
Yvith  those  who  have  perused  them, 

The  first  part  of  Don  Quixote,  which  is  the  begi,  afipeftfed 
|n  id65,  the  second,  not  utotil  €»ix  y^rs  after.  This  werfc 
W^  oo|ifii6eaiy,  ^  aeverely  cmUciM  bf  AytUfai9dftjiiii$ 
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eolA  temporary  rival  of  Cervaiites.  Oar  editor  details  tines* 
Gircumslances  Yvith  his  iivontcd  accuracy. 

The  deserved  popularity  of  this  work  gave  birth  to  d 
-variety  of  imitations.  Of  these,  says  the  editor,  Hudibraa 
is  the  best.  Here  vre  pause — the  idea  mav  have  been  bor- 
rowed by  Butler,  but  We  do  not  acknowledge  the  imitation. 
Smollet's  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves— the'  female  Quixote  by 
JMLrs.  Lennox^  and  Weiland's  Sylvio  de  Rosalva,  are  much 
closer  imitations. 

An<t^  work  of  much  popularity  appeared  almost  tii# 
iiame  time^  called  ^^  Gusman  Alfarache. 

'  Whether  this  romance  may  cMm  the  ^stingmshed  honour  of 
^viDg  birth  to  Gil  Bias,  it  was  at  least  the  origin  of  a  swarm  of  Sp»* 
nish  woi&Si  concerning  the  adventure  of  begg^ars  and  the  lowest 
wretches,  such  as  the  Life  of  LazariUo  de  Tonnes,  which  wHs  wiitteh 
by  Diego  Hartado  de  Miendo^a,  ambassador  from  Spain  to  the  repub- 
lie  of  Yeoice,  and  printed  at  Tarragona  in  1586,  The  life  of  Paul 
the  sharper,  by  Queredo,  is  of  a  similar  description.  It  contains  th^ 
history  of  a  young  man,  who  is  at  first  guliM  by  others,  but  soon 
learns  to  cheat'  m  his  torn,  and  becomes  a  member  of  a  fraternity  at 
Madrid,  which  exists  by  what  has  been  called  raising  the  wind.  Tha 
scenes  described  are  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  vice  and  misery.  Onf 
incident  that  occurs  i^hile  Paul  is  attending  his  young  master  at  Al^* 
cala,  has  evidently  suggested  the  story  of  the  perasite,who  eats  the 
omelet  of  Gil  Bias — ^1'  oruement  d'Oviedo,  le  flambeau  dels  philoso- 
fhie,  la  huitieme  merveille  du  monde*  ' 

On  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Comique  by  Scarron. 

'  The  earlieit  and  most  celelnrated  is  Scarroii's 
jRomun  Comique, 
fio  called  from  its  relating  the  adventures  ixi  a  troop  of  oonediani,  ot 
«troUiiig  {layers,  daring  their  residence  in  Mans,  and  its  aeis^h* 
boorhotti.  The  idea  of  writing  a  work  of  this  d«Mription  first  occarre4 
to  the  author  on  his  arrival  at  Mans,  to  take  posseision  of  a  bene» 
£ce  to  which  he  had  been  presented.  It  was  su^ested  by  soma 
striking  peculiarities  of  local  sceasty,  and  tome  ii&crous  inddeMta 
which  happsoed  to  a  cQinpan]fr  of  actors  who  were  there  at  the  tiH% 
Nor  wene  persoutf  of  this  description  so  far  beneath  tha  notice  of  ga» 
aius  and  refined  satire,  nor  were  the  talents  of  the  author  so  ;niseH^ 
ployed,  as  in  this  age  and  coiu^try  we  may  be  apt  to  imagine.  In 
ShetiBie  of  Scsrron  these  persons  were  treated  with  absurd  attentian 
and  respect,  in  the  flamihes  who  inhsUted  those  districts  |fan»i^ 
wfiich  they  passed  Their  consequent  extravagance  and  conceit  pnt^ 
iroked  and  merited  chastisement,  and  was  not  considered  nndeserrin^ 
>|ie  satire  gf  snch  writess  as  Scarron  and  Le  Sage. 

'  liie  work  commences  with  a  grotesque  description  of  the  < 
Pfe  of  acompany  of  stisUing  flayeri>  who  amvs  at  Mans  on  | 
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way  to  Aten^on,  hairing  been  forced  to  letve  tbe  town  in  which  ihcjr 
had  last  performed,  on  account  of  the  heroism  of  their  doQr-Jccq^» 
who  had  murdered  one  of  the  officera  of  the  iatendant  of  the  pnmace. 
They  afree  to  act  for  one  night  in  the  tennis  court ;  hut,  as  the  wholt 
ennpany  was  not  expected  till  the  following  day,  a  ^fficulty  is  started 
by  tno^e  who  had  engaged  them,  from  the  smallness  of  their  number, 
which  consisted  of  a  young  man,  called  DestiUf  who  usually  per- 
formed the  heroes  and  loTers ;  Rancnne,  and  a  single  actress.  This 
objection  is  obviated  by  Rancune,  who  c^erred  that  he  had  once  per- 
formed a  play  alone,  acting  a  king,  queen,  and  ambassador,  in  the 
same  scene.  Another  difficulty,  howeTer,  occurs  from  ona  of  llle  olfaer 
division  of  the  troop  having  Uie  key  of  the  waxdrobe*  M.  Rapiuuiere 
the  JJeutenant  de  Pivot,  y9h%  had  examined  them  on  their  arrival 
presents  the  actress  with  an  old  robe  belonging  to  his  wife,  and  the 
male  performers  are  invested  with  the  garments  of  two  young  men, 
who  were  playing  a  match  at  tennis. 

*  In  a  few  minutes  every  thing  is  arranged.  The  spectators  having 
taken  their  places,  a  dirty  sheet  rises,  and  Destin  is  ^scovered  in  die 
character  of  Herod  lyin^  on  a  mattress,  vntk  a  basket  onliis  head  for 
a  crowi^  and  repeating  m  the  tones  of  Mondori, 

Fuitome  injorieiix,  qui  troablet  moo  repot ! 

The  actress  performs  the  part  of  Mariamne  and  Salome,  while  Ran- 
cnne gives  universal  ^satisfaction  in  all  the  other  characters  of  the 
piece.  In  the  most  interesting  scene  of  the  tragedy,  however,  the  two 
young  men  who  had  now  finished  their  match  at  tennis,  rush  on  the 
stage  to  vindicate  the  habits  worn  by  Herod  and  Phrerora.  Some  of 
the  spectators  espouse  one  part,  and  some  another  ;  and  the  tragedy 
concludes  with  qistresses  more  real,  though  less  heroic,  than  the 
death  of  Mariamne,  and  the  despair  of  the  Jewish  monarch. 

'  After  this  affiray  follows  an  amusing  account  of  a  supper  given  to 
the  playen  by  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mans.  On  the  following  day 
the  rest  of  the  company  arrive,  and  among  others  Mad.  L'Etoile  the 
Mf-dtfUMl  sister  of  Destin,  and  Leandtr,  his  valet,  who  already  as- 
pired to  the  first  situation  in  the  company.  They  continue  to  act  for 
sometime  at  Mans,  ami  one  day  are  invited  to  perform  at  a  Tilla  in  the 
Beighbonchood  ;  but  a  short  while  before  the  entertainment  commences^ 
one  of  the  actresses  is  forcibly  carried  off  while  reciting  her  part  in  the 
garden.  The  other  performers  set  out  in  quest  of  her,  and  the  second 
part  of  the  work  chiefly  consists  of  the  adventures  they  meet  with  in 
their  nursnit. 

*  Of  this  romance  the  most  serious  part  relates  to  the  amoors  of 
Destin  and  Mad.  L*Etoile,  and  the  story  of  Leander,  who  proves  to  be 
a  young  man  of  fashion,  who,  captivated  vnth  the  beauty  of  one  of 
4he  actresses,  had  assdciated  himself  to  the  strolling  company.  The 
more  comical  portion  consists  in  the  delineation  of  the  ^aracters  of 
Rancune  and  Ragotin,  and  an  account  of  their  absurdities.  Of  thstf 
the  former,  as  his  name  imports,  was  distinguished  by  his  malice  aid 
enty.    He  found  MMthiog  to  Uanie  in  every  one  or  bia  own  {iro|«^ 
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^on  ;  Belleroze  was  stiff;  Mondori  harsh  ;  Floridor  frigid — ^fromd 
vrhicfa  he  wished  it  to  ba  ipftrred  that  he  hiaiself  was  the  only  faulu 
leas  comedian.     Ai  the  time  when  the  pieef  a  of  Hardi  were  acted,  he 
played  the  parts  of  the  uurse  under  a  mask,  and  since  the  improTOi* 
ment  in  tlie  drama,  had  perfoimeci  the  confidants  and  ambassadors. 
Ragotin  was  an  attorney,  who,  falling  in  love  with  Mad.  L'Etoile, 
attached  himself  to  the  company  ;  he  wrote  iinait^asurable  quantities 
of  bad  poetry,  and  on  one  occasion  proposed  reading  to  the  players  a 
work  <2r  hi4  own  composition,  entitled  Les  Faites  est  Gestes   de 
Charlemagne  en  ringt  qoatre  Journ^es.     A  great  part  of  the  ro- 
maace  is  occupied  with  the  ridiculous  distresses  into  which  this  ab- 
surd character  falls,  partly  by  his  own  folly,  and  partly  by  the  malice 
of  Rancone.    These  are  somatimea  amusing,  but  are  generally  quite 
extravagant^  and  exceed  all  bomida  of  probability.' 

In  the  representations  of  Scarron,  the  proTincial  manners 
of  the  age  of  the ,  author  have  been  delineated,  and  lie  has 
exhibited  in  lively  and  striking  coloiirs,  what  has  been 
termed,  '  le  ridicule  Campa^niard/ 

The  history  of  this  celebrated  man  is  so  curious,  that  we 
hope  to  gratify  our  readers  in  its  perusal. 

'  Paul  Scarron  was  born  at  Pans  in  1610.  He  was  of  a 
respectable  family,  and  was  son  to  a  man  of  considerable 
fortune.  After  the  death  of  his  mother  his  father  again 
married.  Scarron  became  an  object  of  aversion  to  this  se- 
cond wife,  and  was,  in  a  manner,  driven  from  his  paternal 
mansion.  He  assumed  the  clerical  habit,  which  was  by  n» 
means  consonant  to  his,  disposition,  travelled  into  Italy, 
and  at  his  return  continued  to  reside  in   Paris.     A  great 

nt  of  his  youth  was  passed  in  the  society  of  Marion  de 
rme  and  Ninon  L^Enclos,  whose  gaiety,  joined  to  their 
mild  and  accomodating  morality,  may  have  contributed^ 
in  some  degree,  to  form  the  disposition  of  Scarron.  The 
excesses  in  which  he  engaged  destroyed  his  constitution 
— an  acrid  humour  is  said  to  have  distilled  on  his  nerves, 
and  to  have  baffled  all  the  skill  of  his  physicians.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  he  was  seized  with  the  sciatica  and 
rheumatism,  and  the  most  singular  complication  of  pain- 
ful and  debilitating  disorders  ;  the  approach  of  these  dis* 
.tempers  is  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by  a  frolic,  in 
which  he  engaged  during  a  carnival,  in  which  he  dis- 
^ised  himself  as  a  savage,  and  being  hunted  by  the  mob, 
was  forced  for  some  time  to  conceal  himself  from  his 
pursuers  in  a  marsh.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
lie  Vas,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  reduced  to  that  state  of 
physical  reprobation^  which  he  describes  in  a  picture  he 
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bas  drawn   of  himself.     ^^  My  pe];son  was  formerly  well 
nadey  though  little ;  my  disorder  has  shortened  it  a  foot  ; 
my  legs  and  thighs   first  formed   an   obtuse   an^le,   and 
at  leugth  an  acute  angle ;  my  thighs  and  body  form  ano- 
ther angle;  and  my  head  reclines  on  my  breast,  so  thai 
I  am  a  pretty  accurate  re{>resentation  of  a  2 ;  in  a  word, 
1  am  an  abridgement  of  human  miseries.      This  I  have 
thought  proper  to   tell  those   who  have  never  seen  me, 
because  there  are  some  facetious  persons  who  amuse  them- 
selves at  my  expenco,  and  describe  me  as  made  ia  a  diiferest 
way  from  what  i  am.     Some  say  I  am  a  Cul  dm  Jaife ; 
•tilers  that  I  have  no  thighs,  and  am  sent  on  a  table  in  a 
case ;  others,  that  my  hat  is  appended  to  a  cord,  which,  by 
means  of  a  pulley,  I  raise  and  let  down  to  salute  those  who 
Tisit  me.      1  have,  therefdre,  got  an  engraving,  in  which  I 
am   accurately  represented;    indeed,    among    your    wry^ 
necked  people,  I  pass  for  one  of  the  handsomest.  .- 

*  With  a  view  of  alleviating  his  sufferings,  Scarron  vi- 
mted  different  baths  in  France,  but  always  returned  to 
Paris  in  the  same  state  of  distortion  in  which  he  had  left  it. 
In  addition  to  his  other  calamities  he  now  found  himself  « 
much  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances.  After  his  father^s 
death  he  and  his  fulfsisters  became  involved  in  a  law  suit 
with  his  stepmother  and  her  daughters,  which  be  lost. 
The  case,  orVocf Hm,  which  he  drew  up  for  the  occasion,  is 
jentftled  "  Petition,  or  whatever  you  please,  for  Paul 
Scarron,  Dean  of  the  sick  people  of  France.  Anne  and 
Frances  Scarron,  all  three  much  incommoded  in  their  per- 
sons and  circumstances,  Defenders,  against  tlie  Husband  of 
Magdalene  Scarron,  &c.  all  whole  and  healthy,  and  making 
merry  at  the  expence  of  others.*      The  remainder  of  the 

Setition  is  in  a  style  of  absurditv  corresponding  to  die 
urlesque  of  the  title.  To  add  to  his  burdens,  his  two  fuH 
visters  now  consented  to  reside  with  him  at  Paris  ;  of  them 
lie  used  to  say,  ^  que  Tune  aimoit  le  vin,  Tautre  let 
bommes*  considerably  relieved  in  his  circumstances.' 
At  leng^  he  was  considerably  relieved  inhis  circum- 
stances by  a  pension  from  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  ano- 
ther from  Anne  of  Austria,  In  1646  he  also  obtained 
a  living  in  the  diocese  of  Mans  from  the  bishop,  and,  as  we 
bave  already  seen,  he  beg^n  his  Roman  Comlque  on  going 
to  take  possession  of  it. 

;*  Soon  after  his  return  ta  Paris,  he  became  nequainted 
^ith  Mademoiselle  D'Aubigne,  who  lived  with  her  motber 
fn  indigent  circumstances,  in  a  house  opposite  to  the  on« 
{a  which  Scarron  raided  \  aad  ia  two  years  after  the  first 
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^nniiihm  of  {his  acquaintanoe,  he  wi»  itnifed  to'tbe  yoUng; 
lailjr,  who  was  «ow  sixteen  years  of  age.    By  this  mar- 
riage Scarron  lost  his  benefice  at  Mans,  but  still  derived 
from  it  a  considerable  annual  rcTenue,  as  he  had  sufficient 
interest  to  procure  it  for  the  tH»lel  de  chamhre  of  his  friend 
Menage,  who  received  the  clerical  tonsure  for  the  occasion* 
'  Scarron  had  formed  exp^tations  of  a  pension  through 
the  interest  of  the  Cardinal  Masarine,  -aud  had  dedicated 
to  him  one   of  bis  poems.     In  this  hope  he  was  totally 
disappointed,   and  accordingly    wrote   a  satire,  and  sup- 
pressed an   eulogy,  of  the  minister.      His  house  becama 
a  frequent  place  of  rendezvous  for  those  who  were  discon- 
teotea  with  Mazarine,  and  who,  collectively,  have  been  so 
•well  known  uiuler  the  appellation  oi"  the  Fronde.     His  most 
frequent  visitors  were  Menage,  P^Uisson,  and    Sarrazin. 
In  the  society  which  resorted  to  the  residence  of  her  hus,- 
l>and,  Mad.  de  Scarron  probably  acqnired  those  accomplish- 
ments 01  persQn  and  charactei",  which  laid  tha  foundation  of 
her  future  destiny. 

*  The  infirmities  of  Scarron  daily  increased ;  but  he  still 
continued  to  occupy  himself  in  writing  Vers  Burlesque. 
His  principal  composition  in  this  style  is  the  Vifgil  Traves- 
tie,  on  which  his  celebrity,  for  some  time  after  his  death, 
almost  entirely  rested.  The  chief  pleasure  now  felt  in  the 
perusal  of  these  productions,  arises  from  our  knowledge 
'  of  the  severity  of  the_  auihor^s  sufferings  at  the  time  he 
wrote  them,  and  our  admiration  at  his  unalterable  eaiety  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  misfortunes.  But,  indeed,  in  all 
ages — les  gens  qui  font  le  plus  rire  sent  ceux  qui  rient 
le  moins. 

Scarron  was  at  length  finally  released  from  all  Ms  mise- 
ries in  October,  1060.  Every  oae  knows  that  after  Us 
death  his  widow  went  to  reside  as  an  humble  companion 
with  a  lady,  at  whose  house  ^he  became  acquainted  with 
Mad.  de  Montcspan.  She  was  thus  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  Lewis  XlV.,  with  whom  she  so  long  lived  under 
the  name  of  Mad.  de  Maintenon.  Perhaps  the  elevation  to 
which  Mad.  Scarron  attained,  might  be  the  reason  why 
none  of  his  numerous  friends  wrote  the  life  of  her  husband, 
nor  collected  the  anecdotes  current,  concerning  him,  ashia 
remembrance  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  his  widow; 
and  till  the  last  moment,  her  flatterers  abstained  from  every 
4hing  that  might  tend  to  revive  llie  recollection.  '*  On  a 
trop  aiFeot6,^'  says  Voltaire,  "  d^oublier  dans  son  epitaphe 
le  nom  de  Scarron ;  ce  nom  n'est  point  avilissaot ;  9( 
Tmiossiii^n  ne  sert  ^u  4  faira  peoser  qu^il-peut  1'  fttre.^' 
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We  must  still  postpone  the  conclusion  of  this  review  in 
whic)i  we  arc  so  greatly  interested ;  and  from  which  ^mre 
collect,  that  oar  best  modem  authors  have  been  confirmed 
plagiarists. 

AftT.  yi.*—The\Ufe  of  Luiher  ;  wi^  an  account  of  the  early  progress 
oftheRetbrmation.    By  Alexander  Bower^  pp.  468.  128.  Octarou 
Robert  Baldwin.  1813. 

To  tracci  says  our  author ,  the  course  by  which  proTi- 
dence  was  pleased  to  accomplish  a  wonderful  resolution, 
is  the  task  proposed  ia  the  following  pages ;  a  task  whicb 
inTolves  the  relation  of  events  of  the  highest  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  protestant  t^ommunion,  and  not  un* 
profitable,  we  may  hope,  in  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  our  personal  conduct. 

This  undertaking  we  consider  laudable,  and  its  accom- 
plishment exemplary.  Veneration  will  ¥^e  ever  attach  to  the 
ehahracter  of  that  extraordinary  man,  who,  obscurely  alone, 
•nd  unaided,  save  by  the  powerful  inspirations  of  holy 
^meditatio^,  subverted  a  hierarclry  of  absolute  dominion, 
""founded  in  the  habitual  belief  of  many  ages,  and  sun- 
ported  by  the  concurrence  of  many  sovereigns.  Yet,  oy 
the  blessing  of  the  omnipotent,  strength  was  bowed  down 
by  weakness,  the  humble  triumphed  over  the  lofty  ! 

Endeavouring  to  discover  the  means  employed  by  pro- 
vidence to  eifect  this  important  change,  Mr.  Bower  directs 
his  attention  chiefly  to  these  objects.  First,  the  state  of 
the  times ;  and  secondly,  the  character  of  him  who  was 
tlie  principal  agent  in  the  great  cause. 

*  111  regard  to  the  fonner,  the  revival  of  learning,  recent  as  it  was, 
bad  operated  sufficiently  to  render  the  understandings  of  men  equal 
to  the  comprahension  of  an  improved  doctrine.  The  progress  of 
civilization,  though  not  rapid,  ivas  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the 
grossncss  of  many  of  the  practices  of  the  Romish  church.  The 
season  for  crushing  the  advocates  of  a  new  creed  by  treachery  and 
assassination  was  past.  Germany  and  a  considerable  part  of  Europe  • 
were  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  and  to  welcome  that  infonnati<MD, 
whicb,  a  century  before,  would  have  been  branded,  by  general  con- 
sent, as  a  dangerous  and  damnable  hereby.  Nor  must  it  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  prince,  under  whase  protection  Luther  waa  destined  to 
act,  took  greatly  the  lead  of  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries  in 
discretion  and  sonnd  judgement 

*  In  the  parsonal  character  of  Luth<>r  we  discern  many  qualities 
« calculated  to  enable  him  to  discharge  with  succeaa  the  important  doty 

.io  which  he  was  called.    A  constitutional  ardour  for  devotion,  a 
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bouadless  thirst  of  kaowledge^  and  a  fearless  2eal  io  commmiicatiiig; 
it,  wers  prominent  characteristics  of  this  extraordtnary  man.  At 
tlie  age  when  others  indulge  sanguire  expectations  of  success  in  fife, 
Xnther  withdraw  from  the  flattering  prospect,  and  secluded  hiihself 
in  the  recesses  of  a  monastery.  Here,  on  discovering  a  copy  of  the 
Sible,  he  forsook  all  other  employments  and  became  immersed  in  the 
study  of  the  neglected  volume.  Called  afterwards  to  teach  others 
from  the  pu]pit  and  the  professor's  chair,  he  soon  departed  iit>m  the 
"beaten  track,  and  promulgated  his  discoveries  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  power.  An  unvaried  perseverance  ia 
theological  research  led  him  to  detect  farther  errors,  and  to  relinquish, 
step  by  step,  many  of  his  early  opinions.  In  all  situations  Luther 
is  the  same,— pursuing  indefatigably  the  knowledge  of  the  word  of 
God,  and  never  scrupling  to  avow  his  past  mistakes  whenever  the 
confession  could  facilitate  the  inquiries  or  confirm  the  faith  of  others. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  head  of  the  church  and  the  chief  of  the 
German  empire  eombiaed  to  threaten  and  proscribe  him — be  brayed 
with  equal  courage  the  vengeance  of  either  power,  and  continued 
to  dsnounce,  with  an  unsparing  hand,  the  prevalence  of  corniptiooi* 

With  these  leading  features,  we  find  the  subject  eluei* 
dated  ;  aud  occasional  obserTations  are  interspered  with  the 
narratiyc,  on  Luther's  theological,  and  con troTersial  writings 
The  volume  opens  with  Luther's  birth  and  paren- 
tage. He  was  born  lOth  November,  1488/ at  Eisleben^ 
an  obscure  town  in  the  county  of  Mansfield,  and  electorate 
of  Saxony.  He  was  baptized  on  the  day  following  bis  birth 
and  called  Martin^  after  the  saint  to  whom  that  day  is  dedi- 
cated in  the  Roman  calendar.  His  father,  at  this  period, 
was  employed  in  the  mines ;  but  his  remarkable  assiduity, 
eleyated  him  in  a  few  years  from  this  bumble  situation  \  and 
he  eventually  became,  with  some  property,  a  local  magis- 
trate. 

*  The  foundation  of  that  devotional  ardour  which  formed  the  pro- 
minent feature  of  Luther's  character  appears  to  have  been  laia  by 
the  careful  tuition  of  his  mother.  '*  In  matre  Margareta^  cum  ccb* 
ier€t  eraant  virtutesy  turn  verd  pracipue  lucehat  pudicitiay  timor 
Dei  et  invocatio;  intuehaaiurque  in  earn  coetercc  mulieret  ut  in 
exemplar  virtutum.^*  The  impressions  of  maternal  care  received 
confirmation  at  the  school  of  Eisleben,  where  Luther  was  placed 
imder  the  care  of  a  pious  teacher  of  the  name  of  George  Omilius. 
Notwithstanding  the  corruption  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  its  in- 
difference or  rather  opposition  to  the  progress  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  was  customary  to  teach  the  youth  cattchisms  contain- 
ing the  elementary  principles  of  Christianity.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen, Luther  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Magdeburg,  alone  with  a 
youth  of  the  name  of  John  Reineck,  who  eventually  rose  ts  distinc- 
tion, and  with  whom  Luther  continued  during  life  in  habits  of  closr: 
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intimacj«  After  remtiningr  a  year  at  Magdcburgf,  he  was  s^nf  to  s 
school  of  great  rr pute  at  the  town  cf  issenach  or  Efaenacb,  and 
placed  under  the  protectioo,  it  is  said,  of  his  inother'a  relatioDS.^ 
Here  the  foundatioa  of  hl«^  future  eminence  wac  kid.  The  char^ge  of 
•dacatiog  youth  wae»  in  that  age,  eutrusted  to  the  Romish  clf-^Or, 
or  rather  to  the  different  monastic  orders  established  ia  that  commli* 
Bion,  There  prevailed  among  tbts^e  orders  a  cooj^ideralle  chrgree  of 
competition  and  riyakhip ;  for  by  presiding  orer  aemiitaries  of  fdo«> 
cation,  aiid  by  displaying  zeal  in  t<  a'liij)^,  opportunities  vere  aflfbr' 
ded  tl^em  of  disseminating  their  own  particular  tenets. 

'  The  school  at  Issenach  was  conducted  by  Franciscans,  and  tlie 
name^  of  Luther's  master  was  John  Trebonius.     Rude  and  tetftiK  as 
was  the  mode  of  teaching  in  that  age,  it  is  probable,  that  in  regarct 
to  this  seminary,  some  diminution  of  difficulty  was  produced  by  the 
care  of  Trebonius,  and  the  lessons  held  forth  ia  the  instmrtiTe  wit* 
tings  of  Erasmus.     '^  Erasmi  scripiiSt  jam  ineiiaia  erant  juvat^ 
tutis  studia  ad  Latirus  et  Grac^  Imgute  cognitionem.     Monstruta 
yam  duiciore  genere  doctrince^  muUU  bonis  et  Uberis  ingeniis  pr€t^ 
ditif  abhorrere  a  barbarica  et  sophistiea  doctrha  monachorum  inci^ 
piebmtJ**    At  tiiis  early  age  Lnther,  we  are  toId«  applied  to  the 
•tudy  of  gmwnav  vilh  aM  die  asdour  which  cfaavacteri^  his  suk^ 
aequent  ezertioBt.    His  exercises  were  superior  to  those  of  bia  schooU. 
fellowi,  and.afiordedf  by  Dieir  animation  and  fluency,  an  assupance 
of  his  future  eloquence.    This  was  -strikingly  exemplified  in  di^ 
composition  of  Latin  verses^  which  formed  the  subject  of  ernvdatioD 
ketween  him  and  his  youn^  associates. 

'  Having  gone  through  with  much  applause  the  ordinaiy  course 
at  school,  Luther  repaired  to  the  university  of  Erfurt  in  the  begin- 
^ning  ik  1502.  The  state  of  the  universities  in  that  age  was-  worse,  if 
possible,  than  that  of  the  schools  ;  the  mode  of  tea^og  pbibsopby 
being  much  more  liable  to  eonruplion  titan  the  simpler  paoeesi  « 
e«plai^>>'?  ^  dements  of  laagoagt.  Tboogii  the  writings  of  (he 
Creek  and  Roman  ahthors  had  been,  by  this  time,  introducad  info 
circulation  by  means  of  the.  art  of  printing,  Ibe  general  taate  waa 
formed  on  very  different  models.  The  highest  homours  that  le'aming^ 
could  bestow  had  for  ases  been  connected  with  proficiency  in  a  refined 
and  subtle  logic,  which  conaisted  of  little  else  dian  an  accumidatkio 
of  metaphysical  quibbles*  The  writings  of  Aristotle  were  b^eved 
to  contain  a]l  thejscience  that  human  genius  was  capable  of  acquiring. 
No  latitude  was  allowed  to  the  exercise  of  the  inventive  poweis  i)| 
the  cultivation  of  other  departments  of  knowledge.  Even  the  smdica 
of  the  Peripatetic  school  were  prosecuted  under  incalculaMe  diaad" 
vantages  frona  perverted  translations  of  the  works  of  its  fmipder,  and 
from  commentaries  still  mora  intricate  than  the  originals.  Year  after 
year  was  spent  by  the  student  in  acaniring  a  familiarity  with  the 
complicated  rules  of  the  school  logic ;  while  physics  and  ettiics 
were  regarded  only  as  convenient  materials  jfbrHhe  exercise  of  sylla*^ 
gistic  ingenuity.  Instead  of  aiming  to  arrive  at  truth  by^  the  patient 
course  of  inductive  reasoning,  the  ambition  of  the  i^^e  was  to  aeak' 
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diBtioction  by  a  deKterons  appfication  of  syllogism  to  the  station  gf. 
all  •nqairy. 

*  Lnthf^r  beings  directed,  like  the  other  pupils,  (o  labour  in  thit 

lisprofitable  field,  1)ecaBie  remarkable  in  it,  as  in  the  languages,  for 

doee  assiduity  and   rapid   prugress.    His  teacher  of  logic  was  an 

enthusiast  in  that  science.     He  was  named  lodocos,  and  in  coupli* 

ance  with  the  fashion  of  the  age  assumed  the  additional  title  of  *  Doc-> 

tor  Issenacensis.'     Not  content  with  premnlgating  his  doctrines  from 

the  professorial  chair,  this  indefatigable  advoicate  of  Aristotle  vent«red 

afterwards  to  publish  a  work  entitled  *•  Sum  ma  Philosophise  Natu* 

rsdist.'     This  took  place  in  1517,  by  which  time  Luther  was  rising 

fast  into  reputation,  and  had  begun  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  the 

•«^ol96tie  theology.     It  happened  that  loaocus  did  notion;^  surrivd 

his  publication ;  and  Luther  appears  to  have  apprehended  that  th« 

tianquilKty  of  bis  latter  years  had  been  disturbed  by  the  rude  attacka 

whidi  his  fsf oiirite  science  had  received  from  tho  hancb  of  his  former 

p«pU. 

*  Tkough  oblig«4  to  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  constmctioa 
cf  barbaraus  syllogisms,  Luther  found  means  to  prosecute  the  studf 
of  Latin,  and  to  read  Vii^il,  Livy,  Cicero,  and  other  classics.  His 
preceptor  in  this  department  was  of  the  name  of  Grieff,  or  with  the 
addition  of  the  termination  common  in  these  days  of  cl^issical  pedaiH 
try,  Gryphius.  Whether  Luther  began  to  Jearn  Greek  when  at 
£rfurt  or  afterwards,  has  not  been  ascertained.  la  most  universi* 
^es  Greek  and  Hebrew  were  unknown.  At  the  university  of  Wittem* 
Iberg,  MelaacdioD  was  the  first  professor  of  Greek.  His  appoint* 
SMSt  took  place  at  a  date  considerably  subsequent  to  the  time  we 
are  tnating  of,  viz.  in  1518,  and  Luther,  though  thea  occumrifl^ 
-the  atatioii  of  a  professor,  did  not  scruple  to  avail  himself  of  the 
classical  attaiameats  of  his  friend  and  coUeagae^  to  extead  hia 
Juiowledgc  of  the  Greek  language. 

*  Luther  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  ia  1503.     The  repu- 

tatioD,  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  successful  prosecotioo  of  bus 

atudies,  induced  his  relations  to  urge  him  to  embrace  the  professioa 

of  the  law,  a  sure  road,    as  they  imagined,  to  the  attainment  of 

wealth  and  honour.     He  was  prevailed  oa  to  make  a  beginning  ia 

that  study,  but  his  serious  and  ardent  cast  of  mind  soon  tended  to 

iaad  him  in  a  different  course.     That  alteration  of  bis  pursuits  which 

-  the  course  of  inclination  would  have  produced  in  the  progress  oC 

yvsoB,  was  aceelerated  by  the  occurrence  of  a  most  extraordinary 

-cireuawtaaee.     in  the  year  15M,  walking  out  oae  day  with  a  yomif^ 

fWead  of  die  aame,  it  is  said,  of  Alexius,  they  were  overtakea  hf 

a  dreadful  thonder-atorm ;  and  Alexius  was  struck  dead  H  his  sidr. 

The  fall  of  a  friend  whom  he  ardently  loved,  aad  thcr  anrfal  mMsm 

ground  biuu  raised  in  Luther^s  mind  a  succession  of  serious  medi-r 

Cations.     He  saw,  or  be  thought  he  saw,  in  a  stronger  light  thaa 

eve^  the  vain  and  fleeting  nature  of  all  terrestrial  enjoyments,  an4 

4e$ermined  at  ones  to  withdraw  himself  from  their  pursuit.  '  Pcam|it 
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w  all  hit  reftdationt,  he  vowt^  ii{kmi  the  spot,  tfaaf,  if  God  1*efl 
pleased  to  deliver  hira  from  the  daijj^er  of  his  situation,  he  would 
cnt»r  a  mooasteryy  and  spem)  the  reniaioder  of  bis  lifo  s^uestered 
from  the  world  and  its  temptations.  It  was  in  Tain  that  bis  parentSf 
tmwilling  that  he  should  relinquish  the  fair  prospect  before  hini^ 
endeaTOured'  to  dissuade  him  from  this  sudden  determinatiQa.  He 
persisted  in  his  purpose,  and  regarded  the  impression  of  his  mind  as 
a  special  command  of  the  Almighty.' 

At  this  period,  Luther  resisting  the  strong  social  aflfec- 
tions  of  his  disposition,  vowed  secretly  to  become  a  monki 
This  resolution  he,  afterwards,  coaimunicated  to  his]|pareiits ; 
and,  v^  1505^  he  entered  the  Augustinian  Monastery  at 
Erfur'tli.. 

Thus  we  see  a  man,  in  the  heighday  of  two  and  twentj^ 

Eossessing  cheerfulness  of  teniiiipr,  and  playfulness  of 
umour,  united  with  the  attractive  accomplishments  ef 
n  tasteful  musician,  a  self-devoted  victim  to  seclusion.  In 
fhis  monastery,  his  religious  principles  were  cherished;  and 
here,  he  formed  his  creed,  On  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  before  he  had  any  opportuhity  of  acc^»  to  the 
fountain  head,  for  as  yet,  he  had  not  seen  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Luther,  ardent  in  his  vows,  was  impatient  to  conform,  ia 
the  strictest  sense,  to  the  severities  ot  his  new  profession* 
He  found  himself  mistaken  in  his  opinion,  ^that  no  intruaioii 
of  worldly  cares  would  interfere  with  his  ]>erfect  devotioa 
to  his  maker.  lie  was  soon  taught,  that  dradgery  was  the 
associate  of  monkish  humility ;  and,  that,  as  his  order  pro- 
fessed independence  from  all  exti^rnal  assistance,  many 
^lenial  and  degrading  offices  were  inseparable  from  his 
noviciate.  At  one  time.  Lather  stood  porter^ at  the 
monastery  gate ;  at|another,  he  was  ordered  to  beg  through* 
out  the  town.  And,  as  monks  professed  abject  poverty,  the 
avowal  that  they  lived  by  alms,  was  not  their  mortidcation.  > 

The  mind  of  Luther,  however,  was  top  independent,  to  be- 
suddenly  reconciled  to  these  employments,  his  fOrnaer  cheer* 
fulness  yielded  to  melancholy  ;  and  created  impressions  on 
his  mind,  as  to  his  doom  in  a  future  state,  of  a  most  gloomy 
complexion.  Ignorant,  as  yet,  of  those  truths  of  Christianity 
wliich,  alone,  can  afford  relief  in  such  a  situation,  he  sought 
advice  and  consolation  from  others. 

With  this  view,  he   disclosed   his  mental  sufferings  to 

'  Stanpitz,  who  was  the  head  of  his  order  in  Germany,  ajid, 

withal,  a  man  of  superior  understanding.     Staupitz  readily 

undertaking  to  restore  him  to  tranquillity,  recommended 
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submission  ;  and,  assured  him»  that  such  trials  could  not' 
fail  to  adTantag43  hiui,  adding,  as  it  is  *  said,  that  god  WAg 

TO    MAKE   USE    Of   UIM    FOI^  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OB    IMPORTANT 
PURPOSES  ! 

*  It  was  xn  1507  (2d  May)  and  in  Ltiiher's  twenty.foilrtrh  year 
that  he  entered  into  orders  anci  celebrated  his  first  mass.  This  dat^ 
18  the  more  reoaarkable,  because;  he  discovered  about  the  same'' 
time  a  Latin  copy  of  the  Bible  lying:  in  the  hbrary  of  the  moaas-^ 
tery.  He  ea^^t  rly  laid  hold  of  this  neglected  book,  and  prsevered 
in  studying  i(  with  so  much  diligence,  that  he  way  able  in  a  short 
time  to  r^fer  with  eage  and  promptitude  to  any  particular  passage. 
In  the  present  day,  we  ran  with  cliffitalty  conceive  how  a  copy  of 
the  Bible  could  rtmain  un-nAtjrtd  by  the  wliole  of  a  reli2;ious  fra- 
ternity, or  that  a  person  so  respectably  educated  as  Luther,  should 
be  unapprised  that  ihe  whole  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  read  to  the 
people  in  the  public  service  of  the  church.  It  was  with  no  small 
fttirprise  that  he  discovered  that  there  were  many  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  that  were  not  thus  read.  The  m^^st  striking  of  th^se 
Lather  committed  to  memory,  and  treasured  up,  with  equal  diligence^ 
many  parts  of  the  Prophetic  Scriptures*.  The  history  of  Hannah 
and  Samuel  made,  we  are  told,  a  strong  impression  on  him; 
Bamuel  had  been  dedicated  to  God  from  his  infancy  ;  and  Luther, 
in  the  fervour  of  his  devotional  zeal,  seems  to  have  regrettied  that 
an  equally  early  consecration  bad  not  fallen  to  his  own  lot 

*  In  this  zealous  prosecution  of  his  studies,  he  had  little  oppor^ 
tunity  of  deriving  assistance  from  the  labours  of  others.  The  wri- 
tings of  the  fathers,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Augustine, 
were  wholly  unknown  to  him.  His  knowledge  of  Greek  was  very 
imperfect,  and  with  Hebrew  he  was  entirely  unacquainted.  Besides, 
the  only  copy  of  the  Scriptures  as  yet  m  his  possession  was  th^ 
Latin  vulgate.  Erasmus  had  not  yet  published  bis  edition  of  thel 
New  Testament,  aad  since  the  days  of  Jerome,  no  very  eminent 
example  had  been  given  of  the  application  of  sound  criticism  t6 
the  sacred  canon.  Deprived  thus  of  information  from  the  researched 
of  others,  Luther  would  often  spend  a  whole  day  in  meditating  on  el 
few  particular  passages.  To  this  he  was  prompted  equally  hf 
thirst  of  information,  and  the  dii^uieted  state  of  his  mmd.  Be^ 
fore  his  acquaintance  wit^li  the  Bible,  he  had,  like  other  persons, 
been  satisfied  with  the  current  doctrines,  and  had  never  thought  of 
examining  a  subject  in  which  he  suspected  no  error.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  was  suiiicientiy  advanced  to  perceive  that  his  earl/  creed 
must  be  abandoned,  without  having  g^ne  far  enough  to  find  another 
io  its  place.  His  former  melancholy  returned,  and  continued  to  do 
to  at  intervals,  until  his  views  of  divine  truth  acquired  deafness 
mod  consistency.     During  his  state  of  uncertainty,  when  reflecting 


•    Seckendorff,.  p.  19. 
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on  the  ways  of  God,  and  on  the  extraordinary  examplet  of  pmuslk^ 
ment  recorded  in  Scripture,  be  was  sometimes  struck  with  sach 
terror,  as  almost  to  faint  away.  *'  I  have  seen  him,*'  says  Melano 
thon,  *^  so  much  agitated  by  eagerness  of  temper  when  engSLged 
in  a  dispute  on  doctrine,  as  to  find  it  necessary  to  throw  himself 
on  a  bed  in  an  adjoining  chamber^  where  he  would  fall  down  in  prayer 
and  frequently  repeat  Uiese  words  :  *  He  hath  concluded  all  in  on- 
belief  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all." 

In  those  agitations  ef  mind,  Luther's  resort  was  to  the  work*  of 
Augustine,  wb(vwas  in  his  eyes  an  oracle  of  equal  price  as  Jerome  to 
Ihoee  of  Erasmus,  when  we  consider  that  these  fathers  had  long  beea 
nised  to  the  rank  of  saints,  while  their  writings  were  regarded  as  ob 
'  a  level  with  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  find  little  causo  of  surprise  at  the 
extent  of  the  predQection,  however  extravagant,  of  Eiasmus  and 
Luther.  It  required  the  lapse  of  another  centure,  and  the  labonr  of 
future  reformers,  to  show  the  comparative  unimportance  of  tha 
authority^f  the  early  ecclesia&tic  writers.  This  was  first  done  with 
success  by  the  celebrated  French  protestant  John  Daill^,  in  his  valu- 
able treatise  concerning  the  nse  of  the  fathers,  published  in  1631 ; 
since  which,  it  has  been  generally  understood  that  the  proper  defenca 
of  christianily  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Scriptures  alone. 

*  Lnther,  absorbed  in  study,  and  averse  to  consume  time  in  tha 
destructive  routine  of  Romish  ceremonies,  became  unmindful  of  tha 
forms  of  the  monastery.  He  would  read  and  write  with  sudi  ardour 
for  days  togettier,  as  to  overlook  the  hours  prescribed  for  divioe 
service  by  the  canons.  He  was,  on  the  other  haud^  rigid  in  the 
observance  of  the  penance  enjoined  to  his  profession.  Under  tha 
absurd  impression  that  uncommon  virtue  is  attached  to  abstineace^ 
the  Catholic  priest  and  his  people  are  directed,  on  pain  of  excomma- 
nication,  to  celebrate  mass  fasting.  Those  who  act  up  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  make  it  a  rule  to  abstain  from  food  from  midj^ight  te 
noon,  Luther,  strictly  conscientous,  was  accustomed  to  read  'ma» 
in  the  course  of  his  duty  without  partaking  of  nourishment ;  and  it 
appears,  that  he  was  sometimes  induced  to  ity  his  power  of  ah* 
stinence  so  far  as  to  fast  for  three  days  successively,  an  experimcat 
unavoidably  attended  with  the  most  debilitating   effects.      Thesi^ 

C'  '  led  to  excess  of  sedentary 'application,  brought  on  an  illness  which 
nearly  asi^umed  a  fatal  aspect.  The  terrors  of  divine  wrath,  aad 
ibe  horrors  of  perpt^tual  punishment,  bewildered  his  imagination,  and 
despair  had  nearly  overpowered  him,  when  the  soothing  interpreta- 
tions of  an  old  brother  of  the  order  brought  consolation  to  his  dis- 
tracted midd.  This  venerable  monk  conversed  with  him  at  great 
length,  talking  as  his  text  the  article  in  the  creeft  ;  I  believe  io  the 
remission  of  sins  ;  and  impressing  him  with  the  conviction  thai 
a  justification  was  of  grace  by  faith.'  The  perusal  of  a  discourse  of 
Barnard,  on  the  *  Annunciation,'  tended  farther  to  confirm  Lather 
the  reception  of  this  doctrine.  It  becany^  a  favorite  sabject  with 
in  his  future  writings,  and  his  opinion  of  it  is  explained  at  large  in 
ommentory  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gaiatiaas/  a.w<ak  vhiol  he 
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Vat  atedstomed  to  prefer  to  all  his  other  piib1iGatioii<i«  In  this  point, 
as  in  many  others,  his  belief  was' founded  on  th^  reasoning  of  his  ad- 
mired Augustine.  ^ 

It  is  but  fair  to  the  Augnstinians  to  remark  that,  amid  the  gene- 
ral ignorance  of  the  age.  thej  were  not  altogether  so  inattentive  to 
the  study  of  divinity  as  the  other  religtoos  orders.  This  is  proved 
by  several  circumstances.  At  the  reformation  of  the  theological  fa* 
culty  or  college  at  Paris,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
the  Augustinian  monks  were  selected  to  furnish  the  college  of  divi* 
nity  with  a  scriptural  bachelor.  Luther,  too,  found  in  his  Angus* 
tijie  superior,  Staupitz,  a  zealous  adviser  of  the  stody  of  the  scrip* 
lures,  in  preference  to  any  other  pursuit  In  the  technical  language 
of  the  times,  Staupitz  recommended  to  him  to  become  a  good  *  7Vx* 
tualis  €t  Localis^^  by  which  he  meant  the  acquisition  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  texts  of  scripture,  and  an  expertness  in  quotinjg 
them.  Stimulated  by  this  advice,  and  by  his  own  ardour,  Luth^ 
did  not  coofine  himself  to  sohtary  study,  but  frequently  preached  ami 
did  other  duty  for  the  clergymen  settled  in  the  neighbouring  viUages^ 
This  exercise  answered  the  double  purpose  of  instructing  the  people, 
and  of  giving  him  that  facSity  in  public  speaking  which  is  tobe  al» 
tained  by  practice  only.* 

From  li08  to  1517,  we  find  Luther  appointed  to  a  pro* 
fessor  of  logic  at  Wittemberg,  on  a  public  mission.  H^ 
Tiaiis  Rome  ;  exchanges  the  philosophical^  for  the  theolo- 
gical chair  at  Wittemberg. — Pursues  his  studies,  and  beginii 
to  question  and  to  oppose  prevailing  tenets.  In  this  progress, 
we  meet  many  Taluable  observations,  on  the  prevailing 
scholastic  philosophy  of  tho  Platonists,  the  Aristotilians,  the 
Positiri,  S^ntentiaric,  and  Mystici. 

At  Rome,  Luther,  ;little  acquainted  with  the  corrupt 
frays  of  the  world,  imagined  that  on  visiting  the  holy  city, 
tho  residence  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  he  wns  about  to  become 
a  witness  of  the  exercise  of  every  christian  virtue.  How 
great,  then,  may  we  presume  his  astonishment  to  have  been, 
when  he  beheld  luxury,  licentiousness,  and  debauchery  per* 
Tading  all  ranks  of  society. 

■  The  following  year  is  pregnant  with  events.  Luther  is 
excommunicated  by  the  pope.«..is  summoned  to  the  diet  at 
Hermes,  to  which  he  proceeds  regardless  of  impending 
dangers.  He  is  committed  to  the  castle  at  Wartberg  by 
liis  enemies,  where  he  continues  to  write  and  to  publish. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England  writes  agaiHstiiim.  That  noio- 
narch  had,  in  the  early  part  of  ^  life,  paid  some  attention 
to  the  study  of  scholasic  theology,  and  was  flattened  into  a 
belief  by  his  courtiers^  that  he  might  attain  an  easy  triumph 
oyer  Luther. 

9M  S 
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his  ardours  were  wholly  devoted  tp  the  diffusion  of  rsligioar 
truths,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Romish  church.  His 
natural  temper  led  him  to  conceive  strongly,  and  his  tri- 
.  umphs  over  the  Romanists  po\VerfuUy  seconded  this  consti- 
tutional tendency.  The  same  warmth  led  him  to  avail  liim- 
•  telf  of  the  aid  of  whatever  weapons  were  calculated  to  ^oad 
his  adversary.  Sarcasm,  in  all  shapes,  raillery,  ridicule, 
direct  personality,  even  punning*,  aoouhd  in  his  contro- 
versial tracts.  The  freed!om  of  his  language,  addressed  to 
the  great,  was  dictated  by  nature,  and  tlie  all-powerful 
claims  of  truth.  His  attitudes  were  lofty,  but  untinctureJ 
by  personal  vanity.  In  treating  of  the  Scriptures,  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  acting  in  the  presence  of  God^  wbose 
majesty  and  glory  were  so  infinitely  exalted  above  all 
created  beings,  as  to  reduce  to  one,  and  tbe  same 
level,  all  artificial  distinctions  of  worldly  institutions. 

Under  this  conviction,  the  Iting,  or  the  prince,  who  fen- 
tured  to  oppose  what  Luther  considered  thewoiiL  of  God, 
seemed  to  him  no  more  exempted  from  severity,  than  (he 
humblest  of  his  adversaries.  To  this  independeace  of  tone, 
he  added  a  peculiar  fluency  of  argument,  and  familiarity  of 
illustration,  that  divested  serio js  topics  of  any  forbiddisf 
aspect  of  study,  and  gave  to  them  the  smiling  attraction  u 
ftmosement. 

To  his  undaunted  spirit,  he  was  indebted  for  his  usefulness 
and  his  celebrity  ;  his  courage  was  firm,  deliberate,-  and 
~  founded  in  conviction.  He  was  unmoved  by  the  threats  of 
his  foes,  or  by  the  expostulation  of  his  friends.  He  per- 
severed steadily,  in  his  course ;  and,  looking  forward,  with 
patience  and  confidence,  awaited  the  hour  when  he  was  to 
*  reap  in  joy,  what  he  had  sown  in  tears.' 

»i         I  W  I       I  ■  ■■  ■    ■  I  I  ■       ■  ■  !■     I         ■  I  ■■  ■        .1     ■  I      I,  ■  .  ,      ■  III  ■■  I  "^ 

MONTHLY  CATALOGUE. 
THEOLOGY. 
Art.  B.— Creed  Philosophic,  or  Immortality  of  the  Sod.  By  Natiit- 
niel  Cooke,  Esq.   Loudon.    1813,  Stockdale.   Qoarto.  1^.  H^ 
This  gentleman  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains,  by  a  varietyj 
ifigeniona  arguments,  so  prove  what  is  almost  muversallj  admltlnl 
the  convene  of  the  doctrine  of  Epicuras  and  Lucretius ;  but,  bow- 
ever  superfluous  such  lucuhrations  may  appear  at  first  sigbt,  on 
maturt  reflection,  they  will  be  admitted  to  he  useful  aod  iaudab^; 
and  if  well  executed,  as  the  work  before  us  certainly  i«,  ^^^^  ?* 
approbation  and  eacomagement  of  all  well  disposed  p«rsois ;  ror 
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-if  wt  can  suppose  that  one  unhappy  Sceptic  or  Atheist  may  b# 
-enlight#oed  and  convincvd  of  t  truth,  which  appears  evident  to 
m-  Savage  in  a  state  of  nature,  by  the  uoanswerable  ar^meits  which 
oar  author  has  collected  and  arranged,  surely  too  much  labour  could 
not  be  expended  to  effect  so  happy  a  cousnmmation :  and,  in  our 
•pinion,  if  all  Atheists  were  obliged,  or  if  thty  could  be  induced  to 
read  and  study  the  work  before  us,  a  yeiy  great  portion  •f  th«l 
would  become  converts  to  that  doctrine^  which  consdtntes  tha  basia 
of  erery  religion, 

: . , , 

EDUCATION. 

Art.  8.-^jPi«<f  hundred  Question$t  deduced  from  Ck>ldsniith*s 
History  of  Hotie,  calculate^  to  enable  young  persons  to  form  correct 
leading  ideas  of  the  character,  conduct,  and  constitution  of  tha 
Bowaas.    fiy  J.  Gorton,  ISno.  pp.  72.  Souter.  1814, 

This  Ittde  work  is  introdnced  to  the  public,  by  an  admirable  pre- 
face, which  assures  us,  Mr.  Gforton  has  talent  to  aspire  at  greater 
luidartakiDgR.  The  only  impressions  of  our  youth  are,  perhaps*  thiQ 
least  delible  and  the  most  chenshtJ.  To  awaken  the  mind,  therefore 
to  objects  so  important  as  the  political  rise  and  fall  of  a  vast  empire,  ia 
to  preface  .the  after  opinions  of  the  adult,  to  contemplate  witU  judge* 
jnenf^  the  passing  events  of  his  own  times.. 

*  TVith  respf.ct,  says  the  author,  to  the  mode  of  answering  thata . 
questions,  a  more  proper  one  can  scarcely  be  suggested,  than  that  of 
bairing  them  written  out,  either  in  the  language  of  Goldsmith,  or  of 
the  student,  as  may  best  suit  the  proficiency  of  the  latter  with  a  strict 
attention  to  the  more  obvius  rules  of  composition,  spelling  and 
pointing.  To  produce  a  facility  in  recollection  and  reference,  it  might 
i>e  useful,  occasiouaUy,  to  put  the  questions  verbally,  in  which  case, 
clearness  of  idea  should  be  much  morcattendtd  to,  than  elegance  of 
expression.' 

We  recommend  the  work. 


NOVELS. 

Art.  0.— Cow<iiic*,   a  Novel,  in  three  volumes.  Pp.   231,    2(VL 
239.  Newman  &  Co.  1814. 

Tlip  anthqr^s  motive  or  offering  these  volumes  to  the  public* 
must  soften  the  severity  of  criticism.  A  widow,  wi»h  seven  chil"« 
dren,  seek  support  from  its  sale,  may  its  circulation  be  five  fold 
to  the  list  of  subscriber  whase  iiurae  precede  the  work ! 

With  this  sentiment  had  we  nothing  to  commend,  we  should  ct r« 
tainly  close  ;  but  we  have  pleasure  to  say  that  the  work  ^abounds 
with  passages  worthy  of  commendation. 

Hie  sentiments  ai«  chast^i^the  tale  .aflFecting^-«and  the  langruaga 
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sttperior  t<»  tbat  of  the  common  class  of  nordsr  M<mt  of  the  chane« 
ters  are  correctly  drawn ;  and  those  of  the  clergymen  and  captam 
are  well  contrasted ;  and  the  manners  of  Town  and  of  country  are 
naturallj  depicted.  We  therefore,  feel  it  a  pleasing  duty,  to  le- 
commend*  Conduct*  to  the    attention  of  our  novel  leaders. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AftT.  10.-*  A  Proposal  for  improWng  the  system  of  Friendlj  Sod« 
eties,  or,  of  Poor  Assurance  Offices;  and,  hy  increasing  tbeir 
Fnnds,  rendering,  in  process  of  time,  on  the  Princmles  of -Accn- 
mnlation,  idl  i'^ochial  Taxation  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  un- 
necessary. Most  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Landed  Intarest  of 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  called  England,  by  Jerome 
Count  de  Salis,  Of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  F.R.S.  Octavo. 
Pp.  91.    1814.     Reynolds. 

This  is  a  philanthrophie  as  well  as  patriotic  work,  an<i  it  is  entitled 
to  the  most  serious  coDsi4^tion«  - 

The  author,  anxious  to  oetter  the  condition  of  the  indigent,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  reduce  parochial  poor  rates,  aims  to  set  forth 
a  plan  calculated  to  insure  these  desirable  objects.  Friendly  societiesy 
he  tells  us,  are  established  throughout  the  kingdom,  fay  wfaich 
associations,  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  labourers,  promote  ^y  meaos 
.  of  certain  stipulaut  payments,  to  receive  so  much  per  week  when 
sick,  infirm,  or  otherwise  incapacitated  from  labour.  At  this  sug- 
gestion, he  proposes  an  improved  plan  to  be  sanctioned  hy  the  legi^ 
lature,  under  whatever  name  or  designation  may  seem  most  meet. 

On  this  sulrject  Mr.  Pitt  was  very  eloquent  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Tlthof  July,  1806,  when  a  bifl  for  regulating  the 
wages  of  labourers  was  laid  befoi^  the  house. 

'  If  such  means  could  be  practised,  as  that  of  supplyipg  the  Qecesr 
sities  of  those  who  required  issistanee  by  giving  it  in  labomr,  or 
affording  employment,  which  is  the  principle  of  the  act  of  Qaeen 
Elizabeth,  the  most  important  advantages  ^vould  be  gained.  They 
would  thus  benefit  those,  to  whom  they  afforded  relief,  noto^ly  by  the 
assistance  bestowed,  but  by  giving  habits  of  industry  ami  frugality 
and  furnishing  a  temporary  bountj,  enable  them  to  make  per- 
manent provision'  for  themselves.  By  giving  effect  to  the  opera* 
tion  of  Friendly  Societies,  individuals  would  be  rescued  firom  be- 
coming a  burthen  upon  the  public,  and  if  necessary,  be  enabled 
to  sufa«ist  upon  a  fund  which  Uieir  own  industry  contributed  to  raise. 
These  great  points  of  granting  relief  according  to  the  number  of 
children,  preventing  removals  at  the  caprice  of  the  parish  ofHeer,  and 
making  them  sub^be  to  Friendly  Societi^^  would  tend  in  a  veiy 
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UMBt  degree  to  remove  erery  complaint  to  which  the  present  partial' 
remedy  could  be  applied,  (meaning  Mr.  Whilbread'sbill  for  regulating^ 
the  wages  of  labourers).  Experieiice  has  already  shewn  how  much 
could  be  done  by  the  industry  of  children,  and  the  advantages  of 
early  employing  them  iu  such  branches  of  manufacture,  as  they  are 
capable  to  execute.  The  extension  of  schools  of  industry  was  also  an 
object  of  material  importance.  If  any  one  would  take  the  trouble 
to  compute  the  amount  of  all  the  earnings  of  the  children  who  are 
already  educated  in  this  manner,  he  would  be  surprised,  when  he  came 
ta  consider  the  weight,  which  their  support  by  their  own  labour  took 
Y>ff  the  counlry,  and  the  addition  which  by  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  and 
the  habit3  to  which  they  were  formed,  was  made  to  its  internal  opu- 
lence. The  suggestion  of  these  schools  was  originally  drawn  from 
Lord  Hale  and  Mr.  Locke,  and  upon  such  authority  he  had  tio  diffi-* 
cvlty  in  recommending  the  plan  to  .the  encouragement  of  the  kgisla- 
ture.  Much  might  be  ejected  by  a  plan  of  Ibis  nature,  susceptible  of 
constant  improvement.  Such  a  plan  would  convert  the  relief  granted 
to  the  poor  into  an  encouragement  to  industry,  instead  of  being,  as 
it  iabj  the  poor  laws,  a  premium  lo  idleness^  and  a  school  for  sloth  • 

And  the  plan  proposed  by  this  pamphlet  is  in  perfect  unison  with 
tile  sentknentsoiMr.  Pitt. 

*  I  will  here  subjoin  seme  extracts  from  the  regulations  from  the 
Castle  Bdeo  Friendly  Society,  eastablisfaed  ander  the  anspices  of 
Rowland  Rouhion,  Esq.  M.  P.  whose  spirited  example,  it  were  much 
to  be  wished,  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Great  Britain  woidd 
follow.  These  regulations  are  published  by  the  desire  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  condition,  and  increasing 
the  comfdrts  of  the  poor,  with  view  ato  facilitate  similar  estab- 
lihment^;  they  were  drawn  up  by  Michael  Scartb,  steward  of 
that  society,  and  stand  as  the  Jirst  article  in  the  first  vohune 
of  these  Valuable  reports. 

'  Extracts  from  the.  castle  Eden  fiiendly  socie^  regulations. 
Article  35:  'that  any  member  of  this  society,  wishing  to  make 
a  provision  for  bis  children,  under  12  years  of  age,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  saeh  of  them,  as  he  may  think  proper,  on  the  follow" 
ing  terms :  • 

**  If  under  foar  yeasof  age  when  admitted,  to  pay  4 J.  monthly 
for  such  child,  till  it  attain  12  years  of  age« 

'*  If  foi^  and  under  seven  years  when  admitted,  to  pay  Bd* 
monthly. 

*  *  If  sereir  and  under  ten  years  when  admitted  to  pay  2d. 
monthly.  * 

**  If  any  such  member  so  ontributing  jf|br  his  children,  shall 
die  and  leave  any  child  or  children,  under  12  years  of  age.  Is. 
a  week  shall  be  applied  out  of  the  funds  of  this  society,  towards  the 
maintenance  of  such^child  so  contributed  for,  till  it  attains  the  age 
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cf  12  T-'..':;   but  li.'j  i!.i'i  "'     {  p»^  *■  '  to  any  benefit   onlesfl 

fi:!t''rtu  .\i';i\  lit!  icr  VJcu  ::'J/:' iv.->Tisi"  ;  •  re  ^ch  member's  death; 
aiiil  ajiy  iiituibur  cli'.s.ii^  to  c'/.ti-^utr  .  t-blc  the  suids  above 
mentlohc  \  sl^all  be  <iiljwf  d  to  iU*  i,o  ;  :..id,  in  that  case,  the 
childicn  ]»hali  be  eutiUvU  to  double  alhmauce,  in  case  of  the 
fathci^s  death,  as  atoirsaid.*  It  is  hrre  obserred  io  a  Dote, 
that  the  const ribiitions  for  children  may  be  thought  rather  kNr, 
in  proportion  to  the  sum  to  be  paid,  but  the  chance  of  the 
child  dying  in  its  fathecs  life  time,  or  afterwards  under  12  years/ 
and  also  the  great  probability  of  the  father's  living,  are  to  be 
calculated.  But  even  supposing  the  contirbution  (o«be  too  low. 
It  is  a  very  useful  application  of  the  fund.  When  the  capital 
of  a  friendly  society  admits  of  it^  or  the  father's  earning 
enable  him  to  subscribe  for  one  or  more  of  his]  childreii, 
such  a  laudahls  spirit  in  him  should  be  encouraged ;  and  though  I 
mentioned  in  a  former'  part  of  this  treatise,  that  apprentices 
could  not  be  expected  to  subscribe,  as  they  earned  nothing, 
yet  if  it  happens  that  lads  bound  apprentices  are  already  memben 
their  subscriptions  should,  certainly,  be  continued, 

*  I  shall  now  "insert  an  account  of  the  contributions  paid  by 
^e  subscribers  to  the  Castle  Eden  Society,  as  well  as  of  the  plan 
of  annuities'  to  persons  advaoctd  in  years.  Article  15,  pigs 
16,  rule  of  the  society:  '  that^  the  funds  of  this  society  riiaUbe 
in  the  nature  of  shares  amongst  its  members  for  the  time  beiog* 
and  the  sum  to  be  contributed  and  paid,  ^by  each  member,  fttfv 
or  in  respect  of,  each  single  share  in  the  said  society,  shall  b# 
after  the  following  rates :  (that  is  tossy),' 
Age$ui  AdmissioH. 


If  the  member  be  under 
If  above  22    and  under 
M         


24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

31 

32 

33 

84 

35 

36 

37 


22  yeay* 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
{39 


.       1.0 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 


I* 
n 

5 

I' 

7 
8 

H 
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Ages  ojt  Admission*  Per  Month        f 

s    d. 

» •.  1    9J 

.-...  110^ 

1  lOJ 

t I  10§ 

1  11 

1  ill 

2    0 

*  Each  member  cuider  45,  may  pay  for  as  many  shares  as  he 
fiileases,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  proportionable  relief.  .  It  is  also 
one  of  the  re^iilatioos  of  the  Castle  £den  society,  that  if  any  per« 
son  above  the  age  of  22,  who  shall  be  admitted  a  member  of  this  socU 
ety,  shall  be  desirous  of  being  put  apon  the  same  footing  in  [loint  of 
monthly  contributions,  as  if  he  had  been  admitted  a  member  under 
that  age,  he  shall  only  contribute  the  sum  of  \s  per  month  during 
his  life,  if  such  person  do  pay  on  admission,  or  at  the  next  monthlj 
.rneeting  afteniards,  a  gross  sum,  according  to  his  age,  for  each  share 
he  may  chuse  to  take  :  that  is  to  say. 

Ages  at  Admission,  Per  Month, 

£    s.    d. 

If  abote  22  and  under  23  years •* 

23 24 


24 25 

25 26 

26 27 

27  ........  28 

28 29 

29 aor 

30 31 

31 32 

32 33 

;J3 34 

34 35 

85 36 

86 37 

37 38 

88 39 

89 40 

40 41 

41  ........42 

42 43 

43 44 

44 45 

45 46 


0  6 

0 

0  10 

0 

015 

0 

1  0 

0 

I  5 

0 

1  10 

• 

1  15 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  6 

0 

2  12 

0 

2  18 

0 

3  4 

a 

3  10 

0 

3  18 

0 

4  G 

0 

4  14 

0 

5  2 

0 

5  10 

0 

6  0 

0 

6  10 

0 

7  0 

0 

7  10 

0 

8  0 

0 

8  10 

0 

The  funeral  expences  of  the  members  are  ajso  made  op  in  the  cas-* 
tie  Eden  society,  in  the  followiniR^  manner,  which  1  think  might  be 
idopted  by  other  friendly  societies  with  advantage,  where  the  cir- 
'ttinstauces  of  th»  contributors^  and  thtir  Bombers  admit  of  it,  tie* 
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each  m#nb«r  t#  pay  sixpence  for  each  sharo»  or  threepeace  for  each 
half  sharcy  to  which  he  may  be  a  contributor,  on  the  necease  of  every 
Member  for  whose  funeral  the  society  shall  have  any  disbuismenU  to 
make. 

'  The  monthly  ntributions  continue  for  life,  and  may  be  paid  in 
advance  for  three  months ;  aud  if  a  member  8h9uld  die  before  the 
expiration  of  th<i  term,  a  pniportionable  part  shall  be  refonded  to  his 
widow»  or  legal  representative.  . 

*  There  is  a  reflation  also,  which  wonld  be  worth  the  attention  of 
paiocbial  committeet ;  which  is,  that  when  the  monthly  contribn- 
lioiis,  fines,  and  all  other  sums,  shonld  amonnt  to  20/.  the  half  should 
be  invested  in  the  public  funds,  or  placed  out  to  interest  on  real  or 
personal  tecmity,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  stewards,  directors,  and 
coMiaittee,  by  some  writing  under  their  hands,  it  will  surprize  many, 
to  he  told,  that  500/.  at  5  per  cent  compound  interest,  will  amount  to 
64»W0/L  in  a  century*  and  to  upwards  of    a  million  in   160  yean* 
Fiom  this  the  reader  will  of  course  form  an  id^  that  the  principle  of 
accuolmulation  of  the  funds  of  Friendly  Societies  being  strictly  ad- 
adhered  to,  will  enable  the  committees  to  encrcase  the  allowances  in 
case  of -sickness  or  infirmity,  and  that  the  fund  itself  may  become  so 
isnrga,  as  from  its  interest  entirely  to  do  away  all  necessity  of  any 
pariah  rate,  even  thei  quotas  to  county  rates,  and  the  relief  of  soldiers 
and  mibttamen's  wives,  and  the  casualties  incident  to  parochial  ex- 
pences,  might  be  defrayed  out  of  the  interest  of  these  funds  in  process 
of  time. 

*  The  following  are  the  benefits  in  sickness  to  vdiich  the  memben 
•f  the  Gastlt  Eden  Friendly  Society  aro  entit|ed!for  each  share,  and  » 
in  proportion  for  each  hali  share  .- — to  six  ^hillings  a  week  when  coa- 
fined  in  bed,  or  to  the  house,  and  incapable  of  performing  any  kind  of 
work  ;— end  to  three  shillings  a  week  when  he  is  able  to  labour  in 
any  degree,  so  to  continue  until  he  can  follow  his  usual  occupatioiu 
It  19  olwerved  in  a  note  to  the  substance*  of  this  article,  that  the  al- 
lowince  m  sickness  is  about  one  thicd  higher  than  Dr.  Price's  calcu- 
latioA  :  bat  by  the  rides  of  this  society,  members  receiving  aid  from  it 
insifkness,  are  debarred  from  annuities  for  the  same  shares,  and  oo 
account  this  allowance  may  be  afforded/ 

*The  sum  of  five  pounds  for  each  share,  and  fifty  shillings  for  eadi 
Uf  share,  shall  be  paid  at  the  death  of  each  member  to  his  widow ; 
crif  no  widow,  to  any  perstm  appointed  by  him  in  writing  to  receive 
the  same  ;  and  if  none  be  appointed,  then  to  his  legal  representativnL 
Bvit  the  steward,  directors,  and  coounittee,.  shaU,  ^theychuse,  have 
liberty  to  expend  two  guineas  of  such  allowance  upob  the  expeaces 
of  the  funeral  of  the  deceased,  A  provision  for  the  funeral  of  each 
member  being  appointed  by  the  17th  article,  it  would  be  better  that 
the  option  of  the  two  guineas  be  not  left  to  them  in  case  there  be  f 
v^idow  Off  children,  but  l^e  whole  of  the  share  either  left  to  her,  o 
applied  by  the  stewards  towards  educating  and  clothing  the  cfaihiie* 
or  putting  them  out  as  apprentices. 

•Tho  widow  of  a  member  of  the  Castie  Eden  Seciety;  whp  shs 
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hare  die4  after  haTin^  '^'  retributed  to  the  f and  for  fifteen  years,  for 
any  number  of  shaj-es  t^r  half  shares,  without  haTic§f  receivea  an 
annuity  or  any  other  relief  fron  thit  society^  shall,  if  she  baa  Deen 
niarri»d  to  him  for  eue  year,  be  entitled  to  claim  and  receive,-  dnriDf; 
.  the  time  she  may  contioiie  his  widow,  a  clear  annuity  of  four  pounds 
a  year  for  £ach  whole  share,  and  half  that  sum  for  each  half  shai»«> 
In  case  snch  mrmber  shall  die  without  leaving  a  weadow,  but  l«a«- 
ing  an  ordhan  child  or  children,  under  the^  age  of  ^twelve  years,  the 
-like  annuity  tii^aW  he  applied  for  such  child  %f^bildrcn*s  benefit,  at 
soch  times  and  in  such  a  manner  as  the  steward,  directcMrs,  and  coio- 
mittee  shall  think  proper,  until  the  yoimgest  of  such  children  shall 
obtain  the  ao^e  of  twelve  years. 

*  To  thiiS  24ih  article  a  nota  is  added,  that  this  allowance  to  tiidows 
and  orplians  of  four  pounds  a  year  on  each  share  on  which  the  mem- 
ber shall  have  received  no  benefit  after  subscribing  for  fifteen  yeara, 
is  a  great  icdncement  not  to  claim  benefit  vvhen  in  sickness  when  it 
nrhsn  it  is  possible  to  av^id  it,  which  will  thereby  swell  the  imdf 
enq  enable  it  to  make  good  tbe  payment 

*  And  each  woniui  belonging  to  the  Castle  Eden  Society,  after 
having  contributed  for  fifteen  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an 
annuity  of  four  pounds  a  year  for  each  share,  after  attaining  the  age 
of  fifty  years ;  and  she  unti}l  she  attains  the  age  of  sixty  years,  to 
he  paid  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  25th  article,  for  the  payment 
of  annuitiee  to  commence  at  sixty  years  of  age.  It  is  here  remarked^ 
that  women  are  allowed  to  receive  an  asnuity  ten  years  sooner  tfaa& 
ipen,  in  eonseqvence  of  their  not  receiving  in  sickness,  and  of  the 
wh^  of  their  contributions  being  sunk  at  their  death,  without  the 
payments  of  annuities  to  their  widowers  or  orphan  ebildren.  If  they 
were  not  to  receive*  any  annuity  untill  they  were  60  years  of  age» 
▼ery  few  men  would  contribute  for  their  wives. 

*  Tbe  25th  article  provides,  that  if  the  members  of  this  society, 
of  or  above  50  years  of  age.  who  in  sickness,  or  infirmity  shall 
prefer  an  annuity  to  weekly  payments,  shall  be  entitled  to  claim  and 
Teceive  progressive  annuities,  as  follows : 

Jge.  An  Annuity  of 

£  s.  4. 
If  60  and  under  70  years  •  •  6  0  0 

70     8^  •  •  8  0  0 

80     90  ..  10  0^0 

M  or  upwards         •  •  •  •  12  0  0 

*  These  annuities  to  continue  during  the  natural  lives  or  membefv 
entititied  to  them. 

'  A  sum  Qif  money,  not  exceeding  10/.  nor  less  than  5/.  is  also 
lent  by  to  this  society  to  any  of  the  members  for  the  purpose  of 
puchasring  a  cow,  on  his  giving  a  promissory  note,  signed  br 
himseK  and  two  respectable  householders,  for  the  repayment,  with 
interest,  by  instalments  at  the  rate  of  2$.  a  week,  or  such  other 
lata  as  msf  he  agreed  open. 
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*  Tfcere  are  also  excellent  rpgulatioxu  to  prerent  franda  or  impo* 
intions,  mltors  being^  appointed  to  attend,  and  see  the  sick  ni»'  -  ert 
and  certify  their  condition  to  the  sti^ward,  and  their  allowaiK  >^  te 
4bem.  And  with  r(:?pect  to  absent  roeQibers,  ^cerOficaCirs  ajK  nx^uired 
to  be  j;>rod*iced,  signtd  by  the  pbyaiciap,  surgeon,  minister,  Hta-*  h- 

%  Murdens  or  oversetrs  of  the  pariah  or  place^  where  the  meuin^ 
naj  reside.* 

Thesocif^rat  Castle  Eden,  extends  to  their  parishes,  and  it  under 
the  direetiiA  of  the  principal  persons  resident  within  them  ;  aud  the 
vectors,  curates,  and  resident  Magistrates  art  appointed  Trustees,  fo^ 
the  funds  of  the  society  :  and  their  functions  heve  some  resemblaKce 
with  thoae  of  the  parochial  or  district  connections. 

The  above  extracts  will  shew  that  the  improvements  proposed,  by 
our  au^r,  in  Friendlj  Societies,  arc  not  visionaiy,  but  supported 
i>y  facts,  we  wish  every  success  to  this  laudable  'underiaking  and 
eoadude,  on  the  words  of  Mr.  Colquouhon, 

^  A  well '  regulated  system,  jndiciously  pcomiilgated  under  tb« 
aanction  of  ji^overnment,  would  \  ork  wimdt'xs  in  promotiug  provident 
and  careful  habits  amons^st  the  laboming  people,  which  is  indeed 
what  is  principally  wanted  to  eimeliorate  Uicir  condition,  and  to  rea- 
der them  happy  and  comfortable  ;  :uid  perbdpv«i  tlirough  no  other  nw- 
dium,  will  it  be  po?r.ib]e  to  establish  a  hedge  or  barrier  against  the 
niisfartunes  of  indigence. 

**  We  live  in  aa  age  wlien  insurances  npon  coatiogenciea  am  ramify- 
ing in  all  directions,  and  we  have  seen  in  the  operations  of  the  singiDf 
fund,  that  inestimable  prop  to  the  national  credit,  by  what  lapid 
strides  large  capitals  may  be  mads  to  accumulate;  if  placed  under  a 
proper  guidance.  Supposing  such  a  guidance  to  exist,  and  that 
3,500,000  of  the  labourers,  •  handicrafta,  mechanics,  and  inferior 
tradesmen  in  England,  were  to  place  in  this  d^osit,  (meaning  thtt 
of  Friendly  SocieiLes)  oh  an  avera^^e,  only  three  shillings  and  four 
pence  a  niontb,  extending  from  one  abiUing  to  ten,  according  to 
their  circumstances,  the  aggregate  would  amount  to  seven  miUiont 
sterling  a  year.  Oftlje  seven  millions,  supposing  five  sufficient  in 
each  year  for  the  contini^encies  which  would  arise,  and  the  remaiaing 
two  millions  to  accunmlatr  a&  a.  capital,  what  would  be  the  rmolt 
in  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  capital  would  unquestionably  ba 
imm^niie,  an  encouragement  would  be  held  out  to  provident  habits, 
which  would  gire  a  mtw  charaoter  to  tha  mass  of  tbo  peoj^e. 

*  I  answer  to  tl)o:se  pcrs^ins  who  would  object  to  me  the  im- 
practicability  .of  the  plan  1  propose,  I  shall  reply  by  another  quoi. 
tation /rom  the  same  works,  page  122.  '  Diificulties-wiU  no  doubt 
occ;ur  in  carrying  such  a  scheme  into  ^xicution  ;  but  where  is  the 
difficulty  which  has  not  bten  overcome,  when  the  pressures  of  the 
nation  re4uirc(i  the  (.-xeition  of  the  geoioa  and  talents  of  statesmen 
to  procure  revenues  which  could  not  hava  been  supposed  a  few  yew 
back  to  have  been  pmcticabU.* 
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Abt.  11.  —  A  .^Ih'JU  sketch  of  Paris;  o^,  some  account  of  the 
French  capital,  in  its  improved  state,  since  1802.  By  a  Visitox* 
Octave,  rp.  100.4s.     lU' Baldwin,  1814. 

•As  we  are,  really,  unequal  to  form  an  opinion  of  this  book  of  trarels 
we  beg  our  readers  to  jud^e  for  t!:  jmselvcs. 

•  Bnt  it  is  not  one  play-hou^  only  that  c*tches  the  liviugr  manners 
waA  alludes  to  all  that  ia  passing,  and  that  has  pasi..u,  on  the  national 
•lafK  jp  lantl,  the  actc  at  tLe  Varieties,  gave  offence,  in  treating 
the  i^i-esi'ient  de£  Cai.tons  d<  la  Suisse  too  jocosely,  and  n^istakinj 
bim,  t«  thfc  ^reat  d(:iig:ht  of  his  audience,  for  a  Chinese,  as  asking,  on  • 
his  appf  arinjf  as  President  des  Cantons,  "  Qui  est  ce  Chinois  la  f* 
from  that  aimnent  e^ery  thing,  in  dress  and  habit,  mannar  and  air 
becan.c  Cliintij. 

On  die  thirtieth  of  July  came  out  La  Iloiiter<ePans,ouLe9  AIlaBS 
et  Venaas.    .The  road  to  Paris,  or  the  Goers  and  Comei-s,  in  one  act^ 
«n  rau  devilles,  or  sisig-song.     The  scene  is  laid  at  an  inn   on   the 
road,  a  short  distance,  of  three  leagues,  or  about  ciglit  raile$  and  a 
pnarter from  Paris.     The  stage  represents  the  inside  of  th&  court? 
yard  of  the  Jleur-dc-Lis  Inn,  which  is  on  the  actor's  right;  in  front 
are  tables  under  a  treUice  ;  to  tbe  Iclt  is  a  lamp- post,  to  Tvhich  ia 
BQap<fDded  a  reveri^'rrt:    in  tho  court  are  two  gates  opposite  each 
other.     The  inn  is  kept  by  Marg  iret,  the  widow  Lr.  France.    The  first 
character  is  Viuccbi,  a  (u^iict  trow  Paris,  with   e:[traGrdinary  dis- 
Ipaiches,  who  is  in  a  veolent  hurry  to  be  served,  cails  lustily  about  him 
aad  curses  tbe  waiter  for  stopping  the  king's  mtsseuger,  when  Mar* 
pret  comes  out,  and  asks  him  how  long  he  has  been  so  zealous  in 
kit  Majesty's  service,  and  tells  iam  in  a  pointed  vaudeville,  that  she 
remembered  him  on  the  road,  when  he  made  short  steps,  and  long 
meals  ;  that  the  trade  ef  a  messenger  is,  no  dottb>,  a  hard  fatiguing^ 
occupation,  but  the  way  to  soften  it  is  d'etre  courier  sans  courir. 
**  Fob,  poh,"  says  Vincent,  *<  you  are  tallying  ef  last  year,  now  ©ut  of 
date,  the  times  are  niuch  altered ;''  then  he  sir.gs  to  the  same  tune  aa 
Margaret's  :  "  When  I  was  the  bearer  of  laws  that  bit  hard  every 
individual,  1  was  the  messenger  of  sorrow,  I  then  went  a  snails  pace ; 
but  now  I  carry  the  dispatches  of  a  wise  and  just  prince,  if  (  did  sot  ' 
gallop,  1  shoukl  k.'.-^p  the  unfortunate  lingeriug  in  their  misery.     I 
remember  full  well,  whi'-n  I  brought  the  news  of  the  geiierU  peace^ 
with  a  branch  of  olives  in  my  bat,  full  d^  tossed  in  a  habit  of  ceremony, 
a  dew  whip  in  my  hand,  flic  floe,  Jiic  fir.c,  all  the  way,  I  rode  sixty 
posts  in  thTrly^six  hours,  sod  by  the  blesains:^  ef  God,  only  killeli 
five  horst  s.**     A  ftor  some  farther  dialogue  of  tht*  s'^t.art  kiiid^  in  \v-hich 
he  admires  Mar^arefa  sign  as  the  emblem  of  innbcence,  and  the 
hearts  of  Henry,  Leuis,  the  good  kin^s  of  Fnnce.  and  Idls  7ier  that 
he  sighs  ai  he  gallops  witli  1  've  of  her  be  iind  h>;a,  ani  rides  eH^» 
parodying  Bcilcau*s  Horace: 

L*anioinr  nrante  ea  ercu  pe,  ft  ptl  >pe  « vcc  m  o*  • 
fifa^  calk  after  him,  ^^  DoiiH  kill  pir  h).si  f>r  um.    hi  sto  s    ta 
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answer,  *•  You  are  a  wicked,  good  for  nothing  womati:'*  *'And  joa/* 
vbe  rejoins,  '*  the  only  one  that  says  so.** 

SCEKE  111. 

Margaret  Mona.  de  Cadiac,  a  gasconading  solicitor,  who  wondeis 
his  carnage  is  not  arriTed,  pretends  to  be  on  his  way  to  court,  to  coin 
gratulate  the  king.  Margaret  asks  him  whist  wine  he*ll  b^e;  he 
calls  for  a  glass  of  water,  tells  M.  that  he  is  a  bachelor,and  kiises  her 
hand,  when  Madame  Cadiac  Comes  uoexpectedly  upon  him  reproa- 
ehes  him  with  his  infidelity,  and  adds  *'  It  was  for  this  then  you  left 
the  boat,  la  patache.''  Thit)  blows  him  up  with  Murgaret :  *'  What' 
•ays  she  '*  is  this  the  carnage  that  you  are  g«ing  to  court  in."  '  It 
is,**  says  he,- "  by  order  of  my  physician,  who  Iprescribes  kt 
coche  d'eau  as  good  for  the  digestion,  in  order  to  assist  a  week  fSUh 
mach.*  Madame  Cadiac,  a  has  bleu,  coplains  bitterly  of  beiaf 
left  in  the  lurch,  like  Diana  in  Ihe  island  of  Naxos,  and  fails 
llpracefully  into   an  arm-chair  in    a  fainting  fit. 

*  In  the  fifteenth  scene  Milord  and  Milady  come  npon  tftt 
stage  who  are  welcomed  by  the  hostess  with  a  remark  on  Ae 
length  of  time  since  she  has  seen  any  English.  Milord  ad 
Mikdv  amuse  the  parterre  and  boxes  exceedingly  with  his  bad 
French  and  her  English  veil.  Milord  says,*  gire  me  a  beef-steak.* 
Milady  praises  every  thing  French,  la  soupe  de  Jena,  le  baM 
d'Austerlitz,  et  la  xreme  de  Meringue ;  and  they  both  jain  ia 
admiring  the  lily,  and  rejoice  that  during  its  es^ile  of  twentf 
^aars  from  its  native  land,  Albion  M'as  the  happy  conservataiy 
Irtkere  it  found  shelter  from  the  storm.     Milady  sings. 

Qaand  on    Toulut  Tesilc    de  la  teriT, 

Pendant  riogt  ans  d*uR  c  age  ennemi, 

AlbiMi  fut  l^heureuse  leriv, 

Ou  le  lyi  tFonvoit  un'abri. 
Whrd  cries,  *  Goddem — ^vive  la  paix  !'     Milady  observes-*'  !%• 
'  French  and  English  were  always    near  enough   to  sake  hands.* 

SCENE  XVIII. 

FoIviQe  jnst]  come  from  Paris — ^Margaret  asks  him — '  What  news 
ftrem  Paris  ?'  FoL  « The  Dog  of  Montargis  at  his  fifty-seventh 
Bight.'  Marg. '  that  all?'  Foi '  there  are  charactures  of  Napoleon 
<m  the  thirtieth  of  March,  the  day  before  the  Allies  entered, 
looking  at  the  Aifiches  des  Theatres,  on  which  are  annaunced  for 
ibat  evening,  Les  Evenemens  Imprevus. 

LsTartnflPe. 

La  demiere  Representation  du  Valen  Maitre. 

Jjb  Tyran  Corrig^.  , 

.   Les  GaiRtoes  de  la  Fortune; 

l4i  Revanche  forc^. 

Cambaceres  at  sa  snitesortaal  par  la  porta  de  derraie. 

Uncochon  Angloise  de  18  Louis,  qui  ne  vaut  pas  un  Napoletfi*' 

Mar^.  *  If  Paris  ba  so  amusing,  why  did  you  leave  it?' 
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**  *lf   there  had  been  nothing  but  woinen  I  should  ntt    haiw 

left  ity  but  imfortnnatelj  it  is  crowded  with  the  enrious,  the  jea-' 

Ions,  and  the    discontented,    wicked  >}ournali8t8,  and    importnnate 

creditors,  which  last  hare,  detennined  ipe  to  visit  foreign  parts.* 

N.  B.  The  Dog  of  Montargis  alluded  to  is  a  play  da  theatre  de 
ilia  Gaite,  founded  on  a  story  mentioned  by  Olivier  de  la  March* 
in  his  Treatise  on  Duels,  1437. 

Julius  Scaliger  de  Exercitatione,  fol.  272.  edit.  1557. 

Belle  Forest — Histories  Prodigieuses.  Claude  Expilly  dans  sain 
Plaidoyer  sur  Tedit  des  Duels,  p.  843. 

Bernard  de  Montfoucon  Monumens  de  la  Monarchie  Fran^aise, 
torn.  iii.  p.  70. 

Marc  da  Wilson  Sieur  de  la  Colombiere  dans  le  yraio  Theatc* 
d'Honneur,   etde  Chevalerie,  edit.     1648.  torn.  iii.  p.  600. 

St.  Noiz  Essais  Ili^toriqae  sur  Paris,  edit.  1778«  torn.  iii. 
p.  181. 

p  Sainte    Palaye,    31  emoires   sir    TAncienne   Chevalerie,  tow,   iii* 
337. 


Awtm  S.^-Primum  Mobile  with  Theses  of  the  theory,   tind  canons 
for  practice :  wherein    is    demonstrated   from   Astronomical  and  ' 
Philosophical     principles,     the  nature  and  extent  of  celestial  in* 
flux    upon  the  mental  faculties  and  corporeal  affections  of  man- 
containing  the  most  rational  and  best  approved  mode  of  direo* 
ion,  both  in  zodiac  and  munda,  exemplined  inthirty  remarkable 
nativities,  of  the  most  eminent  men    in  Europe,    according' to 
Ihe  principles  of  the  author,  laid  down  in  his  '  Celestial  Phiioeoi^y«'  . 
Originally  written  in  Latin,  b^^Didacus  Placidus  de  Titus,' oiatbe* 
matician  to  His  Serene  Highness  Leopold  William    Archdnke  of 
Austria.    The  whole  carefully  translated,  and  correctedfrom  the  be«t 
Latin  editions,  illustrated  with  notes  and  an  appendix,  contaimnif 
«everal  useful  additions  to  the  work.     By  John  Cooper,  teacfacsr 
•f  Ihe    mathematics.     Pp.  402.    Davis.  1814. 
Judicial  Astrology  is   no  longer  studied  as  a  science  in  civilised 
countries :  this  new  version  of  a  very  old  work  is  a  well  arranged  ' 
and  elaborate  system  of  the  exploded  hypothesis;  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  curious  relic  of  ancient  literature,  from  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  to  the  16th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

Note.— bd.  signifies  bound — ^h.  bd.  half-bound — sd.  sewad^^ 
The  rest  are,  with  few  (exceptions,  t»  boards,  ed.  signifies  edi^^ 
iionr^^ed,n€wedition% 


Ab«rnethy*s  (John,  F.  R.  S.)  i orgical 
Okifrratioiii,  Fart  II.  od  Diseases  re- 
•ambliBf  Syphilis,  and  on  Diseases  of 
the  Uretha,  third  edit.  8to.6s. 
*     Alpine  Sktchen^   in   a  short  tour, 


troQgh  parts  of  Holland,  Flandex^ 
Franee,  Savoyt  Switzerland,  and  Ger* 
many,  during  the  summer  of  1814, 
by  a  member  of  the  UniTcrsity  ei' 
Oxford  8T0.89, 
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bctt  HUtoriARSffortfae-uM  of  Schools, 
new  ei.  12ibo.    4ii.  6d. 

Hojpg'i  (Jamcf)'  Queen's  Wako,  a 
Le  reudary  Poem,  third  cd .  8vo.     1  iti. 

Hnntinjfford'*  (Heiircus,  L.  L.  B.) 
Pioriari  Caraum  joxta  Kncmplar  Hey- 
viaiittia  at  Lezicou  PiDdaiicucn,  8yo. 
11.  10s. 

Paittaii   Lexicon  Piit- 
daricirn  8vo.    12s. 

Lawt(u»'s  (Hugh,  Esq.)  Poems,  royal 
4to.    11.6. 

l^ttfr(.0  to  I^>Td  Lirerpool  ^  the. 
prf>br.'»W  ctkct  of  a  cjre.it  reduction  of 
Corn  J*rK 'S  by  Importntion  ;  the  .St*te 
and  ''s  cr''<ntoi*i;  and  of  debtor*  and 
Ci*«'  1  i  :'"^  }  fc  gr .  nc-  ^al,  8 vo.     3g.- 

i.f»,  Rul-    f,  T«ino,    3s. 

7.}t'*i^ov.'»  C  ♦  iV'  "J'tj)  Travdsand  Voy* 
WLfi^Q^  tpr-Mifh  Evrtipe,  Asia,  and  AtVira, 
for  mil  'U'\u  Y-^ars,  twelfth  ed.  Svo.  12«. 

Loiid' 1  ''The)  Tataloguc  of  books 
with  their  s.zt-s  and  piices.  1814.  8to. 
"Ss-halfbd. 

Loo  Winn,  Horst,  Reea,  Q^rnie,  and 
Browu*s  Grneral  CataloK^ue  of  valuable 
and  rare  v\d  books.  Pari  III.  which  con- 
tains the  Classes  of  faaetisp,  or  books  of 
wit  and  drolU'17,  hunionr  and  fancy  ^ 
mafric,  witchcnifr, ^c.    Is.  6d. 

Mceke  (Mrs.)  Spanish  campaifn,  a 
Novel,  3  ro\ .  12tno.    ISs. 

Merriinan's  (Samuel^  Itf.  D.)  Synopsis 
of  the  rarious  kind  of  difficult  Parturi- 
tiov,  second  ed.  l2nio.    6s. 

M'Phairs  (Rev.  WiUi^m)  Great 
Thiogrs  which  the  Lard  hrth  done  for 
us,  a  sermon  preached  in  the  Scotch 
Church  at  Rotterdaiu,  on  the  day  of 
Thanksgiving  for  a  General  Peace,  8vo 
)s.  sd. 

Modem  Dunciad,  a  Satire,  with 
notes.  Biographical  and  Critical,  fools- 
cap.   5s.  Q&. 

Nutf s  complete  Confectioiier  7th  ed. 


by  J .  J.  MaeKet,  ISmo.    fc.  63.  h.  W. 

Observations  on  Objects  iotei^iaf 
to  the  Bii^lands  of  Scotland,  part«*- 
larly  to  Ivemess    and  ^Ivertietis^hir 
8vo.     9b. 

Orton's  (Job) Dterourwi oaPncticat 
Subjects,  n.  ed .  8vo.    9s. 

Parry's  (C.  H.  M.D.  F.R.8)  Cwset 
of  Tetanus  and  R[abic«  Contagiosa,  or 
Canine  Hydroobia,  9vo.    Us- 

Persia  a  Poem-  with  note^,  8vo.    3*- 

Powcrs  (Alexander)  New  Ortbofrr*- 
phical  Exercises,  with  the  coirect  Or- 
thoepby  of  every  word^  12mo.    *.  M- 

Rccluse  of  Norway,  (The  )  by^Misa 
Aiua  Maiia  Porter,  4  vols.  ISaui. 
11.4s.  ' 

Rncordi  of  a  noble  Family,  by  iane 
Harvv,^  vols.  12nio.     18».     , 

Roberts  TMrs  )  Dutv*  a  taoveL  3  vols. 

Rose  and  Emily,  Sketches  df  Youth,. 
12ino.    6a.dd.  hd. 

Sfrahairs  Pearl  Bible,  smallest  ever 
printed.  18a.<«— in  silk  19s  — ired  moioa- 
Co  11.49. 

Survryor*s  Guide  (The)  being  a  ami 
pkte  p^reefory  to  the  Appointment  aod 
Dischargee  of  that  Office,  4 to.    39..  * 

Tardy*s  (L'Abhe)  Explanatory  Piti». 
noynciog  iMctionary,  ia  Ffetidi  and 
Ea^lish,  a  n.  e^.  ISmo.    78.  l^. 

Thomson^s  (John,  M.-D.)  Phanna* 
ropoeiaa  of  the  London,  Edinburgh 
Hxod  Dublin  Colle^vs,  translated  infv 
Enjiflish,  with  an  Appendix,  8vo.    8s. 

Ti*an  suctions.  Medico  Cirurgical, 
by  the  Medical  and  Chirurgicai  Socie- 
ty, with  plates,  8vo.     18«. 

Vossiu's  (£.  J.  Key)  to  Chanhaad'a 
Exercises,  being  a  rorrect  translatioa 
of  the  various  Exercises  contaioed  ia 
that  Book,  third  cd.  12mo.    4s.  bd. 

Midsworth^  (WiHiam)  Excursioiii 
4to.    21.  2s. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  hare  rec«ived  Mr.  Geor^^e  Frederick  Bushy's  oommaDicatioDfl 
respecting  his  intended,  lecture,  on  a  work  speedily  to  be  published, 
under  the  title  of -*  Junius  Discavered.''  "We  lament  that  we  cAnnof 
intert  so  interest] ns:  an  article;  but  will  bevciygladto  review  the 
workwh  en  published. 

L  B .  Ps.  communication  may  he  bad  of  our  publisher. '  Tfaa  work 
wbidi  he  reviewed  had  been  alreadjT noticed  by  us.  > 

X*  Q.  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  this  number,  but  hi»' 
favour  shall  meet  with  due  attentiou. 
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ISERIJSS  THE  FOURTH. 


No.  VI*  DECEMdEft,  19U.         '   Vol.  Vll. 

.  ^ • — ' 

Abt.  ll— Quorrelf  of  Amhart.:  or  soou^Meaoin  for  o«r  Literary 
Hutory,  inchidiiii^  Specimens  of  Comroveny,  to  tbe  leigQ  of  EhsBfg^ 
both,    fiy  the  Author  of  Calamitiea  of  Anthon.  Stolk  QotaTO* 
,  Pp.  a08, 316, 320.    Vumy.    1^14. 

Our  author  has  founded  this  work  on  the  agsumptioi^ 
of  my  Lord  Bacon,  whose  quotation  sayd....'  The  use  and 
end  of  this  work  I  do  not  so  much  design  for  curiosity,  ot 
catisfaction  ot'  those  that  are  the  lovers  of  leartiin|^  ;  but 
cfaie&y  for  a  more  g^ate  and  serious  purpose  ;  which  is,  that 
it  wiU  make  learned  men  wise  in  the  use  and  administratioii 
of  learning.^ 

We  view  it  then  as  a  collection  of  classic  anecdotes,  fronl 
which  our  literary  history  maybe  compiled.  These  Quarrek 
of  Authors  do  not  resemble  the!  memorable  quarrels  of 
Physicians  in  Gil  Bias,.  They  are  not  quarrels  recited 
with  k  a  view  to  excite  impertinent  mirth,  or  to  provoke! 
marked  contempt  ;  they  are  not  designed  to  wound  tbo 
literary  character^  but  to  chasten  it.  ^ 

The  arrows  of  wit  are  too  frequently  winged  with  ridicul% 
when  shot  from  the  bow  of  criticism ;  and,  sometfanes  witk 
the  venom  of  malignity.'  *  Rivalry^  begets  calunmy,  engen* 
ders  evil  prepossessions,  and  dierishes  jealousy  and  hatred* 
By>expo8ing,  our  ^author  aims  to  correct  these  uiuastconT* 
elusions  ;  and  he  has  chosen  literary  eontroversv»  as  host 
suited  to  illustrate  principle....to  pourtray  obaraeW...«or  to 
Investigate  causes. 

CaiT.  IUy.  Vol  VII.  J>fc.  1814.  9  N 
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*  I  hare  always/  he  continues, '  coniidered  ao  author  as 
a  human  being,  who  possesses,  at  onee,  two  sorts  of  liTes.*.. 
the  inteUectucU,  and  the  vufgar.  In  his  books,  we  trace  the 
history  of  his  mind  ;  and^  in  his  actions,  that  of  human 
nature.  It  is  this  combination  which  interests  the  philoso* 
pher  and  man  of  feeling  :  it  provides  the  richest  materials 

*  for  reflection  ;  as  w^ll  as  those  original  details,  which  open 
the  constituent  principles  of  man.  Johnson^s  passien  for  lite- 
rary history,  and  his  great  knowledge  of  thehuma*  heart,  in- 
spired,  at  onoe,  the  first  and  the  finest  model  in  this  class  of 
composition.  Our  author  proceeds  to  analyie  the  philosoph j 
of  literary  history  in  his  prefaice,  and,  then,  introduces, us  to 
Warburton. 

*  The  name  of  WiaauaTON  is  mara  familiar  to  us  than  hm 
works :  -thus  was  it  early,  thus  it  continues,  and  thus  it  will  b^ 
with  posterity  !  The  cause  may  be  worth  our  inquiiy.  Nor  is  tiiere^ 
iafhewbala  compass  of  our  htfsraiy  histoiy,  a  charaelcr  JBore  in* 
samctiTs  for  its  greatness  and  its  tailores ;  aoae  SMire  adapted  Is 
aacita  our  curiosity,  and  which  can  more  completely  gratify  it.* 


At  an  early  period  of  life,  Warburton  if  as  the  arti^fed 
clerk  of  an  attorney  in  an  bbseure  provincial  town.  Ha 
was,  afterwards,  a  wine  merchant  in  the  Borough,  and  crept 
into  notice,  as  tfie  orator  of  a  disputing  club.  But  in  aD 
bis  shapes,  says  our  author;  he  was  still  keen  in  Eterarr 
pursuits,  without  literary  connections.  Struggling  with- aft 
Ihe  defects  of  a  destiltory  and  self-taught  education^  but  of 
9k  bold  jLspiring  fdiaracter,  be  rejected  either  in  pride,  or 
in  despair,  his  litile  trieides,  and  took  Deactm'a  orders. 
This  change,  ^nd  the  motives  of  Warburton,  who  soon  after 
became  9.  literary  adventurer,  who  was  to  win  hia  way  by 
caming.it  from  patronage,  is  illustrated  by  copious  noteo 
containing  communications  from  select  writers^  on  his  rdi» 
gious  principles,  his  taste,  and  hia  diction. 
In  hifi^iterary  debut,  Warburton  waa  not  forgetful  of  Uf 
^     dadications. 

«  When  ^AaauaTow  was  considertd  as  a  Cokssas  af 
Ralph,  the  ^roliiical  writer,  poiaud  a  severe  aUasion  la  the  aiA« 
figure  he  nlakes  in  these  dedicatioBS.    ^  The  Cokssns  himsrlf  nrraps 
between  thto  legs  of  die  bte  Sk  Robert  Sutton^  in. what  postwe,  or 
for  what  parpose,  need  not  be  explaiaed, 

*  Churchill  has  not  passed  by  this 'circumstance  of  WarburtQn> 
humility  evenio  mtanBess^  combined  with  piids  which  cwM  visa  Is 
bfMgtiiiejw. 
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« !!«  wa«  so  proad,  that  shouM  he  meit  -  • » . 

The  twclyc  Apostles  in  the  street, 
He*d  turn  his  nose  up  at  them  all. 

And  shove  his  Saviour  from  the  walL*  '    ' 

Vet  this  man  \    . 

■     *  Fawned  through  all  his  life. 
For  Patrans  iirst,  then  for  a  wife» 
Wiiole  dedications,  which  must  make 
TIk  heart  of  every  Christian  quake,* 

« The  Duelliat. 
*  It  ia  certain  that  the  proud  and  supercilious  Warbastoa  loBf^ 
enwched  and-  fawned.* 

But  his  art  at  dedication  led  io  his  pireferment,  and  may  • 
he  teruied  the  foandation  stone  of  bts  aapiritig  fortunes. 
Till  his  thirtieth  year,  continues  onr  autlior,   WarbnrtOA 
evinced  a  depraved  taste,  but  a  craving  appstite  for  knoii^* 
ledj;e.    His  nrind  was  constituted  to  be  more  struck-  by  ihe 
monstrous  than  the  beautiful :  much  like  that  SicitianpHnce 
vrho  furnished  his  Italian  villa  with  the  mo^tbideoua  nffturea 
imaginable*    The  delight  arising  from  harmonious  and  de* 
licate  fprms>  raised  emotions  of  too  weak  a  nature  to  mov#. 
tl^eir  obiiquitv  of  t^te;  raised,  however,  by  the  aurptistt' 
excited  by  Colossal  ugliness. 

With  these  sentiments  w^  fierfectly  accord.  War  burton, 
was,  indeed,  a  giaflt  of  his  days,  but  is  now  rethiced  to  tte 
ordinary  stature  of  maa.  His  name,  once,  was  siirromyd«tl> 
in  splendour,  but  time  has  eclipsed  thai  btilliaficy ;  and  if  hi^ 
memory  be  at  all  cherished  by  posterity,  he  is  probably  mots^ 
indebted  to  his  posthumous  letters,  than  to '  all  )m  othar^ 
works.  Those  letters  are  chiefly  from  Warburton  to  Hurd, 
and  commenced  when  the  former  was  in  the  fifty-first  year, 
of  his  age,  and  the  latter  inthe  tliirty  first. 

Warburton,  at  that  period,  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame. 
Hurd  was  just  peeping,  out  of  ob^curity^  and  their  friQini* 
ship  commencea  in  the  praise  Hurd  bad  bestowed  on  WajT'* 
burton's  Horace.  With  this  praise  Warburton  appears  to  hart 
been  awakened  to  rapture,  and  lie,  devoted  his  whole  heart 
to  the  author  of  this  elegant  panegyric, 
v  Warburton^s  works  are  ennmerateil,  and  otitidaed  thsovgfh* 
n«t  this  volume  ;  ajid  contemporary  peiulent  jealousies  ato 
Ulttstratod  by  oritieal  no4es«  We  will  speak  of  his  DfviM 
LegatiOR....a  work  of  so  much  temerity,  that  it  raised  m  % 
host  not  6nly  of  infidels,  but  ^  diristiatts  agonal  htSK 
Lowth  told  him.../  You:  give  yourself  out  aor  •deifto&stra'^ 
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tor  of  the  diTine  legation  of  Moses....i(  has  often  been  de« 
monstrated  before....a  young  student  in  theolo^  might 
tindertake  to  give  a  better,  that  ig,  a  more  satisfactory  and 
irr%fragabie  demonstration  of  it,  in  fiTe  pages,  than  you 
have  done  in  fiye  volumes*    On  this  subject  our  author  says, 

*  The  intrepidity  of  this  vast  g^iiu»  appears  in  the  plan  of  ki| 
freater  work.  Theomiisiott  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punish* 
ment,  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  was  perpetually  urged  as  a  proof  that 
his  mission  was  not  of  divine  ongin :  the  ablest  defenoers  wera 
•training  at  obscine  or  figurative  passages,  to  iU«e  uusatisfiiMrtoiyi 
inferences  ;  bat  th^  were  looking  after  what  could  not  be  found* 
Warburton  at  once  boldly  acknowledged  it  was  not  there !  at  ones 
adopted  all  the  objections  of  the  infidels,  and  roused  the  curiosity  of 
both  parties,  by  die  hardy  assertion,  Uiat  this  veiy  omission  was  »  , 
demonstration  of  its  divine  origin* 

*  The  first  idea  of  this  new  project  was  bold  and  delightful  and  tiiti» 
flan  magnificent  Paganism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity,  thethfss* 
^^reat  rdigions  of  raanlund,  were  to  be  marshalled  in  all  their  pomp^ 
«nd  their  awe,  and  their  mystery.  But  the  procession  changed  to  a 
Itattle !  To  maintain  one  great  paradox,  he  was  branching  out  inta 
innumerable  ones.  This  great  work  was  never  concluded :  he'  wea- 
sfed  himstlf,  without  however,  wearjing  his  readers;  and,  as  his 
flumes  appeared,  he  was  still  referring  to  his  argument,  *  as  iiiur  as 
it  is  yet  advanced.*  The  demonstration  appeared  in  great  danger  of 
Mdiiig  in  a  conjcctore  ;  and  this  woik,  always  be^nning  and  never 
fDding,  proved  to  be  the  gloiy  and  misery  of  his  fife.  In  perpcinai 
miflict  with  those  numerous  ^adversaries  it  roused,  Warburton  o(tea 
ahifted  his  ground,  uid  broke  into  so  many  divisions,  that  when  he 
cried  out.  Victory  !  his  scattered  forces  seemed  rather  to  be  in, 
4Bight,  than  in  pursuit' 

The  controversies  flius  kindled,  preyed  on '  Warburton|s 
lliind ;  and  although  he  boldly  attacked  in  return,  W 
Jieart  was  accustomed  to  sicken  in  privacy.  But  Pope,  m 
Jbis  last  itoomentsy  exhorted  Warburton  to  proceed  with  hia 
divine  legation.  ^  Your  reputation,*  said  the  dying  poet, 
*  afi  well  a$  vour  duty,  is  concerned  in  it.  People  say  you 
tan  get  no  nirther  in  your  proof.  Nay,  lord  Bolinglnrookt 
kimself  bids  me  expect  no  such  thing.* 

.  «  The  same  secret  principle  led  him  t6  turn  the  poetical  nanatiff 
ff  JEneas  in  the  infernal  regions,  m  episode  evidently  imitated  bf 

Jirgil.from  his  Gre^nan  master,  into  a  minute  description  of  the 
i|iatiou  into  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries.  A  notion  so  perfectly  new, 
was  at  least  worth  a  trivial  truth.  Was  it  not  delightful,  to  have  ss 
-wmy  pttticubyrs.dstaikd  of  a  secret  transacti9ft»  i(hich  sv#n  ita  coa^ 
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'  temporaries  of  two  thousand  yean  ag^o  did  not  presmne  to  know  aa$ 

thing  about  ?    Father  Hardouin  seeing  to  have  opened  the  wqr  fov 

Warbnrton^  since  he  had  dicovered  that  the  whole  £neid  was  anally 

^rioa]  voyage  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome  !     When  Jortin,  in  one  of  hit 

^  Six  dissertations/  modestly  illustrated  Virgil  by  an  interpretation 

inconsistent  with  the  strange  discovery,   it  produced  a  memorable 

quarrel.    Then  Hurd,  the  future  shield,  scarcely  the  sword,  of  War* 

Duxton,  made  his  first  sally;   a  dapper,   subtle,    and  cold-blooded 

champion,  who  could  dexterously  turn  about  the  polished  weapon  of 

Irony.    So  much  our  RailUur  admired  the  volume  of  Jortin,  that  h% 

favoured  him  with  *  A  seventh  dissertation,  addressed  to  the  An- 

thor  of  the  sixth,  on  the  dehcacy  of  friendship,*  one  of  the  moat 

AMdignant,  but  the  keenest  pieces  of  irony.    It  served  as  thefoundai^ 

tion  of  that  new  school  of  criticism,  where  the  arrogance  of  the  maa* 

ter  was  to  be  supported  by  the  pupil's  contempt  of  men,  often  hisusu^ 

periors.    To  have  interpreted  Virgil  differently  from  the  modern  Sta* 

girite,  was,  by  the  aggravating  art  of  the  ridiculer,  to  be  conaiderecl 

as  the  violation  of  a  moral  feelmg.    Jortin  bore  the  slow  torture,  ani 

the  teasing  of  Hurd'a  dissecting  knife,  in  dignified  sUence. 

*  At  leugth  a  rising  genius  demonstrated  how  Virgil  i^oidd  not  havia 
described  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  iEneid. 
One  bbw  from  the  arm  sof  .Gibbon  shivered  the  allegorical  iaiiy  fs» 
lace,  into  glittering  fragments.* 

As  a  commentator,  Warburton  haa, proved  himself  an 
-able  inventor  of  double  senses,  discovering  the  most  fantas* 
tical*aUusions>  and  making  men  of  genius,  but  of  confned 
reading,  learned  with  all  the  lumber  of  his  own  onwieldf 
•ruditiou. 

<  When  the  Geiman  Professor  Crousaz  published  a  rigid  exame» 
of  the  doctrines  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Warburton  volunteered  a 
defence  of  Pope.  Some  years  before,  it  appears  that  Wart>urton  him* 
self,  in  a  literary  club  at  Newark,  had  prodoced  a  dissertation  against 
those  very  doctrines  !  where  he  asserted  *  that  the  Essay  was  collected 
from  the  worst  passages  of  the  wont  authors.'  This  probablv  oe» 
cuRtd  at  &e  time  he  declared  that  Pope  had  no  genius !  lolingforAa 
really  wrote  the  Essay  on  Moh^  which  Pope  versified.  His  principles 
m^y  be  oi'ten  objectionable  ;  but  those  who  only  read  this  one  phila* 
sopfaical  poem,  for  its  condensed  verse,  its  imagery,  and  its  generofs 
sentiments,  will  run  no  danger  from  a  metaphysical  system  Uiey  will 
not  care  to  comprehend. 

*  But  this  serves  not  as  an  apology  for  Warburton,  who  now  under- 
took an  elaborate  defence  of  what  he  had  himself  condemned,  and  for 
which  purpose  he  has  most  unjustly  depressed  CiiiHi$az— an  able 
logician,  and  a  writer  ardent  in  the  cause  of  Eeligion.    Iliis  €f  m« 
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toentavy  oifi  the  Essay  oq  Ma«,  then,  looks  mqch  tike  the- work  of  a 

•ophist,  and  an  adventurer  ?     l*ope  who  wa«  now  alanned  at  the  leo- 

'dency  oif  sdlne  of  those  principles  he  had  so  innocently  Tersified,  receiTed 

"Warburton  as  his  tutelary  genius.    A  mere  poet  \%  as  soon  dazzled  by 

"the  sorcery  of  erudition  ;  and  he  himself  having  nothib«^  of  that  kind 

,  of  learning,  Pbpe  believed  AVarburton  to  be  the  Scaliger  of  the  age,  for 

his  gratitude  far  exceeded  his  knowledge.     The  Poet  died  in  this  dc 

^hsiioo :  he  consigned  his  immortal  works  to  the  mercy  of  a  ridicnlona 

commentary  and  a  tasteless  commentator,  whose  labours  have  cost  so 

inuch  pains  to  subsequent  editors  to  reniova.    Yet  from  this  momeiil 

^e  dale  the  worldly  fortunes  of  Warburton.   Pope  presented  him  ^vith 

'the  entire  property  of  his  works  ;  introduced  him  to  a  blind  and  •be- 

dient  patron,  who  bestowed  on  him  a  rich  wife,  by  whom  he  secured  a 

ftne  Stat  ;ftfll,  at  length,  the  mitre  crowned  his  last  ambition.  Sacb  was 

"the  hurge  chapter  of  accidents  in  \Varburton*s  life  ! 

•  There  appears  in  Warburton'a  conduct  respecting  the  editioim  of 
Ihose  great  Poets  which  he  afterwards  published,  semetbing  omie  sya* 

tematic ;  fo»  he  treated  the  several  editors  of  those  very  poets,  Theobald 
9*iiRier,  and  Grey,  who  were  hit  friei^ds,  with  the  same  odd  sent  of 
Iciiulness ;  when  he  was  unknown  to  the  world,  he  cheerfully  cob- 
-tributed  to  all  their  kibours,  and  afterwards  abused  them  with  the 
'liveliest  severity.  It  is  probable,  that  he  had  himself  projected  these 
>ditiona  as  a  source  of  profit,  but  had  at  first  contributed  to  the  sore 
advanced  labours  of  his  rival  editors*  merely  as  specimens  of  lus 
tilent.  that  the  public  might  hereafter  be  thus  prepared  foe  his  own 

*  perfect  CemmeiUaries.' 

AHiidiog   to    Warburton's  notes  on   Shakespeare,  our 
*^\ithor  contimicy....^  When  these  extraordinary  specimens  of 
emendatbry  and  illustrative  criticism  appeared,  with  general 
readers,  they  excitad  all  the-astonishment  of  perfect  noveHf- 
'It  must  have  occurred  to.  them,  that  no  one  as  yet  understood 
J  Shakespeare  ;  and^  indeed,  that  it  require^  no  less  erudition 
than  that  of  the  new  luminary,  now.ciainfi  in  Ike  critical 
^liori^oiH  to.  display  the  amaain^  erudition  oi' this  moat  recon- 
dite poet.    Every  striking  passage  was  wrested  into  a  neir 
meaning.     Mere,  words  were  to  be  changed  qiute  opposite 
to  what  they  were....here,  one  line  was  rejected  ;  and  here 

•  mn  interpolation,  inspired  alone  by  critical  sagacity,  pre- 
tended to  restore  a  lost  one....finally,  a  source  of  knowledge 

;  was  opened  iiT  the  notes,  on  subjects  which  no  other  critic 
suspected  could,  in  the  remotest  degree,  stand  connected 
Vwith  Shakespeare's  text/ 

•  These  critical  extrnvaganxas  are  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  with 
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Bratlej^s  notes  on  Milton.  How  Warburton  torned  *  an  aPegorical 
tnennaid'  into  *  the  Queen  of  Scots  ;'— shewed  how  Shakespeare,  in 
one  word,  and  with  one  epithet,  Hhe  majestic  worid,^  described  th« 
Vrbis  Romasiis  alluded  to  the  Olympic  games,  &c  :  yet,  after  all 
this  discofery,  the  poet  seems  rather  to  allude  to  a  story  abont  Alex- 
ander, which  Warburton  hapipened  to  recollect  at  tbat  moment  ;— 
And  how  he  illustrated  Octayia's  idea  of  the  fatal  conseaueoces  of  a 
civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Anthony,  who  said  it  would  *  cleave  the 
^orid,*  by  the  story  of  Curtios  leapiug  into  the  chasm  ;^-how  he  re* 
jected ;  *  flawed  with  absolute  power, '  as  not  English,  and  reaj 

*  Mlatped^*  on  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Tribnneship  being  calM 
'SaerS'^tnKta  Paieita  ;— how  his  emendations  often  rose  from  punt ; 
as  for  instance,  when,  in  Komeo  and  Jidiet»  it  is  said  of  the  Friar,  thai 

*  the  city  is  itmch  obliged  to  Aim,'  our  new  critic  i^onsents  to  tho 
'  aoiind  of  the  word,  but  not  to  the  spelling,  .and  roads  hymn;  that  is, 

to  land,  to  praise  !-^when  Armado  bids  bis  page  Moth  to '  follow/ 
Moth  replies,  *like  the  requel:^  a  humonrons  reply  for  the'  urchin, 
and  a  jest  upon  a  sequel^  perfectly  undentoodlill  the^  new  critia 
poured  a  note  to  shew  it  alluded  to  La  sequelk^  which,  in  Faensii 
means  a  great  man  s  train ;  and  the  jest,  is  that  a  page  was  all 
his  train  !«-The8e,  and  atill  more  extraordinary   instanoes  of  poi^i 
Terting  ingenuity  and  abused  erudition,  wonM  form  an  uncommot 
specimen  of  criticism,  which  may  beju9tly  ridiculed^  but  which  oone^ 
.except  an  exuberant  genius,  could  have  produced-<-The  most  amnsias 
work  possible  would  be  a  real  Warburton's  Shakespear^  which  sbmdi 
contain  not  a  singk  thought,  and  sdurcely  an  expression,  of  Shakespear ! 
*  Had  Jobiison  known  as  much  as  we  do  of  Warburton*s  opinioft 
,    «>f  his  critical  powers,  it  would  have  gone  far  to  have  G(ued  hia 
amiable  prejumce  in  favour  of  Waiburton,  who  leally  was  a  eriti* 
without  taste,  and  who  considered  Literatuie  as  some  do  Ferities* 
merely  as  a  party-business.    1  shall  give  a,  xem>irkable  instanoe. 
When  Johnson  published  the  first  critical  attempt  on  *  Macbeth,'  ha 
•<iommended  the  critical  talents  of  Warburton ;  and  Warburton  return- 
ed the  compliment  in  the  preface  to  his  Shakespear,  and  distill 
guishes  Johnson  as  *  a  man  of  parts  And  genius.'    Hot,  nnluekitjr, 
'  Jehuicii  afterwards  published  his  own  edition ;  and,  in  his  editorial 
eapacity,  his  public  duty  prevailed  over  his  personal  feelingt :  all 
'  this  weat  against  Warburton  ;  and  the  opiaioaa  he  now  formed  of 

*  Johnson  w<efe  saddeidy  those  of  insolent  eontempt.  la  a  letter  to  hk 
.  pohshsd  ^ohphanjt  Hurd,  he  writes  :  *  Of  this  Johnson  you  and  I, 

I  believe,  think  alike  !*  And  to  another  friend :  *  the  remariLS  ha 
Biakes,  inoTery  page,  on  ww  Csmmenimrtctf  are  full  ai  tnsolen^e  md 
mmtigmsasi  reflections^  whi<A,  had  they  not  in  them  «f  mnehfoUjf  as 
mudignity^  I  should  have  reason  to  be  offended  with/  He  coumIcs 
himself,  howeiver,  that  Johnson*s  notes,  acooinpanyii^  his  own,  will 
enable  even  *  the  trifling  part  of  the  public'  ilot  to  mistake  in  tin. 

•  NicboTa  Literary  Anecdoteti  toL  ▼•  i99k 
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0S§  Quarrels  of  Authors* 

*  And  wbat  became  of  Johnaon^s  noble  preface  to  Shakespearf 
Sot  a  word  on  that ! — ^Warburton,  who  himself  had  written  so  many 
spirited  ones,  peihaps  did  not  like  to  read  one  finer  than  his  own, — 

.  Sohe  pwsed  it  by  !  He  tratefled  through  Egypt,  bttt  held  his  baniii 
liefojrehis  eyes,  at  a  pyramid  ! 

The  fact  is,  that  Warburton  wrote  for  Warburton,  and 
0ot  for  ShakesDcare.  The  same  principles  were  pursued  in 
bis  edition  of  Pope.  His  commentary  on  the  essay  on  cri- 
ticism, was  calculated  to  prove,  that  stdmirable  collection  of 
precepts  to  have  been  constructed  by  a  systematic  method^ 
ndiich  it  is  well  known,  the  poet  neyec  designed.  And  the 
name  instruments  of  torture  were  used,  as  in  the  Essay  on 
Ma^,  to  reconcile  a  system  ef  fatalism  to  the  doctrines  of 
yeTelation 

*  Warborton  was  probably  aware,  that  the  sicnnr  nnrcipu 
which  regulated  his  public  (minions  might  lay  him  open,  at  numeroua 
points,  to  the  strokes  of  Ridicule.  It  is  a  weapon  whidi  every  one  is 
polling  to  use,  but  seems  terrified  when  pointed  against  hinMelf.  There 
is  no  party,  or  sect,  which  have  not  employed  it  in  their  mosl' 
aierioas  controversies:  the  grave  part  of  mankind  protest  against it^ 
nftcn  at  the  moment  thej  hate  been  directing  il  fsr  thehr  own  purpose* 
And  the  enquiry,  whether  Ridicole  be  a  test  of  Tmtb,  is  one  of  the 
large  controversies  in  our  own  Literature.  It  was  opened  by  Lord 
ttaftesbury,  and  zealously  maintained  by  his  scfaooL  Akensidt,  io  a 
note  to  his  celebrated  noem,  asserts  the  efficacy  of  Ridicule  as  a  test  of 
IVnth  :  Lord  Kaimea  had  just  done  the  same.  Warburton  levelled  his 
piece  at  the  Lord  in  the  bush«figbting  |0f  a  Note ;  but  came  down  in 
ihe  open  field  with  a  fuU  <fischu*ge  of  his  artiHery  on  the  iockkts 
Bard. 

'  ^  The  supercilisos  Ctitis,  under  the  sneering  appdUative  of  <  Tfte 
Foet,'  and  of  his  ^  sublime  account,'  insultingly  reminding  him  of  *  his 
Master,*  and  shrewdlv  hinting  that  he  was  *  a  man  of  taste  ;*  a  new 
term,  as  we  are  to  inter,  for  *  a  Deist ; '  or,  as  Akenside  alloded  to 
fipinoza  (merely  for  illustration)  that  he  might  be  something  worBe:— 
He  loudly  protests  i^nst  the  j^ractice  of  Ridicule  ;  but  in  attacking 
its  advocate,  he  ishimtdfan  evidence  of  its  efficacy,  by  keenly  n£« 
culing  ^bim*  and  his  opinions*  Dyson,  ,  the  patron  of  AkenndSf 
Bobljr  stefft  ^Mrwaids  to  rescue  his  Eagle,  panting  in  the  trsmendov 
gripe  of  the  Critical  lion.  His  defence  or  Akenside  is  an  argunsa* 
^tive^  piece  of  Criticism,  on  the  nature  of  Ridicule,  carious,  Imt 
^wanting  the  graces  of  the  genius  who  inspired  it. 

*  1  shall  stop  one  moment,  since  it  falls  into  oar  subject,  to  record 
this  great  litoaiy  battle  on  the  use  of  Ridicule,  which  has  beeuioii§^t 

'^  both  parties,  after  having  shed  tbeir  ink,  divide  the  field  withnl 
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Qmnreh  of  Auih^n^  MM.. 

*Vtctt)f7  or  defeat,  and  now  stau^  lookinfr  on  eadi  (V^her..  After  tiie  op- 
posite argument!,  a  short  conclusion  may  be  drawn ;  and  if  I  foil  o% 
the  fight  one,  all  that  I  can  say  will  be, 

^  1  suffer  fot  the  Thith,  '8ir  ;  for  Jacquenetta  is  a  tmef  girl/ 

Love*s  Labour  Lost,  A.  1.  S.  1. 

*  The  advocated  for  thense  of  Ridicule  maintain  that  it  is  a  na-r 
toral  sense  or  feeling  bestowed  on  us  for  wise  porfioses  by  the  su- 
preme being,  as  the  ^ers  are  of  beauty,  or  of  sublimity— to  detect 
the  defomii^  or  absurdity  oftrn  object ;  and  that  no  real  virtues,  sach 
as  wisdom,  hon€«^,  bravery,  or  generosity,  can  be  ridiculed 

*  The  g^at  adversary  of  ridicule  replied,  that  they  did  not  dare^  to' 

-  ridiciile  the  virtues  openly ;  but,  by  overcharging  and  distorting 
features,  they  could  laugh  at  leisure.  *  Give  them  other  names ;; 
call  them  but  temerity,  prodigality,  simplicity,  &c.  and  your  busi^^ 
ness  is  done.  Make  them  ridiculous,  and  you  may  go  on,  in  the  free- 
dom of  wit  and  humour  (thus  Shaftesbury  distidguishes  ridicule)  till, 
there  be  never  a  virtue  left  to  laugh  out  ot  countenance.' 

*  The  ridiculous  acknowledge  that  theilr  favourite  art  may  do  mis- 
chief)  when  dishonest  men  obtrude  circumstances  foreign  to  the  oIh 
ject,  and  we  are  so  inadvertent,  as  to  allow  these  circumstances  to 

'  impose  upon  us.  But,  they  justly  uige,  the  use  of  reason  itself  i» 
full  as  liable  to  the  same  objection :  grant  Spinoza  his  false  principles, 

«  and  his  conclusions  will  be  considered  as  true.  Dyson  has  thrown 
out  an  ingenious  illustration.    *  It  is  so  equally  in  the  Mathtoatics; 

-  ^ere,  in  reasoning  about  a  circle,  if  we  join  along  with  its  real  pro- 
perties, others  that  dd  no^  belong  to  it,  our  conclusions  will  certainly 
be  erroneous.  <  Yet  who  would  infer  from  hence,  that  the  manner  ^f 
pro^is  defective  or  fallacious. 

*  Warburton  urged  the  strongest  coie  against  the  use  of  Ridicule,  in 
.  that,  of  Socrates  and  Aristophanes.    In  his  strong  and  coarse  illustra* 

tion  he  shews,  that  by  clapping  a  fool's  ooat  on  the  most  immaculate 
virtue,  it  stuck  on  Socrates  like  a  San  Benito,  and  at  last  brought  him 
to  his  execution  :  it  made  the  owner  resemble  his  direct  opposite ;  that 
cdiaracter  he  was  most  unlike.    The  consequences  are  weU  known.* 

Of  the  Warburton  school  our  author  says, 

^The  Warburtonian  school  was  to  be  supported  by  the  most  licen- 
liot|B  principles  ;  by  dictatorial  arrogance,  by  gross  invective,  and  by 
airy  sarcasm  ;  but  the  bitter  contempt,  and  its  many  little  artifices  of 
toweriiig  an  adversary  in  the  public  opinion,  was  more  pec\iliarly  the 
talent  of  one  of  his  aptest  scholars,  the  cool,  the  keen,  the  sophisitical 
Hurd.  The  lowest  arts  of  confederacy  were  connived  at,  prodigal  of 
praise  to  themrelves,*  and  retentive  of  it  to  all  others  ;  the  world  was  to 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Warburtonians  and  the  Antis. 

*  To  establish  fhis  new  government  in  the  literary  worid,  this  great 
Revohitioiiist  was  favoured  by  fortune  with  two  important  objects  ;• 
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9tfi  Rlaproth'«  Trmoii$  im    Cmueanu,  ^e. 

AeoM  was  a  Mackme,  bjr  ivhidb  be  could  ^ivicld  paUic  opiiMi;  m^ 
Jhe  oUmi  a  Man,  who  aatioMd  bani  Id  be  kit  miniater,  or  liia  "l^ce- 
poy- 

*-  Tbejir<KMvwa»ttotfiiii^lm  then  the  iamoHri  works  of  p^ 
as  toon  as  Warbarton  had  obtained  a  royal  patenl  to  secure  to  him- 
aelf  the  Mle  property  of  Pope's  Works*  the  paUie  were  eompdlcd, 
■ader  the  disuse  of  a  eommentary  oa  the  BMst  qhsaical  of  oar 
Foels,  to  be  coiicemed  with  all  his  Uterary  qaarreb,  and  hare  bis 
ftbels  and  lampoons  perpetaally  before  them ;  all  the  fool  waters  of 
his  aogfer  wove  deposit*^  here  as  in  a  common  Kservoir.* 

Thus,  is  the  lileeniry  character  of  this  great  ftnthor  dls« 
•oased  ;  and  th^s  ample  notes  irhich  accotopany  the  texts, 
give  us  the  'opimions,  spleen,  and  satire  of  conteflsporary 
writers,  justly  entitled  the  *  the  quarrels  of  authors.* 

In  thesamri  way,  these  Yolmnes  treat  of  Pope,  Addison, 
Bolipgbrook^,  Mallet,  and  other  authors  of  eelobrity.  It 
also  incliid4r<s  quarrels  among  the  royal  society.... D^venani 
and  a  club-  of  wits — Paper  wars  of  the  civil  wars....Pdlitieal 
eriiicism  ^on  literary  compo6itions....aBd  literary  quarrels 'frcm 
personal,  motiyes. 

Eaclj  subfect  would  oecupy  ita  respeqtrre  review  ;  we, 

therefore,  conKne  ourselves  to  the  first,  and  invite  our  rea^^ 

•^ers  to  partake   the  amusement  and  instruotion  we  have 

^f'iVed  from  the  pemsal  of  this  well  compiled  work.    It 

wiVl  shew,  that  the  personal  likes  and  dislikes  of  witty  men 

C' jme  down  recorded  to  posterity,  by  whom  they  are  often 

!tf:iistaken  for  just  satire  ;  whereas,  after  all,  they  are  nothing 

.^nore  than  litem ry  quarrels,  seldom  founded  in  truth,  often 

in  falsehood,  and  always  in  jealousy.    These  quarrels  are 

occasionally  kept  up  by  the  petulance  of  marked  contenuit ; 

the  gall  of  witty  satire  ;  or  by  liceotiousiiess^  unbounded, 

as  splenetic. 

Art.  IL'^Travels  in  Caucasus  and  Georgia^  performed  iH  the 
years  1807  and  1808,  by  command  of  the  Russian  GoTermnent,  by 
Jalius  Von  Kiaproth,  Aiilic  Counsellor  to  the  £mpeTor  of  Russia, 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburyh,  Sec, ; 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Frederick  Shoberl.  Qaarto. 
*     Pp.  421.    Coibum.    1814. 

[Condttded  from  ptge  407.] 

We  now  follow  our  intelligent  author  to  Dp9skaja|  al  flia 
foot  of  the  first  mountains  of  the  Caucasua.    Thia  town  has' 
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Klaprofli^d  Traeeh  im  Ccmca$u$y  flfe.  Ml 

,m  fortress  on  .the  brook  Tasohle,  is  coii«derd>le,  and  inlia-* 
bited  by  cossacks  and  poasants.  Here  be  was  so  near  in 
appearance,  that  ftiOK  first  ranges  concealed  the  higbest ; 
wbidi  in  serene  'Weatbihr  may  bMeem  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
German  miles  on  a  straight  line ;  -and  from  Ssarepta  an 
the  Wolga.  not  less  than  seventy  (210  English)  miles. 

If  Mr.  Klaproth  is  here  correct,  one  tfould  suppose 
that  these  mountains  must  surpass  the  Alps  or  the  Andes. 
The  great  fall  of  Niagaria  from  which  ascends  a  thick 
mist  forming  a  large  and  high  den^e  cloud  that  may  ba 
seen  at  the  distance  of  54  English  miles,  in  clear  weather^ 
from  Lake  Erie. ,  This  pheiu>menon  appeared  to  the  obser^ 
veir,  ^t  that  distance,  ^  a  small  white  cloud  in  the  horizony 
over-hanging  Niagaria  ;  all  othar  light  clouds  flitting  away 
to  another  part  of  the  horizon,  wh^eas  this  one  remains 
steadily  fixed  in  the  same  spot ;  and  on  viewing  it  through 
a  talesoope,  k  is  seen  that  the  shape  of  the  cloud  varies 
every  instant,  owing  to^the  continual  rising  of  the  mist  from 
•  the  cataract  beneath.* 

If  we  might  form  any  comparison  in  contemplating  this 
stationary  cloud,  and  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ;  or  bv 
computing  the  distance  from  which  the  latter  is  seen,  with 
the  accounts  of  those  already  named  ;  the  Caucasus  must 
appear  to  us  the  highest  Jand  yet  discovered.  This^  if  we 
.  admit  the  traditionary  accounts,  still  current  among  tha 
inhabitants  of  these  parts  that  Noah's  Ark  first  grounded 
.upon  the  Caucasus^  but  was  driven  to  Ararat,  must  be  in 
some  degree  confirmed;  and  yet  our  author,  in  another^ 
place,  speaks  of  them  all '  little  inferior  to  Mount  Blanc*    '  ' 

Near  as  we  are  supposed  to  be  to  the  first  object  of  our  re- 
search, we  findourtravellerstillascendipg  from  Donskaja  to 
Moskowskaja,  into  the  first  range  of  mountains,  or  Dark 
ForeH;  from  whence  we  shall  follow  him  some  distance 
farther,  in  lus  own  words. 

*  Proceeding  81|  wersts  farther,  we  arrived  about  noon  on  the 
S2d  of  Noyemher  at  the  town  of  Stawropol,  a  considerable  place  for 
the  Caucasian  government,  seated  on  as  eminence  at  the  source  of 
ths'  rivulet  Atsebile,  (in  Tartar,  limpid  deary)  which  runs  to  the 
uorthi^east,  and  at  ths  distance  of  about  55  wersts  disc:hargcs  itself 
into  the  left  side  of  ths  Ralauss.  Stawropel  was  formerly  but  a 
strongly  garrisoned  fortress  belonging  to  the  Caucasian  line,  but  in 
1785  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city.  It  is  populous,  has  spacious 
•Streets,  and  a  largs  maricel*house  where  all  sorts  of  commodities  may 
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te  piDcmeA,  H«rc  a  market  it  held  twice  a  week,  and  attended  faf 
ilie  peasants  of  the  wbole  adjaceot  oountiy.  The  soil  is  very  frniU 
Mt  and  the  neighbonriDg^  woods  and  copses  abound  in  game,  wbidi 
la  fivqtiently  shot  by  the  iobalntaiitB  for  sale.  We  bon^t  wild  boaiv 
flesh  at  the  rate  of  three  copper  copecks  a  pound,  and  partridges  at 
§fteen  copecks  a  brace.  PrgvisionB  in  general  are  Tery  cheap  hcR, 
and  the  Aeighlv>nring  Atschile  yields  perch  (in  Russia  Okumj  iu 
Tartar  Alabu^hah)  and  carp  (in  Russia  and  Tartar  Ssommom^  of 
excellent  flavour.  Besides  the  Cossacks  there  is  in  this  town  and  its 
eorirons  a  6ne  reginient  of  dragoons,  then  commanded  by  General 
Tuschkin,  Whose  head-quarters  are  at  Stawropol.  This  town  is 
{^erned  by  a  burgomaster,  (GwodniUchi^)  who  is  likewise  charged 
with  the  levying  of  recruits  from  the  adjacent  coontiy.  Though  if 
was  80  near  the  end  of  November,  we  had  niit  much  reason  to  oom- 
^jkm  of  cold,  by  which  we  were  also  less  incommoded  in  the  level 
iteppe  than  by  the  piercing  north  and  east  wind. 

*  In  the  country  between  Stawropcd,  the  Cfcuban  and  tbe  Dppef 
tCwna,  as  wdl  as  about  the  sources  of  the  rivulets  Dongmfeand 
Buywalla,  which  discharge  themselvts  into  the  latter,  rote  &  Tartar 
liordes  of  the  Kasbulat,  Kiptschak,  Mangut,  Jedissan,  Dshambulit, 
Jedikul,  and  Nawrus,  amounting  together  to  5849  kibitkes  or  fdl- 
lents.  These  are  the  small  remains  of  the  once  celebrated  Nogm 
i>r  Cknljan  Tartars,  who  were  transplanted  by  the  Chans  of  tha 
Krjrn  to  the  steppe  between  the  Dnepr  and  Dnestr,  bnt  afterwaidi 
removed  back  bj^  the  Russians  U>  their  former  pastures  beyond  As 
Ckuban.  The  continual  disturbances  excited  by  them,  and  the  de» 
predations  which  they  committed,  obliged  the  government  in  1788  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience ;  on  which  occasion  the  greatest  part  af 
Ihera  fled  beyond  the  Ckuban,  and  tl^e  whole  nation  was  wdl  nigh 
exterminated. 

*  The  eastern  part  of  the  Caucasian  steppe  between  the  Kvma  and 
the  Caspian  Sea  is  partly  inhabited  by  families  of  the  Nogay  horde^ 
Jedissan  and  Dshambulat,  partly  by  the  whole  hordes  of  Ckaranogvf 
or  Black  Nogays,  and  Nedischkul,,  and  more  northerly  and  towvdi 
the  sea  by  Turckmen  Tartars :  the  total  number  of  kibitkes  amounts  to 
4286.  AH  the  Nogays  dwelling  here  rove  about  after  the  manner  of 
the  nomadic  nations,  with  their  flocks  and  herds  of  sheep,  oxen, 
horses,  and  camels ;  but  each  horde  has  nearly  its  regular  distract  for 
summer  and  another  f6r  winter.  They  now  conduct  themselvci 
like  quiet  subjects,  and  have  relinquished  their  predatory  modt 
of  lift).  They  are  hospitable  and  soaable,  and  all  profess  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion.  It  is  remarkable,  that  we  yet  find  among  them 
that  infirmity  of  whicK  Herodotus,  in  treating  of  the  Scythians,  makes 
mention  in  these  words  :— ^'  When  the  Scythians  were  masters  of 
Asia,  they  went  thence  towards  Egypt;  but  when  they  had  reached 
IKyria  and  Palestine,  Psam^tichus  king  of  Egypt  went  to  meet  thssa^ 
and  by  prosents  and  entreaties  prevmlad  on  Ihem  nottoadvanoti 
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iliejr  tetimied,  therefore,  by  w«j  of.  Aykftlon  to.  Syri«.f  moA  Ml 
nhe  country  without  doing  any  further  mischief,  excepting  that  mmm 
Hfbo  remained  behind  pliuidered  she  temple  of  Urania  Ihis  lemple» 
from  aD  accounts  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  waa^the  mast  anciefift 
which  this  goddes  ever  had  and  that  in  Cyprus  owes  its  origin  <#  la 
according  to  the  admission  of  the  Cyprians  themselves :  the  4emple  of 
C^ythera  was  likewise  erected  by  Phoenicians,  natives  of  Syria.  TUft 
goddess  hereupon  sent  a  feminine  disease  among  those  Scythians  vImi 
laad  plundered  her  temple  at  Askalon,  and  this  punisliment  was  per* 
petuated  for  ever  among  their  poaterity.  The  Scythians  say  thai  Ibid, 
disease  was  a  chastisement  for  the  sacrilege ;  and  strangers  who  visit 
llie  comtry  of  the  Scythians  witness  it  in  the  state  of  those  who  am^ 
.called  by  those  people  Enarseans. 

*  Hippocrates,  Jn  his  Treatise  on  Air  and  Vapour,  in  which  ba^ 
gives  many  particulars  concerning  the  Scythian^  also  speaks  of  then* 
.Enarseans,  *  There  are  likewise  among  the  Scythians,'  saya  he^ 
^  persons  who  come  into  the  world  as  eunuchs,  and  do  all  the  work 
of  women ;  they  are  called  Enmrwans  or  tcomanish.  The  people  oC 
tlieir  country  consider  this  defect  as  a  visitation  of  the  gods,  and  pay 
respect  to  these  Enarseans  in  order  to  divert  a  similar  misfortune  froot 
^ifaemsdves.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  this  evil  is  no  more  sent  bj 
the  deity  than  any  thing  else  we  see ;  for  I  think  that  every  effect  has 
itt  cause,  and  that  nothing  can  happen  without  one." — Reiaeggs  is 
tlie  first  modem  who  found  (his  kind  of  infirmity  among  the  Mogaya; 
only  with  this  difference,  that  they  are  not  born  with  it,  but  that  it 
•rises  from  incurable  debility  after  diseases,  or  from  increasing  age. 
The  skin  then  grows  wrinkled,  the  scauty  beard  falls  off,  and  the  auui 
assmnes  a  completely  feminine  appearance,  lie  becomes  incapahle 
of  copulation,  and  his  sentiments  and  actions  lose  the  mascidine  char 
racter.  In  tliis  state  he  is  obliged  to  shun  the  company  of  men,  and 
'to  associate  with  women,  whom  he  perfectly  resembles.  Reinegofs, 
however,  is  mistaken,  when  he  says  that  ^  these  persons  also  weai* 
feftiale  apparel,  as  they  would  in  this  case  have  to  dress  in  red 
dothes  and  veils.  It  is  indeed  common  for  old  Nogay  women  to  g»  . 
with  nothing  but  an  untanned  sheei>-skin  thrown  over  their  wriok£d 
hides,  and  a  cap  of  the  same  on  thefr  heads ;  and  thus  equipped,  they 
ytre  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  woman-like  individuals  of  tbo 
other  seau 

-  Count  Potocki,  who  visited  the  steppe  of  the  Kuma  and  Ihd  Cau* 
tasus  in  the  winter  of  1797-1708,  made  enquiries  concerning  this 
disease  of  the  Nogays  on  the  Beschtau,  to  whom,  however,  it  seemed 
to  be  wholly  unknown.  When  he  afterwards  travdled  along  th«; 
Kuma,  and  returned  over  the  sands  of  Anketeri,  where  he  found  great 
Dart  of  their  nation  assembled,  he,  for  the  first  time,  saw  at  the  "Red 
Well,  a9  it  is  called,  one  of  these  .  metamorphosed  men,  or  Chosx, 
iHiom  he  took  for  an  old  woman,  but  was  afterwards  convinced,  npoii 
•nquti^,  that  it  was  really  a  maui  and  th^t  this  disease^  s^iill  occurs 
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thoQ^  but  nrely.  Neither  is  it  uidtifowii  in  Turkey,  where  the  naiiir 
of  Ckass  h  given  to  all  those  nieii  who  hate  no  beard^.— At  the  saaitf 
time  the  Count  very  justly  revnarks,  ^at  IMiieggsie  witMif  iuatyliBir 
the  whole  nation  of  the  Nogays,  Mangittai ;  that  the  Oahnucks  indeed 
^▼e  al(  (he  Tartars  the  name  of  Mao^ut,  hut  that  this  sppdlatioD  pro* 
perly  attaches  to  one  trihe  only,  hy  whieh  it  is  aasitmcd,  and  wliicli 
does  not  even  belong  to  the  Nogays.  Count  Potocki  was  himsrif  m 
their  horde,  but  they  were  total  strangers  to  the  above-menticned 
(Ksease.  Hisi&ire  primitive  de$  Peupies  de  Im  Russifj  par  it  Cmmie 
Jem  Potocki    A  St  Peteirisbourg,  1802^  4to.  p.  175. 

xAfter  dwellings  some  ^me  upon  4ie  description  of  the 
Nogaysy  rug^d  roads,  mnding  rivers  and  streams^  lofty^ 
ridges^  and  rude  Yillages  ;  we  nud  our  traveller  asceBding- 
by  a  steep  road,  the  lofty  activity  of  the  Sieepe^  borderiog*' 
the  Podkuma,  to  Georgiwick,  a  small  and  tolecably  ireU 
fortified  place.  From  this  fortress  the  declivity  is  very 
abrupt,  to  be  desceuded  in  but  few  places,  and  with  great 
inconvenience.  Tb^  soil  here  is  coarse  sand  and  clay  ;  and 
in  the  sand  are  found  small  muscles  eitlier  petrified  or 
decayed. 

Shells  of  testations  fish  upon  high  land,  and  at  an 
immense  distance  from  ih^  sea,  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  In  the  river  Tenessee  and  upon  its  banks,  in' 
|)ie  United  States  of  America  are  such  immense  quantitieii^ 
extending  several  miles,  as  from  petrifaction  or  adhesion,  to 
impede  the  navigation  ;  aiid  hence  are  called  ^  the  muscle 
shoals.'  This  river  is  fresh  water,  and  many  hundred. 
miles  from  tlie  sea.  In  England,  and  oilier  parts  of 
Europe,  sea  shells  have  been  found  deep  in  the  bowels  of 
the  eartli ;  which  afibrd  strong  proo&  of  violent  concusaicLS 
of  nature,  antecedent  to  history,  or  even  tradition  :  but  in 
retui*n  to  our  traveller. 

*  On  the  north  side  the  town  adjoins  the  steppe^  and  has  an  im- 
perceptible descent  tonvards  the  Cossack  stanitzoy  about  a  werst  dk- 
taut.  The  ramparts  of  <jtorf  iewsk  itself,  vvhich  forms  a  penta|^D» 
though  but  of  earth,  are  strongly  fortified  with  eanuoo.  Within  th«st 
few  years,  however,  solid  stone  bastioos  a^d  considerable  works  hava 
been  begun  on  the  west  side,  where  it  is  not  defended  by  the  pieci* 
pice,  and  these  will  render  the  place  impregnable  a^ast  any  attadi 
of  themouatuinei-s,  who  have  neither  artttlery  nor  Uie  least  notion  of 
the  operations  of  a  i^iege.  The  materials  for  building  are  fumidied 
by  the  Ume-stone  quarries  of  the  neighbouring  Besch^taa. 

*  Georgiewsk,  now  the  capital  of  the  Caucasian  government,  was 
founded  in  1777,  on  the  formation  of  ths  Caucaso-Ckuban  line. '  It 
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3s  boilt  it  a  feg^ukr  aDddMerfd  ma]iiier>  bvt  ^bciMeaiiifeMni 
are  only  of  fli|;ht  boaitfin^  and  joa  very  rarely  fbd  one  thai  is  8(ii4> 
^DOiif  h  to  secure  its  inhabitaota  in  winter  from  the  vopkaaavt  adl> 
piercing  winds  of  the  ^eppe.  The  adjatent  countfy  is  very  af  reeahle^ 
and  the  whoie  plain  beyond  the  Podknna  aTerg^wn  wiHi  -wood. 
Though  there  are  no  morasses  ia  the  Tieiiuty,  and  the  air  is  dry  and.. 
clear»  yet  the  dimate  of  this  place  powerfully  aiecta  both  alraiigpaiat 
and  natives^  and  towards  the  end  of  suouner  and  ia  autumn  praduaea 
anch  frequent  fevers  that  there  is  acarcdy  a  house  which  haa  ttel  aa 
least  one  patient  codded  with  that  diseaae. 

*  From  this  place  you  have  a  view  of  the  whole  cbain-eC  <ha 
Caucasus,  as  far  as  the  Lesgian  mounlsuiB ;  a  apectade  which  per- 
%aps  cannot  be  paralleled  except  in  the  steppes  of  Middle  Asia,  €or 

in  no  other  part  of  the  world  ia  a  phda  so  vast  as  the  Dieppe  of 
the  Kuma  bounded  by  such  a  lofty  and  extenave  ran^.  The  Can- 
casaa  apparentfar  farms  two  chains  running  parallel  to  woh  other,  tha 
Ugfaest  covered  with  &nQw,  and  the  lower  or  northern,  which  ia  -cooi^. 
nanly  called  the  Black  Maunliains.  The  former  are  denominated  by  th^ 
Tartars  Ckar  Daghbur,  bat  by  the  Taeherkessians,  from  Kasib^  ta 
the  Elbruai  Kurdsh ;  and  the  Bkck  Mountains  aie  named  by  th^  Rm^ 
MOB  Tschemoi  Gkvy,  in  Tastw  CkaaaJDaghbar,  aadin  Tscherkaaaiaa  - 
Kuach'ha. 

*  The  loftieat  meantains  in  die  anowy  chain  aie  the  Kasi^beg^aad' 
the  Elbrus;  but  the  latlaria  by  for  the  highest,  and  little  tn£Briaria« 
elevation  to  Meat  Blanc,  h  blis  never  yet  been  aaeeaded,  and  tba 
Caacasiaaa  have  a  notion  thiA  no  person  earn  redbb  its  summit  without 
the  speeisi  permisaion  of  the  deity*  They  likewise  rckte  that  hcva 
Noah  first  grounded  with  the  ark,  but  was  driven  furdier  to  Ararat. 
The  ascent  from  the  south  side  would  perhaps  be  the  moat  practicahle^ 
^d  not  the  mountaineers  throw  innumerable  obstructions  in  the  way 
af  nnch  aa  enterpiise^  Its  foot  is  totally  uninhabited,  and  suitonnddl 
i^y  maisheasrod&ioad  in  auuMaer  by  the  melling  of  the  anowa.  Tha 
liaasiaaaeaathia  mountain  Sdwt^-gara;  the  Ckasatschai,  Miagitau; 
tha  Tartan,  iaktasa  or  Elhrua;  the  Anaenians,  Jalbin  ;  Tsoher* 
iMwiaat,.  Uaacfa'faamako,  Uiat  ia,  the  Graaimis  or  £kd^  l^wMiaim  ; 
the  Abasscs,  Orfi  If  gab ;  and  the  Sananas,  Paasa.  All  the  meaa. 
tuaears  have  abandanse  of  tales  to  relate  conesming  the  evil  spintai 
and  dseamna  who  dwell  opon  it ;  whose  p mce  they  call  Ikhia 
Fadiachah,  and  of  wiwae  annual  mectiaga  they  haae  invented  aa^ 
nauy  labks  aa  the  NotthGevnums  respecting  the  asaemhliaa  of  tba 
witches  on  the  brocken.  The  other  lofty  mountain,  which  nearly 
te^inates  to.tbteaat  the  snowy  range  visible  from  Georgi^wsfc,  is  the 
fiassbeg,  which  in  Georgian  is  namt^d  Mqinwari,  but  by  the  O^setea 
Vrss-cbocb,  or  the  Wliite  Mo^ntain. 

*  Respecting  tfie  origin  and  signification  of  the  name  Cancasius, 
there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion.  The  mc^  ancient  explanation 
af  it  we  tatifi^  Pl&ny,  srh^  darii^  thiawoid  fre»  t^  Scythian 
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Cmieatus,  wfcich  is  «aid  to  sipiify  nitnicaHdidus.    As?  bovfevety 
thisetyinolo^  is  not  confirmed  by  any  known  kn^aage,  and  his 
detremely  improbable  that  the  whcJefanuly  of  words  to  whidi  it  be* 
kngs  should  have  been  lost,  it  seems  to  carry  v^iy  litde  weight,    aai 
to  be  eqnalhr  onfoonded  with  many   others  set  op  by  the  ancients. 
MquhaSt  which  is  a  foreign  term  in  these  momitains,   may  perhaps 
come  from  the  Persian  apellation  Koh  Chdff\  which  ^gnifics  the^ 
Mountains  of  Chdf,    llie  more  aocient  form  of  this  word  was  pro-- 
bably  Ckaftsp  or  Ckassp^  with  the  termination  Astp^   which  was 
common  in  the  Median  Dialects.    From  this  andent  form  the  Caspian 
flea  and  the  nation  of  the  Caspianif  probably  received  their  nain^ ; 
.    for,  according  to  the    testinmny  of  Eratosthenes  (in  Strabo),  tJie 
people  inhabiting  the  CaucasDs  called  it  the  Caspian  mirrnitains 
Kamw  if9i.    In   Moses  of    Chorene    it     is    named  Kowkass   and 
Kaukass;  and  in  the  history  of  Georgia,  coropiledby  the  direction 
of  King  Watchtang  the  Fifth,  from  the  archives  of  tho  convents  of 
MzcheUia  andOelathi,  the  most  ancient  boondaries  of  thia  country 
are.  thus  des(|ribed  : — *  On  the  east  it  has  the  Gnrganian  Sea  (&hw 
ganissa),  now  called  the  Sea  of  Gilan  ;  on  the  west  the  Pontic^  other- 
wise the  Black  Sea ;  on  the  south  the  Orethian  Mountains  (Orethissa)' 
Mtuated  intba  country  of  the  Kurds  (Kburthia)  .towards  Media ;  ^^ 
on  the  north  the  Kawkasian  Mountains   (Khawk'assia), 'which  are 
^  piUed  by.  the  Persians  Julbus«'    In  the  raitome  of  the  bistory  of  die 
'loountry,  written  by  the  Geonrgian  prince  Da^ith,  and  printed  at  UtiS' 
in  1798,  the  Oaucasus  is  likewise  styled  from  andeat  anthoritier 
lC*awk 'ass.    *  The  country  belonging  to  him  (to  Tharganoss)  was 
bounded  on  tho  east  by  the  Gurganian  sea  (that  is  the  &spian) ;  s» 
the  west  by  tjio  Kask  sea  (which  is  the  Pontus) ;  on  the  sooth  by  tho 
>Aressian  mountains  (those  of  Kurthistan)  ;  and  on  the.  north  by  the 
K'awk'asian. 

'^  All  this  ^sufficiently  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  name  of  (2aucam»> 
.among  the  neighbouring  nations ;  nevertheless  at  present  it  is  .but  lit* 
tie  used  by  the  Asiatics,  ^ho  commonly  call  diis  mountain  by  the 
Tartar  name  oiJalbmSt  that  is,  Ic^-^mane.  In  Tartar  the  appeOstiev 
is  properly  Jalbui  thaghiart  but  among  the  Nogays  I  have  Jikewis^ 
heard  it  pronounced  Jildis  thaghlar^  in  which  past  (it  aignite 
fountains  of  the  SUrs.  By  the  Turks  the  Caucasus  is  naswd 
Ckd/ihAgi,  Mountains  of  Ckdt  The  Georgians  usuidly  esspley  the* 
Tartar  term,  and  say  JajUm$iu  Miha^  Mount  JalbuiL  The  Armenians 
eall  it  Jalbusi'Ssar,  but  the  name  of  Kawkas  also  is  Still  retained  bf 
them.' 

We  pass  over  aboTe  130  pages  occupied  with  rela* 
tion9  of  Russia  with  the  Caucasiis,  the  ruins  of  Mfrdshufji 
the  tribes  near  the  Chuban,  and  those  of  the  Caucasus^ 
referring  the  reader  to  the  work  itself;  andgototUedepar*. 
tare  of  our  traTeller  from  Geor|iow9k|'  to  Pani.owskiL.  .. 
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J^,  5  Afl»  I  had  beea  iMfomied  that  ia.4i  few:  days  a  large  eODtby  eC* 
effects  foe]o98:iDg^  to  general  fiekkaiarshal  Count  Gudowilsch  would  twC 
out  widi  a  strong  escort  from  Mosdok  for  Tiflia,  1  TeBol?6d  to  j<»Bi% 
and  hast«uect  to  reach  Mosddi  before  ita  departare.  Hayteg  oq»- 
f  leted  aU  my  preparations  for  4be  jouraey,  I  solicited  Governor  vob 
jSartweltnow  and  general  Saergei  Alexewitaah  Bnlgliakow,  oooraia^i 
der-in-chiefon  the  Caucasian  Line,  for  the  papers  necesMry  toniy 
}>eing  furnished  with  post-horses  and  e&c<»rt$ ;  and  theae  i  received  mi 
the  afternoon  of  the  16th  of  Deceoiben  Our  carnages  were  packed^ 
and  nothing  prevented  us  from  starling  but  the  govecnor,  whdjrefaaed 
Ilia  permissioa,  as  onr  journey,  till  we  should  overtake  the  oebvoyy 
^nrould  have  been  extremely  dastg^rous,  and  kio  rdianoe  is  tu  \m 
jdaced  on  the  Cossacks  assij^oed  for  an  escort,  who  commoBly  beialre 
themselves  to  flight  on.  the  appearance  of  an  enemy»  and,  aradoa^ 
only  to  save  themselves  and  thibir  horses^  leave  thetraveilKfa  comAdl* 
ted  to  their  care  in  the  lurch.  I^  is.^afer  in  tCBontl  tu  go  wilh-aa 
.escort  of  infantry »  of  which  the  jnoantaiQeers  st^nd  mote  in  awe,  "is 
they  themselves  almost  always  attack  oo  horsebaAv  aad  then'thete 
antagonists  on  foot  have^a  great  advantagje  in-  tsdiing.  airil  at  them* 

For  the  rest,  it  is  nottoofuuQh  to.assert  thattbe  iUbardiant  are  al- 
lowed fpll  liberty  to  copomit  what  depredaUons  they  please,  and'lo 
.plunder  the  Russians  in  their  owq  tprritoj^,  beoaoae  the  coMaeknaad 
,  otlier  trgqpa.are  strictly  enjoined  not  to  kill  any  of  them,  but  to  take 
.them  alive;  which  is  nextito  impossible,  as  the  latter  are'moch  wiffa# 
.monnted  and  firmed  than  the  enemy.  Were  we  to  reckon  np  allake 
j»er$onsi.who  during,  the  last  tweutywhve  yeara  have  b^^  carried  nff 
n>y  the  Ts^herLewians  and  Tscbetschcnzeson  theiine,  the  ^moimt 

would  prove  beyond  comparison  gmaier  tlian  ^e  number  of  those  nAo 
.  were  swept  away  by  the  late  pestilence,  in  the  Caucasian  goveifmiMit. 

As  such  strict  prtcaations  are  taken  against  that  diseaae,  why  are  not 
,  inroper  measures  adopted  against  this  far  more  destmetive  and  di<i« 
I  j^ceful  scourge,  which  depopuhites  a  tract  150  worsts  in  hv^adth 
\  aloog  the  Russiaa.  frontier  ?  for  the  Kabardians  frequently  advance 
.  in  their  incursions  beyond  Madsbar,  to  the  boutuJaries  of  other  c^ 
'  venunents.  It  is  indeed  no  wonder  that  this  nation  is  so  inimicaBj 
.'  disposed  towards  the  Russians,  as  the  latter  have,  mader  the  appeitjr* 

ance  of  protection  and  friendship,  encroached  more  and  more  upOn 
,  their  territories,  and  now  cooped  them  up  within  a  fourth  part  of 
.  their  former  aa^urages.    As,  however,  the  Rossiaa  goveniment  haa 

once  adoptea  the  vicious  policy  of  injuring  a  brave  and  estimable 
.nation  in  every  possible  way,  it  should  now  at  least  endeavour  to 

counteract  by  energy  the  misdiievous  consequences  of  such  a  system^ 
*  On  the  17th»  about  eight  in  the  morning,  we  at  length  left 

Georgiewsk  by  the  eastern  gate  of  the  fortress,  descended  the  steep 

•  dedivi^  of  the  steppe,  and  crossed  the  Podkumka,  which  continues 

*  to  flow  here  with  considerable  rapidity.     Instead  of  Uie  seven  cossacks 
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wm  lun  MtQ  4Mti6pra  to  escort  Toitf  I  obtsiiwd  only  two  nwBy  i 
tfl  the  others  had  goM  a  himtiDg'witii  gmeral  Bolgfaakow.  Abotfl 
.AoM  we  reached  the  stanitn  of  Mniinsksjay  on  the  hrow  of  the  dee^ 
jSEVtne  Aroagfa  which  the  BtUe  rirer  Saluka  mirBiies  its  coarse  te  the 
.Kama.  In  descending  the  steep  west  side  ot  this  ravine,  the  hones 
-trers  vnahle  to  hoM  die  carriage,  and  ran  away  with  it  at  fdl  gaBop 
4own  into  the  ▼aUej'',  and  throngfa  the  riTer,  till  at  last  the;  wcva 
.■topped  bf  the  nomefons  hteck-^nn  hashes  en  its  hanks.  We  had 
.eivery  reason  to  eipeet  that  the  Tehide  wodd  be  dadied  in  pieee^ 
kit  fortmateH^  it  leoetred  no  material  injnty.* 

'  l»the  meruMm  we  left  Pkwkrwskaja,  where  we  weresibliged  to 

rsrait  a  kmi^  tine  en  horsehadL ;  and  after  proceeding  eighteen  wenlSt 

Sihich  we  pcsfbnaed  in  little  mon  Ann  an  horn*,  we  mched  SaUstn^ 

ka|a  Malut  a  oonsidevaMB  TiUalie.    Ten  wenrts  farther  we  csdmTti 

the  radonht  of  Ssoliman  Brod^  Ihns  named  frem  an  old  ford  ol  tfie 

.TsehflffcessianeintheHalka*  and  at  Ute  &tance  of  five  more  wcrstib 

is  Ae  stotkm  and  nUsge  of  Pkochladnoi^  one  (German)  mile  from  m 

•onAnc  of  theBsksan  and  Malka.    Here  at  that  time  resided  majoru 

.  msial  ML  Fozao,  the  inspector  of  the  RahardiaDa  fKahardfiasloi 

.  nbtonr).    From  PvseUadnei  emr  road  led  throi^  the    vilh^  of 

•  KbHslmie  to  the  town  and  fortresa  of  Jekatorini^^rad,  eeventeti^ 
swnto  distant,  on  the  left  side  of  Ae  M^a»  where  we  arriveid  aXiost 

•  ittdnight    In  almoat  everj  stage,  the  cossacks  aaugned  m  qviedf 
'  tamed  badL  wfa^  we  had  proceeded  ^MMt  h«lf  wajr^  so.tiintwejiera 

•  mnisBywiAont  any  escort  when  we  reached  Aestanito^   Hus'amds 
nn  additionBl  ptoof  of  Ae  want  of  order  that  prevails  even  in  Ae 

.  wQilary  amngemento  on  the  Line.    On.  acoomit  of  A^  qmnntii^ 

« ire  were  lefuMsd  admittance  into  Ae  town,  'so<Aat  we  were  obliged  to 

fees  the  night  in  Ae  open  air ;  which,  was  Ae  more  miDfeasan^  as  I 

.  neni  forward  my  Mi  lent  and  other  Aings  toJMosdok,  and  the  dbiBoos^ 

.  #f  a  December  night  is  not  particokirly  gratef nl  even  in  more  sonthpm 

Intitndes.     The  hardship  of  oor  case  waa  further  aggntfated  at  jfizst 

.  by  Ae  want  ef  wood  to  kindle  a  fire.    On  Ais  occasion  I  jonee.mor^ 

semarked  hew  fittle  the  Rvssians  are  really  capable  oC.endviing  cold; 

for  my  stndent  was  almost  in  tears,  and  some  of  Ae  Russian  canieis» 

who  mid  likewise  stopped  here,  coidd  not  put  on  fors  en^j^;h  one  on& 

mioAer.    Unon  Ae  whole,  foreigners  bear  the  cdd  in  jdassia  nmch 

better  than  Ae  natives,  who  begin  to  wear  their  fms  in  antnmn^  and 

sever  leave  Aem  off  till  Ae  middle  of  spring.    The  degree  to  which 

Aey  heat  their  apartanentK  is  also  intolerable.    On  the  other  hasd. 

.  foeignera,  who  during  Ae  first  years  of  Aeir  residence  in  RiKsia 

.  have  not  accustomed  Aemsehres  to  furs,  scarcely  ever  .want  Aoa 

afterwards ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  always  fonnd  a  wadded  sortoal 

orsnrappermuch  more  pleaaantweftr  than  oppressive  ovei^eatixi^ 

ittia,  whidi  I  sever  oped  except  when  lanUios  '^  An  d^^tf 
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'   Arrived  at  Mosdoc ;  our  antlibf  gites  the  fonoTrio^  ded-» 
vription  of  that  Georgitin  town. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  Mosdok  are  Russians',  Armenians,  Aroienia^ 
Calholics.  Georgiaos,  Tartars,  and  Ossetes  ;  here  are  also  manV 
)>aptized  Tscherkessians.  Owing  to  the  concourse  of  so  many  dlN^ 
ferent  nations,  most  of  the  inhaj^tants  engaged  ior  trade,  speak  not 
only  the  Russian,  but  also  the  Tartar,  Armenian,  Georgian,  Tschero 
kessian^  and  Ossetian  tongues^  and  have  highly  cultivated  their  capai* 
city^  for  learning  languages.  From  a  [visit  to  the  itiarket-houat 
fGosHnnoi  dxcorjy  and  from  the  quantity  and  diversity  sf  the  .coni« 
jnddities  for  siale,  and  the  nnnibei^  ^of  the  pnrchlsers,  may  easily  b4 
inferred  the  degree  of  prosperity  l^iijoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  % 
Russian  town.  Themarkit-hodseof 'Mbsdok»~  however,  still  makei 
Diit  a  miserable  figure,  and  it  is  orily  inane  shop,  belonging  to 
Armenians  of  Nachtschiwatr;  that  yoa  .mte^  with' European  g^ds« 
3to8t  of  the  others  are  shut  upA  and  tlie  rest  are  occupied  by  Armenfaa 
and  Ossetian  tradesmen  of  this  place,*  who  dtal'in  small  wares  and. 
eatables.  The  traffic  of  Masdok  fs  safd  'to  'have  formerly  betn  fat 
iHore  considemble ;  but  the  present  iiisv^ctrri^y  bn  the  Line,  the  qna^ 
rantine  on  the  Russian  side,  and  tk^  ']i)esViIince  amonf  the  reotin-i 
laineers,*  have  contribnted  'to  its'ettraordinary  decline.  The  a<!tu« 
pation  of  Geoi|^a  may  alio  hive  concurred  id*  producing  tliis  effect^ 
sk  the  jiarket  for  the  sale  of  Rufe^an  and  Eur^ean  edmmoditiiea'  to 
the  inhabitants  of  ^ia  cbantnr,  has  Weti  transferred  by  thatiieai^ri 
.toTiflis. 

*  The  bonaea  are  partiv  of  wood  and  partly  of  wattle-work;  p1as4 
tered  over  with  mortar.  The  windows  commonly  look  into  the  courts 
yard,  so  that  nothing  is  to  be  seen  from  the  street,  but  bare  walii 
idastered  with  clay  or  wfaite^waahed.  Below  the  town,  on  the  Terek^ 
pre  several  water-milk  of  miserable  construction ;  -but  the  stones  wear 
■o  exceedingly,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  eat  tht  bread  made  ol 
'the  ftont  ground  by  tfaem^  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  sand  which 
is  mixed  with  it 

' '  *  Besides  a  Russian  church,  Moadok  contains  two  belonging  to  the 
AftneoiaQa,  and  one  to  the  catholics.  The  latter  was  baih  about  for* 
ty  Veart  si  nee  by  tfie  Capachin  missionaries  stationed  at  this  plaee  ; 
■mi  aa  they  are  all  dead,  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits;  who 
Jttve  here  a  saperior,  a  father,  and  a  kiy-brother*  I  hoped  to  be 
able  to  procure  from  them  soma  information  respectiag  die  moaa« 
iaineera,  bat  the  shortness  of  their  residence  at  Mosdok  had  idlowed 
.sfaem  no  opportunity  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  these  people, 
or  to  commence  any  intercourse  with  them.  The  father,  Aegiaiua 
It«iry,  Who  is  a  native  of  the  French  Netheilands,  and  was  edacatedla 
Kagland,  has  in  a  abort  tiaie  made  an  exMordinary  prafidency  in  tha 
Armenian  laagnage ;  apd  though  he  had  began  to  learn  it  aniy  nina 
WaAa  bafoit  m  ^Mymi  \a  Moadok,  ha  waa  alftady  abia  to  boM 

%  Q% 
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inibHc  discoarBcs  in  it  in  the  church.  Diriiie  serrice  also  mA  t&e 
CxceptidD  of  the  mass,  is  hdd  here  in  the  Armenian  huigiiage. 

-  lliia  artful  Jesuit  some  time  since  formed  a  plan  for  citilizins^  sorb 
of  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  as  are  not  yet  oom^etely 
inbject  to  the  Russian  sceptre,  by  means  of  members  of  his  frater* 
nity,  in  (b«  same  manner  as  they  did  the  sarage  inhabitants  of  Para* 
i^uay.  According  to  this  proposal,  the  government  was  to  giTe  fdl 
•cope  to  the  order,  and  would  thus  rid  itself  of  an  expensive  and 
troublesome  concern.  This  plan,  which  was  approved  and  soppoHed 
by  several  of  the  civil  officers  on  the  Line,  he  transmitted  to  SU 
jPetersburgh,  where  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  most  fatofoabl]^ 
received,  and  is  now  totally  forgotten. 

*  Daring  my  residence  at  Mosdok  I  had  an  opportunity  of  attending 
^n  'Amieuian  wedding,  and  remarked  the  following  ceremonies  praC'* 
iised  on  the  occasion  : — the  •  evening  preceding  the  nuptiala,  tho 
bridegroom  invites  all  his  friends  of  the  male  sex  to  his  house,  andt 
entertains  them  in  the  best  manfaer.  He  then  sends  for  a  barber  i» 
•have  the  heads  and  beards  of  the  whole  company,  who  aflerwarda 
go  to  the  bath.  Very  early  the  next  morning  the  bridsgrobm  repaim 
with  his  train  to  the  house  of  his  future  faAtr-in-law,  to  fetch  *hia 
bride.  The  father  tlitn  joins  their  hands,  and  follows  them  with  his 
whole  company  to  choprch,  where  the  marriage  ceremony  is  performed 
by  the  ecclesiastic*  After  .their  return  from  church,  the  festivities 
last  three  dajrs  without  intermission,  and  it  is  not  till  the  ^ird  night 
that  the  new  married  couple  are  permitted  to  sleep  together.  A  sin* 
gular  custom  which  prevails  among  several  Asiatic  'natiims,  has  also 
obtained  among  the  Armenians,  which  is,  that  the  wife,  daring  the 
iSrst  year  of  her,  marriage,  and  sometimes  for  a  still  longer  period^ 
iuust  not  speak,  upon  any  account,  to  the  parents  of  her  husband.* 

'  Geor^a  formerly  paid  the'  infamous^  tribute  to  the  gran^ 
£iguor^s  sera^io,of  sendiDS^  thither  children  of  both  sexes  ; 
but  the  brave  Prince  Heraclius  abolished  the  custom.  St31» 
bowcTer,  this  sensual  Emperor  is  .privately  supplied  witb 
the  beautiful  females  of  Georgia  and  Gircasaiaj  and  chief* 
ly  by  Turkish  robbers. 

Habcsei,  -who  was  many  yearsresident  at  CotisianliBoplett 
the  service  of  the  j^rand  Signor,  aad  i^bo  publish^  Ida  Tra- 
vels in  Turkey  a  tew  years  ago,  speaking  of  fliis  SemgUo^ 
9ays ;  '  all  the  Tvomen  are  for  the  service  of  the  grand  sig 
Bor.  No  person  whatsoever  is  permitted  to  introduce  Ifaem- 
pelves  into  the  first  gate  that  encompasses  the  hariem  that 
is  to  say,  the  apartment  in  which  the  women  are  shut  up.  It 
is  situated  in  a  very  remote  part  of  the  inclpsur^  of  the  Se- 
iraglio,  and  it  looks  upon  the  sea  of  Marmora.  No  person 
f ftn  ppsaibly  see  these  women,  except,  the  sultan  jEt^d^  4)^ 
uBucl^s,    When  any  one  tf  ttbegn  goea  out  of  the  aeragli«r 
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tonake  as  excursion  into  the  ooumtry  with  tUe  grand  slg^ 
nor,  the  journey  is  performed  either  in  a  boat,  or  in  a  car^ 
riage  closely,  shut  up  ;  and  a  hind  of  coTered  way  is  mada* 
with  linen  curtains  from  the  door  of  their  apartment  to  tha' 
place  of  embarking,  or  getting  into  tbeoamage*  All  thes* 
women  have,  the  same  origin  as  the  pages.;*  nnd  the  samo 
means  which  they  employ  to  prooure  the  boy  slaves  ar»^ 
IBLewise  put  in  practice  to  supply  the  harem  vrith  women  :• 
the  handsomest^  and  those  who  give  hopes  of  being  such,  ara^ 
faprougkt  to  the  SeragUo,  and  they  must  alL  be  virginsJ 
They  are  divided  like  tlie  pages  into  two  ohanuberf),  and* 
their  n^anuai  employment  consinta  in  learning  to  sew  and  to, 
emb^ider*  But-  with,  respeet.  to  the  oulti  vatlon  of  the 
mind,. they  are  only,  taught  music,  dancing,  gestures,  and 
other  .things,  which  mc^lesty  forUds.me  to  mention  ;  it  in 
by  these  allurements  that  they  endeavour  to  merit  the  indi-' 
nation  of  the  grand  signer.  Th^  number  of  women  in  th« 
iiarem  depends  en  the  tasie  of  the  reigning  monarch.  SuU 
tan  Seiij9  had  nearly  3000 ;  Saltan  Machmut  had  but  300  ( 
and  the  present.  Sultan  has  pretty  neur  1400.  The  two 
chambers  hvfe  windown,  but.  they  only  look  upon  the  gar- 
dens of  the  seraglio^  where  no  body  can  pass.  Amongst 
so  great  a  number,  there  is  not  one  servant :  for  they  arei 
.obliged  to  wait  upon  one  another,  by.  order  of  rotation,  tho 
last  that  is  entered  serves  her^o  entered  before  her,  and 
liarself ;  so  that  the  first  who  entered  is  served  without  ser«- 
Ting ;  and  the  last  serves  without  being  served.  They  all 
e^ep  in  separate  beds^  and  between  every  fifth  there  is  a 
preceptress,  vrho  minutely  inspects  thain  oondnct.  Theic 
<duef  governess  is  called  Katon  Kiaj%  that/  is  to  say,  the 
gavempss  of  the  noble  young  ladies.  When  there  is  a  sal-* 
tanesf  inottier,.  she  forms  her  court  from  their  ohambery 
having  the  liberty  to  take,  as  many  young  ladies  as  shd 
pleases,  i^nd  such  ^s  shelikes  best. 

^  irfaia  grand  signor  very  often  permits  the  women  to  walk 
ia  the  gardens  of  the  seraglio.  Upon  such  oecasipus  they' 
order  all  pieople  to  retire;  and  on  every  side  there.is  agoard 
of  bl^keuuucbs,  with  sabres  in  their  h^ds,  while  others  go 
their  rouiids  in  order  to  binder- any  per^oo  from  seetng:  tlienl 
^(  unfortunately  any  one  ia  fbi^nd  in  the  garden,  eveiv 
4irough'igP9r9nce  o^  inadvertence,  he  is  undoubtedly  kiHed^ 
and  his,  head  brou^t  to-thp  ieet  of  the  grand  signor,  whcv 
«ivei  ^  gir^a^.  t^ufwri  to,  the  gwr^  ^  ^Mf  Tigihine^r 
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Sometimes  ibe  grand  signor  passes  tntb  tbe  gardeM  id" 
amuse  himself^  when  the  women  are  there ;   and  it  la  then 
that  they  make  use  of  their  ntmest  efforts,  by  danciDgv 
aingiogy  sedacing  gestures,  and  amorous  blaadishmentSy  to 
ensnare  the  aiBsctions  of  the  monardi. 

^  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  grand  signer  may  tAm 

to^  hia  bed  all  the  women  of  his  seraglio  he  has  an  indt* 

Dation  for,  and  when  he  pleases,  but  this  is  a  vulgar  error  ^ 

it  was  the  custom  in  former  times,  but  the  ezoessive^expeBce 

in  presents  and  bounties  to  the  women  who  were  so  faVoored 

by  the  grand  signers,  determined  them  to  institnte  regula- 

tions  that  have  been  observed  byali  the  succeeding  monarclM 

1»y  which  the  number,  time,  and  ^tiijuette  of  cobabifihg  witii 

them  is  determined.    It  is  very  true,  that  at  present,,  .if  ibm 

ipoaarch  pleases,  be  can  break  thfougb  ali  these  rules,  but 

lie  carefully  avoids  it,  especially  as  it  may  likewise  coat  Um 

lives  of  the  girls  who  f^ve  particular  plei^sure  id  the  pnnoe. 

in  the  time  of  sultan  A'cbmet  they  caused  nkdre  than  ISO 

%omen  to  be  poisoned,  who  byftheir  allurements  had  eqticed 

the  grand  signor,  at  an  improper  season,  to'  be  oonnected 

t^ith  them.    It  is  not  perm|ttoit  that  the  monarch  ahould 

take  a  virgin  to  hk  bedexdCT«  tliirinjg  tOie  i^t^*1tecivals, 

and  an  occasion  of  some'  extraordinary  t&j^mnj^^dr  the 

arrival  of  some  good  news.  JQpons^pb  oc^^oad,'  if-th^ 

aultan  diooses  a  new camp|tnioii  to.his,,b<£7,\'bi^  e&ters  into 

the  apartnient  of  the  wom^n^  wfao^iRra'  ranged  ipf  files  by 

the  governesses,  tii  w^tom*  he  Apeaks^  sjOj^i;  lutuftatei  the  p^r 

iion  he  likes  b^t ;  the  oenmieny  ofi  it^e  h«ndk<?ohief,  wbieli 

(be  grandt  signer  is  aaid  to  ftfasow  CV  the  gid  that  he  eleeta^ 

ia  an  idle  tale,  wHWat  any  fottndplifno  '  As  aoon  as'tib 

grand  signor  haaehoseiiihe  girl  tlmt  lie?t|H»iiieatfnad  to  ba 

Partner  itf  his  bad,  aU  the  oAcrtf  foBd^r  hl^f^tbe  bttih, 

ivasliiag  and  jparlaming  her,  und  ar^ii%  hef^tmpMip 


^already  in  bed.      Scarcely.  „^    ^.-v^-  - 

fayonrite  entered  the  chamber,  introdu<^  J^y  t)ie  gtai^l 
aupttch  v^  is  upon  gnard,  than  she  kneels  dawn,  and  wbeii 
(he  aultan  oalb  her,  She  creeps  inta  bed  tp  him  at  the  foot 
ofthebed,  if  the  sultan  does  not  order  her,  hjr  especial 
grace,  to  appfoaak  by  the  side :  after  a  certain  tjma,  upon 
a  signal  given  by  the  sulte»,l4to^  governess  of  the  ^urb, 
f4«ir  f a  her  foiled  aiitorf  th^  ajkv^ 
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^ain,  (K)ndacting  her  with  the  same  ceremony  to  the  wo- 
taea*s  apartmeDts ;  and  if,  by  eood  fortune,  she  becomes 
|iregBaut,  and  is  deli?er6d  of  a  boy,  she  is  called  asaki  suU 
taness,  that  is  to  say,  sukanesi  mother;  lor  the  first  sob« 
^he  has  the  honour  to  be  crowned,  and  she  has  the  liberty 
of  forming^  her  court,  as  before  mentioned.  Euii«ch8  tur% 
riso  assigTfied  for  her  guard,  and  for  her  particular  service, 
Ko  other  la<Ues,  though  fleliTcred  of  boys,  are  ^ther  crown-* 
c4,  or  maintained  with  such  costly  distinction  as  the  first : 
however,  they  have  their  serrice  apart,  and  handsome 
appoii^tments.  After  the  death  of  the  sultan,  the  mothers  of 
the  male  children  are  shut  up  in  the  old  seraglio,  from 
whenoe  they  can  never  come  out  any  more^  unless  any  of 
ihnir  ii«iis  asoeiid  the  throne.* 

l%ough  we  bafo  already  «oeti»ied  aeveral  more  pagea 
than  at  first  were  intended  with  this  work,  yet  we  cimnol 
resist  the  impulse  of  giving  our  author's  aceouAtof  ttie  Ama«' 
sons;  of  whom  so  much  bets  been  said  by  anoieot  writers^ 
ftnd  who  are  supposed  to  havs  Inhabited  the  country  now 
described. 

.  *  As  tbeiraidiiftoar^specdiig  the  Amasons  is  stHl  preserved  ia  fbi^ 
Caucasus,  I  diall  hers  quote,  for  tbs  purpose  of  coinpariioo»  tho 
aecpoats  of  the^  warlike  females  given  by  the  ancients,  and  Heio» 
dotos  iu  particular.—-^  When  the  Greeks,*  says  the  father  of  history^ 
^  had  fought  against  the  Amaaons,  ivhom  the  Scythians  call  Ayor* 
Pata,  wbicjh  sane  is  rendcced  by  the  Greeks,  ui  their  laoguage^ 
Androcbtones  (men-kUlers),  for  ^yor  in  Scythian  signifies  a  man» 
nod  Ffl^a  to  kill ;  when,  I  say,  th^  had  engaged  and  defeated  these 
people  on  the  banks  of  the  ThermodMi,  it  is  rebted  that  they  carried  . 
away  with  them  in  three  ships  all  such  as  tfaqr  had  made  prisoners. 
When  they  bad  got  out  te  sea»  they  irose  upon  their  conquerofs*  and 
ent  them  all  in  pieces;  but  ignorant  of  navigation,. and  uusl^illed  ia 
the  use  of  the  hehn,  the  sails,  and  the  oara,  th^.  sufiered  the  slUps 
after  they  had  killed  the  men,  to  drive  at  the  will  of  the  winds  and 
Wavea,  and  landed  at  Kremnes  on  the  Maeotiob  Sea*.  Crenraes  wag 
Itt^ted  in  the  counCir  of  the  independent  Scythians.  The  Amazonia 
kwiog  hece  quitted  their  ships  and  peaetratwl  into  the  inhabited  dis^ 
liri(ts,  seized  the  first  herd  ef  horses  which  they  net  with  in  their 
way,  mounted  tbemi  and  fdundered  the  country  of  the  Scythians. 
The  latter  could  not  conceive  who  were  these  aoemies  with  whess 
langoage  and  dress  Uiey  were  unacquainted.  They  knew'  not  of 
ionise  to  what  nation  they  beboged,  and  in  th^ir.  surprise  were  total* 
-^ly  at  a  loss  in  imagiae  whence  they  came.  Theytook  them  at  first  for 
^iffinmc  m^  M  the  same  age,  and  came  to  an  engagement  with  f* 
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sfter  which  they  discovered  from  the  slain  that  the  intmdeis  wereK^ 
men.  Tliey  resolved  in  a  cooncil  held  on  tlie  subject  to  kill  no  mefi 
oftbem,  butsend  abodiy  of  their  youngest  men,  equal  in  wmberal 
nearly  as  they  could  guess  to  .these  female  warriors,  with  diiectta 
to  pitch  their  camp  close  to  thai  of  the  Amazons,  and  to  do  libM 
ever  they  saw  them  do ;  net  lo  ^;fat  them^  even  in  case  thqr  AtM 
ht  attacked,  but  t«  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  them  when  tbif 
dedsted  from  hintilities.  The  Scythians  took  this  resohitioa,  te- 
cause  they  wished  to  have'  diildren  by  tiiose  martial  females.' 

<  *  The  young  men  obeyed  these  orders  :  and  ^e  Amazons,  fiodio; 
that  they  had  not  come  to  do  them  any  injury,  left  them  unmolested, 
and  the  two  camps  kept  daily  approaching  nearer  to  one  anodier. 
Yhe  young  Scythians,  as  well  as  the  Amazons,  had  nothing  but 
their  arms  and  their  horses,  and  subsisted  like  them  by  Che  cbaso 
and  what  booty  they  were  able  to  make.    About  neon  the  Abmoobs 

3uitted  their  camp  singly  or  in  pairs.  The  ScythianB-  obserfiiiglliii 
7d  the  same,  ana  one  of  their  number  approaebed  a  solitaiy  Am* 
son,  who  neither  repulsed  him  or  withheld  her  favours.  As  shecouU 
liot«peak  to  hips^  because  neither  of  them  understood  the  oUier,  sIm 
intimated  to  him  by  signt  to  meet  her  at  the  same  i^ce  the  &lkw9| 
4lty  with  one  ^  his  comrades,  and  she  would  also  bring  a  oonpa* 
ftion  along  with  her.  The  young  man,  on  his  ^turn  to  the  caiDp» 
related  the  adventure,  and  returned  the  next  day  with  another  Sg* 
If lian  to  the  spot,  where  be  fonnd  the  AmfiBon  vmiting  Ibr  kim  with 
Ber  companion. 

*  *  The  other  young  men  hearing  of  this  circumstance,  in  liktwrn* 
ner  tamed  the  other  Amasions,  and,  having  united  boA  onpif 
dwelt  together  with  them,  and  each  iwsk  to  wife  her  whose  favMi^ 
lie  had  firet  enjoyed.  The  young  people  could  not  learn  the  lMig«§* 
of  the  Amazons,  but  these  soon  acquired  that  of  their  bvhawh} 
4nd  when  they  began  to  understand  one  another,  the  Scythiaitt  thai 
addressed  them :  *  we  have  parents  and  possessions,  and  shod! 
like  to  lea^  a  difierent  kind  of  life.  Let  us  re^n  our  tomXrjvm 
Und  live  with  them ;  but  vre  promise  not  to  take  any  other  wmste 
you.*  The  Amazons  replied :  *  we  cadnot  live  in  commioity  ** 
the  women  of  your  country,  because  their  customs  are  t^jM^^ 
ierentfix>m  ours:  we  bend  the  bow,  we  throw  the  javelin,  werido 
on  horseback*  and  have  not  learned  any  of  the  manual  ^np^^V^ 
of  our  sex.  Your  women  do  none  of  diese  things,  but  art  eas*8^ 
only  in  female  avocations.  They  never  leave  their  eanfagest  ^P 
out  a  hunting.  We  should  therefore  not  agree  at  all  together.  W 
if  you  will  keep  your  promise  and  have  us  fw  wives,  g?  **  y«tf  p»- 
rF^iils,  demand  your  portion  of  their  property,  and  tlieii  remm  •«■ 
let  us  continue  to  live  apart.' 

*  *  The  young  Scythians,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  ffpi«tfj 
tations,  complied  with  the  desire  of  their  wives,  and  when  tb^ 'ij* 
received  their ^ sh#r» of  the  patrimonyi  wept  bfteh  tO'tb«i»f  ^ 
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Amazons  then  said  to  them,  '  after  separating  yon  from  yonr  fath«ri 
and  doing  so  much  mischief  to  your  country,  we  should  be  afraid  tQ 
ft|c  oar  residence  here.  As  therefore  you  have  taken  us  for  your, 
wives,  lei  us  remove  from  this  place  and  dwell  upon  the  other  side  of 
Ae  Tanais.*  The  young  Scythians  a«^reed  to  this  proposal :  thejr. 
Crossed  the  Tanais ;  and  having  proceeded  three  da^is  to  the  east,  and 
as  many  towards  the  north  from  the  IVlseotis,  they  came  to  the  couih 
try  where  they  fixed  their  abode  and  which  they  yet  inhabit,  ^ence 
<lie  wives  of  the  Sarmatians  still  retain  their  ancient  customs.  Theyr 
xid6  on  horseback,  and  hunt  sometimes  alone  and  at  others  in  tho 
company  of  their  husbands.  They  also  attend  the  lattcfr  in  war,  an4 
wear  the  same  dress  with  the  men.' 

These  travels  will  afford  much  gratification  to  the  reader.^ 
After  minute  particulars  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  country! 
througli  which  our  enterprising  traveller  penetrated  ;  ha 
concludes  with  the  following  description  of  the  capital^  of| 
Georgia. 

•  Tiflis,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  is  situated  in  61°  57'  east  kmgi-  ' 
tude,  and  in  41  ®  3(y  north  latitude,  on  die  river  Kur,  which  is  called 
by  the  Georgians  MtkVari,  and  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  city» 
At  the  spot  where  it  leaves  Tiflis  it  is  closely  hemmed  in  by  rocks^ 
and  its  current  is  very  rapid.  The  proper  name  of  this  place  iSL 
Thphilisi,  orTphilis  K'alaki,  that  is.  Warm  City,  which  it  has  re« 
ceived  from  its  fine  warm  baths.  It  is  composed  of  three  parts : 
Ipbilisi  proper  is  the  most  ancient,  and  here  the  baths  are  situated  ;, 
it  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  Kur,  and  is  very  inconsiderable.  K'ala^ 
tathe  north  of  the  preceding,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  is  now  - 
the -most  populous  portion  of  the  city  ;  and  Issni,  the  suburb,  conw- 
momcates  with  the  other  two  parts  by  the  only  bridge  which  here, 
crosses  the  Kur.  In  tlie  most  ancient  times  Tpbilisi  was  only  a  yiU 
lage,. near  which,  however  Warssa  Bakur,  the  twenty-seventh  king- 
of  Georgia,  of  the  house  of  the  Chosroes,  during  whose  reign  the. 
conntry  was  ravaged  by  the  Persians,  erected  the  fortress  of  Schuriss^ 
ziche  about  A.  D.  380.  In  469  the  valiant  monarch  Wachtang 
Guiigasslan  (Wolf-lion)  here  founded  the  city  of  Tpbilisi,  which  being 
afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Chasares,  was  rebuilt  by  Emir  Agarian,, 
and  after  the  demolition  of  Mzchetba  became  the  residence  of  the 
fiagratfaions. 

*  That  portion  of  the  city  lying  westward  of  the  Kur  forms  nearly 
a  right-angled  triangle,  the  longest  side  of  which  is  next  to  the  river; 
oil  the  west  it  is  encompassed  by  gardens^  and  its  south  side,  it 
bounded  by  a  lofty  ridge  of  calcareous  marie,  called  Metech.  Upoq, 
thi»  ridge,  near  the  Kur,  is  seated  tho  fortress  of  Nerekla,  whence 
a  wall  upwards  of  a  werst  long  and  sixteen  feet  high,  with  loop-holes, 
nms  ak>ng  th^  summit  of  the  hill  to  the  west  to  the  fort  of  Schar- 
ibKtiti,  novf.  jjs  riiiBs.,    Tiii^jwall,   whidb.  then  goca  down,  tbej 
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big  ftloQg  the  west  and  north  tide  of  the  city  to  the  Kur,  it  cMiider- 
td  as  the  city-wall,  though  it  iDclades  a  considerable  part  of  tht 
ridge  of  Metechi  not  covered  with  buildings.  Beyond  it  to  At 
aouth  niQs  the  rivulet  Zawkisai,  which  comes  from  a  village  of  tht 
same  name,  traversing  a  deep  dale  inclosed  with  lofty  perpeDdicu* 
lar  rooks,  which  in  summer  is  much  frequented  on  account  of  tin 
ahade  and  the  refreshing  cooluesa  of  the  atmosphere,  and  iu  whicht 
near  the  town,  are  situated  some  gardens,  that  however  are  oot 
wprtby  of  notice.  The  walls  of  Tlflis  which  had  been  destro^el 
trere  rebuilt  by  Schach  Abbas,  who  carried  tliem  on  the  sootb  sidi 
Itf  the  cily  over  the  ridge  of  Ssolalani. 

^  To  the  west  of  Tifiis  is  tha  lofty  hill  called  Mta-tzminda,  or  tht 
Holy  ;  upon  this  hiU  stands  a  small  and  now  decayed  coDveot^  ooo* 
cei-ning  which  many  wonderful  stories  are  related^  and  whither,  about 
the  end  of  May,  gneal  numbers,  espeoiolly  of  females,  make  pil- 
grimages. Near  it  is  the  burial-place  of  the  Catholics.  To  the 
Mortb  of  Tifiis  is  the  suburb  of  Gnrethubam,  which  is  very  popQi<»i 
and  belongs  to  Tifiis  proper,  in  the  same  manner  as  Awlabari  if  »» 
counted  part  of  Isssi.     •  ..^ 

*  The  ci^^  itself  makes  a  very  mean  appearance  ;  for  siace  the  last 
^traction  by  Agha  Mohammed^  Cha^n,  in  September  1795,  grwt 
ipart  of  it  resembles  a  heap  of  mbbu^^h,  not  mora  than  two-thirds  d  the 
souses  having  beeu  rebuilt.    Tlie  streets  are  ^o  narrow  that  the  most 
arpadoua  of  them  are  barely  wide  enough,  to  admit  an  arba  without 
inconvenience  i  whareas  in  the  ccoaastreets  there  is  sGarcdjr  tooo  for 
a  horseman,  and  in  dirty  weather  two  jpedtttriaiis  often  find  it  difficult 
In  pass  one  another.    The  houses  are  ciarelessly  built  in  t)ie  Georgin 
.  ftshion,  of  bricks  and  rough  stones  intermixed  and  cemented  with 
*dttngor  clay,  so  that  they  scarcely  ever  stand  inore  than  ISjtan. 
The  citj  has  but  three  gates ;  the  Sophi^  the  Muchrani, '  and  on  thi 
south  side  the  Gambha.  or  Bath^gate.    On  the  other  side'of  the  bff 
lies  the  aaore  modem  suhucb  of  Awlabari,  inhabited  by  Syriaoi  aod 
Huriu.    Tifiis  formerly  contained  15  Greek  ehnrchea,  in  which  di- 
vine worship  ia  performed  in  the  Old  Georgian  langiiage,  20  Armemu 
and  two  Catholic,   the  most  ancient  of  wbiQh  'caHei)  Cbar^  » 
dedicated  to  St,  Joseph ;  but  having  been  cracked  in.  several  placet 
by  a  violent  earthquake  it  h  now  nodding  to  its  falU   The  other 
f^as  erected  a  few  years  since  under  the  imperial  patronage,  and  v 
not  y^t  quite  finbhed,  thoqgh  divine  service  is  alreadfy  MA  there, 
Cdntigoous  to  it  is  the  new  dwelling  of  the  Capuchin  mneiosirH^ 
who  have  at  present  three  fathers  at  this  placed    Besides  the  cShvc^ 
there  are  still  two  Messdsheds  at  Tifiis,  one  of  which  is  appropriated 
td  the.  Persians  who  am  followan  of  AU,  and  the  other  to  tbeSoQDite 
Tartars :  the  hitter  was  destroyed  by  Agha  Mohammed,  Kut  iti  b^^ 
tiful  minaret  is  yet  standing.    Jt  was  hoilt  by  Isaac  Pascba,  ^  Tor- 
k\sh  genehd,  in  1710.    The  house  of  the  governor  of  Georgia  (PrMf« 
itel  Grusia),  at  present  Fedor  Isailftsch  Acfawerdow,  general  of  Af* 
-tiQety,  is  sitwtad  in  an  open  piaoa  m  the  Eutp  wtre  tom^  ^^ 
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4he  inagnUleettt  |MilMe  buH  in  the  Atiatie  s^le  bf  Kinf  Roston,  in 
1658,  and  described  by  Cbardin.  A  begiamng  faias  latdy  been  load^ 
to  erect  there  a  spacious  edifice  for  transaciiDg  the  bosinesa  of  tb» 
crown.  Besides  these  there  is  not  one  large  or  prominent  building 
in  the  whole  city:  some  Georgian  princes,  accustomed  to  the  Rus«  . 
•ian  manners,  have  indeed  erected  for  themselves  habitations  whidh 
commonly  have  twa  stones,  and  a  galleiy  running  round  them ;  but 
with  these  CKceptions  no  tflher  objects  meet  the  ey^e  than  wretched 
stone  hms,  most  of  which  are  extremely  filthy. ,  Windows  are  to  bs 
Coond  in  very  few  of  them ;  instead  of  these  they  have  but  holes,  whidt 
are  not  always  so  mnch  as  stopped  up  with  oiled  paper. 

^  Tiflis  has  two  markets  {Baittri)^  containing  together  704  shorn 
kept  principally  by  Armenian,  Tartar,  and  Georgian  tradesmen  ;  tait 
Mere  are  Imt  very  lew  Russians*  who  expose  their  goods  for  sale  i« 
what'is  called  the  Armenian  basar*  These  markets  comprehend*. 
i|ccordi'ngto  the  Asiatic  fashion,  the  work-shops  of  all  the  artisans. 
You  here  find  a  whole  street  inhabited  exclusively  by  shoemakers^ 
another  occupied  by  the  shops  of  cap-makers*  and  a  third  by  those  of 
smiths.  Sflk-spinners,  silversmithsy  gvn-mskers,  and  sword-cutlers,, 
an  pursnt  their  respective  occnpatioBs,  and  by  their  public  industry 
ajBTord  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  the  traveUer,  so  that  the  basar  is  one  oC 
the  mtjst  interesting  walks  in  Tiflis. 

•  *  In  the  shops  yon  meet  with  Russian,  German,  Tartar*  and  JPerv 
iian  manufadnres;  btit  all  extravagantly  dear ;  and  it  is  a  sinsular 
fact,  that  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  Asiatic  fabric,  su^  a# 
afamls  and  ailks^  may  be  purchased  much  cheaper  than  at  Tiflis* 
.'  '  The.  popdlatidt^  of  Tiflis,  exclusively  of  the  Russian  ciiil  ofiU 
cars,  resident  there  and  the  garrison,  is  coipputed  at  18^000  whUs* 
ii$;arly  half  of  whom  ai^  .Armenians. 

*  Tiflis,  like  affCeor^a,  wait  formerly  a  very  poornlace;  but 
flie  iodostry  of  the  Artnenilins,  the  great  quantity  of  specie  brought 
Qiithe'r  frou)  Russia,'  and  an  uninterrupted  traffic  with  the  TWtafs 
and  Persians,  have  gtedtly  ithproved  the  circumstances  df  the  in« 
J).abitan.ts.   tb^  Timtish  trlide  with  Achulziche  aad  Asia  Miner 

i^  now  totally  at  a 'Stand  oh  accbant  of  the  war.  .  ^ 

*  The  celebrated  warm  baths  her#  were  enceveiy  magni&cfnl^ 
but  are  now  i^bch  /decayed;  jet  most  of  them  are  still  floored  Mid 
Ijnied  with  marble.'  The  water  contains  only  a  small  propartioa 
ofsqlplfur^  but  is  extremely  salubrioos.  ^  The  natives,  and  the 
vioukcn  in  partkuUr,  carry  their  *  fondness  for  bathihg  to  such 
«xc€^i  thanii*^)  fr^q  uen  I  ly  remain  in  the  baths  for  a  wh(Je  day  to- 
fc(htr,  aiid'li^ve  llieir  meals  bronght  fhjther  16  them  firom  their 
•viD  houses.  'From  tht-  tu^e  of  the 'bath  twice  a  week  at  Tiffis, 
I  and  my  whole  retinue  (Srperiefic^  ^af  benefit  Beyond  the  sn^r 
liiirb  and  f<>rtrc&^  of  h^in  on'th^  Hglit  side  of  th«  Kur,  stApfanr  wai 
JuMii^iiy  ri'Bn^in  rtrif^if^^mtherockfe,  bat  the ^pfaeiiee  is  now  diS4 
continued.    The  luYpfatif  if|ssubbinaiedfh)ma'kiiid:0 
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iritb  gnfdf  and  pheed  in  a  ckwe  ovsn  id  attamto  kj«H  wiA 
coal.  Water  cootaiaiDg  vitriol  vet  drops  ftoni  the.  nott  of  a  wide* 
dtft  ia  tile  rocks.  Near  the  baths  on  Moynt  Thabori  fovaicdj  stoodl 
m.  fortress,  noir  destroydi,  which  was  tfie  resideBoe  of  tbeSseid%  afi^ 
porated  by  the  Schah  Sefi  of  Peisia,  and  was  thereibn  dmumiatodi 
■I  Persim  Sseidabad. 

*  AiN>at  three  wersts  below  Tiffis,  theKvr  foms  seiferal  idaads 
ivyeh  are  covered  with  gardens  where  very  gosd>  fruit  is.  raised  % 
fevt  it  IS  seldom  to  be  had  perfectly  ripe  at  Tiflu,  beeavse  the  gne^ 
iy  and  if^Borant  Georgian  peasants  gatiier  it  aJl  before  it.  has  arrive^ 
«t  matority ;  and  hence  arise  frequent  dysenteries  in  smmner  and^ 
mtdmmn,  -llins,  for  instance,  though  the  whole  ooantry  rDond Tiffia 
•bounds  with  afanond^trees,  you  never  see  any  of  thek  prodiMe  offcse^ 
ftr  sale  ;  but  the  Persian  are  taken  fog  this  pnrposey  beeanse  tbep 
ire  plucked  while  yet  quite  green;    ' 

^  The  hills  near  Tiflis,  which  I  reckon  a»  bekmging  to  the  fint 
vai^  of  the  Ararat,  which  is  separated  by  the  Kur  from  the  €aacE« 
•ian  mountains^  are  composed  or  marle^  calcareous  marie,  sfaite  and 
mnd-stone,  upon  a  base  of  dry  brown-gray  clay  slate*  In  the  ctete 
of  the  marie  you  meet  with  frequent  veins  of  fibrous  hme-Ane,  and 
likewise  gypsum  and  talc. — Sulphurous  gravel  occurs  in  the  tahnlv 
abte,  and  often  converts  it  into  a  realalnnKslate.  The  soil  about 
Tiflis  is  clayey,  and  in  many  places  mixed  with  calcareous  sand. 
Home-stone  covered  with  indurated  green  earth  neariy  leseabliac 
jasper,  is  to  be  found  iii  the  vaily  of  the  rrmlet  Zawk'issi*' 

Avr.  111. — Bihtverie^  the  Pupil  of  the  WorM  ;  a^novel,  in  fiv« 
volumes.  By  Anthony  Frederick  Holstein.  l2mo.  Pp.  9W| 
251,298,280,   242.     Newman  and  Co.    1814. 

To.  follow  a  modern  novel  through  five  volumes,  bow* 
Aver  pleasing  to  some  readers,  is  what  we  term  a  tediouft 
post  in  the  road  of  literature.  The  author  now  before  uSj^ 
Began  kin  literally  career,  yiett  tAree  years  ago,  with  a  two 
Tolume  romance:  within  which compaas  was  oontainqd  mucii 
0f  intefest;...mope  pertiaps  than  the  whole  five  we  have  jnst 
laboured  through.  In  the  prefatory  remarka  upon  this 
voluminous  work,  he  would  have  us  believe  that  in  reflediBg 
on  the  many  which  have  issued  from  his  pen  withkl 
th^  last  three  years,  he  trembles  (at  the  consequeQoes  we  pre^ 
aumue}.  He  however  sports  in  the  fancied  character  of  hi^ 
own  reviewer  ;  and  pronounces  his  '  rapid  publicatioii*  to 
evince  ^  too-  much  of  the  tamerity  and  rashnesa  of  youth^..., 
itmIL  he  is^  happy  in.  exploring  the  regions  of  fiction\...ha9 
»•  ^  soirt  of  talent  for  mvettigiUtng  chai^ietera,^  &c.  He  then 
€a}l8  tohia  aid  the  maxims  oShAyr  Mary  Wortley  Atofttayuc^ 
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I 
to  wli«iii  hejMiyB  devotion  for  ber '  tiiree  ^asiMtials.iieoessaiif 
to  rise  and  appear  to  advantage  in  the  great  sphere  of  action^ 
iMPUBXKCB  first,  second  and  third.'  .In  addition  to  this  ex^ 
ample  ^eare  told  that'  another  female  writer  of  considerablei 
^nunence  has  aiBrmed,  that  diffidence  and  hamilitv  are. the 
great  obstacles  with  which  an  author  has  to  contend/  Under 
the  tuition  of  such  fair  preceptors,  we  Hiarydi  pot  at  .their 
disciple's  avowed  contempt  <^ '  mere  rojoipnce  scribUers\.« 
the  vauntings  of  former  scdes  and  circiil^iqiis  as  '  fortttiiat% 
for  fame  aaa.einolument' ;  nor  at  tho  entrance  of  this  <  paj^ 
into '  the  world'  being  announced  by  the  blast  ef  his  oitfm 
truaaipet,  neither ,shaU  we  be  iniliieiicedin  ov^r  opimen^by  thia 
aide  decision  of  his'^own  fat^.  The aext  remark,  tre  are  hom^ 
ever  glad  to  find  in  some  degree  csAtroverts  the^^ueted  au#> 
thorities  ;  that  is  a  confessed  ^  dread  wd  diffidenee'....of 
what  ?  why, '  lest  the  ordeal  of  criticism  should  ailirm  thathe 
writes  io0  muck,  the  most  appalling  ^verdict/  adds  this 
♦  piipH  ofAe  world,'  *  I  could  hear  prenoxmced.' 

This' is  a  sort  of  daneerous  *  badinage*"  in  an  anthor  of 
ttree  years  standing,  and  whtch  we  greatly  fear  may  leadiho 
fastidious  reader  to  look  for  a  *  truism'  in  his  preface,  not* 
^withstanding  his  avowal  of  the  work  being  a  fiction. 

A  slight  examination  of  some  of  the  prominent  featnret 
iof  Bouverie^  OkBy^  howevoi,  rescua  him  fi'om  thai 
fate  which  hie  conceives  he  has  already  braved,  or  oommit 
Uoa,  in  goodeaniei^,^to  the  eommonality  of  mere  roraanca 
•ndUilers  ;'  an  <MrdeaI  whiih  he.seema  rather  to  eonrt  tluA 
40'  depre«ate« 

One  of  the  principal  characters,  which  onr  '  investigate 
iiftg^  aMhor  introduces,  is  certainly  a  very  necessary  appen*^ 
dage  in  a  novel  ;....a  widow,  who  has  an  unaccountable 
pcTichant  for  match-making,  or  as  she  facetious^ly  calls  it 
inancBuvring.  The  opening  sc^ne  of  this  good  lady*^ 
talents,  are  at  her  country  seat,  situate  close. to  that  of  th« 
noble  family  of  Athlone,  but  now  reduced  to  five  maideA 
•isters,  Margaret,  Harriet,.  Jane,  Octavia,  and  Phiilippi^ 
The'eoiitrastod'bharaeiers  of  these  young  ladies  is  a  princi-* 
^  ]pal  soteee  oi  eking  out  these  five  volumes.  The  eldest,  dia* 
appointed  in  her  first  love,  makes  a  vow  of  celibacy  ;  another 
4s  under  the  eternal  influence  of  ennui ;  a  third  sentimental ; 
a  fourth,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  and  all  inflated  with  theprida 
bf  a  decayed  noble  house ;  biit  the  fifth,  educated  by  a  sixth 
lister,  wbo^  horrid  thought !  mai'ried  a  plebeian^  a  child  of 
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Btttnre,  or  un9opkkH€ai9d,  («xpletiTe  word)  d's  M^  kiitlKn^ 
denigiiates  her.    This  bcTT  of  Ireaatf  are  dkmed  li]f  the  heir 
of  the  family,  an  alien  to  tMiD,  thcf  old  family  maiision....A* 
old  state  coaeh,  horses  and  sentants  ;  and  Oiey  fire  togelhei^ 
there  in  splendid  poYerfy,  but  in  the  greatest  harmony  with 
each  other,  and  without  a  single  male  protector  or  compa- 
nion.   Mrs.  Davenpert,  offers  her  services  to  proyide  onm 
<»r  more  with  a  husband  j  ^r  as  she  quaintly  obsenres,  to  bo 
their  beU-weaiKer.  To    this  end)  she  gives  a  ball  at  her 
own  house  to  the  neighbouring  gentry,  with  a  view  to  catch 
ibe  hero,  Bouverie,  a  weakhy  young  baronet,  and  the  *  pupil 
4>f  the  world,'  in    the  bewi^hing  snares  of  Octavia,  ber 
favourite    fair   of    the  house  of  Athlone.    The    first  ip^ 
trodnctlon,  or  matueuicre  as  the  iridow  calls  it^  we  riojl 
give  in  our  author's  words. 

*  **  My  sweet  young  friends,'  she  said,  as  the  frir  AtbloBeieu* 
feted,  ^  I  mast  shake  hands  with  each— hot  twice,    Octssia,  I 

-believe,  with  you,  ny  lovely  teouriie,*'  she  added  in  a  low  -wlmperi 
***  year  beau  is  not  j«t  arrived;  he  is  vausaally  late  at  all  oar  parties^ 
indeed,  I  fear  he  u  half  spoiled  idr^ady ;  and  if  you  do  aot  oonceel^ 
ehastise,  and  break  him  hito  proper  boundaries,  he  wiU  soon  grow  be* 
jond  female  subjugation :  only  observe  how  all  those  girh  ait  thronmii; 
Tound  that  door  of  entrance,  for  no  other  earthly  purpose  but  to  sicze 
•the -envied  prize;  but  you,  youOctavia,  must  bear  bim  off— I  have 
decided  upon  that :  sir  Clement  Beuverie,  the  resistless  sir  Gkiacnt 
fBouverie,  wiUi  family,''  she  added,  with  a  smife,  **  «Aiia#l  ooevsl 
iwilh  that  of  Athhne,  and  a  dear  nine  thonsand-  «pyear»  is  the  hm* 
band  worthy  of  my  sweet  blessing  fsvonrils.  rarewdi^ .  ier  tka 
liresent ;  but  in  the  intcfrim,  follow  my  ad^ce;  add^tay  in  this  room 
till  he  eaten ;  it  is  bad  pdhcy  to  be  last  amid  the  oewd;  asw,  in 
this  degenerate  day,  do  not  take  the  trouble  ta  seek  a  wooaan,  let 
her  attractions  be  what. they  may;  and  you  must  manoeuvre  better 
than  to  suffer  vourself  to  be  saperseded  the  first  part  of  the  eveninf ; 
eutaugls  an  admirer  then,  and  ha  ssldom  exertti  saffident  philosophy 
'to  desert  for  the  renndndef'^-adieu  for  a  while ;  1  have  givea  you 
tourfa  woridly  eoonsel  in  a  short  eompsss;  another  ciide  demaadh 
my  attentien*'* 

'  «  **  This  Qwm  is  very  ooM,"  said  Margaret,  joinine  Ostutia,  m 
.Mrs.  I^venport  retreated ;  f^  had  we  not  better  pioeeed  to  tbeiBMr 
•drawing-room  ?'* 

.  *  **  Cold!  by  no  means;  at  least  I  am  sufiiciently  wmm ;  IdonoC 
find  it  by  any  means  cold." 

*  **  tVeiy  said  Jane,  with  sarcastic  tone,  **  but  Bouverie  may  be 
in  the  adjf  imng  rooms  aoiid  the  throng  ;  you  had  forgotten  ilist» 
OOavia^^ 
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99mt$ri§,  a  novel  tSt 

«  ^  NO^JMS^  fVlMfd  RiOld^ 
JftDolytteoiiM;  I  iMidMmilWiipoflMy«ojtittiMiwl0diat  partf 
«nyoiirkft»  wboiMieiMinriii^.fMrhiipir  M»ga^ 

^  mty  pigitke  oC  tkct  wannth,  of  the  next  room,  wUle  I  lemainf 
'Wiih  Octi?ia  ker€»  to  $ee  hiflu  the  momeotbe  eaiMs.** 

*  '*  Oh  no,  indoedt  I  hare  no  soch  vbh^*'  ahe  haAtHy  replied 
^pon  finding  her  acheme  diacov^ied  i  **  I  have  no  inteatipa  to  finger 
hiere  for  him  either ;  ae  lead  tho  ^a«y*  Margaret**  ^ 

*  And  thus  did  the  fear,  of  a  famil>*qoiz  anmiQimt  Ae  noat  jmnk 
iunent  deaire  in  the  boaom  of  the  lovely  giij ;  arm»in-«nD»  tberefoM^  - 
the  aiatera  walked  through  the  eoaUy  wsSk  anperhly -ideoorated  apart* 
mmlM  of  Elaftwpod,  ]ianrittg  at  inteprvab  to  addreaa  diia  or  that  mt^ 
tiuaintance  who  croaaed  their  path,  or  aonght  to  arreat  their  attention* 

.  *  Half-an-hoor  had  thiia  paaaed  awaj,  while  the  cpRvoaation  wan 
Ireqnently  uitemi|»ted  hy  the  in^ries  of  Philtippa  whether  tfaia  or 
the  other  atranger  were  not  iheQwe  in  queation,  rephed  to  by  Octam*a 
almoat  petulant  no,  at  her  own  disappointment  andheraisterVineea* 
nant  mistakes,  when  at  length  a  hnaaing  noise  of  femala  voioea,  pro- 
needing  from  a  group  9eaT  them,  struck  upon  the  ear  oC  the  anxiona 
PhiUippa,  and  the.  doepjy  interested  one  of  Octavia,  aa*  pmstny 
towards  him,  he  wa^  thiia  aalnted— >*0h  dear,  air  dement,  yon  am 
nrrired  at  last;  we  are.rfjoiced  yoo  are  come  to  animate  our  rirde,'* 
AXdaimed  thn  first. 

<  <«  Your,  9old^  I  trusty   is  .entirely  recovered .  P*    inquired  ti(n 
aac^.--. 

.   «.  «<  Your  favoonte  horae  haa  not.  been  materially  injtire^  f^^^F^ 
hy -his  acodent  r'  addend  anothar-r-interrupted  by 

f  M  vWhat  is  beeeme  of  4ho  brace  ^f  pointers  I  prevailed  oponi  my 
fither  to  add  to  your  kanneli  1  bopci  the  pretty  creatnrea  created  nn 
jeakMsqr  among  their  jaew  aaaociatea  foryoor  favonr  ?^ 
.  •  Aa  these  diftiif  b^  .qaeriea.  aapidly  flowed  upon  the  ear  of  thn 
ganger,  the.  astonished  and  njoive  PhiUippa,  with  inconceivabhi 
nmanment^  aaw  thai  aU  which  concerned  Botnrerie  were  object  of 
inqwy  and  interest^  while  many  a  gloveleaa  hand  waa  extended  tn 
invite  the  approach  of  hia,  mai^  a  gracioua  amile  welcomed  hia  aA» 


4asaa,  and  w^y  an  pwdflfia  look  implored  it 

.«  inie  eyea  ^  OeUinn  ware  turned  periiapa  aflectedly  away«  aa  sh^ 
nasaaod  to  listen  to*the  cioiypiim^nta  of  h^tain  Anaon,  while,  in  Auct, 
ahe  6on^pi«hended  not  a  syllable  he  uttered. 

<  An  expresaion  cf  amaaemc^  waa  all  ihat  the  conntenanee  of 
Phil&p|Mi  exhibited  at  the  aigBi^  the  much-extolled  hero  of  tho 
night,  and  slipping  her  arm  from  that  of  her  sister^  she  moved  fof* 
wm  tn  obtain  a  better  inew  on  the  side  where  Jane  stood,  9nd  aUnoft 
immediately  air  Clement  passing  cloee  by  her,  became  statidnary  in 
Jmr  vicini^« 

'  To  a  faabionably-elegant,  rather  than  a  crittcany-fine  figure,  waa 
«nivd  »Cko  when  faatnm  <tf  tten  ^  plain  cast  wert^  moqldcdi<^ 
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•^  GnckM  tMfoA  \  is  this  ftig^ol  hidcmct  nmn  Ae  ftmed  fim*. 
ime  !"  eKdaimed  Phittippa;  **  the  veiy  idea  of  that  coantenaiice 
iaspiiiag  iove— nniviersal  lore,  is  the  most  pveposterous  abaiintity  i 
tverh«acdof!  wfayjau  ha?e  ftil  eoiwptnsd  to  quisme-— I  n«ffr>  no 
never  was  so  provoked  and  so  disappointod  innj  titd.^' 

*  *^  Hash,  PhiUippa;  how  unguardedly  yoo  apeak;  and  hoar 
vapoUshed  yMur  tone  always  is !  pray  be  sore  Otfeftd,"  replieil 
Jane. 

*  The  warning  cane  too  late ;  the  words  of  observation  kad  reached 
the  ear  of  Boaverie ;  he  turned  to  j^nrrey  Ae  speaker,  smiled  gra^ 
deasly  npon  her^  spdie  i^n  to  the  kidy  with  whom  he  was  convert 
mmgf  and  kiakad  yet  again   mere   complafeiitly  on  the    critical 


i.    ' 


*  ^hflitppa  coloured ;  it  was  nnasnal  for  her  to  be  embarrassed  «r 
abashed;  yet  she  feit. strangely  perplexed  at  the  moment,  for  thera 
was  asmetfaing  in  the  smile  of  Beuverie  which  extracted  repeOanoa 
fipom  his  features,  while  an  air  of  intdKgent  animatioft  diffusing  It^V 
over  them,  aeemed.as  if  the  mind  which  pervaded  was  foreiblj  cal- 
culated  to  counteract  those  ordinary  lineaments  that  had  at  fint  so 
much,  we  had  almost  said,  shocked  her;  for  there  was  now  a  hmii« 
•008  bnlliaace  thrown  over  their  donded  expanse. 

**  Like  lightning  o'er  the  midnight  sky*** 

.  *  *  How  greatly  I  admire  candour !"  continued  sir  Cleasent  ts  Ar 
companion  he  at  that  moment  distinguished  by  his  immediate  attta* 
tion ;  and  his  voice  was  sensibly  raised  as  he  spoke,  perfaapa  in  oider 
that  PhiUippa  lierself  might  catch  the  observation—"  I  never  sam^a 
liappier  countenance  than  iHat,'*  he  added,  as  be  i^in  surveyed  the 
junior  Athlone ;  *'  the  heart  speaks  in  that  face ;  it  talla  ^  lale  of 
truth,  in  a  light,  ^isy,  and  sportive  s^e  ^/'  apd  sgaia  4Im  jmoaet 
jaoved  on,  to  gratify  «uM)theff,  aid  another,  UosBiiBg  Habe-  of  the 
lught  by  his  nptice. 

*  Octavia,  with  nalpitatiDg  bssom^  marked  asah  step  a(  Bmiwiit» 
<and  at  every  turn  expected  to  become  uesX  fb»  object  of  more  penaa- 
Bent  attention:  but  herjiope  was  £idiacioas ;  sir  OenMnt  addieaBed 
all  around  her  vicinity,  .but  his  eyea  never  for  iS  moaMut-  ix^-sa 
faer-*to  imagine  that  he  saw  her  not,  .was,  periiaps,  asoi<e*mflftif)riog 
than  to  conclude  he  ^voided  her  pnrpsaely ;  and  if  tliis  seens  a 
doubtful  point  to  my  fair  readers,  let  them  refer  lo  Cti^d  la  decide 

It  hovrever  appears  that  fiouverie  was  proof  against  (K^ 
^iles  of  the  widow  and  her  protegee,  and  that  kuly  Alia 
liisiuore  commanded  his  chief  attention  ;  whose  ^ars0lert 
as  another  instance  of  our  author's  tnvesti^afion  in  thftt  psi^- 
ticular  we  shall  also  quojte. 
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Btmeeriej  'a  not^L  SSt^ 

*  **  Then  gaze  and  admire !"  Ktarned  sir  Clement ;  it  iBthe  lady's 
command,  for  see,  the  iinperioas  beauty  challenges  attention  by  ber 
•lately  enterpri^ng  step,  and  the  motto  of  '  /  dare'  might  not 
inaptly  figure  on  her  eecutcbeon^of  pretence ;  her  masculi^ie  Rsman 
features,  her  intivpid  eyes,  her  long  and  large-formed  limbs»  her  air 
of  defiance,  her  daontloss  carriage,  the  glowing  healthful  bloom  of  . 
those  cheeks,  and  the  clear  transparent  browu  of  the  warm,  but 
^ll-lovely  brunette  complexion,  announcs  her  who  has  so  long  been 
distinguished  as  the  Albion  hmitress. 

*  ••  Since  you  "have  delineated  her  person  so  arcurately,  pray  favour 
%i  also  with  a  sketch  of  her  mind,"  said  Octavia. 

*  **  Its  leading  traits,"  returned  the  former,  **  are  acknowledged 
to  be  a  passion  for  notoriety,  and  a  love  for  independence :  she  has 
a  cabriolet  of  peculiar  constniction,  in  which  she  cirives  herself  abput 
the  country  solo ;  and  this  she  distinguishes  by  her  favourite  word, 
for  she  calls  it  ^  The  independent;'  yet,  although  resolved  never  to 
be  fettered  by  that  sovereign  lord  a  husband,  she  is  sti^  most  aiaious 
for,  moet  covetous  of  admiration,  and  where  she  despairs  of  this, 
astonishment  is  the  substitute.  Hunting,  shooting,  and  playinjsf 
billi)ards'*  are  her  ladyship's  favourite  arousements ; '  the  indopHendeni* 
is  to  be  seen  on  every  race-ground  of  repute  in  England ;  she  hat 
travelled  over  this  her  native  isle,  Wal^,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  at* 
tended  only  by  her  domestics ;  and  by  the  very  dauntless  manner  in 
which  she  exposes  her  reputation,  she  preserves  it ;  for  it  really 
appears  more  than  generally  believed,  for  it  is  universally  so,  that 
conscious  innocence  alone  can  render  her  so  fearlfss  of  animadversion ; 
yet  is  ita  dangerous  example  for  imitation— but  her  ladyship  approaches, 
and  beckons  me  towai*ds  her ;  such  comraamls  are  not  to  be  <usputed;" 
and  the  speaker  rose  as  he  concluded*  to  meet  ner  on  whom  he  had 
just  so  severely  and  difi'ittively  commented. 

*  The  arm  of  lady  Aij;i^was  immediately  linked  within  his,  nnd 
proceeding  towards  an  Egyptian  sofa,  placed  in  the  recess  of  a  window 
opened  for  the  relief  of  the  dancers,  they  seated  themselves ;  and 
although  it  appeared  that  her  ladyship  v/as  the  amuser,  yet  certainly 
Bouverie  sat  as  the  devoted  hstener.* 

The  mortificjttion  vhich  our  heroine  underwent  after 
leaying  the  ball  room  was  soothed  in  dit^erent  ways  by  bei^ 
affectionate  sisters.  Our  author  too,  on  this  cruel  diaappoiat* 
ment,  thus  moralises. 

*  But  the  careless  sons  of  fashion  and  dissipation  laugh  at  thfe 
chains  of  wedlock  and  the  roJi-^equeiu  b  >iKi,.!»e  it.^  institution  imposes  ; 
how  few  comparatively  have  the  coura:,'',;  io  ^»f.ncl  ihe  quizzing  ^rnile^ 
the  arch  oblique,  the  pointed  railiery  tirc't  almost  invariably  attends 
the  first  discovery  of  serioiT?  adtiie3.«es  !  tfi-!  more  men  have  been 
jeered  out  of  an  attachment  that  misjht  have  st'  :ured  to  themselvesfuture 
napiHDess,  than  have  been  reasoned  iutotl'.*- subversion  cf  a.^  irrational 
^jkt;  for  ridicule  and  not  philosophy  is  now  the  poteat  enemy  of  lofe«* 

CwT.  Rfiv.  Vol.  VII.  i>w.  1814.  t  P 
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m  Oomb€M^  a  n/9icth 

If  this  thouM  be  eomprdieiided  by  the  noTeliaty  we  eaB« 
femi  that  we  cannot  perfeetly  pere^Te  the  poiDt  aimed  at ; 
nor  can  we  impute  to  the  female  understanditig^  in 
matters  of  rincenty^  either  the  qigiMMmg  amilea,  the  aich 
obKque,  or  pointed  raillery. 

In  turning  over  a  score  or  two  more  pages  we  find  that 
eur  hero,  this  AdhnU  of  the  female  sex,  a  Teteran,  by-Ae« 
bye,  iiv  dissipation,  had  long  stow^  his  determinatioa 
or  never  leading  the  fair  one  to  the  alt^.  This  too,  the  h^ro 
himself  thus  discoTers  in  naming  his  intended  journey  t6 
London  with  a  youth  whom  he  patronised* 

'  He  (the  youth)  Tisits  the  metropolis  vnth  me  for  the  fint  ^ne  this 
winter  t  and  although  still  yoou^  myself,  (thirty  was  aimitted)  yet 
being  a  reteran  devotee  at  the  shrine  of  dissipatiou,  I  mean  tolleiilor 
my  Tslemachus  through  the  Isle  of  Pleasure,  and  want  him  hy  cxpe« 
lience  from  the  shoals  and  dangers  of  that  foreign  land/ 

Such  was  the  ohserTstion  of  this  gallant  mail  before  tb« 
sentimental  Miss  Athlones,  who  su^y  could  not  eompre» 
hend  that  this  dangerous  place  was  London,  that  seat  of 
gaiety  and  elegance.  Poor  OctaTia  whomher  mster  PhilMppa 
calls  ^  not  only  a  stricken  but  a  blind  deer^  is  supposed  mus 
to  feel '  a  natural  pang  as  she  thus  heard  Bouverie  so  cooUy 
proclaim  himself,  a  mettran  devotee  in  disnpaiian  ;^  but  by 
others,  it  was  accepted  as  a  mere  passing  truifm. 

The  widow  Davenport^  it  seems  was  not'  discouraged. 
*  To  determine  and  conquer  was.  the  same,*  and  in  page  47 
of  the  second  volume  we  find  her  executing  another  of  her 
^  vtafueuvfet*  by  placing  the  hand  of  Octavia.  undet  a 
specious  pretence  under  the  arm  of  Bouverie  during  a 
morning's  walk,  but  with  no  better  efiect ;  the  ^  pu]^  of  the 
world'  had  no  penchant  for  Octavia.  Ag^  foikd,  the 
widow  becomes  desperate,  an4  p^ana  another  artifice  to  gain 
her  point- 

<  Come  my  sweet  girl,  no  pallid  cheeks,  no  teurs ;  these  are  not 
the  weapons  wherewith  to  conquer  the  arrogant  male  flirts  of  onr  day* 
men  now  hate  your  sighing,  sickly  fair,  your  l^guid^  fiagile,  son 
tinental  forms  and  pensire  faces ;  the  gossamer  beauty  nas  cfen  been 
exploded  from  the  very  romance  of  our  day,  and  rounded  Peiuaq 
limhs,  carmiaed  cheeks,  and  lavish  bosoms,  now  better  suit  the  taste 
of  our  young  voluptuaries.  Soul  and  animation  must  meet  and  adorn 
the  oountenanee,  while  the  spirit  of  vivacity,  not  the  interest  of  woe, 
mast  distiny^h  those  eyes  that  would  snccessiyely  strike  the  heart 
of  a  fiMhioiust  irith  thtir  electnc  sparks** 
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<  <  Al^  Mn*  DsfCBpoct,  I  amtoofittlemf^  ia  JBmuwnU&m  to 
"  cany  smnhine  in  mj  fine  when  cKseontonl  sts  hewrj  at  aiy  hem/ 
1  might  perhaps  have  wed  a  stiflKtrcH^r  term;  Ibria  vaiaifolaeek 
te  vtil  mj  weakncaa ;  joo,  mj  friend,  have  limg  penetrated  By  J 
secret ;  and  alaa!  knowing^  ita  object,  can  you  wonder  tint 
prevail?' 

.  *  **  They  are  the  moat  fataland  meatdan^enma  enemies  to yaar  < 
that  yon  coold  have  to  encoanter,'*  replied  the  intrepid  Maehiavel ; 
**  confidence  in  racceaa  has  gained  fiercer  battles  than  those  of  kve; 
it  is  thoa  ev^n  vrith  our  tars,  who,  fea^ss  and  dsmntlesi,  view  meet- 
ing and  conquering  the  fee  as  synonyvMnas :  troopa  led  on  by  aa 
experienced  and  triumphant  general  always  poSBess  that  sangwia* 
intrepidity  which  gains  the  day ;  bat  when  that  torm  mrfmfwaate,  or 
SMre  trite  one  of  tnJueky^  is  attached  to  the  chieltaiii»  what 
will  spread  through  the  ranks!  and  how  o|fccn  does  that  sbgle  < 
«f  confidence  mar  a  brilliant  prospect!  Coasi^  me  the _ 
iOetavia,  as  the  victoriona  general,  tnd  I  will  kad  fm  on  to  trimnph ; 
foe  never  have  I  yet  failed  in  the  achievement  of  a  matrhnonial  cBleiw 
prize, upon  which  I  have  once  determined.  Be  danntlesa  the^;  saCcr 
not  apparent  obstacles  to  repress  yonr  mind  from  exertifm,  nor 
deapondeoce  to  fade  that  beanty  which  is  now  yonr  principal  depe»» 
dance.  I  know  sir  Clement  Bouverie  not  to  he  mercenary;  feitnsn 
withym^  f  amconrinced,  woaM  have  no  inffnenee  in  matjimsnj  ; 
and  dl  besidm  are  yonis  to  cevnmand-^-persanai  kivefiMss,  faaaify 
^oniiexioDa,  oonveisatiob,  and  sweellv-Hresistlesa  mttUMr,  irfneh  neamb 
not  even  &iahion  to  aid  its  powers  oi  fasciaa^io^  Octnvin,  wil  yon 
then  accept  me  for  jrour  leader  ^*  said  the  widow,  saaffingniiqffuiiy,and 
resting  one  ann  affectionately  on  her  slfioulfler;  ^  shaD  ]  initiate  yon 
into  the  school  of  war,  aqd  bring  the  rebi^I  Bomarie  inehainn  to  yonr 
feet }  bnt  remember,  once  a  deserter  from  my  standard,  and  yon  can 
never  again  rally  beneath  my  banners;  and  the  shot  of  Cnpid  may 
then  prove  quite  an  terrifically  falal  to  the  offender  at  that  infSeSed 
hj  martial  law.*' 

<  Thehalf-willin^,  half-reluctant  hand  of  Ortavia  met  ^t  cfhor 
^vy  councilor;  what  she  was  ahont  to  say  wan  inteowpled  by  tho 
widowy  who  resumed— **  Thus  then  we  anite  onrpeweia,  and  snagK 
mon  to  the  field  the  whole  strength   of  onr  foico;  wo  ratify  onr 


This  disposition  of  f<Nrce^  or  rather^  the  influence  of  Cn- 
pid,  the  great  mantBwvre^  consisted  in  their  follovnnf;  the 
Adonis  to  London  in  the  (aabioaable  nsontli  of  Fdiranrf. 
TUther  the  match-maker  carried  her  pra#eg£e»  tund  soon 
found  an  opportunity  of  again  placing  W  hand  nnder  Ids 
Siin....of  matching  then*  in  danGes....of  dmvfinrthexn  toge^ 
Ihor  St  rottts.  Kensisgtoo  Gardens  and  VMoln^aMiMlhi 
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deeliiie  of  printer.  All  these  mawBw^reSf  howeTcr,  not 
only  prove  abortive,  but  tend  to  very  awkward  eixiban*ass- 
ments,  and  involve  *  the  pupil  of  the  worl  I,*  who  aimed  alone 
at  foilins^  the  attempts  of  the  widow,  into  serious  difficulties, 
from  the  impression  oi'  his  treating^  our  heroine  wita  neglect, 
if  not  dishonour. 

In  the  description  of  these  manrvuvres  and  their  conse- 
quences,   many   passes    (we   had   nearly  said  two  or  three 
Tolumes)     are     occupied    ;    and      after    all     the    widow 
did    not  succeed... .for   the    hero    was   not  wedded  to  the 
heroine.     The  former,  after  bein^  deprived  upon  solemn  ar- 
gument in  the  courts  of  law,  of  the  titles  and  estates  of  tlie 
family  of  Bouverie,  was  rewarded  by  one  of  those  8tras;^e 
discoveries,  yet   consistent  enous^h   in   this  place,    in   the 
Earldom  of  Athlone  ;  consequently  the  bar  or  cohsam^nlty  ' 
was  suddenly   placed  between  him  and   Octavia  Atlilone. 
He  is,  finally,  restored  to  his  first  and  lon<^  lost  love  ;  while 
our  heroine  and  sister  Jane,  tlirough  *  The  errors  of  pride, 
render  their  matrimonial  adventures  the  source  of  tlieir  u«- 
happiness.  Harriet  \thlone  remains  in  her  natural  indolence, 
and  with  Margaret,  the  eldest  and  most  consistent  of  the  five 
sisters,  is  left  at  Abbey  Grove,  the  old  family  seat,  to  con* 
«ole  themselves  on  having  never  tarnished  the  honour  of 
their  illustrious  ancestors.    The  sister  of  nature,  or  the  little 
plebeian,  as  her  inflated   sisters  denominate  her,  became 
nappy  under  the    protection  of  a  husband  in  an  honest 
citizen. 

Slis^ht  as  the  materials  are  of  the  main  plot  of  this  noTel, 
there  are  some  episodes  which  create  considerable  interest: 
The  melancholy  fate  of  William  Evelyn. ...the  story  of  Vc- 
noni....the  purelove  of  lady  Sarah  Walford  for  the  hero  of  the 
leadins^  tale,  and  her  fatal  slupwreck....the  mental  sufferings 
of  lady  Morvilie,.who,  at  length  is  united  to  Bouverie  when 
Earl  of  Athlone.. ..and  the  matrimonial  escape  of  a  Derby- 
shire gentlemen  from  a  love  adventure  with  the  haughty 
Jane  Athlone,  are  well  told  and  excite  considerable  interest ; 
and  had  our  author  written  lesi,  we  are  of  opinion  he  would 
have  been  nu)re  successful. 

Art.  IV. — Mystery  and  Confidence^  a  tale ;  by  a  Lady,  in  three 
volumes.   Pp,  230,  221,  1&9.     ColbAn.    1814,  ' 

Though  these  volumes  come  before  us  in  an  anonymons 
{uisc,  yet  we  have  found  in  them  something  superior  t# 
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the  productions  of  many  fair  attendants,  in  the  literary 
vineyard ;  wiio  bring  forth  their  fruits  under  sweet  sound- 
ing  naniesjfollowed  up  with  a  list  of  former  labour^.  This 
tale  is  naturally  told,  and  it  also  possesses  the  advantage 
of  being  disencumbered  from  episodes,  under  plots^aad  coun* 
terplots,  which,  of  late  years,  chilling  thoughti!  seems  to 
liaye  become  necessary  to  eke  out  five  or  six  volumes  of  novel 
cr  romance. '  It  contains  one  clear  unbroken  chain  of  events, 
c#nnected  by  a  morale  interesting  and  unaffected  narrative. 

The  honest  and  hospitable  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of 
Wales^  are  a  happy  relief  to  the  scenes  of  thte  fashionable 
#oUie8  in  the  western  part  of  the  metropolis  ;  hence  Ave  find 
£Ilen,  the  blooming  and  unsophisticated  heroine  of  the  tale, 
iittle  at  ease  among  the  studied  beauties  of  a-  London  route. 
The  mystery  here  is  well  managed,  the  unfolding  from  time 
to  time  prolonged  by  the  interposition  of  events  divested 
of  inconsistence, ,  and  without  the  narrator  having  r«* 
course  to  the  marvellous.  Confidence  too,  here  arises 
irom  an  amiable  motive;  for,  what  virtuous  wife  would 
not  place  implicit  confidence  in  a  tender  husband  ?  in  him 
tiie  unequal  workings  of  a  mind  loaded  with  suspicion  6t 
the  comi^ission  of  a  dreadful  crime,  of  which,  however, 
in  the  sequel  it  appears  he  is  innocent ;  and  tho  soothings 
of  the  affectionate  partaker  of  his  woes,  are  given  with  the 
ability  of  a  successful  sentimental  di'amatist. 

Art.  V, — An  Attempt  to  establish  a  pure  scientific  Si/stem  of  Mine-' 

rhhgy^  bv  the  application  of  the  electro-chemical  theory,  and  th« 

chemical  proportions  ;  by  J.  J.  Berzelius,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  profes^pr 

'     «f  ohemistiy  at  Stockhoua.    Translated  from  the  Swedish  ori^nal* 

.     ByJ«bnBbick.    Octavo.  Pp.  138.    Ge.    Baldwio,    1814. 

No  scieuice  a^ppears  to  be  more  eagerly,  and*  more  de- 
servedly, cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  than  that  of  chemistry  ; 
•and  np  professor,  possibly,  is  better  calculated  to  enlarge 
the  i^tudy?  by  new  and  important  views,  than  M.  Berzelius. 
He  has  already  enriched  the  arts  and  sciences  by  his  pro- 
found labours,  by  his  uncommon  precision,  and  by  his  inde- 
latigable  industry. 

This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Sweden.. ..a  country  pecu<* 
liaYly.](Bown  to  possess  {vast  treasures  in  mineralogical  lore  ; 
imd  it  ifl  admitted,  on  our  best  authorities,  that  Berzelius  is^ 
by  {JM**  t})|d  0iQ8t  eminent  among  the  Siyedish  cheipists.    He 
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ban  published  a  Tast  deal,  is  remarkable  for  Che  ingeauitj^  cC 
hia  ijewsy  and  (be  perspicuity  of  ^his  experiments,  iikm 
Scheele,  he  appears  to  .have  directed  the  whole  of  hit 
thoui^ts,  and  to  have  turned  the  whole  beat  of  his  miiid,  to 
the  study  of  chemistry  alone. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  this  science,  we  direct  our  Tiew^ 
to  Sweden.  Not  to  notice  the  mineralogy  of  Idnnasus^  dot 
of  Wallerius,  although  both  possessed  considerable  merits 
we  coniiBe  ourselves  to  the  mineralogy  of  Cronstedt,  as  ihm 
true  origin  of  the  science^  for  to  him  weave  indebted  for  tbm 
chemical  composition  and  classification  of  minerals. 

The  chemical  analyzes  of  Braudt  and  Cronsfedt,  and 
Alwake,  Scheele  and  Bergman^  served  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  constituents  of  many  minerals,  and  tha# 
to  class  them  into  accurate  species  ;  but,  of  the  present  day^ 
the  most  eminent  chemist  is  JBerzelius. 

The  original  of  this  essay  appeared,  as  weareinstrnctedy 
at  Stockholm  in  the  spring  of  the  present,  year,  and  tha 
author  having  obligingly  sent  a  copy  of  it,  an  its  imine^ 
diate  publication,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Tiiomson....we  presume 
the  traveller  in  Sweden....the  translation  was  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Black,  and  compared  and  collated  by  Mr.  Thomson j 
who>pledges  himself  for  the  fidefity  of  the  undertaking. 

Disposed  toxreceive  this  pledge  with  confidence,  it  is,  pro« 
Iwbly,  superfluous  to  remark,  &at  by  so  doing  we  compli* 
ment  Mr.  Thomson,  for  he  assures  us  in  his  travels  that 
the  number  of  scientific  readers  in  Sweden  is  so  small,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  Swedish  language  so  drcumscribedy 
iff  foreign  countries,  that  there  is  hardly  sufficient  encou- 
ragement to  publish  scientific  works  in  the  language  of  that 
country.  Their  libraries  even  do-  not  consist  ia  Swedidi^ 
but  in  German,  French,  and  English  books. 

With  ;these  opinions,  we  turn  to  the  system  illustrated  b| 
the  object  of  our  review. 

The  first  system  of  mineralogy,  says  oinr  sdentific  author, 
'  originated  in  the  wani  felt,  by  die  collector  of  mineralsy  of 
fome  kind  of  arrangement  in  his  collection. 

At  this  period,  we  believe,  the  composition  of  minerals 
was  little  known,  and  system  was  consequently  founiled  en 
arbitrary  principles.  But,  ia  proportion  as  scientific  infor- 
mation became  more  diffused,  endeavours  were  made  ta 
advance  mineralogy^to  an  equality  with  other  bnmchas  et 
kaewledye.  tjjuorgsiuied  naturo  was,  by  Xdnniitts,  9kn9t^ 
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^i^ordin;  to  the  rules  of  Noreanised  nature.  Chemiatrj. 
\Bra«  discovered  tp  have  an  influence  over  ttie  discoveries  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  till  by  slow,  but  unremitting  progress^ 
me  -atady  bas  aaaumed  the  dignity  of  a  science. 

'  lliucaralogy»  ia  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  ^ord,  is  the  sci^os^ 
wbich .  treats  of  Ae  combination  between  the  uaorganic  etemeotii 
which  are  found  upon  or  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth»  logedier 
with  the  various  forms,  and  the  different  foreign  admixtures,  uadsr 
which  these  bodies  make  their  appearance. 

'  The  knowledge  of  the  combinations  thems^lvss^  their  eonp6sitio» 
of  chemical  properties,  beloi^;s  to*  chemistry  ;  so  that  niinendogy, 
in  a  scientific  point  <^  view,  may  be  coasiderM  as  a  part  or  appendage 
Sn  chemistry. 

*  Chemistry,  considered  as  an  entirs  and  perfect*  scteace,  makes  us 
•cquaiflied  wiUi  the  elements,  with  aH  the  esaabinations  of  wUkeh 
they  are  susceptible,  together  with  all  th^  fonns  under  whidi  these 
combinations  may  make  their  appearance, 

^  If  we  represent  to  ourselves  chemistry  in  a  state  of  perfeeliei^ 
snibjected  to  a  systematic  arrangement,  tt  must  give  us  a  description 
not  only  of  the  combinations  which  our  investigations  hav%  discovered 
to  be  pitxiuced  by  nature,  but  it  most  also  teach  us  ail  those  whid^ 
nay  hereafter  be  discovered  as  such,  together  wiUi  all  those  which 
are  possible.  Though  they  never  esn  make  their  appearance  as  fossib* 
This  complete  and  perfectchemistiy  should,  in  the  case  of  every  cgn^ 
bination,  notice  whether  it  appears  as  a  mineral,  and,  if  so*  the 
different  forms  and  shapes  under  which  it  is  produced,  the  foreign 
ingredients  by  which  it  is  usually  rendered  impure,  or  which  may  be 
Ineehanically  blende  with  it  •;  so  that  the  province  of  chemistnr  ex** 
lends  beyond  our  laboratories  to  the  great  and  astomsbing  worksbsf 
nfnatme. 

*  Let  us  represent  tooursdvea  a  branch  of  this  perfect  chenaistiy 
eontaiaiag  all  that  relatea  to  the  combinations  which  appear  aa 
minerals.    This  branch  is  mtnemlogy  in  its  per/eei  state. 

*  It  is  beyond  the  Hmitsc^our  fceblepowers  to  bring  any  seteoce 
to  a  state  of  perfection ;  for  in  that  case  aU  the  sciencas  woidd  be 
Mended  together  into  one.  The  ouantity  of  knowledge  however  of 
which  one  man  can  make  himsw  master  is  so  circumscribed,  dM 
hoth  from  a  regard  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  scieBceSy  and  the 
necessity  of  distribu6ng  them  in  such  a  manner  that  our  ivhola 
apedes,  taken  together  and  eensiderad  as  one  individual,<may  possess 
ab  the  acquisitions  in  every  branch  of  science  which  one  man  cai^ 
never  do,  ve  are  leduoed  to  the  necessity  of  treating  subjects  beloagi 
higlsthe  ssme  department  of  knowledge  under  the  fonn  of  sepraale 
adenees^  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why.  mineralogy  has  dwaya 
been  considered  as  a  senaiate  scienoe  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  must 
fo  lisp  ftr  step  with  ^smistry,  and  that  every  revolution  inebsmic|l 
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doetrines  must  oyertuni  thoge  of  mineralogy,  in  the  same  manner  wi 
the  discf>Tfne»  iu  the  peculiar  province  of  the  latter  must  extend  the 
boundaries  of  buth. 

*  Again,  if  mineralogy  in^ itself  is  merely  a  branch  ctf  diemistiy,  it 
k  dear  that  it  can  have  no  other  scientific  foundation  for  its  arnoge* 
«Miit  than  a  chemical  one^  and  that  every  other  ia  altogether  foreigQ. 
to  min^ralog^  as  a  science.  The  prevailing  theory  and  arrangemeat 
tftarefoce  of  chemistry  for  die  time  mnst  be  also  that  of  mineralogy. 
If  this  has  not  always  hitherto  been  th«  case,  it  must  be  attribotei 
blithe  one  band  to  the  vecentness  of  the  period  dnring  which  chennsliy 
baa  leoeived  its  great  tmproveinents,  and  on  the  other  to  the  circdm* 
ata&oes  that  the  framers  of  systems  of  miner^ogy  have  not  previonsijr 
applied  themselves  witbeqiial  zeal  and  success  to  chemistry,  and 
««nieqQent]y  have  not  been  enabled  to  perceive  theDedesaaiy  oHmezioa 
between  tbem. 

-  '  In  the  verbal  disputdttons  between  the  partisans  of  Werner  saa 
Bauy  on  the  subject  of  the  merits  of  their  respective  schools,  the  lat« 
Icr  lave  often  been  asked  if  the  mineralogist  must  always  reqnire  the 
mralycis  of  the  chnnt5;t  to  cnabfe  him  to  examine  a  mineral  ?  Tbif 
qnestion  alwt^ys  distinculFhes  the rollector  of  stones  from  the  mine- 
nlogist.  The  former  n'<'rely  seeks  a  name  for  his  minerals,  while 
Ae  letter  endeavours  to  becomi'  acquainted  with  their  nature. 

'  The  arrangement  of  minerals  according  to  their  external  cfaaracteie 
hee not  been  so  successful  in  taiilitating oar  knowledge  of  them,  as  a 
similar  arraniremeut  has  been  in  orgaoi^d  nature.  In  the  latter  we 
everywhere  obsi'n  p  the  greates^t  similarity  of  combination  vnth  the 
gveatest  diversity  of  ibrm,  and  the  character  of  the  Hving  body  in 
fhirived  from  the  form.  ,  But  in  inenimate  natnre  we  CTetywhere  per^ 
^ve  the  greatest  simiiariiy  of  external  form  ondcr  the  greatest  divrr« 
tity  of  combination.  The  character  of  these  bodies  therefore  alto« 
gether  depends  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  internal  fmidanental 
auxtnre,  so  that  a  diversity  in  the  latter  is  always  accompanied  by 
a  diversity  in  the  former;  but  chemistry  is  not  yet  on  a  foqting 
to  enable  us  from  the  out  to  draw  any  conclusion  respecting  the  otho-* 
A  mineralogiral  ftrraniG:;  mcnt  foouded  on  tjie  external  and  easily  per-* 
^ved  characters  of  fossils  is  e\tirmely  convenient  for  those  who  study 
mineralogy  without  the  assistance  of  an  experienced  paaster  and  an 
iDnple  ejection,  and  who  are  often  obliged  to  enquire  the  names  of 
minerals  with  wirlch  they  are  unacquainted.  But  this  arrangemenl 
ie  not  a  scientiho  system,  in  which  convcniency  never  enters  as  a 
yrhiciple^  and  which  requires  the  utmost  strictness  of  which  science 
isrill  admit.  When  accuracy  and  facility  can  be  associated  togetheic^ 
the  advantage  is-  no  doubt  great ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  the 
fcmner  must  not  be  sacriiiced  for  the  sake  of  the  latter.  If  therefore 
the  scienttlic  arrangement  of  mineralogy  does  not  afford  the  highest 
^tj^ree  of  facility  in  the  extenudexeminatian  of  oiineralBf  nn  «vsteai 
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foenly  founded  on  this  advantage  can  have  its  claim  allowed  for  moH» 
tiian  to  rank  after  the  proper  system,  as  an  index   ranks  after  a 

lKK>k. 

*  Throngfa  tko  influenre  of  electricity  on  die  theory  of  chemistry, 
tbis  last  scieece  has  experienced  a  revolution,  and  received  a  gnMet 
and  more  important  accession  of  influence,  than  it  did  through  Umi 
doctrines  of  either  Suhl  or  Lavoisier.  The  influence  of  thedectro* 
chemical  theory  extends  even  to  mineralogy,  whose  doctrines  natt 
receive  an  equal  extensicm  with  those  of  the  parent  science,  altfaaii|^ 
so  attempt  has  yet  heen  made  to  apply  this  theory  to  mineralogy. 

*  From  the  electro-chemical  theory  we  have  been  taught  to  seek  im 
tv€ry  compound  body  for  the  ingredients  of  opposite  electro-chemical 
properties,  and  we  have  learned  from  it  that  the  combiiiations  cohem 
with  a  force  which  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  opposition  in  fSbm 
electro-chenical  nature  of  t(e  ingredients.  Hence  it  follows  that  m 
every  compound  body  there  are  one  or  more  electro-positive  with  cm» 
or  more  dectro^negative  ingredients,  which,  as  the  coinbinatm 
fsonsist  of  oxides,  mean^  the  same  as  that  every  body  in  the  combim- 
tKMi,  called  by  uB  a  basis,  must  be  answered  by  another  whidi  adi 
^e  part  of  an  acid,  even  supposing  that  in  its  isolated  eitiiatioii 
^oes  not  possess  the  general  characters  for  which  acidi  are  d]»> 
tinguished,  namely,  a  sour  taste,  and  the  property  oC  chao^^ag 
vegetable  blues  to  red.  The  body,  which  is  in  one  case  electro* 
negative  wlien  combined  with  a  stronger  electra-positive,  that  is 
which  is  acid  when  combined  wiA  a  stronger  basis,  may  in  another 
case  be  electro-positive,  and  be  united  to  a  stronger  clecfro-negatiw 
•body,  or,  whkb  is  the  same  thing,  may  be  the  basis  to  a  stronger 
«cidL  Thus  in  the  anion  of  two  acida  the  weaker  acid  serves  as  the 
l»aaia  to  (he  stronger.' 

Having  tiins  analyzed  fhe  contmuation  of  two  or  noi% 
oxides,  M.  Berzelios  proceeds  in  his  classic  demontftration 
«...a  demonstration  honourable  to  his  talents,  aad  precious 
to  the  information  of  the  student. 

Proceedings,  he  directs  the  attention  to  circumstances 
which  contributed  to  conceal  the  existence  of  chemical 
proportions  in  mineralogy — grand  considerations,  by  th« 
observance  of  which,  analysis,  conducted  witli  due  ctrouns^ 
spectioD,  may  eventually  become  coincident  with  chemical 
proportion. 
On  this  subject  our  author  commentg  with  his  umiaUy  ac- 
.  knowledged  science  ;  and,  the  that  student  may,  the  mort 
TeAdily,  be  enabled  to  determine  how  far  his  theoretical  pro- 
blems, may  be  found  just  or  otherwise,  Berzelius  adds  ex- 
teoples^  not  only  of  the  simple^  but  of  Uie  double  and  higher 
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•iliciatet,  taking  them  respectiirely,   in  their  single  and 
complex  operationa. 

This  analysis  he  pursues  to  exposition,  previously  to 
mhich,  however,  he  states,  what  be  considers  to  be  propor* 
tional  degrees  of  oxygenation.  This  analysis  embraces  tbm 
tMomn^  orders. 

dd  oraer....Stibiet«.  4th  order ....Tellurets.  5th  order — 
Aurets.  6th  order....Hydrargyrets.  7th  order.:..Carbonate9. 
eth  order....Muriates. 

Iron  family.  1st  order....Native  Iron.  2d  order...^SuI^ 
phurets.  3d  order....Carburels.  4th  order... .Arseniets.  5th 
order....TelIurets.  6th  order — Oxides.  7th  order.<,...Sul- 
phates.  6th  order....Phosphates.  6th  order....Carbonates. 
10th  order....Arseniates.  lith  order....Chrumates.  12th 
arder....Tungstate8.    13th  order....  Siliciates. 

*  This  exposition  seems  to  demonstrate  that  the  dauble  sQidate  of 
Iron  and  aluniina.  like  many  oiber  siticiatcs,  especially  siliciates  of 
lime,  ma^esia,  aid  mapganese,  may  form  garaeUsbaped  minorak, 
in  the  same  manner  as  sulphate  of  alumina  forms  with  potash  and 
with  amuMmia  suck  similar  saltSi  that  we  often  take  tbe  latter  bi 
.alum. 

*  Siliciateis  of  iron  occur  in  very  great  abundance  in  minerals ;  for 
example,  in  mica,  abestus,  tremolite,  tourmaline,  actinolite.  chlorite, 
prehnite^  &c  but  in  the  present  state  of  chemical  analysis  it  is 
altogether  impossible  to  calcukite  the  composition  of  a  mineral  con* 
taining  iron  with  any  degree  of  certainty.    Klaproth  began  to  de- 
termine the  contents  of  oxide  of  iron  by  mixing  the  oxide  obtained  in 
the  analysis  with  oil,  and  burning  it  afterwards  in  a  vessel  half 
covered,  on  the  supposition  that  the  oil  would  always  reduce  the 
oxide  to  a  definite  degree,  ta  which  the  result  of  the  analysis  cooU 
then  be  compared.    But  this  procedure  is  so  inaccurate  thai  we  nerer 
can  depend  upon  ihe  proportion  of  iron  found ;  for  the  oxide  of  inv 
is  reduced  by  the  oil,  in  a  slight  burning,  not  merely  to  a  protnxids 
but  to  a  metal.    If  this  burning  be  continued  with  thn  access  of  m^, 
the  metal  is  again  oxidated,  and  usuaUy  forms  oxidum  /erroso  fer* 
rieum ;  but  we  can  never  calculate  on  this  taking  phce  completely, 
-or  be  sure  that  it  has  in  no  deg^e  been  over-oxidated.     It  would  be 
better  therefore,  in  all  future  analyses,  to  determine  the  contents  of 
iron  from  the  weight  of  the  red  oxide.    In  all  the^  calcnlations  af 
niinerals  containing  protoxide,  which  I  have  already  adduced*  1  hxn 
fiiade  a  correction,  founded  on  the  isnpposition,  that  what  in  tbp 
result  of  the  analysis  is  given  as  derived  from  oxide  of  iron  burnt  with 
oil  was  oxidum/erroso-ferricum,  which  contains  28.14  per  cent  oxy- 
gen, and  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  most  cases  we  shall  in  Uiis  lyay  CQioe- 
pretty  near  to  the  truth. 
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*  But  fliere  remains  anotber  qvestioD  in  nunevd 
auype  difficuh  of  solution.  In  ivhat  degfee  of  oxidaliMi  does  lUt  iratt 
appear  in  the  mineral?  It  is  ibsolnldj  noocssory  fsr  wifsitifc 
inin^ralogy  to  find  a  method  to  determme  this.  The  iawi  mif  ^  far 
iwtance,  be  partly  plrotozide,  partly  i>drtdtiiR  fyn^m^^fa-nmm%  po- 
faably  ia  more  thas  one  proportioB  between  both  cbmbs,  and  jshI^ 
peroxide.  Wiien  this  latter  appears,  it  is  nsuaSy  no«t  tmiUy  w^ 
cog^mzafale,  especially  from  the  colonr  of  the  mmeml,  viHcih  is  ikmi 
^jneHowandredy  or  gives  a  powder  of  that  coloor:  iMtthea  t»d0. 
tingnish  between  the  two  former  ^rom  the  ^akor  isdUferit  if  aoi 
impeesible.  It  is  trae,  for  «xam[de,  that  tuipkm  ftrrosuM  haa  « 
blue-green  ookmr,  where  sulphas  ferroio-farrieHS  has  a  grasc  ^inxsi 
•one;  bat  this prores  nothiBg  for  other  cases ;  far prusnas yerm$^ 
n  white,  ^fbtnas  pru$sia$ /^rroto-Jsrricus  is  daik  blue.  I  m4rt 
therefore  recommend  it  to  those  ivbo  occupy  tbeameives  indi  ^ 
analysis  of  minerals,  to  endeavour  to  find  out  aecure  omaus  far  va- 
aognizing  the  state  of  oxidation  in  which  theinm  b  faaod  ia  tba 
■minerals.    The  same  obaeryadon  applies  to  maosaoessu 

14tb  order....Tantalatea.  15th  order^Tttaaiatoi.  UMk 
erder..^Hydrates.  Th|s  y^mtfy  <ojf  mhrniniam  auccccJa 
classed  in  its  respective  orders,  andilkistrated  by  fiMnD«l»^ 
and  lumiDous  dissertation.  Tables  follow* 
*  Tile  one  consists  in  five  columns,  ^be  first  ta  ei^m§ 
tbe  name  of  the  bady.  The  second,  the  cheadcal  si^  ;  tke 
third,  the  weight  of  every  particle,  or  tbe  proper  w^f  ht  of  ths 
body  ia  the  gaseous  Ibrai  compared  with  tliatof  the  oxyge* 
as  unity*  Tbe  fourth  and  fifth  shew  tlie  minima  and  maxima 
wrfaen  ^  experiment  was  performed  whidh  favc  occasioa 
to  them. 

The  second  iaUe  exhibits  the  number  of  paitides  of  Om 
oxyfea  in  the  oxides  hitherto  known,  taking  the  ladieaia  a^ 
a  particle* 

<  With  the  assistanee  of  diis  and  the  fanar  Table,  the  aomeiical 
aempesition  of  evegy  one  of  tiiese  oxides  may  be  calcJated.  tSappoaa 
we  warn  to  calculate  the  composition  of  oxide  of  gold,,  fcxiimm 
munetmtj  in  the  first  Table  we  fiadUiata  partideof  gold  weigfaa 
£483-8,  and  a  partide  of  oxygen  100;  and  fimu  ihe  second  Tables 
that  the  oxide  of  gdld  consists  of  2483*8  gokl+aOO  puts  oxygra  ; 
aonsequeoUy  a  partide  of  the  oxide  of  gold  ount  weigh  2783*8. 
Bat  as  2783*8: '300=:  100:  10-78,  consequently  the  oxide  of  goU 
aontains  10'78  per  cent  of  oxygen.  Or,  if  we  say  2483*8: 
900=:100 :  12*077,  m%  fiad  that  100  (arta  gold  take  12-077  parts 
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<  In  (his  mamoer  the  reader  vill  find  in  these  Tahles  (kta  for  est 
CriatioB  all  the  mineral  bodies  hitherto  known,  except  combinations 
0f  tantalum,  zircop,  esmiinn,  irridium,  and  I  may  add  titanium,  the 
iNiiume  of  which  i  endeavoured  to  calculate  according  to  an  ex|)en« 
aienty  of  a  veij  unsatisfactory  nature  certainly,  by  Kichter  with 
Mutiate  of  titanium.' 

Concluding,  M.  Beriellus  tre^  on  chemical  si  gns.  la 
ike  preening  treatise  be  has  used  two  kinds  of  signs..^ 
«liemical  and  mifieralogieal.  These  he  illustrates^  Tb» 
^ohiine  closes,  -with  a  chapter  on  oxiduna  ferroso-ferriciUE^ 
and  another  on  the  analysis  'of  Giucina« 

We  should  waste  time  in  offering,  to  'the  learned  pro* 
fessor,  our  admiration  of  his  luminous  treatise.  To  be 
appreciated,  it  mu»t  be  studied.. ..and,  being  studied,  the 
pupil  will  become  rich  from  his  labour.  Much  commenda- 
tion is  due  to  the  translator. 


ikaT.  \L-^Tke  Engliak  Expos^^  or,  men  and  women  *   abroad  and 
,    at  luune.'    4  vols.  Pp.  227, 2^8, 238,  2^2.     £L26.    Newmaa 
Ic  Co.    1814, 

Some  few  years    ago  we  were  much  pleased  in  ih« 

{ perusal  of  a  novel,  we  think  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Mrs. 
nchbald,  which  truly  depicted  the  trifling  of  the  tony  but 
"was  admirably  shaded  by  landscape,  and  a  fine  description 
of  *  the  pleasure  the  country  endures.' 

The  work  before  us  seems  to  bear  one  of  these  features 
only,  and  wherein  those  floating  dowA  tlie  stream  of  fashidHf 
may  view  their  own  town  shadow,  For  example^  thus  it 
begins. 

*  Above  five  hundred  cards  had  annonnced  to  the  fashionable  world 
that  lady  Chtveril  would  be  at  horns  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  Jime  IS— , 
Tdien,  in  obedience  to  her  ladyship's  mandate,  her  rooms,  were  filled 
nearly  te  suffocation  ;  yet  every  one  was  pleased  and  delighted ;  at 
least  there  was  a  majority  in  the  smiles  :  viscoimt  Pershore  smiled,  and 
half  a  hundred  satellites  of  inferior  order  caught  the  graciooi 
emanation. 

*  Lots  of  ladies  tonight,  my  lord,'  bowed  Mr.  iSahingtoq,  en 
fossaiit :  *  a  monstrous  good  squeeze.* 

*  Lord  Pershore  smiled  assent,  but  at  that  momeiit  lady  Ai&aiy 
tookhisarm. 
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*  Do,  my  lord,  come  this  way  ;  I  will  make  you  laug-h,  in  spite  of 
your  old  system  of  propriety.  Look  at  poor  Mrs.  I^lmwood  ;  only  ob- 
e«rve  how  she  has  pidced  herself  beneath  the  chandelier,  that  her  dia«« 
nionds  may  5ihoir  to  advantage.     What  does  she  look  like  V 

*  like  a  Tery  handsome  woman  seen  in  a  ^ood  light.' 

*  I  abhor  a  pun,  or  I  could  give  you  much  better  than  that ;  but 
positivt'ly  she  reminds  me  of  a  parish  lamp,  with  ons  of  those  hideous 
Ireflectors  whieh  blind,while  they  should  seem  to  guide  us.* 

'  Ytt  you  have  not  been  led  astray  by  Mrs.  Ehnwood's  brilliancy  ; 
she  has  not  ouly  caught  your  eye,  but  fixed  your  attention  for  a 
.minute  :  I  say  nuthing  of  your  sarcasm  ;  that  is  lost  in  my  admiration 
of  your  unprecedented  stability.'  ' 

*  What  an  odd  animal  you  are  1  but  upon  my  honour  I  never  saw 
finer  diamonds,'  using  her  glass ; '  really  one  wonders  to  see  such  or* 
Basoents  upon  a  country  lady.^ 

*  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  seeing  a  woman  of  family  splen* 
didly  attired.' 

'  True,  very  true :  you  will  allow  she  wants  ease — that  there  is  aa 
evident  embarrassment  in  her  manner  ?' 

*  I  really  do  not  perctive  it.  I  have  always  considered  her  a  well- 
bred  woman*' 

*  Ridiculotis !  you  cannot  be  serious.  Apropos— do  you  know  her  ?' 
,  directing  Lord  Pershore  to  observe  a  ladv  who  passed. 

*  No ;  who  is  she  ?  A  very  fine  figure. 

.  *  Wliy  '  thereby  hangs  a  tale,'  which  I  have  not  laad^  out  She  is 
with  the  Mortlakes  at  present ;  but  I  hear  she  is  to  be  consigned  to  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Evelyn.  Entre  noui,  there  is  a  report  that'  the  son  and 
Iieir  is  in  love  with  her,  and  that,  you  know,  wonld  fnghtea  aid  Love* 
gold,  as  I  call  lord  M ortlake. 

*  Indeed !  There  sha  is  agaia ;  speak  ta  her  my  dear  lafly  Arlboiy^ 
aaid  Lord  Pershore  ;  <  I  should  like  to  see  her  nearer.' 

*  ChanMiog  squeeze  !  You  look  eKcessively  well  to-night.  Is  the 
cough  quite  gone  ?' 

*  Not  quite,'  smiled  Miss  Neville.     •  I  hope  lord  Arlbnry  is  weW/ 

*  Perfectly  well,  if  be  would  believe  it ;  but  as  usual  he  shuns  society 
in  order  to  indulge  in  misery.' 

*  Is  that  a  general  conclusion  ?  or  do  you  apply  it  only  to  my  lord  V 
said  lord  Pershore. 

'  Gloomy  people  are  my  aversion,"  resumed  lady  Arlbury  ;  *  that 
is,  they  vex  me  ;  I  love  happiness,  and  cannot  bear  to  see  men  slaves 
to  fancied  ills,  when  there  are  so  many  real  evils  in  human  life/ 

*  I  riiust  commit  Miss  Neville  to  your  care  for  *five  minutes,*  said 
lady  Mortlake,  laughing.   *  I  would  give  her  the  benefit. of  your  moral 

.  Inflections  ;  but  pray  forgive  her  zeal,  should  she,  as  I  fear  she  wiU» 
defend  her  favourite  lord  Arlbnry.' 

*  This  is  more  than  one  could  expect  from  a  Moftlaks,'  whiapered 
lady  Arlbury  to  her  companion  ;  ^  l  declare  it  is  almost  civility.  How 
do  you  bear  with  them  ?' 
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*  LadsrMorOike  is  tciy  amiable,*  ivpUed  Kim  Ne? ille  ;  <  the  bmSf 
riummjfateenau' 

*  Ab»my  dear,  young  Nugant,  I  allow,  is  a  tery  fioc  jomig  man  ; 
'bat  the  heads  of  the  house^  they  are  too  mechamcal  for  me  ;  I  hate 
yoor  methodical  people.' 

*Hov  lortraiate  it  is,  mydearTady  Arlhtuy,  that  we  do  not  apply 
terms  literally  \*  resmned  Miss  Neville.  *  I  know  yoa  conhl  not  hate 
miy  thing,  more  especially  persons  so  unexceptioDable^* 

*  We  are  liable  to  eensure  ibr  these  uugnarded  expnssioiia,'  sai^ 
kid  Pershore ;  ^  a  random  shot  may  woond  deeply  ;  and  I— «-* 

*  Vr^kr  m  mashed  battery,  yon  were  going  to  say,'  laughed  ladf 
Aiibory  ;  bat  beie  comes  the  test  of  truth.  How  dbyou  feel,- my  lord  ? 
lioe  is  the  fittle  heiiesa»  Wiuit  means  thig  new  pain  in  ny  breast  ? 
How  I  pity  your  palpitation  !  Shake  us  off,  if  yon  wish  to  pay  yomr 
defoirs  ;  nse  no  ceremony  I  beseech  yon.' 

*  What  (oDy  I  1  couM  retort,  but  i  forbear.* 

*  How  ar©  yoo,  my  dear  girt  ?'  continued  lady  Aribqry,  takbg^e 
hand  of  Bfiaa  Hanstead,  and  detaining  her  evidendy  against  her  wish. 
*  Where  is  mamma  ?  I  have  not  seen  her  to-night,  Aough  I  have  been 
looking  ibr  ye  these  two  hom^* 

'I  earae  with  the  duchess,  said  the  frigid  heiress  ;  *  die  is  tiied 
and  Mrs,.  Fetherstone,  is  so  good  as  to  chaperon  me.' 

*  IJfhat  a  geodTy  train  P  smiled  lady  Arlbury,  regar£ng  the  bean, 
who  attended  the  golden  Mias.  <  Adieu !  we  shall  meet  again,  and  yoii 
wSk  uSm^  m  another  langh,'  whispered  the  dauntless  qdzzer.  *  Did 
jsv  ever  see  such  a  little  icicle  ?  {execrate  the  nlen  for  their  hom^ 
to  a  being  of  that  sort.* 

Ill  ihis  way  lair  belles,  with  now  and  then  flNNne  sentl- 
mental  scraps,  a  few  showers  of  tears,  as  usual,  from  tha 
BMsnsed  heroiae,  some  tricks  dishonourable,  and  some  inci- 
dents  improbable,  are  you  led  through  four  Tolumes  ;  winch 
may,  howeTer,  suit  the  taste  of  some  r^ers  ;  and  aoms 
■ay  agree  with  ourauthor^s  tubUme  exclamation, 

*  What  a  aeble  aaimiA  is  bmui  t  liow  bxciliikt  where  ha  ia  nql 
immm  t  Bat  in  'truth, 

*  We  bare  readied  fka  frtttpiea  at  latt, 

•  Tke  PaasiKT  race  ^f  rice  obKorea  the  Pait.^ 

An.yil.'-^Mem^n  rf  Pr'mte  AUxf  Homaii^.  Traaalated from 
the  ariginal  Latin  MSS.  under  the  immediate  inspectioii  «f  dM 
Frince.  By  John  Biown,  Esq.  Pp.  236.  Idmo.  Hookhan^  1814. 

Is  the  sufrage  of  mankind  the  legitimate  criterion  of 
inteltectaal  energy  I    Aro  complaints  of  tha  aspiruls  to 
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Jiterary  fame,  to  be  considered  as  the  honourable  dism* 
^pointment  of  neglectecl  genius,  or  the  sickly  impatience  of  a 
dreamer  miserably  self  deceived  ?  the  most  illustrious  or- 
naments of  the  annals  of  the  human  race,  ha^e  been 
stigmatised  by  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  entire 
conamunities  of  man  ;  but  this  injustice  arose  out  of  some 
temporary  superstition,  some,  partial  interest,  some  na- 
tional doctrine:  a  glorious  redemption  awaited  their  remem- 
brance. There  is  indeed,  nothing  so  remarkable  in  the 
contempt  of  the  ignorant  for  the  enlightened  :  the  vulgar 
pride  of  folly,  delights  to  triumph  upon  mind.  This  is 
nn  intelligible  process :  the  infancy,  or  ingloriousness  thci 
can  be  thus  explained,  detracts  i.othing  from  the  beauty 
of  virtue  or  the  sublimity  of  gi  nius.  But  what  does 
utter  obscurity  express  ^  if  the  public  da  not  advert  even 
in  censure  to  a  peri'oi^mance,  has  that  performance  alrea* 
dy  received  its  condemnation  ? 

The  result  of  this  controversy  it  important  to  the 
ingenuoua  critic.  His  labours  are  indeed,  miserably  worti « 
less,  if  their  objects  may  invariably  be  attained  befoi^ 
their  applicmtilon.  He  should  know  the  limits  ef  his  pre-* 
rogative.  He  should  not  be  ignorant,  whether  it  is  his  duty 
to-  promulgate  the  decisions  of  others,  or  to  cultivate  hie 
taste  and  judgment  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  render 
a  reason  for  his  own. 

Circumstances  the  least  connected  with  intellectual  na* 
ture  have  contributed,  for  a  certain  period,  'to  retain  in 
obscurity,  the  most  memorable  specimens  of  human  ge** 
nius.  The  author  rerains  perhaps  from  introducing  hie 
production  to  the  world  with  all  the  pomp  of  empirical 
bibliopolism.  A  sudden  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  may 
make  the  neglect  or  contradiction  of  some  insignificant 
doctrine,  d.  badge  of  obscurity  and  discredit :  those  even 
who  are  exempt  from  the  action  of  these  absurd  predi- 
lections, are  necessarily  in  an  indirect  manner  affected 
by  their  influence.  It  is  perhaps  the  product  of.  an  ima- 
gination daring  and  undisciplined :  the  majority  of  rea* 
ders  ignorant  and  disdaining  toleration  refuse  to  par- 
don a  neglect  of  common  rules ;  their  canons  of  criti- 
cism are  carelessly  infringed,  it  is  less  religious  than  a 
chfirity  sermon,  less  methodical  and  cold  than  a  French 
tragedy,  where  all  the  unities  are  preserved ;  no  excel- 
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lenciesy  where  prudish  cant  and  dull  regularity  are  absent; 
cka  preserTe  it  from  the  contempt  and  fiUiorreDce  ct 
the  ffluRitude*  It  is  eTideatly  not  difficult  to  imagine  ba 
instaao^  in  which  the  moat  elevated  geniua  ahaD  be  re-> 
compensed  with  neglect.  Mediocrity  alone  aeems  an- 
Taryin^^y  to  escape  rebuke  and  obloquy,  it  accotnodates 
its  attempts  to  the  apirit  of  the  a^e,  wiiich  has  produced 
it,  and  adopts  with  mimic  effrontery  the  cant  of  the  day 
and  hour  for  which  alone  it  liyes. 

We  thinK  that  *  the  Memoirs  of    I^inCe  Alexy  Hai- 
natoff^^    deserves  to  be  regarded  aa  an  example  of  the 
&ct^  by  the  frequency  of  which,   criticism  is   vindicated 
frodn  the  imputation  of  futility    and    impertinence.     W% 
<do  not  hesitate  to  consider  this  fiction,  aa   the  product 
•f  a  bold  and  original  mind.     We  hardly  remember  even 
to  have  seen  surpassed  the  subtle  dalicacy  of  imagination^ 
by  whidi  the  manifest  distinctions  of  character^  find  form 
are  seized  and  pictiired   in    colours,   that    almost    maka 
nature  more  beautiful  than  herself.'    The  vulgar  observe 
,tto  resemblanoes  or  discrepancies,  but  such  aa  are  gross 
and    glaring.     The   science    of  mind    to   which  history, 
jKJetry,    biography  serve  as  the  materials,    consists  in  tha 
discernment    of  shades  and    distinctions    where  the  un- 
enlightened discover  nothing  but  a  shapeless  and  unmean- 
'  ing  mass.    The  faculty  for  this  discernment  dlstinguiaha^ 
genius    from     dulness.      There    are     passages    in    the 
(production    before   us^    which    afTord     instances    of  just 
and    rapid    intuitian     belonging    only    to    intelligences, 
that  possess  this  faculty  in   no  ordinary  degree.      As  a 
composition     the    book  is   far   from    faultless.      Its    ab- 
ruptness and  angularities  do     not   appear    to    have    re- 
ceived the    slightest   polish   or  corrpction.      The  author 
lias  written  with  fervor  but  has    disdained   to  revise  at 
feisure.    These  errors  are  the  errors   of  youth  and   genius, 
•mnd  the  fervid  Impatience  of  scnsihilities  impetuously  dis- 
Inirthening  their  fuLiess.     The  author  is  proudly   negli« 
gent  of  connecting  the  iacidents  of  lua  tale.    It  api>eara 
more  like  tha  recorded   day  dream   of   a   poet,  not  unvi-r 
sited  by    the  sublimest    and   most  lovely    visions,    than 
the  tissue  of  a  romance  skilfully  interwoven  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  interest  of  the  reader,  iCnd  con- 
ducting; his  sjmpatbias  by  dramatic   gradations  to  thfi 
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tnt.  It  is»  vrhsi  it  proflNses  Id  be>  a  ]iieirtolr» 
fi  Borel.  Tet  ite  olaiwa  to  the  fonner  appelUtiom 
•ra    MtaUkhtdy  only  lijr  the    tmpatkiu^e   ttad   inesLperi^ 

•«iice  of  the  author,  who,  poaaesQiiii^  in  an  etDiaeat  degref^ 
^9  bi^ier  qu^^<>*^ti=<Q^B  <^f  ^  noYeUsit^^  we  ba4  almos^t  aaid 
apoei^  kas  ne^eoted  the  namber  by  which  that  ^e^esi 

'  *vrcMi)d  probably  haTa  been  secareii,  ^hioh,  in  this  instenis^ 
4nariA,  of  a  fiir  ilobler  stamp,  hare  unfortunately  failed 
to   acquire.    Prince  Alexy  is  by  no  means  an  unimtu^ 

-niy  alttkough  no  coniH»>n  eharacter.  We  think  Mre  eai 
4lisoem  hia  counter  part  in  Alfien's  delineation  of  bim^ 
«elf.  The  same  propensities,  the  same  ardent  doTotiog 
t»  his  purposes,  the  same  obivalric  and  unprodnatiy^ 
^Utaehnmit  4o  unbounded  liberty,  eharaeteriies  both.  We 
ave  incUned  to  doubt  whether  ^  author  has  not  ttt*- 
4bribntcd  to  his  hero,  the  doctrines  of  universal  phifam- 
^throphy  in  a  (E^irit  of  profound  and  almost  unseajtohable 
arotiy :  at  least  he  appears  biassed  by  no  peonliar  pris* 
eiples,  and  it  were  perhaps,  an  insoluble  inquiry  whe«> 
•Iher  aay,  and  if  any,  what,  moral  truth  he  designed  to 
illustrate  by  his  tale.  Bruhle,  the  tutor  of  Alexy,  is  a 
character  ddineated  with  eonsummate  skiU  ^  the  power  o^ 
iBteiligenoe  and  virtue  ever  external  doiioieaeies,  is^for- 
eib]^  eaempiified.  T)i0  calmness^  patience  and  magna* 
Mnity  of  this  singular  man,  are  trnly  rare  and  admirit- 
ble :  his  disinterestedness^  his  equanimity,  his  irresistible 
(fentleaess'  form  a  finished  and  deligfatfal  pottrait.  -  But 
we  eaanot  regard  his  oommendation  to  his  piipil  to  ia^ 
dulge  in  promisouiotts  cotieubinage  without  horror  an^ 
detestation.  The  author  appears  to  deiHn  the  loveless 
-iateroourse  of  bratal  appetite,  a  venial  offence  against 
<deiioaoy  and  virtue!  he  asserts  that  a^ transient  connect 
^n  wiA  a  cultivated  female,  may  contribute  to  {am 
4fae  heart  without  essentially  vitis^ag  the  sensibilities,  ^t 
-is  oar  'duty  to  protest  against  so  perniieious  and  dis- 
fusting  an  opinion.  No  man  caa  rise  pure  froia  tbe 
-ptiiapnous  emnraees  of  a  prostitute,  or  sinless  tirom  tky 
•desolated  hopes  of  a  oon&diag  heart.  Whatever  may 
be  the  daioie  of  ehastity,  whatever  the  advantages  of 
'ainple  and  pure  affl^etieas,  these  ties^  these  benefits  ate 
«f  equal  obligation  to  either  silt.  Domestio  relatioaa 
4epead  lev  their  integrity  upon  a  complete  reoiproeity 
Grit.  Rev.  Vei  VII.  J»ecr  MIA.  Q     . 
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•f  Aniies.    Bat  the  Mthor  Mmself  has  in  tii^ 
df  the  sultana,   Debesh^-Shepioti  afforded  a  moat  impf 
aire    and   tremendoaa  alle§pory  of  the  cold  blooded  snd 
malignant  selfisfaneaa  of  aensdality. 

We   are   incapacitated   by  the  uneonnected  and  YBg»« 
fearrative  from  forming  an  analjfsia  of  the  incidents,  Ibej 
would  consist  indeed,  simply  of  a  catalogue  of  events,  and- 
Which,   divested  of  the  aerial  tmge  of  genius  might  ap^ 
piear  triviaf  and   common.      We  shall  content  ootselves, 
therefore  with  selecting  some  passages  calculated  to  ex- 
emplify the  peculiar  poivers  of  the  author.     The  follow« 
tng  description   of  the  simple  and  interesting   Rosalie  is 
in  the  highest  style  of  delineation,  '  her  hair  was  nnusa- 
ally  black,  she  truly  had  raven  locks,  the  same  glossi- 
ness, .tlie  same  varying  shade,  the  same  mixture  of  pur^ 
pie  and    sable  for   which  the   plumage  of  the  raven  h 
vemarkable,  were  found  in  the  looig   elastio    tveasea  de-^ 
-l^ending  from  her  head  and  covering  her  sbouldars.  Her 
complexion  was-  dark  and  clear  :  the  colours  which  com* 
'pojiiecl  the   brown  that  dyed  her  smooth  skin,    were  so 
'woll  mixed,  that  not  one  blot,   not  one  viuied  AhagB  iDi- 
jured  its  brightness,    and  when  thel  bloish   of  tuiimattOD 
<ir  of  modesty  flushed  her  cheeky   the  tint  was  Qo'rars, 
tiiat    eould    a    painter    have    dipped    bis  \peiicil    in  it, 
that   single    shade   would  have  reuiierecij^ili  immortaL 
The  bone  above  her  eye  wa«  sbara,  apd .  bc^tiftiUy  cur- 
.ved  ;  .much  as.  I  have  admired-  ibe  wonderful  properties 
4>f  ourves^  %  am    convinced  thiMb  their  mpat  Mfttpepdoas 
properties  collected,  wo«ld  fall  fiup  shout  «f  that  magic  lina 
'The  eyebrow  was  penciiled  withextrMie'iiicfety }  in  the 
centre  it  consisted  of  the  deepest  lAade'^f  Uack^nat  the 
edges    it    vras    l^arc&y    perceptible,   ktid'  no    mair  eouM 
,have  been  hardy  enoiugh  to  haVjb  att^fjbptM  lo'  d^^etbe 
'precise  spot  at  whi(sh  'it  oeaabd  ;  in'Hhotx/the  tdiyet  dra- 
pery   of  the    eyebrow    was   only  to  "W  Availed    by  the 
purple  of'Hhe  long  black,  eyelash^is  iliai' terminated  the 
amploGurtain.    Rosalie's  eyes  were  large  ^nd  A41 ;  they  ap- 
•pewred  at  a  distance  uniformly  dar|f^  but  upon  frlose  im^ 
apection  the  innnmerable  istroke^  of -various  hues  of  in- 
finite fineness    and  endless    variety ..  dr^wni  igi  eonceiitriiD 
<'cireles  bdiind  the  pellucid  chrysfeal^  filled  tfie  mind  with 
'wonder  and  admrration^  and  co«ld  ^eaiW  he  the  wiric  4if 
infinite  po^er  directed  by  infinite  wi9a<wni* 
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AiMy V  uion  with  AOr^Ahebdi  the  Circossiaii  dkve  is 
laribed  by  eireumstaocM  of  deep  pathos,  and  the  sweets 
40BI  lenderMM  of  sentiment.  The  -description  of  his  mi* 
sery  and  madness  at  her  death, '  deserves  to  be  re* 
marked  an  aflR>rdinip  eridence  of  an  imagination  vast, 
•profound  and  full  of  energy. 

■*  Alexy,  who  gained  the  friendship*  perhaps  the  lore  of  the  natire, 
Rosalie:  the  'handsome  tiainatoffy  the  philosophic  Haimateff» 
the  haaghty  Haimatoff;  Haimatoff  the  gay»  the  wit^,  the 
accotopli5d)ed,  the  bold  hanter,  the  friend  of  liberty,  the  dbiTairic 
isver  of  all  that  is  feminine,  the  liero^  the  enthusiast :  s«e  him  now, 
that  is  he,  mark  him!  he  appears  in  the  shades  of  evetiiug.JllQ  sjtaifc. 
OS  a  spectre,  he  has  just  risen  from  tiie  d^mps  of  the  charnel  hous^; 
sec,  th^  dews  still  hang  on  hh  forehead.  He  wiU  Tanish  at  cock- 
crowing,  he  never  beard  the  song  of  the  lark,  nor.the  busy  ham  of  men; 
l{£e«iui*s  rays  Aeyer  warmed  luin,  the  .pale  moonbeam  alone  shews 
Us  unearthly  figure,  which  is  fanned  by  the  wing  of  the  owl,  which 
scarce  obstructs  the  slow  flight  of  the  droning  beatle,  or  of  the  drowsy 
bat.  Mark  him!  he  stops,  his  lean  arms  are  crossed  on  hb  bosom; 
he.  is  bepred  to.  .the  earlhi  his  sunken  eye  gazes  from  its  deep  cavity 
or  vacai^  as  ihe  toad  skulking  in  the  comer  of  a  sepulchre,  peepa 
With  malignity  thcough  the  circumbient  gloom^  His  cheek  is  hollow ; 
llie  glowing;  tints  of  ms  complexion, ^hidi  once  resembled  the  autum* 
'nal  sunbeam  on  the^antnmDal  beech,  are  ^one,  the  cadaterous  yellow» 
the  livid  hue  have  usurped  ^eir  cflace,  the  «able  honours  of  his  head 
Nave  penned,  they  once  waved  m  Ae  ^mH  Kfee  the  jetty  pinions  of 
the  raven,  the  skull  is  only  coVered  by  the  shrivelled  sk|n,  which  the 
look  views  wistlhflhr,  and  caHsto  her  young  ones.  His  gannt  boMs 
nlart  Irskn^is' Wrinkled  ^imsnts,  Ms  voice  is  deep,  fadkym,  s^nlchral 
is  is  tbevoice  which  wakes  the  dead|  he  has  long  held  convsrae  with  the 
departed.  He.aStteMts«to  w»lk  he  knfws  n«t  whither,  his  legs  totter 
wuler  hinit  be  falls,  me  beys  hoot  him«  ihs  dogs  bark  at  him,  he  heaia. 
thejii  not,  he  sees  t)ksm  not — Rest,  thsre,  Ale^y,  it  beseemeth  thee, 
thy  bed  is  the  gr^j^ihj  bride  is  the  worm,  yet  once  tbpn  stoodest 
erect,  thy  cheek  was  fliuSied  with  joyfnl  ardour,  thy  eye  blaziag  toH 
^liat  thy  head  conceived,  what  tjiy  hi^art  felt^  thy  limbs  were  vigqvr 
jAkI  activity,  thy  bosom  expanded  with  pride,  an^biti^,  and  desire, 
every  nerve  thrilled  to  feel,  every  muscle  sweued  to  execute.  *    ■ 

*  Haimatoff,  the  bhgfat  has  tainted  thee,  thon  am|rfe  roomy  web  of 
Hfe,  whereon  were  tnwed  the  gaudy  ebaracters,  the  gay  embsoiitay 
of  pleasure,  hosr  has  the  moth  battened  on:  thee ;  Haimatoff,  how  has 


Ihe^dsvonring  flaaie  seoscfacd  the  pfaans, enee  yeHow  with  theharyesll 
the  nmoon,  the  pardiiag!  breath  of  the  desert^  has  swept  over  the 
laiighiogpWns^  die  carpel  of  verdnreroKed  away  si  ils  appieneb,  sai 
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bii  ¥ftit(l  amid  ^tosolatloift.  TboQ  ttrkfcett  ilicr,  thy 
d»}ipledliiiie  hang*  loan  vpontlieey  it  was  a  deadly  armri  ftow  Imb  kf 
waaltd  thee,  tbou  acatbed  «ak,  how  haa  the  red  h^htnuif  dnak  tlij 
tap :  Haimaioff»  Haioiiatiiff,  eat  thy  aoiil  wkh  TesatoiHi,  Lei  the  iin- 
.iBeasarabk  ocean  roll  belween  thee  and  {uride :  yoa  moit  net  dvcE 
together. '    p.  129. 

The  ^kode  of  Viola  b  affibctiniBf^  natural  and  beantifvL 
We  do  not  ever  remember  to  hare  seen  the  unforgivii^ 
j&8tidiou6ae98  of  family  honor  more  awfully  illufttratedL 
After  tlie  death  of  her  lover,  Viola  atili  expects  that  he  will 
esteem,  stiU  cherishes  the  delusion  that  he  is  not  lost  to  lier. 
far  ever. 

'  '  She  used  frequently  to  go  ta  the  window  to  look  for  fain,  er  wA 
in  ^e  Park  to  meet  him,  but  without  the  least  impattence,  at  hia  4day. 
She  learnt  a  new  tunc,  or  a  new  song  to  amuse  him,  she  stood  behind 
the  door  to  starde  him  as  he  entered,  or  dtsginsed  hetaelf  to  suiptias 
Mm." 

*  The  character  of  ]<f  ary,  deserves,  we  think,  tb  be  consMered 
lis  the  only  complete  failure  in  the  book.  Every  oflier 
fbmale  whom  the  author  has '  attempted  to  describe  it 
designated  by  an  individuality  peculiarly  marked  and  tme. 
I'hey  constitute  finished  portraits  of  whatever  is  eminently 
flimpile,  graceful^,  gentle,  or  disgustingly  atroctous  wA 
iri^.  Mary  alone  is  the  nniserabie  parasite  of  fiaahioii»  tha 
taHN9  slave  of  driveUing  and  drunken  folly,  the  eold  htwletl 
croquette,  the  lyiog  and  meretricious  prude.  The  neaM- 
^ttmtoyed  to  gai^  thb  worthless  prize  corresponds  exactly 
^ni  its  worthlessness.  Sir  Etilke  Hildiibrand  is  a  «(r^ 
liaous  tory,  Alexy,  on  bis  arrival  in  England  profess* 
Kimself  inclined  to  the  principles  of  the  whig  party,  llndfafg 
that  the  Baronet  had  sworn  that  his  daughter  should  lierer 
inarrv  a  whig,  he  sacrifices  his  principles  and  with  incoa- 
t;iavahU  effrontery  thus  paUiates  his  apostacy  and  falsa* 
hood. 

^  *  The  pre)tfuBces  of  the  Baronet,  were  Skrang  in  prspeitiea  is 
tl»y  were  iitational.  1  resolred  rather  to  humaar  than  ta  Ihaait 
ibeaft.  I  contrived  tobe  iarited  to  diae  hi  ooaipaay  with  Mm^ 
1  rfways  pffopQsaA  the  heahh  of  the  miaistav,  ft  iaitsadaoad  pahtica 
'iM  datodad  lh«    tory    part]^   ia    loaf  speeches  i   gHeadad 
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«Mbif  and  pilUlk  dlMMi^  of  that  iotenat.  T  do  sat  know  ^aHMir  tkia 
cooAtd;  was  jaatifiable;  it  nay  oertainlj  be  ezcaaad  wfatn  tht  ciroanN 
fltancea'  of  aqr  eaae  are  4uly  comideni*  I  would  ^  tear  mjf^elf  m 
^iecest  if  I  aoapacted  thai  I  coaU  bo  gtBll j  of  the  olightept  iai»a« 
bood  or  pre^ncatiMi;  (soo.  Lord  Cbeaterfiold's  letten  for  tha 
coortior-liko  distiBctioQ  botwoop  aimulatioii  and  dWsiaiulationsJ  but 
there  was  notbing  of  tkat  sort  here*    I  was  of  no    {Aartj,    coose*. 

Snentlyy  I  could  not  be  accused  of  deserting  any  one.  I  did  not 
eiend  the  injuAtice  of  any  body  of  men,  I  did  not  detract  from 
the  merits  of  any  virtuous  character.  1  praised  what  was  laudabla 
in  the  tory  party,  and  blamed  what  was  reprehensible  in  tha 
wbiga:  I  was  silent  with  regard  to  whatever  was  culpable  in  tho 
fomier  or  praiseworthy  in  the  latter.  The  stratagem  was  inoocent 
vhioh  injnred  no  ono,  aud  whidi  proaaoted  the  happineaa  of  twa 
individuals,  aapaokitty  af  the  nost  annable  wcmaa  tha  wodd  ttrac 
knew." 

An  instance  of  more  deplorable  perversity  of  the  humau 
utideirstanding  wa  do  not  recollect  ever  to  liave  witnessed*. 
It  almoat  perauadeB  ua  tp  bdlieve  tliat  aoeptioism  or  iA^r 
Mhttnoe  ^^oaoemiag  eertain  sacred  tniths  may  oocaflion-> 
aHy  piodnce  a  subtlety  of  sophism,  by  wbioh  the  oonaeionce 
«f  tke  erimiiial  may  be  bribed  to  o<v^Iook  liis  crime. 

Towards  the  coxicliiaioQ  of  this  straoge  and  powerful 
performance  it  mast  be  -confessed  that  cdiqHanm  b(m%$0 
darmit^t  jfhmemu^.  The  advieoture  of  the  Eleutl^ri^ 
aiiUhough  tbealbetch  fd  aprofounder  project,  is  introduced. 
#iid  QOBidttdM  with  ttniiitel%ible  Abruptness.  BrubW 
dies,  purposely  as  it  should  se^B  that  bis  pupil  may  re*^ 
jMMABCa  tbe  romantic  sublimity  of  bis  nature,  and  .that  liia 
inaiWBpicic^  uafton  and  prostituted  character^  might  1^ 
0Mmpt  from  the  4»eMmre  of  violated  friandship«  Niuner4M«|i 
,  fndiQatioaa  of  pvofound  antd  vigorous  tJbouffbt  are  4icattere4% 
«M(ar  «T«n  the  moat  nc^ngeotly  ooippacied  por^jy^  pf  tht 
jiarrative.  It  is  an  unweeded  garden  where  nightshade 
js  ioiarwovea  with  sweet  jessamine,  and  tbe  most  dalicate 
^ioes  of  the  oast,  peep  over  struggling  stalks  of  i^ank  aD4 
poisonous  hemlock. 

In  the  delineation  of  the  more  ev^ascant  feelings  find 
nneonunoii  instances  of  strong  and  delicate  passion  we 
4NMaeeiure^ Ae  authar  to  have  exhibited  new  and  unparaJUieled 
liMMct.  '  He  has  nalioed  some  peculiarities  of  femalo 
fliiaraoter,  Mtfi  a  4elicaey  and  tr«Ui  «ing«laply  aqaiailt* 

a  Q  « 
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We  HHvIk  that  the  interesting  subject  #f  texaal  i^elalian 
requires  for  its  successful  development  the  nppliestioo  of 
a  mind  thus  organised  and  endowed.    Yet  even  here  hoie 

EiBt  the  deficiencies;  this  mind  must  be  pure  frooi  tbe 
hionsble  superstitions  of  gallantr?,  must  be  exempt  from 
tiie  sordid  feelings  which  with  blind  iddatrj  worships  the 
image  and  blaspheme  the  deity,  reverence  the  tjfpe^.  aad 
d^rade  the  realitjr  of  which  it  is  an  emftlem. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  tliat  the  author  ortfiis 
volume  is  a  man  of  abilitv.  His  great  though  indiscip- 
linable  energies  and  fervia  rapidity  of  conception  embodioa 
scenes  and  situations,  and  of  passions  affording  inexhaus* 
tible  food  for  wonder  and  dehght.  The  interest  is\deep 
and  irresistible.  A  moral  enchanter  ^eenis  to  have  conjnrea 
Up  the  shapes  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  strange  to  sos.-^ 
|>end  the  faculties  in  fascination  and  astonishment. 

^  L  ■  --  -  r  -  .        -  ■ 

^kwr.  yiU^T^ History  ofRctkm:  beings  aCridcd  Accomtof  tfit 
BiBsteeklNrated  Prose  Wssks  of.  Fictifln,  ffooft  the  wttcst  Gieek 

'.  Romsnces  to  the  Nonis  of  tbn  pieseat  age.  By  i|o6n  IM^ 
•  Yok.    Ocum.    Pp4  416,4(X),496.    Loug«|»a|i  ao4  Co.  « 18)4^ 

\CmUinued  from  p.  499.]      '  . 

We  Rarely  dwell  on  any  subject  with  so  much  pleasare 
as  on  the  present  occasion.  These  volumes  contain  an  af- 
most  endless  variety  of  interest,  and  their  compiladon  is 
highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Dunlop.* 

We  no^  turn  to  political' romance.  Hiis  species  of  csbk 
position,  or,  rather,  the  taste  for  it,  seems  ti>havehs«li 
nourished  by  the  publication  of  Telemaehus.  Piyr,'  alUfoafh 
4hat  beautiful  fiction  be,  in  reality,  rather  air  eiA^  poetnhl 
prosei  than  a  romance,  yet  it  has  certainly  beeA  -liltrodQiN 
tory  to  seteral  political  romances. 

'  In  Telemaehus,'  and  in  the  travels  of  Cyras)  we  ttte  pr*» 
oented  with  a  model  for  the  education  of  a  prince  ;  amCu 
the  Sethos  of  the  Abbe  Terrasson^  we  find  (he  pottraitart 
of  a  perfect  monarch. 

J  The  hero  of  thm  work  was  anEgyptisn  priacs,  whofif^d  h^tbmiit 
war  of  Troy.    During  along  eaikinm  ftis  native  land,  heb 
Ihe  Isgiahtorof  nnkncwaand  baxbarsus  aatioaSf  and  an  his 
tira  b«Hi«fa€tor  of-lbose  be  badireasoa  to  regaid  as  His  ( 
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ptAmd^  .  7^  jecfind  object  if  the  tothor  was  to  exbiUt  wbatever 
Lias  been  asccrtaiiied  eoncerniing  the  aDtiquitiet,  manners^  aod  cus- 
toms of  the  ancient  tDgy pliant,  a|id|  the  orig;in  of  sciences  and  arti. 
pa  the  whole,  the  work  is  heavy,  and  perhaps  too  grave  and  severe 
Tor  a  romance,  but  it  contains  sonie  striking  and  splendid  passages, 
^aperially  several  which  occur  in  the  lohg  descnption  olf  the  initiation 
'oTSethos  into  the  niv^t^es  of  the  Egyptian'  priests. 

*  The  Utopia  of' Sir  Thomas  Mere  suggested  many  speculative 
wovk^  somewhat  in  the  €onn  of  romance;  cancermng  p«kect  systems 
-of  gmnianU*  which  are  yet  more  chiroeiiosl  than  a  Royal  Sethos. 

Of  (his  deseoptioa  is^tlamngtoii's  Ooeaaa,  which- appeared  in  Eag-^ 
.jsiid  about  the  middle  of  the seTenteenth  century  and  though  it  bs 
uie  mpdel  of  a  perfect  repnUiic,  is  the  most  rational  of  all  similar 
jpro4uctioss,' 

^^  Our  editor  tr'acci  this  subject  lo  the  Cyropiaedia  cf  Xdno-^ 
'^hoii,'  TMis  latter  work; it  is  believed,  must  have  sug^stcd 
those  two  cefibrated  pdlfticol  Tonritntes^  Miliich  appeared  Hi 
France  .about  the  CamiDencieineni  ..of ,  the  .eighteenih.  oen-^ 
tury  ;^  les  Voyajjes  de  Gyrus,  and  te  Repos  d^  Cyrus. 

*  Of  tiMje  due  femisr  svofk  is  by  Hie  Chevalier  Ranaay,  the  hkmk 
iDf  FeoeloB,  and  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  IVetender.  Tlie  author  hs» 
clibsen,  M  tbe^sQb|Mof  his  romance^  that  part  of  the  hfeof  Cyras 
whieh  extends  from  ^.  i^ijieenth  to  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  ft 
period  of  which  notBing  is  said  in  the  Cyrbpaedia.  Daring  .this 
interval  Raoisay  has  oaade  his  hero  travel  according  to  fancy^  and  by 
this  means  takes  qccasipn  to  describe  the  manners,  religion,  and 
tjolicy,  of  the  cdnntries  which  are  vi&ited,  as  also  some  of  the  pria« 
cipal  etehtt  in  their  Mstoiy.  The  Persian  prince  wanders  throng 
Greece,  Syria,  and  Egjrpt,  and  in  the  course  of  his  joaitiey  enjoys  long 
(ihihisopfaieBl  and  pehtical  eonversation  with  ZohoSster,  man,  ana 

rtiir  prophet  Daniel    yiiat  is  saidconoemiflg  Uie  maunsin  of  tha 

4iSmnt  mitioQS,  is  Ibrtiied  by  passages  .frxni  tie  aneieal  pbilo- 

rSopbef»  aod  posts.    The  anthor  ediibits  considerable  aeqiiaiiatana 

with  chronology  simI  history,  and  enlein  profoundly  into  the  fablsaof 

the  ancients,  from  which  he  atte^npls  to  show  that  the  leading  truths 

of  jpe||gioA.sre.to.b0  .foond  m  the  saytholo^csl  systems  of  all  nations. 

tes  work,'  however,  is  laiher  a  treatise  intended  to  form  the  mind  of 

'  a  young  prince  than  a  fictioti.    The  only  romantic  incident  is  Ae 

'  liD^e  of  Cyrus  for  CsBdaudana,  which  'occupies  a  considerable  pan  of 

the  first  book,  where  the  ubual  obstacles  otthe  j^rohibitioo  of  parents, 

«nd  a  powerM  rival,  are  interposed  to  the  happiness  of  the  lovers* 

it  IMS^  a  si^i^  «n  Ramsay's  Cylr^s,  entitled  La  MouvelleCyropeedie, 

M  Refletioos  de  O^ussor  sen  Vt^pges^  was  printed  at  Amsterdam. 

' J«  dlis  work;  Gyrus,  hafin|^  become  roaster  of  Asia, .  complains,  ia 

inzetening  conveipations  with  his  confident  Arsspes,  of  the  pedantic 
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afid  ridiealota  part  he  is  tna<te  tb  %ct  in  his  ti%T«tf .    A 
criticism  \tafi  trritten  foj  iht  P«re  Yinot,  to  which  Itanisay  made  m 
Suitable  feply« 

\  *  Tlie  repose  of  Cyrtu  embraces  die  same  period  of  the  life  df  fb#^ 
Persian  prince  ivith  the  work  of  Ramsay,  and  coi&i^hends  hi*. 
journey  Into  Media,  his  chase  on  the  frontier  of  ARsyria*  hi^  i 
with  the  kin|^  of  that  country^  and  his  return  to  Sfcnia/ 


PAfeTORit.  RoitAVcc....Tbi8  species*  of  compoMtion 
preTnletit  at  a  very  early  period.  The  Eclogues- of  Viinf 
fnay  hate  g^reatly  contribated  to  a  taste  ibr  aeMiihtiig^^^ 
fiitnplicity  of  rustic  manners,  and  ihe  charms  t(  pMtorat 
^ajoytuetits.  ,  * 

During  the  middle  age,  says  our  editor,  pastoral' CMipo^ 
aiiiein  were  frequeut ;  but  they  partook  more  uf  the  nature- 
•f  eclogue,  or  drama,  than  diati  of  romance.  The*  TapidL 
|MroductioDs  of  the  Troubadours  ccnUained  not  the  adven- 
tures «f  rural  characters,  but  in^ipid^  or  affected  desorip^ 
tioufi  of  nature.  Among  the  works  of  the  TromTenrs^  wr 
find  pastorals  on  the  loves  and  adventures  of  eAiepherds  had 
Aepief^esses  ;  but,  althougli  tve  iteet  with  mHoA  aMIirem 
Ihis'dialogtie,  we  find  Iktie  variety. 

A  t>oet  take^  hin  Walk  :  with  hhn  it  te  Ifthm^Jra  npfltig  ;  h^ 
iheets  a  beautiful  shcpberdes9....»otiretttnes  she  la  eery,  sbfne^ 
(imes  yielding :  but  their  lores,  usuall;^,  end  in  a  fotfiltttt^ 
ihat  is  bften  very  circumstanliaUy  described. 
I  To  pass  ov^r  the  Ameto  of  Boccacio,  which  "b^ars  a  strong 
reseinblaaee  to  the  pastorals  of  the  Troubadours,  with  the 
•xceptioA  of  being  more  rich,  and  others,  we  pause  to  con-^ 
iemplale  the  pastoral  romances  of  Italy*  In  the  IPastsr 
Fido,  we  find  the  inddentof  a  lover  dfsgdisiflig  hiaiiself  si 
afetnale,  at  a  festival,  in  order  toei^oy  an  umintoimplMi 
Miy«T!se' with  his  mistress.  This  ruse  deVamonr  is  a  leading 
Wm  iti  the  Astt^a,  and  in  introduced  in  one  aT  Che  epi- 
loddfi  of  the  Diatia,  wirfch  "was  Written  ih  Spanish,  by 
(^errrge  of  Montcmayor,  about  lihe  mittdle  of  th^  sixfteettmi 
•  cciituiy. 

Xhere^  we  have  mistresses  serving  their  lovers  iltlSie  ^« 
guise  of  pages,  an  incident  of  which.  Shakespeare  lias  fffe>% 
<)uently  taken  advatitage.  The  story  of  ]?rotlieusaiidJu)i%. 
in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verena^  m  take^.  Irinkth^ 
Spnnish. 

*  It  win  be  recollected,  thsit  wtfile  JhroAeos  and  StXktte  wmuStf 
^anoorsd,  the  fbmar  is  tern  by  his  father  txm  ^stena  to  ibe  toot 
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^  BfSliin,  to  vbich  he  proceeds  by  sea;  Soon  after  hi^i  armal  he  lattv 
in  kire  with  Sihia,  the  dnke's  liaii^hter.  Jalia  fottows  hiin  n  diaguke 
of  a  page,  and  disooven  (he  eatrangemeftt  of  hia  aftcliona  fay  the 
evening  mnaic  he  givea  te  the  ear  of  bia  new  luittreM.  She  entatt 
iiita  hia  service,  and  ia  employed  by  him  to  propitiate  the  affectioBs 
of  a  rival.  The  outline  of  tbis^lot  correaKmds  ao  ciosely  wUfa  the 
Spanish  romance,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  waa  unitatad 
.by  Shakspeare,  who,  besides,  has  copied  the  original  in  some  minute 
particulars,  xvhich  clearly  evince  tlie  source  from  inhich  the  dra-> 
ma  has  beeti  derived.  As  for  example,  in  the  letter  which  Piv- 
theus  addresses  to  Julia,  her  rejection  of  it  when  offered  by  her 
Waitin^^maid,  imd  the  device  by  which  she  afterwards  sdttempt* 
to  ph)c»re  a  perwal  (act  I.  sc.  II.).  In  aeveral  passages,  tndeHi, 
the  dfaaurtiat  has  eopitnl  the  kn^age.  of  the  pastotal.  • 

*  But  while,  in  same  rr^pects,  Shakspeare  haa  thin  ckudy  M« 
!lowed  Ike  romance,  he  has  departed  from  It  im^  laove  mmWM 
incidents,  in  a  manner  that  has  rather  ii^ured  .tfaaa  iaipfotwd  Ilia 
4Kory.  In  the  Diana»  the  yolong  man  is  sent  on  kia  Cravi^  by 
his  father,  in  order  to  prevent  an  onsoitable  marriage*  but  Pm» 
theus  is  dispatched  to  Milan  at  the  idle  ai^gestioa  of  a  aemwt* 
and  apparently  for  no  purpose  hut  to  give  a  commenoemenl  ii> 
the  intrigfue.  Don  Felix  is  indeed  an  unfaithfut  lover,  bat  hi«. 
spirit,  ^nerositj,  and  honour,  still  preserve  the  esteem  and^io^ 
ierest  of  the  reaaer  :  but  the  URpriucipled  villain,  into  whom  he  haf 
%een  transformed  in  the  dramt^,  nbt  only  foi-sakes  his  mistress,  hut 
irttempts  to  supplant  his  friend,  and  to  supplant  him  by  the  basesf 
artifke.  The  revival  of  affection  too,  is  much  more  natunil  and 
pleasing  ia  the  romance  than  in  the  play.  In  the  farmer,  CeFia,  ths- 
«ew  flame  of  Felix,  was  then  no  lon^fer  in  being,  and  his  fonntr 
aaistrass,  as  we  5;halt  afterwards  find,  had  a  fresh  claim  to  his  giatl-i 
fade  ;  hat  Protheos  returns  to  Julia  with  as  much  levity  na  he  hail 
afbandoned  her,  and  apparently  for  no  reason,  Except  (hat  his  stra* 
tagem  had  failed,  and  that  his  fraud  had  been  exposed.  The  atiM^ 
ef  Felismena  seems  also  to  have  suggested  tliat  part  of  Beaumont  and 
Vietdiei's  Philaster  relating  to  the  disguise  of  Euphrasia,  which  forawk 
'the  principal  plot  of  that  tragedy*. 

The  Galatea  of  Cervantes,  continues  our  editor,  whidb 
"Iras  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Diana,  is  reported  'to  havv^ 
t»eeii  written  witJrthe  intention  of  covertly  relating  the  anec- 
dotes of  the  age  in  which  the  author  flourished,  by  a  repre- 
ieftifcation  of  the  lives,  Uie  manners,  and  occupations  ^ 
di^herda  aad  shepherdesses,  who  inhabited  the  banks  df 
Ibe  Tagtts  ^uid  HeaM'es.  These  adyentures  are  not  m» 
«9dtmv«(aat  as'thooe  of.  tbe  Uiana ;  but  ttie  style  is  greiaily 
IfeMfDt^  pnrtiqilagl^Mi  Ibo  poetical  <i0partBaeut 
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In  iiniUUon  of  Montemayor  and  Cenrftates,  n  Fr6ddk 
nobleman  wrot«  the  Astr^e,  a  work,  whieh^  under  the  sem- 
Uance  of  pastoral  incidents  and  obaraettrs,  exhibitB  the 
aingttlar  history  of  his  own  fomily,  as  well  as  th^  amours  at 
the  eonrt  of  Henry  the  Great.  The  first  Tolum^,  dedicated 
to  that  monarch,  appeared  in  1610;  the  second,  ten  years 
after;  and  the  thh^,  addressed  to  Louis  ^11 1.,  abont  fi^a 
years  subsequently  t^  the  second.  The  duke  of  •avoy 
was  depositary  of  the  fourth  part,  which  remained  in  ma* 
nnscript,  at  the  death  of  the  author,  and  was  transmitted 
to  Mademoiselle  d'Urfe.  She  confided  it  to  Baro,  tlis; 
aepretar^  of  her  deceased  relative,   who  publiahed  it  two 

S^rs  alter  tha  death  of  bis  master,  with  a  dedieatioo  to 
ary  of  Medicis,  and  made  up  a  fifth  part  from  memoirs 
and  ft>B|pments  also  plaoed  in  his  hands «  The  wliele  wtti 
printed  at  Rouen,  in  1047,  in  five'Tolumes^ 

The  period  of  the  aetidn  of  thi:^  eelebhited  work,  &I 
feigned  to  be  th^  end  of  the  fifth,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
i^ixtli  century ;  and  the  seette  is  laid  On  the  banks  of  IhiB 
'Lignoh.' 


.«  Celadon  was  the  most  amiable  sad  Aso^  eoai&eaied  of  thethtp 
.bercU  ^vho.liveii  ^ii  that  happy  a^anddj^igbtfalxegioBl:  his  fmam 
was  retufu^d  by  tU«  beautiu^-Astrf^a,  bia  at  \»stglh  the  tUmh^f 
and  eMvy'of  tli^  .sli^pberd  Scooii-e  indamad  ber  mind  with  jeakmy. 
She  ine^ts  her  Uvcr,.  reorsachss  him  with  hisperfidv*  and  *,&cn  fliei 
from  bis  preseace.  C«;uidh>n  c^ptts .  bilnaalC  with  his  arms  ncm$» 
into  Che  riy^r  ;  bnt  hif  hopes  of  submera^m,  howerrr  well  £MBided» 
are  totally  'frustratcvl.  He  is  thrown  dX  som^. distance  on  the  banki 
tf  t1>e  stream,  near  a  grove  ofuiyrtles,  where  three  nymphs  cone^  tm 
asdstance,  and  conduct  hitii  to  the  castle  of  Issoura. 
V  *  Astfea,  wha4n  copceahiteat  had  uereeivod  i|^er lover  pnoipltats 
himself  iuio  tjb^  stream,  but  had  sot  toreseen  suph  pewerM  efieeH 
from  her  regfoachet>  faints  and  fails  into  the^  water.  She  is  lesciif^ 
"hy  the  neivbhouring;  swaias,  and  conveyed  to  acottsgs*  .There  she 
•4s  visited  hy  Lyoidas*  the  brother  of  CeladoQ,  for  wbeql  a  Cruidesji 
search  it  now made,  Astrea  pretends  he  bad  been  drowned  lu  atteu^ 
in^  to  save  her,  but  her  expressions  of  ^lef  not  answering  t^e 
^UCpectatiottflrof  the  brotlier,  he  upbraids  herewith  iudifferencc  for  the 
loss.of  so  faithful  a  lovei*:  Astrea  pays  a  tribute  ^btiis  virtue  b^ 
complains  that  He  was  a  jpetieral  lorer,  and  in  partiticBir  bad  foisakA 
.her  fer  Amynta.  LycidM  now  shrewdly  ocsijectefss'lhather  jeafett^ 
bas  been  tiie  cause  of  his  brother's  dfsth,  and'  ntednds ' W  tlna 
CiBhdon,  at  her  own  desire,  bad  made  love  fo  ail  tfie^MBbhoaiis^ 
shephtrdessesj  in  order  to  cpactat  bis  jkA 
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Attica^. laigtit  haw  preriovsly/i^tflkct^df.mliibat  wiy'^cfe-^ 
traordiaary  pow<rs  9^  remiiusoaDCc, .  -  At  Ule.  detm  ol  Pltfilk  Mrt 
Diana,  two  of  Lei^  comiMDioiiai  she  i&  i>9>v  indiiceil  to  ftcmiaC  tlia 
^gr«as.of  her  affection  for  Celadon,  uud  her  wiiQte  hitftovy  previom 
to  the  water  scene  ;,a  recital  in  whit:hi  uiifvriunate^  abe  gife^  aomaiks 
fif  that  defect  of  memory  she  had  solateljr  belraject 

'  Aslrea  begina.  her  narrative  by  describing  with  pach  minnteBes^ 
the  sensationa,  which,  though  only  twelve  yea^  of  agej  sVe.  ^A 
m  first  meeting  with  Celadon.  ^o<^n  after  this  interview  the  festkal 
•rv«ni»  wa9  celebrated.  On  this  occnaion  it  waa  cf^mvKiry  HbdL 
fottr  virgiiia:  ahmtld  represent  the  jifd<*mettt  of- Parts,  in  the  tctaplB 
«Ctha  gothiesa.  .  At  «thia  eiLhibition,  th^'  ^featn-iptiMi  of  which  has 
lieen  taken  Irom.the  tenth  pook  of  ApuleUis;  inalea  w«re  pmhaiiitMl 
ftroai  M'mp  present,  on  pain  of;! being  Btoned  to  death.  ^fH<fcn» 
kowj^er,  obtained adiniarion in ^iagiMe^  avirgin^  and  Ae  mrtof 


Pitis.  was  luckiiy  assigned  to  him.  Tho  Ihreo  nyinpha  \om 
ma  Aatrea),  cdinpe.titors  for  the*  prifeof^beaaly,  we^e 
to  hia  inapec^oB  in  the  coatomein  which  .thi^ir  reBp«ctiv<e  < 
could  be  mosif  accurately  discrimioat^  Celadon  had  thna  an 
«pportniiity  of  bestoWiti^  the  priz^^  on  Aatrea,  .^d  »literwaidh 
aeqnainCed  her  with  the  risk  he  had'  ftfconntefed '  for  her  sake.  Am 
ineideiit  aimitar  to  thia  occnra  in  the  Pastro  Fido,  and  fifUi  IML  cf 
the  Rtnaido.  In  tiie  former,  Miitilto,  diagn^ed  aa  Jhia  aialer, 
■linglea  at  thefealMI  6f  Jnplftf;  "Ai^ong  -k'  fattin  ^f  t)irt]^4u,  vh» 
•ontend  which  sfamddgiT»<tiietBWe^6t«8t:i^s  r 'Aarmrilria,  the  vnrtresi 
«f  MiPtilkv  ia  choaen'tfaef  Jttdg;e^'«hfid''Veceite8^ihe'<»i«saa;'Qf  her 
lover  amoHg  thaae^  of  her  Mt  *^dMipafl9dfi3.  f  1^  RisjSdo  the  itiddexit 
is  ainiiAar  tothnr  in  ther  MMiN^«-  «tN^  that  ih ''the  formeV  the  ' 
MdadootiHtrwItT  te  detMVd'by  hie^nriatre^  Dlitda^iQ  the  latter 
he  revaalathe  ««a«ttbralsdli  A  ooireii^indihg  event,  it  will  "be 
cecaUected/  haa  heeo  MMntldoet  In  tfie  a^ttfct  of  the  Plana  oC 
Jfonteraafoc^   -  ^'.-      '"  -' ; -'      '-•.'■■• 

»   Wa  «tor3r'4ta'|k«meKl,  iwHh  H'M^fioth^chttMim^  aJI 

T«  the^e-^noipioi^fy '^Hh^^dti^y  Astre^  H  in^(^^  tor  itn 
•riffitfri^  paj^lAftiitif  f  h<itf  tl^le  m^eibbfaiioie  of  Che  8cnd4 
fannng  pk^e'd  |^wa)^^7tt|b' Wprk,  nqWj  .solely  if^ls  upoA  its^ 
hitiriiiBic  ilaeri4[^  W^ch  f^ay  not  ibiijg  .presi^rve  H  from  oUa- 
VlpC^ ' '  ^!nie,«o^|iJQi^if!ion  is  ioo.  erudite ;« th^  language  o^ 
^wtimeiMs/fir^  too. r^fi^od- loir. pM  it  19,  wire, 

♦▼er^  4«diojU(fJy,iiito«7«veii.iiiritfli  Itmgi   hm^dtshia^,  cb^. 
miaftioM^^tml- llMi),iNroyin<»siinf  o^^      Romance  k,  orca. 
nlpnaUy,    iavfaded  Jiy^  i)ie  inihroductiott  of  warlike  sceD#ii 
•Tha  thwqtiiliity.  of  mval -felicity  id' iiot  congenial  with  thL 
iBBttlt  of  :ji«viu#^«i^^  batMKi»  orvor  was   . 

aleak 
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Tatfso,  teheed,  is  ab  exception;  Mare  fitMile«Aierpocft« 
T6i9  dkpartmefit  of  our  review  closes  tvtth  an  aita}j«is 
f>f  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Bidney ;  a  work  much  read 
ut  tliat  time... .not  less,  perhaps,  on  account  of  Ac  heroie 
character  and  glorious  death  of  its  author,  than  in  eom^U- 
pent  to  its  real  merits. 

.  *  The  idea  of  a  hero  residiog  iD  a  female  garh  wilfa  his  aastiCM^ 
#nd  fi>r  a  while  unknowa  to  h«r»  which  is  a  cqBUwm  incidest  iaths 
«Aigeais,  and  other  romances  of  the  period,  was  perhafis  opi^aatty 
derived  torn  the  story  ot'  Achilles:  but  that  part  of  t^  Axeadit 
which  rebites  to  the  disg^aiseof  Pyrocles,  aad'the  pusioQ  of  thekis^ 
aud  <)tteeD,  has  be«D  munediately  taken  irom  the  Fseacfa  tnwslaticp 
^  the  l>tb  book  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  where  Age&iiaa  of  ColoiMi^ 
ivhiie  in  |ike  disgaisc,  is  pouaed  in  a  similar  maaaer  by  Um  kiaf 
find  queexi  of  GakiopL  It  inay  not  be  impropttr  here  to  memisa  .tlw 
j-uyal  Rfcreatioas,  as  giving  a  cuuoiis  picture  of  the  fciidsnmt  ef 
ladies'  hearts  in  the  cteys  oi  queen  Elizabeth,  *  SosMtimfls  aiigiiaf 
.So  a  little  ri?er  near  han^,  wbich,  for  the  HMHSliirs  it  bestowed  iip«a 
,ihe  roots  of  fiouriehiog  trees,  was  rewarded  with  their  sbad»w  ■  that 
wottid  they  sit  down,  and  pretty  wastrs  be  mads  between  Plsawki  sad 
PhOoclea,  which  could  soonest  beguile  si%  £shas,  whife  Ztfaasas 
jNTotested*  that  the  fiUest  pray  for  Ibqa  wts  beans  oC  jpnpK^  Ae 
.iilso  had  an  angle  in  her  hand,  bat  the  taker  wa^so  tafreii,  that  Aft 
.'had  forgotten  taking,  fiasilius,  in  the  mean  tisM,  woaU  he  Ibe  cotk 
himself  of  what  was  so  caught,  aod  Gyae cia  sit  suU,  but  with  ss 
still  pensiveoess.  Now  she  brought  them  to  see  it  se^ed  dove,  wha 
the  blinder  she  was  the  higher  she  strove.  Analkw  time  a  kiliu 
whieh  having  a  got  caaoing^-  puUed  oat  oi  her,  and  so  let  fly,  eaumd 
aU  the  kites  in  that  quarter,  6cc.  &c.' 

Of  the  productions  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  it  has  been 
faid,  hy  Sir  William  Tempb,  and  ia  the  laadl  that  kad 
given  birth  4o  Skakspeare,  S|)enoer,  MUton^  ami  athefi^ 
.that  he  did  not  scruple  to  pronounee  hioa  ^  the  *  gioaieft 
poet,  and  the  noUest  f^enins  of  any  that  bad, left  WfitiAfi 
behind  them,  and  published  ia  ours,  or  any  other  knt 
Ifuage; 
.  Th«  Aroadia,  continues  «iir  author,  was  flmch  resd 
and  admirad  by  WaUor  and  Cowl^,  aad  ham  been,  ak- 
Tiottsly,  ittitaied  in  aaany  uistaAettSy  .by  ^mir  early  dear 
;tn^t«isU« 


♦  Vide  ITuM^Masi^s,  iiwt  Ih 
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Diuklop^  Httlory  of  FkiUm.:  tt^ 

'«Tb6fllarf  of  Fbiigii»w  ibejkrca4ta»  is  tin  orifm  al  Skirky'tii 
AniMmath  or  Merebaoit's  Wife.  That  part  of  Ihe  pftstoral^hor^ 
Pjrfodci  a^Qeefr  to  cnramanH  tbe  Helots,  s«oins  to  havo  suf^estoi 
thoBO  oceniesof  the  Two  G^^nUenien'  of  Verona,  ia  whick  YsJentino 
leagues  bimseH  iKith  th%  outlaws.  An  episode  in  th^^ second  book  of 
the  Arcadia»  where  a  king  of  Paph)ac;onia,  whose  eves  had  been  put' 
out  by  a  bastard  son,  is  described  ss  led  by  his  rightful  heir»  whonr' 
he  had  cruelly  used  for  the  sake  of  his  wicked  brother,  has  fomidied^ 
Shakspeare  with  the  under  plot  concerning  Gloster  and  his  two  sons» 
in  King  Leaf*  There  are  in  ifas  romance  the  saioo  desCvif tioii  of  a 
biiler  storas,  and  the  sane  reqweat  of  the  father,  that  he  michl  b« 
led  to  Hm  sunmil  ef  a  sMT,  which  occur  in  that  pathetic  tragedy. 

*  The  Afcadia  was  also^  as  we  lean  front  M Alee,  the  $MmpBLWMt 
ef  Ae  priaer  hoeirs  of  Charles  L,  whom  that  poet,  in  hialceBechnte% 
reproadics  wilii  haivittg^  stolen  a  prayer  ef  Paaoela,  te  vsserim  him 
Upm  MuHiikf.  fi«t  wbother  tihe  king  actually  fell  into  this  inaiV* 
▼Ttence^  or  whether  his  aMtagonet  pfocured  the  i»tsrpalatioii  of  thet 


pMsage,  thsit  he  might  enjejr  an  opportunity  of  reiriUng  his  aoverafli 
fir  iippiety,  snd  taunting  bins  wi^  Hterary  plagiarisai,  has  been  Um' 
csubjet  of  mosh  oontraveisy  amoBg  the  hiogra^bemof  th«  Bigiisfc 
bard;* 

We  now  come  to  heroic  romance.  TbiB  ttescription  of 
writing  is  always  the  same>  whether  classical  or  Moc^sa 
diaracters  be  the  objects  of  representation.  There  is  al-i* 
ways  the  same  interminable  Iength.,..the  same  minute  des-/ 
Cfiption  ...the  same  tedious  diaLlogue....the  same  interrup-^ 
tions  to  the  principal  narrative,  Vy  stories  interwoven  with 
it,  which  perplex  and  distract  the  attention.  Insbort,  long 
and  recurrinff  episodes,  a  wretched  {ecundity.  which  is  thei 
proof  of  resd  barrenness,  is  the  prevalent  fault  of  heroio 
romance.  With  this  general  observation,  we  hasten  to  the 
latter  department  of  our  labours,  te  speak  v  of  French  and 
English  novels* 

^  The  faumim  mind,  continues  oar  intelligent  editor^  seoms 
ta  require  some  specieii  of  fiction  for  its  amusement  s;i|d 
relaxation. 

We  find  one  jipecies  of  fable  succeed  to  anotber  i  ^0 
dioke,  alone,  being  dependant  on  the  caprice  of  the  day. 
In  the  French  school,  many  compositions  entitled  novels^ 
have  satirised  the  intrigues  of  court,  both  as  to  ito  lunaroiis 
asid  political  tendency.  Our  limits  do  not  pesmit  us  to  ent^ 
into  this  detail. 

On  the  Heloise  of  Rousseau,  the  jooosi  elbquent^athetic,^ 
iand  dangerous  of  the  French  noveis,  ouor  editor  ouen  Bom^ 
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iritfcd  observations.  The  worlr  iif  loo  well  koowit  tor etrry 
Ifemale;  but,  all  who  please  tfaemaehres  with  the-sechietiTe 
beauties  of  the  story,  vught  to  remember,  that  it,  at  leasts 
.  contains  this  impressive  fDora1....the  death  of  the  berdine 
i^oald,  alone,  hare  saved  the  honour  of  the  wife,  who,  ac- 
cording to  a  celebrated  French  writer,  ^  zneort  U^iq^uement, 
jpour  tirer  Sf  •  Rousseau  d^embarras/ 

^The  palhos  and  elocpieiiee  <tf  Roasteav,  tbe  delictcj  of  MmL 
Kieeobdniy  the  {locmy,  bat  forcible  paintings  of  Pferrot»  and  tho 
knowledge  of  banian  nature  displayed  hi  the  works  of  llariwnK». 
bsfis  naw#  the  Frenth  to  the  highest  yepntatioa  fer*  the  dtti|Mti«A 
s#  novels  of  the  wstivm  elaes;  IwtMnf  of  these/  hewevesi  4hoag^. 
utewails  in  fwiat  of  talentsi . there  is  Sao  often  a  easiest  sf  dntin*: 
hi  w)iieh  tbo^e  are  adhei-ed  tq  which  ckonMbe  snhoMlinals*  mi  thasa 
4ban4aasdwhirb«BgU^oha  parasiosnt.  So  sHothets*  Tkv».  Ihef 
aoiaetiines  ffitire  as  to4ind^  hi^th^  anhtiti^  of  feelings,  a  pai:d<A  for 
4mt  ne^feet  of  the  mare  .hcmely  and  downright  dnties,  and  lead  as  m 
nenfiah  the  blosaoms^f  virtue  tncre  than  Ihe  root  or  branches.' 

Gil  Bias  is  ioo.  rcnowued  to  req^uire.  to  be  dwelt  upon  ly 
ns.  In  that  delightful  work,  the  incidents,  jto.  which  all 
conditioiis  of  life  are  liable,  are  represented  with  admiraUe' 
fidelity.  Our  editor,  hoTrever,  questions,  and  we  belicye 
truly,  the  ori^nality  of  tld^  work.  Many  of  ihc  stories 
are  supposed  to  be  taken  from  a.  Spanish  work,  of  which 
the  author  is  unknown.  This  work  cojnprebeods  fhe  ad- 
ventoi^  d^ir  escudero  Don  Maxiuvi  Qbrega,  and  will  be 
fonnd,^  on  examination,  to  contam,  with  little  yariatioir, 
the  story  of  the  amorous  muleteer,'  whose  enteiprixe  alarms 
the  company  at  the  posada  in  Cacabelos ;  anci,  of  the  pa- 
r&sitc  who  eats  the  omelet  of  ^il  Bias ;  an  incident  which 
al^o  occors  in  Paul  the  Sharper,  by  Queyedo. . , 

Of  the  Diable  Boiteux,  by  Le  Sage,. the  leading. idea  is, 
^Iso^  borrowed  from  the  Spanish.  .Our»editor  enuiiiierates 
jgB^fBsages  in  proof  of  his  assertion.  W0  Ql^st  con^it  oor-' 
selves  with  recommending  all  the  curious  infhnnatif  n^'  wliidl^, 
at  this  period)  courts  the  applause  of  the  read^r^  Ji^d  dfose 
mir  remarks  on  English  novels. 

Mrs.  Bohn  and  Mrs.  Haywood,  who  wrot^  in  the*  vplqp* 
toons  reign  of  Charles  the  second,  were  writers  oT^esteemed 
celsbtity,  but  the  improving  spirit  o|  the  times^  has;  de« 
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Dvnl^p'^  Bktory  of  FicHom.  «|f 

^MTedljieomukitted  their  woriui  to  obttvioo,   nvlhen  fliejp 
nnH^lder  with  tiie  wit  of  Rocbesi^r.  '' 

Of  Richardsoii's  ▼oluiBiiious  Clarissa  Harlowe,  it  has 
been  aaid,  by  Mm.  Barbauld,  that  ^  the.  stern '  father,  the 
passionate,  and  dQrk-ooloured  brother^  the  envious  and  )U^ 
itatured  sister,  the  money-loTio^  uncle,  the  g^entle,  meek-^ 
spirited  mother,  are  all  assimilated  by  that  stinhess,  love  of 
parade,  and  solemnity,  which  is  thrown  over  the  whole 
^rqup,  and  by  the  interested  family  views  in  which  they  all 
concur."  The  character  of  Lovelace,  as  is  well  known^  is 
an  cxpfUDision,  of  that  of  Lothario,  in  the  Fair  Penitent;,  bul 
iu  tlie  opinion  of  Dr.  JoUnbon,  expressed  in  b\&  life  of 
JRi>w«,  the  no^eUst  has  greatly  excelled  bis  original  in  tht 
inoTaft  effect  of  the  fiction.  ^  Lothario,^  says  the  illustrions 
biographer,  <  mICh  gaiety  wliieh  cannot  be  hated,  audi 
bravery  which  cannot  be  despised,  retains  too  nittch  of  til* 
spectator's  ki^iduess.  It  was  in  the  power  of  Richardson 
alone,  to  tea.ch  us  at  once  esteem  and  detestation  ;  to  make 
Tirtnons  resentment  overpower  all  the  benevolence  which  art 
and  elegance  and  courage  naturally  excite  ;  and  to  lose,  at 
last,  the  hero  in  the  vilkin.' 

In  our  opinion,  Richardson  has^  always  outraged  natt^re. 
.There  never  was,  or  perhaps  never  Mil  be,,  such  a  character 
as  Lovelace.  ,  A  roan  possessing  So  man^  amiable  quafities, 
might,  indeed,  from  edueatlc^,  have  taught  himself  to 
think  lightly  of  women  ;  and  mi^ht  be  urged  to  the  contem- 
plation of  guilt,  even  iii  a  triumnh  over  the  divme  Clarissa 
Harlowe :  but  this  triumph  eould  only  have  resulted  from  a 
^nd  coup  de  main  ;  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose^  for  a 
^loment,  that  he,  ^ho  in  all  other  points  was  i'astidiqu^ly 
honourable,  could  systematically  league  with  female  devils^ 
and,  by  a'  long  course  of  premeditated,  unparalleled  viU 
iainy,  ultimately  commit  a  crfme  so  monstrous ! 

Thetgoodness  of  Sir  Charles  Ghrandison  is  equally  un* 
natural;  but  as  Mr.  Richardson  has  aimed,  through  all 
his  works,  to  shew  the  superiority  of-  virtue,  we  must  cott*- 
mend  his  labours.   '  - 

'  Tom  Jones  we  consider  to  be  a  work  of  mijfch  more  de«> 
^erved  celebrity.  In  plan,  it  is  admirable....in  conibiriatioif^ 
classical...an  efiect,' natural.  Every  single  circumstance 
contributes,  without  art,  to  the  denouement ;  and  wit,  htf-^ 
mour,  and  naivetfr,  embellish  the  force  and  truth  of  pro<» 
gre^siTe  incident 
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JM  .i>«iBlop'fl  Bisiorg  of  Piciiou. 

Hompiu^y  Ctinker,  Pcre^ne  Piekle,  Roderie  Raattodl, 
GulliTer,  and  others,  class  high  among  our  EnglMk  aoYeis. 

-  *  Ahboaf  h,  lu  has  htm  already  mcatioiidl,  k  i»  not  uy  daai|ira  te 
cnctr  lata  a  niante  consideratioa  of  Engiiah  navda,  an  aaaijais  of 
vbich  woaki  require  some  voliunes,  it  would  not  be  propar  alto^Acr 
la  overlook  a  RomBoUU  specks  of  novel,  whicbaeens  ia  a  gveal  wobm^ 
anre  pecniiar  to  the  Eog^Iisb,  whiek  differs,  in  soma  dqg;ree,  fnm  any 
fictioa  af  which  1  have  yet  girea  an  account,  and  which  has  racom- 
nended  itself  to  a  uumerona  ciaaa  of  readers,  by  exciling  powerfid 
tttv>d/ms  of  terror. 

*  *  There  exists/  says  an  elegant  writer,  *  in  efwy  Veast  at  all 
SQsceptible  of  the  influence  of  imagioalioB,  the  germ  of  a  eertaia 
aoperalitioua  dread  of  the  woiid  unknown,  which  esaiiy  avgg«sta  tha 
Meas  af  comaierce  with  it  8o)itiide---<hu'kna8»---«Mr-wbi8perid 
aaahda«*-abacara  ghaiptea  of  objects,  tend  to  raise  in  the  nuad  that 
Aiwilliag,  aysterioiis  terror,  which  kaa  far  ita  object  *  the  posaaa  aa> 
aean,  aad  nnsihtier  far  than  we*'  ' 

*  It  ia^  parliapa^  singular,  thai  eaiotions  so  powerfol  and  nnivers4 
aboaU  not  have  been  excited  by  fiction  at  an  earlier  period ;  for  this 
apeciea  of  composition  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the  Castk  of 
iJtranto,  by  Horace  AValpole.* 

'  On  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  we  ratist  Tenture  soma 
few  observations.  She  displayed  eminent  skill  in  exciting 
^werful  interest,  by  creating  supernatural  terrors  fcora  tha 
reaTities  of  human  nature  :  and,  by  reconciling  the  wonder- 
ful and  tcrrifio,  by  a  mnsfic  exclusively  ber  own.  There  \% 
however,  much  sameness  in  her  wt>rks  ;  her  genius  may  bt 
atrong  and  original^  but  it  is  not  diffusive. 

*  I  have  now  finished  \i^bat  I  proposed  to  write  on  the  History  arfd 
Progress  of  Fiction.  To  some  of  my  readers  I  may  appear,  perii^ps. 
Id  hare  dwelt  too  shortly  on  same  topics,  and  to  have  bestowed  a  dia» 
proportionate  attention  on.  others ;  nor  is  it  improbable,  that  ia  a 
work  of  sttch  extent  and  variety,  omisaioos  Buy  have  oecwTad  of 
Mial  ovght  not  to  have  been  neglected.  Suth  dafects  were  instpa- 
laUa  irem  an  enqaity  of  this  description ;  ai^d  mast  have,  )o  saai^ 
degree,  existed,  even  if  I  could  have  bestawcd  on  it  uadivided  atteaiW' 
iiaa*  aad  if,  instead  of  a  n?laxation,  it  had  been  my  sole  empbyiaent. 
)  shall  coQsidcr  myself,  however,  aa  haTiog  effected  much,  if  I  turn 
Jto  this  subject  the  attention  of  other  writers,  whose  opportunities  df 
iioing  iostice  to  it,  are  more  favourable  than  my  own. '  A  work,  ia* 
4eed,  of  the  kind  I.  have  undertaken,  is  not  of  a  liatiu'e  to  be  peificts< 
"by  a  single  individual,  and  at  a  ivst  attempt,  bat  moat  be  the  rendl 
af  sQcccssive  investigations.     By  the  assiataaea  of  ptecMiaf  ta> 
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B<iaujour*s  Vnited  Staie^  of  S,  America.       $8t 

Aearcbes  on  the  same  subject,  the-labour  of  the'  future  enquirer  wijl 
be  abHdgedy  aud  he  will  thus  be  enabled  to  correct  the  mUtikeSji 
»tfd  supply  the  deficiencies,  of  those  who  have  g;oue  before  him.* 

In  justice  to  the  editor,  i^e  beg  to  bbsei^ve,  that  ife  haVt 

Iiassed  oYor  the  second  volume,  almost  wholly  composed  of 
talian  tales,  not  disrespectfully,  but  because  we  could  not 
treat  such  impor-ant  matter  with  Iw'eTity. 

In  taking  leave,  we  cannot  offer  an  opinion  too  comj^li* 
xnentary  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Dunlop^ 


Art.  TiW— Sketch  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ameried  at  tht 
connnencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  from  1800  to  1610  with 
itatistical  tables  and  a  new  map,  by  the  author,  containiiig  all  tik« 
late  discoveries,  and  exhihitin^  the  division  of  territorial  Zones, 
boundary  lines,  &c.  By  Le  Chevalier  Felix  de  Boujour,  anciaat  - 
Member  of  Uie  Tribunate,  late  French  Consul  General  in  the  Vnited 
jBtates,  author  of  th^  views  of  the  Commerce  of  Greece,  k^  &c« 
Trapslated  from  the  French,  with  illustrative  notes  and  appendix, 
try  Wiiham  Walton,  Esq.  Pp.  363.  16s.  Octavo.  J.  Dooth« 
1814. 

In  taking  up  this  volume  we  were  not,  by  any  mean}l  led 
to  hope  for  an  impartial  sketeb  of  the  United  States  Qf  Ame* 
rtca,  drawn  by  a  French  diplomatist.  The  views  of  Franco, 
political  as  wdU  as  commercial,  with  the  transatlantic  world 
sfnoe  the  conquest  of  Canada,*  Was  t^ubserviont  to  tho 
meaner  attributes  of  hatred  and  envy  to  their  conqueror^' 
and  the  snbseiquent  commercial  regulations,  which,  seconded 
1^  industry  and  duality  of  manufacture,  operated  ndarly  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  French,  have  served  to  ei^oreatfe  flie 
wonted  gallic  jealousy  of  tins  country. 

Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  gratified  by  the, 

S^  lUicatipn  of  the  travels  of  two  of  our  own  countrymcia,. 
easts.  Weld  and  Jalison,  with  their  respective  travels 
throvgh  Ae  country  ^i4iich  Monsieur  Bpujoor  has  sub* 
•equently  visited  a  part  of ;  and  in  local  descriptions,  tho 
jmsinflrs^5f  the  people,  and  the  ^ealogy  of  the  oountry,  thero 
is  asilhiTatity  of  opmion  in  each  of  thesTe  writers.  On  tho 
fo/QoLet  haod,  InrheoBver  Monsieur  B^aujour  contemns  Ame^- 
ricans  for  their  national  degeneracy,  or  chews  the  bitter  end' 
4>f  rdlection  oa  the  effects  of  their  niercantile  connections 
frith  England,  he  imputes  his  Usual  Ideas  of  tbdr  ft^tlfor- 
CvT.  Rev.  VoLVlI..  Jhe.  1814.  S  R 
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lunes  to  a  want  of  aitachment  to.  France !-— that  politk»I 
f  ock  whereon  of  late,  so  many  nations  have  wrecked  thA 
i|ate  bark  I 

Of  this  defect,  (be  translator  is  so  fully  conTinced^  that 
we  find  him  frequently  presenting  an  antidote  to  his  author's 
political  poison.  This  is  not  the  time  to  suffer  misrepre* 
Jtentations  of  the  character  of  our  enemy,  liowever  insi^nfi- 
eantj  to  go  forth,  uncorrected ,  to  our  readers. 
.  The  work  before  us  we  find  was  written  about  five  yean 
ago^jconsequently  loi^  before  the  unstable  race  of  men  oC 
uri^om  he  writes,  had  made  war  upon  this,  their  mother- 
country.  For  this  reason,  the  first  part  of  it,  which  chiefly 
r^ards  the  lakes  and  the  defence  of  the  sea  coast,  comes 
too  late  to  interest  the  British  reader  ;  because  the .  whole 
has  been  anticipated  in  numerous  publications.  But  tbouch 
political  parts  of  this  sketch  are  dtus  rendered  *  flat,  stue 
and  unprofitable,*  yet  we  frequently  find  in  ibe  description 
•f  the  country,  its  natural  history,  and  the  manners  of  Am 
people^  subject  matter  for  contemplaliott.  On  thete  headi^ 
we  shall  adduce  some  instances  ox  our  author^s  titlents. 


*  In  the  United  Sutet,  every  thing  still  bears  the  stamp  of  a  l 
country,  where  the  hand  of  man  has  not  yet  perl^cted  the  vnA  of 
naCar^.  The  eye  in  rain  seeks  oat  thotie  varied  and  fertile  fiddt, 
that  neat  and  briTliant  appearance  whidi,  in  Europe,  every  whem 
strikes  the  tjraveDf  r ;  no  country  in  the  worid  presents  so  ud  and 
wild  an  a$p€ct  .     <  . 

*  An  eternal  forest,  cut  onTy  iqto  clear  spaces  or  intervals,  ia 
which  hamlets  are  placed  ;  sown^^lds  or  podda ;  ati^foa  jnteisecliaf' 
thisforefctin  various  directions^  and  all  descending  Acom  the  double 
fhain  of  the  Alleghany s;. to  the  west  of  these  mouDtaiii||^  sisall 
swamps  which  issUe  into  the  b|rge  one  where  the  Mississippi ^flows ; 
to  the  t^igi,  a  low  and  level  coast,  scattered  over  with  marshes,  ahd 
en  this  same  coast,  aix  large  towns  and  ati'  tnfiniteiimnber  of  sflksll 
ehes»  all  bnih  of  bnck  or  Uroc^en  j  ~ 
oaaveryside,  missive  and! 
Ae  land ;  vrhereever  the  eye 

coans  atnos^re;  nature,  in  shost,  gloemy  and '  uahitinsniiiil ; 
such  is  the  geaeral  aspeet  of  the  whole  countiy.    -  i 

f  *  What  moFt  strikes  tiie  traveller,  who  for  the  fint 
Aete  (.  is  the  immensity  of  the  forests,  the  extent  of  the^i 
their  varied  jforms,  and  the  movement  and  colourrag  they  spmd^.o 
As  landscape. 

*  The  aimate  changes  acJordiog  to  the  ^latitudes  ;    but  is  ia 
fntmi  colder,  by  seven!  degrees,  than  that  of  the  old  \umv$ghntt, 
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^nder  coorespondiiig  parallels^  because  it  is  more  recently  iidiabited, 
mnd  still  coreredwith  wood  and  water. 

*  It  is  also  more  inconstant,  and  often  varies  from  ten  lo  twelri 
degrees  of  the  thermometer  in  one  day.  A  remarkable  phenomenon 
is,  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  AUegyhanys,  it  is  less  variable  and 
less  cold  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  notwithstanding  the  first  region 
IS  less  stripped  of  its  tr^es  than  the  second 

*  This  inconstancy  of  the  climate  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  proceeds 
from  several  causes,  viz.  from  the  caloric  which  the  current  of  tb« 
Ifexican  Gulf  brings  with  it  from  the  tropics,  and  from  the  cold  windtf 
descending  thither,  without  obstacle,  from  the  great  table  land  of  the 
lakes,  and  which  are  again  chilled  by  crossing  the  AUeghanys.  Its 
Aiore  principal  cause,  however,  ii  owing  to  the  inconstancy  of  the 
i^inds,  which  vary  sometimes  in  one  day,  not  from  some  points  of 
Ifie  compass,  but  from  oae  point  of  the  horizoVi  to  die  opposite  one. 
The  chief  winds  are  the  Noith^West,  South-Wesi,  and  North-EasL 
The  latter  blows  in  every  season,  but  the  South- West  principally  in 
•ommov  and  the  North«West  in  the  winter.  The  latter  may  be 
considered,  a»  well  from  its  duration  aa  its  intensity,  an  the  pre^ 
<bmifiating  wind  of  the  United  rS^tea.  All  the  winds  of  theNmrtk 
•nd  South,  in  a  westem  course,  are  diry  ;  and  all  the  winds  from  the 
North  and  South,  in  an  eastern  one,  are  rainy.  The  North-West 
>^^^  driest  of  all^  because  at  comes  from  the  mountain  regione» 
and  from  the  great  table  land  of  America ;  and  the  North-East  ia  thi 
toost  rainy,  becnuse  it  arrives  surcharged  with  the  vapours  of  the 
^.  The  latter  freqiieuay  blows,  and  it  rains  more  in  the  United- 
States  than  in.  Europe ;  but  if  the  rains  aw$  there  more  frequent,  they 
at  the  came  time  evaporate  quicker,  because  the  air  is  nidre  agitated. 
TvhSlf'  ^ail^  a^d,supw  are  there, . meteors  extremely  common. 

The  Jrear,;in  the  United  Slates,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 

Ij»"^  ""^"^  ^^^'^  ^^^  seasons,  which  succeeded  each  other  in  a 

«ndden  mariner,  and  almost  without  transition.    In  all  the  I^prth, 

we  wipt^^fure  loii^  and  rigid,  and  the  summers  short,  but  burning/ 

After^aHseTen  years  rebeHion  p^gajinat  the  ooother  countty^ 
Md  asai«t€4.by  Ifa^  povrers  of  t'r^ce  and  Sfiaio,  Am^riQll 
vaa  O^okrad  ladiependent.  The  ^hen  thirteen  united  atate^ 
^W  ttwi-wfiJled  and  overgvown  iato  ei^teen^  and  th* 
panfnaanis.9tiU  thirst  for  doiainion*  ov«r  Canadaon  die  nertii; 
and  Louisiana  and  Florida  on  the  south,  containing  f  r^atei^ 
«cleb»tfdf  ,fe^ntry  tlian  thdt  Which  they  origitoally  dafaned 
w^Britiin.  Averse  to  prognosticate  evil,  we  banAot  ^bui 
iomenY'tb 'se'^  a  similar  error  in  defence  of  their  aggreslsiont 
V  **^  which  before  lost  our  cauie  with  them ;  the  waiit  of 
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energy  m  the  outset,  thereby  affording  (h^m 'time  to  dIscF* 
pUne  their  raw  ranks^  and  train  them  ta  meet  their  once 
Ibrinidable  foe  in  open  field. 

The  government  of  these  eighteen  free  and  independeivi 
states,  now  beeomes  an  anxious  enquiry.     Each  iudiTidu^ 
state  chuses  its    own  governor,  lieutenant   governor,   andL 
iwo  houses  of  assembly,  which  enact  all  their  <»wn  local  laws 
whereby  there  «ia  often   great    repugnance  in  two  sisCer 
adjoining  states.    In  cases  of  murder  the  guilty  lias  oliiy 
^o  pass  over  a  few  miles  andle  is  under  the  jtA&dicftMHi  cMT 
a  government  wherein  the  crime  was  not  perpeCrctod,  oiA 
consequently  as  it  were  in  a  sanctuary.    When  Asrtm  Biiir 
the  Vice  President,  about  ten  years  ago,  killed  'General 
Hamilton,  the  Commander  iSk  Chief  of  the  American  foroa» 
in  a  duel,  in  the  state  of  New  Yorl^  be  had  nothing  mora 
Cq  do,  in  order  to  screen  himself  from  a  coroner's  warrant  off 
wilful  murder,  than  to  cross  a  river  on  whose  baol^  they^ 
feoghty  and  he  vras  safe  in  the  state  of  Ne'tir  Jersey »    Thesa 
confederated  states  are  subject  to  a  g^raeral  conp'ess,  com* 
|>osed  of  members  from  each,  and  under  thie  govemmeM  iii 
•  President,  Vice  Pirendent  «id  Senate.    (V iUs  legbtaj^^ 
body  imr  author  says, 

*»*  • 

*  Rhish<it80ffideBteottlmtf  of^rthecoitfnkh^  cachdf* 
Milch  had  a  di&rent  spirit,  ttibagb,  ib  g;eaeral»  Are  toi^Mn  stalei 
MknrlheimpolaeoflfaBsadiiisettB,  fbanida^oii^'ihitbf  FeUoni* 
Vsnia,  whibt  dtose  of  the  toiiihare  drawn  intif^lbe  voirtib:  of  Vii^iiiUL 
Vhe  fltatfft  ftihnled  on  the  other  side  of  fhe  Atl^glDBnys,  e^^uHy  difc 
In  sptnl  amongst  themaelvaB,  and  aearcdt  ever  Sj^tte  1M  in  om 
'p^pt,  Which  it,  their  oppoiition  to  the  nriintiine  stat^ 

<  The  federal  govemmeot  does  not  even  posate  JtaBiclttt  ftvcs^ 
ta  maintain  itself  against  faetiona^  and  its  chiefs,  dNrtinnaHy  rrpoanf 
lolasfllfK  aad  eatamny,  have  oAna  Ho  other  r«s^r^lii  drdar  to  pn^ 
mrve  HuAt  ptaces,  than  to  dm>w  ibemwkes  inla  Hie  ^aMh  of  -tk 
pemliag  faction. 

*  H  short,  it  has  not  anftcient  teee  to  Its  reMoia  with  IknSgn 
powcMraad  is  pkecd  in  aueb  a  sitaatkm  and  ift  soch  rmwiirwitln, 
mat  it  ought  to  feign  energy,  even  when  it  did  not  passSts  any. 

*  This  government  has  only  just  mads  its  first  appearance  o^  Ifai 
pohtical  scene;  and  certainly  the  first  appearance  of  a  gjOfeittiiM 
en  the  political  scene^  resembles  tiiat  of  a  yonag  insn  m  tlie  werld. 
ta  the  first  platte,  his  pulse  ife  fdt  to  ve^e  whether  he  is  possosaiof 
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trouraje ;  bat  when  he  has  once  established  his  reputation,  he  is  left 
^urtet  The  tlnited  States  would  have  spared  themselves  ma'oy  wm 
and  misfortaaes,  if  they  had  npelkd  with  force  the  first  iDJuriea 
4one  them.  Affronts  hare  not  iMsen  aceunralated  upon  tht^,  tUl 
it  was  mdent  they  did  not  know  how,  or  did  not  wish  to  avenfa 
(bem.  GoYeraments  oyg^ht  nerer  to  dtdare  war,  but  with  a  jnsl 
enuse ;  hot  they  onghc  always  to  he  prepared  to  carry  it  on. 

*  The  government  of  the  United  Stales,  since  ita  institution,  li^ 
scarcely  evinced  any  thing  else  but  proofb  of  weakness ;  and,  'm 
future,  greater  vigour  oannot  be  expected  from  it,  as  long  as  it  is  , 
condncted  by  lawyers,  a  species  of  men  the  least  proper  to  govern 
others,  because  they  have  nearly  all  a  false  judgfrnent  and  dnit 
chai|icter;  and  because,  with  their  confined  ideas  and  mean  pas* 
atons,  they  think  they  can  govern  empires,  in  the  ^same  manner 
as- they  would  govern  a  diib. 

*•  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed  in  praise  of  this  government 
that  it  preseats.  a  species  of  phenonieii6a  in  the  political  woild ; 
and  that,  liJiLe  the  hand  of  Providence,  it  governs  without  ben;^ 
fek,  and  almost  without  being  perceived ;  for  to  know  that  it  exists 
it  is  necessary  to  seek  it  in  the  bosom  of  the  woods,,  and, ,  like 
certain  birds  of  passage,  it  disimpears  in  fte  fine  seasoa. 

'  This-  government,  which  in  Europe,  has  the  reputation  of  beiae 
the  mo^i  liberal' in  the  world,  b,  iii  reality,  no  more  so  tlian  the 
British  governtnent  ;•  and  in  the  United  States,  there  is  not  more 
real  liberty  than  in  England,  notwithstanding  there  is  more  appa- 
rent freettoai.  ^  Consequently,  it  is  this  appearance  «f  liberty  wnich 
moat  Batters  ^e  pride  of  man,  as  wed  as  Ms  ta^te  for  indep^n- 
tietce ;  and  if  the  great  art  of  governing  a  people  is  to  hide  the 
chains  which  every  where  drag  after  them,  it  nsust  be  acknowledgied' 
that  the  American  government  is  the  most  dever  of  all  others. 
But,  is  it  not  rather  tb  be  presuttied,  that  what  has^  been  attributed 
io  the  cleverness  of  this  govfemment,  is  no  other  than  the  work 
ofiti  own  weakness  > 

•  ^  The  American  people  have  hitherto  iregarded  this  weakness  of 
their  government  as  the  sorest  guarantee  of  their  liberty;  but 
thate  is  still. a  much  more  real  one  in  the  right  of  petition,  the 
Yudy  resource  of  the  oppressed  man ;  in  the  liber^  of  th^  press, 
the  greatest  possible  check  to  the  powerful:  in  the  small  number 
of  regulators  comp«re4  to  the  great  nnmber  of  militia ;  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  constitutional  brar,  which  does  not  permit  the  ttmj 
or  anf  portion  of,  it,  to  acit,  in  the  interior,  without  the  intorveatiqa 
•f  the  magistracy.  This,  ]^deed,  consti^t(e8  the  real  safeguard.  o& 
political  lifc^y.  The  army  is  established  to  defend  the  country^  witb 
the  aid  b(  themilitif,  against  an  external'  enemy;  but  it  i^  tha! 
magistracy, alone»  supported  by  the  mihtia,.  who  ought  to  defeiul 
il  wfttdtt,  ttad  maintain  interiof  tranquillity. 

A»  essential  defect  in  the  Ameridan   gdmuBent,  i^  thn^  ig 
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itmUf  it  has  no  aaffident  fuanntee  against  the  people.  If  mm 
atlwnpt  was  made  lo  perfect  this  goTernment,  it  wpuld  be  neoesaaiy 
to- strengthen  it,  and  balance  its  powers. in  a  better  manner,  in 
order  to  maintain  theip  in  a  more  perfect  equilibriuiiu  An  executive 
|KN¥er  with  more  force;  a  senate  composed  of  pennanent  membeis^ 
to  protect  the  people  against  the  executive  power,  agunst  the 
p^ple ;  a  repfesentative  body,  composed  of  great  freeholdens ;  and 
niiaUy,  a  legislative  code,  clear  and  preciae,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  vermin  of  Lawyers  ;••  such  are.  the  improvements  which 
Anericans  ought  to  introduce  into  their  government  and  adaiinis- 
CrftioQ.  They  ought  never  to  forget,  thjt  governments  hare  been 
esaentially  established  to  protect  property,  and  that  the  best  |of  ail 
is  that  which  protects  it  most 

*  The  American  Ltgislative  Body  not  being  composed  of  large 
fredioldets»  it  has  been  neceasaiy  to  fpcant  to  ^e  members  of  Con- 
grass,  an  iwleranity  for  the  tiuM^  o^  the  session.  It  is,  however,  wdl 
knpwn  that  it  is  not  advisable^  in  any  country,  to  pay  the  represeotar 
tires  of  the  nation,  because  every  man  who  receives  a  salary  from  the 
executive  power  becomes  its  valet,  and  never  its  overseer ;  $ince  sncb 
a  man  would  never  like  to  displease  the  executive  power,  for  fear  of, 
losing  &is  salary,  by  the  dissoIutiQU  of  the  representative  body.  Be- 
tides, the  representatives  of  the  nation  lieing  essentially  destined  to 
▼ote  imposts  and  to  watch  over  their  expenditure,  they  cannot  ghreta- 
tbe  executive  power  and  at  the  same  timereceife  from  it ;  for  widi  whil 
£ice  could  they  dare  refuse  tributes  which  tbey  themselvet  aie  t» 
ahare  ?  Add  to  this,  that  by  not  payiiag  the  representative  bod|rf 
theetectionitttrigues  of  the  candidates  are  prevented,  who  genersHy 
aeek  to  guide  the  aiifiiirs  of  the  nation  for  their  own^«dvantage,  thia 
abois  individual  ambitian  disconcerted,  and  by  giving  the  greateit 
influence  to  property,  the  emvdatimi  of  all  is  excited,  because  aD, 
ev^en.the  poorest,  can  attain  property  by  means  of  labour.  More- 
4Vver,  it  ought  to  be  the  object  of  every  government  to  encourage 
labotu  which  is  the  source  of  national  rictie.^;  and  of  publie  happinem*, 

VIn  short*  the.  first  principle  of  nil  wise  ecoi^orov  is  not  to  pay 
for  what  can  be  had  gratuitously ;  con  it  then  be  feared,  that  amftngit 
the  large  freeholders  of  a  nation,  there  would  not  be  found. a  suAcieat 
number  of  disinterested  c^tikens,  desirous  of  representing  it  in  tiio 
legislative  body,  at  the  same  time^  that  they  will  be  remunerated  by 
pidblic  c<msideratian  r' 

Mr.  Boujoiir  rates  the  population  of  the  United  Stat^ 
pf  Araerieay  at  7,f  30,707,  an4  says  that  it  is  a  mixturs 
of  all  the  people  of  die  earth,  but  principally  of  European 
WJutes^  blaokft  brought  from  Africa,  and  the  red  men 
born  in  the  country.  The  whites,  or  Europeans  form  the 
hd^%  of  the  population,  and  are  estimated  at  'about  n 
fmflioD8>  the  blacks  at  one  nuUion  and  a   bajf,  and  the 
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ftidii^nes  or  ori^nal  natives  of  the  onimtrjry  at  horn  two 
^to  three  hundred  thousand.      The  mixture   of  the  laAlar  • 
^th  the  whites   has    insensibly    destroyed    the    incEgiBe 
race,  as  if  it  were  the  fate  of  sairage  pet^de   to   befiWkO 
extinct  from  the  time  they  mix  wHh  eivllixed  naliopg. 

All  writers  on  this  country  certainly  agree  in  an  mmm-^. 
Xing'  increase  of  population  since  the  peace  of  1909.  Im 
1700y  a  ceosrus  was  taken,  which  enumerated  8^050^000 
wliitesy  and  697,697  black  slaves.  Thus  in  thirty  years 
American  citizens  ha.ve  nearly  donUed  their  nimfierB; 
and  that  too^  in  a  climate  uiifricndly  to  the  £uropean 
emigrant.  On  tlie  other  hand  we  mustj^  howerer  iLdmit 
that  the  greatest  part  of  that  time,  a  kind  of  < 
wiamia  preTMled  thvoughont  Enr^^;  andwbiebin 
and  Scotland  raged  to  such  a  pitcb  that    the 


lower  dass  of  people  sold  themaelvea  an  alyeet  slKtaa  ta 
American  ship-mastevsy  scrria^  seven  yeaim^  for  a  haia 
passage  to  this  New  WMernety  wtaeh  they  kid  beea 
Ceiught  to  regard  as  the  modern  land  of  <  milk  and  iMBay/ 
The  slaves*  ships  on  the  Coa^t  of  Gahiea  were  nearer 
erowded  equal  to  the  American  passenger  si^s,  a!ft  dKjf 
were  calle<L  In  the  laUer^  whose  compliment  uf  siKiowa 
might  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty,  ibte  and  dx  kaadrcd 
Irish  of  both  sexes  have  been  claiute^itkidy  taken  on  boar^ 
at  Londonderry^  Belfast^  and  ether  ports  ia  Irofamd^aMl 
vriien  Kke  a  bee-hive,  overswarmed,  the  ship  east  &eia  iIok 
anchor,  floated  towards  the  sea^  several,  too  long  pcskaya 
erer  a  parting  glass^p  with  their  ffiends'^oa  shore,  pcfw 
ceiving  their  misfortune  to  be  left  behind/  hoTe  aetaaily, 
in  desperation,  plunged  into  the  deep,  and  aton^  hippy^ 
perhaps,  than  reaching  their  intended  gaol,  fbaad  a  watery 
grave.^  Nor  was  this  madaoss  for  leavia;  our  native 
aoil  bat  partially  diminished  when  the  Americaas  them* 
selves  reserved  to  us  the  balanoe  of  oar  peoiile^  by  Itjmr 
ileclaration  of  war.  This  act  took  plaoe  subsequent  to 
ear  author's  present  work,  and  in  that  time  war  has 
thinned  their  ranks ;  so  that  the  next  census,  unless  they 
Vfisely  conclude  a  peace,  may  not,  unhappily  boa^  of  ^ 
great  an  increase  of  population. 
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Of  die  seat  of  this  federal  governiiieiit,  so  recently  des^ 
troyed  by  the  British  ferces,  MoosiiBr  Beaujour  H^nM 
al^hdy  obserTes : 

•*'The  city  of  Washii^ii,  the  present  seat  of  the  federal  gtwent* 
itoent, .  has  been  traced  oa  a  pUui  more  besutif ol  and  less  imifanii.     Ila 
sitqatiMiy  in  the  interior  of  tbo  eoimtry»  between  Maryland  and  Vir- 
gwiSy  toand  the  CheAapeak,  which  is  like  the  heart  of  the  Uniied 
Slates^  and  on  an  derated  gronnd,  whither  the  tides  of  the  Potomac 
^ar  t^e  hrfest  vessels^  has  b^en  well  chosen.    The  circiuaC^ence  of 
th/e..town  is  to  comprise  a  syr^ce.of  4>124  acres,  of  which  712  ar^ 
iv^einred  for  arennes  aod  3j41?  fpr  buildxpg  lots ;  but  with  the  except 
tii^n  of  some  public  edifices  appropriat(^d  for  the  use  of  Qoremmeiit'^ 
aiid  of  which  the  principal  one,  destinerl  for  the  sessions  of  Odb- 
fress,  bears  the  pompons  name  of  Capttoif  nelhing  else  has  beea 
hitherto  built ;  and  it  appears  that  the  gfandear  of  the  plan  will  hia- 
dsr«  oratlsastretardi  the  execntion,  because  this  comitry  is  not  yd. 
aaflcieBtly  rich  to  people  so  large  a  town.    Washiagloa,  ^  fiiesent. 
wssmbli  I  these  RoBStn  townsjtraesd  in  the  deserts  of  Tartwy,  ia. 
whsse  indosares  we  behoU  nothiaf  bat  naked  MdB,  and  a  few.. 
gimp|es  of  hoases. 

*  The  other  towas  of  the  lj[nitsd  states  possess  nothing  remaijk- 
able/ 

Our  aatbor  proceeds  M[ith  a  statement  of  €he  maDaiac- 
(i^r^,  particularly  weapons,  of  destructioo,  used^  by  Amc- 

ricaos  in  their  wars Of  caaapn  founderiea  at  Philadel* 

pbU)  Richnoood^  and.  WasluogtoBy  which  cast  yearly  JEroai, 
two  to  three  hiuidred  pieces  each.  Of  .numerous  pp.w<ler: 
BuIlS)  townships  of  guaamiths  aiid  armourers ;  90  that 
tll^ugh  this  infaat  nation  at  the  time  of  noiin|;  dowatUs. 
our  author's  sk^teh  was  at  profound  peace  with^  the  old 
wprld,  yet  it  *  gave  dreadful  note  of  preparatioii.'  The 
t^^pedO)  or  infernal  machine,  from  the  destructive  powers, 
of  .which  some,  of  our  men  of  war  haye  ha4  '  hair  breadtt^, 
es^pes/  is  thus  describedt 

*  Aaother  machine,  whidi*  thoogb  it  caanql,  iiydoed.  adwan^ 
the  progress  of  industry  ia  the  United  Slates,  maj,  neftHrtbebiV 
tead  to  the  defence  of  their  harfooum..  Thjj^  is  called  the  t^fjmdia^ 
and  is  destined  to  blow  up  the  laigest  ships.  It  is  aa  a^psf^  ot 
ef  which  the  principal  piece  is  acopper  box,  indosing  a  certua  qaaa* 
^  ^  Ef^JiV^y^Af^t  i^.piepared  with  an  interior  spring  which  m^ 
the  to  the  powder*  at  the  same  time  that  the  whde  is  in* 
•loNdiaa  foycpii|ef  cpifc^  erpcm.  ©ttaF  Bfb^  ««di  <•  «*• 
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ttie  lorptdo  float  aoder  the  surfnce  of  the  water.  It  is  placed  under 
tl»e  ke^  of  Ike  vessel  intended  to  be  destroyed*  bj  aiean$  of  an  ba»- 
pooB  directed  againt  tiie&ideK  of  the  ship. 

*  Thia  last  invirntion,  in  its  result,  is  no  other  than  the  appUca** 
tj4Ni  of  the  process  of  a  miae  against  those  fioatiog  castles,  which  wa 
call  ships  of  war.  I  am  not  aware  whether  this  inyention  caa  ai^ 
come  into  general  ase ;  but  of  this  1  am  assured,  that  it  can  never 
be  considered  as  a  benefit  to  humanity,  because  meb  are  already  ac-« 
(piainted  with  too  many  means  of  destroying  each  other,  without 
its  being  necessary  to  teach  them  the  adoption,  of  new.  ones.' 

The  plan  of  defence  of  the  vast  extent  of  coast^  is  neli 
considered.  Our  author  calculates  upon  a  militia  of* 
700,000  men  (such  as  they  were,)  and  with  this  hulwttrk 
always    at    command,    the   govemment    of  the   United 

States, 

* '  Believe  tbey  have  no  necessity  for  a  regular  army ;  A>r  which 
reason  they  have  only  one  for  the  form.  In  time  of  peace,  the  rega« 
lair  army  is  only  composed  of  four  regiments,  viz.  two  of  chasseurs,  one 
of  artillery,  and  one  of  marines,  amounting  vik  the  whole  to  dlMiut 
6000  men,  and  commanded  by  a  Brigadier«General.  llie  stal^  o^ 
this  corps  contains  very  few  Officers  who  have  seen  actual  service^ 
atid  not  ont  acc}uaintea  with  the  principles  of  modem  warfare.  Vhi 
army  of  the  Umted  States  is  too  small  eyen  to  form  a  future  sKeletan 
for  a  larger  one  !  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  it,  and  make  it  con-.* 
cist  of  every  species  of  arms,  in  order  to  Vli  it  up  in  case  of  war,  apd 
form  an  army  after. the  model  of  those  of  Europe;  but  such  at  one- 
must  be  reernited  out  of  the  majitia,  because  yolontary  enmfanents 
wouljd  never  furnish  a  sufficiency^  of  soldiers  in  a  conntiy  where 
faa^ds  are  so  scarce  a^d  deaj** 

*  *  The  naVy,of  the  United  States,  lijce  their  army,  is  npthing  moife 
^an  a  miniaiurel  It  is  composed  of  only  seven  or  eigjit  frigates, 
as  many  sloops  of  war,  a  few  boinb  vessels  and  gunboats,  the  whole 
amounting  to  about  4000  men  and  500  guns.  This  feeble  navy 
is  scarcely  cpmp^rable  to  that  of  Algiers,  by  ii^hich  it.  is  cont^nuajO^ 
ihsuHed ;  but  the  Americans  might  easily  have  a  stronger  one,  be- 
cause they  possess  all'  the  requisite  materials  to  construct  ships^  and 
neari?  1<K>,000  sailors  to  man  them.'  .        * 

'  The  diffiirent  kinds  of  forces  composing  their  land  and  S'^a  arma* 
ment,  when  united^  do  not  form  a  strength  greater  than  9000  men^ 
that  ist  in  the  Umted  States,  scarcely  mora  than  one  man  io  a  thou-' 
sand  is  employed  in  military  duty,  whilst  Uiere  is  no  oaunliy  in 
Borope,  wbete  there  is.not  at  least  one  in  every  hundred. 

'  This  shadow  of  an  army  costs  the  country  almost  as  mueh.  as  % 
.1^1  one^  bficause  in  this  particular^  as  wellaain seyeral  otheis, il  is 
tdatiycly  ne^esi»ry  to  eiKps^^rnqre  for.asB^dll  mnymsntthaii  a^luj^ 
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mmt.  If  Ibe  Awcrkm  vished  to  increase  their  strengtfi^  th^  Big h^ 
mib  a  nuaft  additional  expence,  and  without  takioj^  away  from  the 
ainking^  fiUMl  of  ihe  aatiooal  debt,  keep  up  a  navy  of  len  shipa  of  the 
line,  and  aa  army  of  2&,(MK)  xiien,  which  mig^ht  serve  as  a  f  nture  bans; 
Isr  one  of  dOj0(NX  lliis  increase  of  streagth  is  nectssaiy,  if  they  di> 
•otseek  to  become  the  my  of  their  eosnies. 

*  Smee,  by  the  great  dtrision  of  labojr  introdoeed  into  Europe,  war 
has  been  turned  .into  a  trade,  whoever  wi^es  to  cairy  it  on  with  nsili- 
tia  agaiitst  regular  troops,  wiH  experience  the  dbadvaatage  of  an  im-^ 
perfect  art»  placed  in  oppoKiiion  to  one  already  peifect;    The  ^slem 
sf  uAitM,  adopted  by  the  United  Stales,  for  Hieir  extemsl  ilefcttce^  nc 
Wt,  cooseqaently,  a  good  one ;  bni  it  would  t>e  diflisnlt  to  'ipwr^tkoft? 
a  better,  because  a  permanent  arm^  is  inoMoip&tible  wilh  ,|heir,iasn 
«ial  syslem,,  as  wt;ll  as  their  political  institntioDs.    Tba  Amff4(ganf^> 
separated  from  Europe  by  a  vast  ocean,  can  acarceiy  be'conqq^^ed* 
but  they  m^y  easily  be  invaded,  owing  to  the  extent  and  aaay  access  of 
tbetr  toasts  l  therefore,  they  ought  necessarily  to  harre  a  ^is  for  a 
temporary  winy  and  fleet,  in  order  to  be  able  to  repel  a  suddeii  at- 
tack, by  defensive  preparations.    The  system  of  free  corps  (volun- 
teeia)  and  of  gun-boat^  which  has  been  proposed  to  them,  would  ha 
accompanied  with  all  the  inconveniences  ot  an  ariny  and  fleets  withoal 
having  any  of  their  advantages.     Gun-boaii  aire  buly  servlc^iabie  fe 
the  duftncc  of  barbuus,  and  not  of  coasts,  '^{len  on  every  aids  ia 
th^ir*«are»  \    } .  - 

.  *  The  sjr^tem  of  their  forliikations  is  not.  bestter  qniefsib^  Ihaa 
that  of  their  amy.  llie  greatest  part  oftbeir  forts  lire  placed  wilboiit 
judgment,  ^d  are  .too  small  or  imperfect  There  is  not  ii)  the^vh^ 
country  a  strong  place  of  depot,  or  even  a  fortrttis  which  conlcf  stop  tha 
prsgress  of  an  army.  It  has  beea  proposed  to  cover  the  coast  with 
batteries,  and  it  inust  be  confessed;  that  this  ~  system  of  forfificatioik 
Wfold  be  better  than  that  hitherto  pursued ;  bit  it  vrould  recjtxire  the 
ooBupatioa  of  too  many  hands.  A  few  strong  places*  well  dmstmctfd* 
and'  well  situated,  would  alone  suit  the  defensive  plana  of  the 
Americans/ 

Our  author  admits  that  the  United  States  i$  '  Talne- 
rable  on  an  infiaite  number  of  points,  but  morally  so  on 
three :  \iz,  in  the  bay  of  Newport,  or  Rhode  Island  ^  ia 
that  of  New  York ;  and  also  ia  the  CbeaapofJui  B»y. 
Th;it  the  enlrauce  of  the  latter  cannot  be  fortified^  biii 
tlie  Biottths  of  the  principal  mem.  falling  into  it,  migiii 
be  close^^,  apd  it  vrould  not  bo^  diffilmTt  to  fortify  the 
mirrow  passes  IcAding  into  New  York  and  Newport 
Baya.'^ 

This  scheme  may  pass  current  with  a  superficial  ob- 
server f  and  a  Oonsul  General  ^idod  by  Ills  maps  and 
regulated  in  opinioii  by  the   accaunt   of  psrh^p^   soioi 
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tjransient  traveller  deliTered  at  a  diplomatic   dinner  party 
may  think  that  he  merits  well  of  both  his    own    and   his 
visiting  country  In    thus  telling  them    how  to   avert  the 
rfetaliatlvo  blows  of  the  Bnglish.  '  We  however  find  some, 
scepticism  in  the  way  of  crediting  this  opinion      We  cannot 
clearly  comprehend  even  the  possibility  of  fiiUmg  up   th<» 
cfeep  mouth  of  .t\j|e  Powtgimach  which,  is  about  eight  miles. 
frpm,8hsre  t(]L,9lforey  where  it  disembogues  into  the  Chesa-. 
peake»  or  ijp  praoticable  where  the  physical  force  could  bst 
raised  out  m,  a  scaoty  population  to  scrape  together  and 
deposit  so  as  to.'  ehise  the  mouth '  ^of  tliis  bold    and  deep 
wnUfti'    ^ivhich    extends    many    hundred    miles  up    tha 
eoMtry  opposite.    Nor  will- we  be  led  to  believe  that  tJio* 
okrrbW  passes  leading  to  New  York  and  Boston,  could  b^i 
done  with  little  difficulty.'    Oft  has  the  commenter  on  this, 
trork,  whil^'contemplatin<if  upon  the  difl*erent  spots  during 
a  long  residence  iii  the  \Jnlted  States^  considered  how  vul- 
nerable were  all  the  defences .  of  the  American  sea  ports.  ■ 
'J'he  strongest  was  but  a  shew  of  defence^  and  the  scanty 
garriaoB4,V9Kere  soldiers  for  sunshine.'  Two  or  three  frigates 
while  Moatiear  Beaujour  was  giving  his  opinions,  might; 
have  ma^  their  way  through     '  twenty  times  sufdi  stop.* 
Who,  thet^vei,rbn0nrinffthiSf  can^be  divested  of  surprise  to 
lliid  thtit  N^>vis  York,  Bost6n>  Newport,  Norfolk,  Charlestowa 
and  Saiannab,  Tvdre  not  numbered  in  the  fate  of  Washing* 

toni^-   •  •••■••■•^;--  .  •  ,^ 

J         ■■        11— ^..^    ■■■..■I  <  ■■  11     ■■■  I        ■iii^i  W  I      »  I.  ■  ■i^im    II     I      mtimf'^'^m'    ■■■*■ 

Aat.  IX.'^Mt.  1.  Gjf  Cdebfjoied  Irish MelQdits^wrm%tA  for  ths 
N  >Harp  Slid  Pi«tno  Forte,  with  introchictory^iDterm^iate,  and  con- 
.«-<ilu«Unfif isyiDpliaairV  composed  by  Jbba  Wbitaker.    56.    Buttcm  * 
andWhitaker.     1814. 

MtnSic^  like  her  sister  arts  may  be  regarded  as  a  faithful 
Mirror  o(  th^e  passions  and  propensities,  peculiarly  in- 
dulged by  indtviuual  mttions.  The  habits  of  society,  and 
tbeiiiflttenie^^ibfNeign  intercourse,  may  indeed,  inseAsibly 
operated  th6  diminution  or  modification  of  native oharacteri. 
the  p^og^ess  of  refinoineat  and  tlie  caprices  of  lAnovatiou 
may  have>^a  'similar  tendency  :  but,  notwithatauding  ih^ 
perhaps^ioti^vitable contagion  of  theso-alterative  causes,  their, 
effects  will  be  circumscribed  within  narrow  limits  :  for 
while  they  yvitl  generally  be  confined  to  the  extvavagandea  . 
pi  fantastic  imagination,  or  the  amelioration  of  rugged  ooa- 
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ception  ;  they  will  leave  untouched  the  predominant  fr's- 
tojtes  of  uational  distinction,  and  encroach  not  upon  thd 
prevailing  characteristics  of  innate  genius. 

This  18,  without  douhty  true,  in  reference  to  the  muvic  of 
civilised  countries  ;  but  will  be  more  forcibly  just,  if  ap« 
plied  to  the  tuneful  ejQTusions  of  uncultivated  life-  Indtvi- 
duals.  In  a  state  of  comparative  wildn^ss,  destitute  of  aa 
acquaintance  with  technical  rules  ;  unenlightened  by  the 
rays  of  science  or  art  ;  and,  by  aecessary  consequence,  un* 
aniniated  by  ambition  for  either  ;  possess  feelings  %ti6VLg 
and'  almost  untraetable  ;....what  delights  their  particolar 
aSbctions,  it  i»  scarcely  possible  to  wean  them  from  en- 
wying  :  tbdr  nature  forms,  and  their  habits  confima  them 
ift  the  same  rude  partialities.  Hence,  they  are,  in  m  very 
amaU  degree,  susceptible  of  improvement  ;..«.the  production 
of  artificial  knowledge  appeals  to  than  with  little  or  no  im- 
pression  ;  the  polish  oi  education,  and  the  elegancies  of 
tasteful  composition,  exert  their  powers  upon  them  without 
corresponding  effects  They  throw  out  their  thoughts,'  care- 
less alike  of  onierand  beauty,  amply  satisfied,  if  they  b^ 
calculated  to.  simply  express  the  sensations  Ddiich  ^ve 
ihem  birth. 

'  The  preceding  reflections  are  the  rtsuH  of  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  principal  melodies,  prevailing  iii  regions, 
where  the  people,  among  whom  they  were  produced,  could' 
boast  fA  but  trivial  intimacy  with  the  precepts  of  art.^  ^t 
would  be  ungenerous,  however,  not  to  acknowledge  that 
many  of  their  melodies,  though  not  free  from  traits  of 
r^de^ess  apd  irregularity,  are,  nevertheless,  occasipnally 
distinguished  with  a  certain  felicity  of  idea  and  pathetie 
ttprea^ion,  whidi,  perliaps,  would  defy  the  imitation  of  the 
most  skilful  modern  musicians. 
The  nation^il  melodies  of  Hibemia,  compose4  diiefy, 
.  in  ages,  when  the  impube  of  nature  was  permitted  to  ae4, 
uucontrouled  by  the  dictates  of  science  or  judgment,  are, 
for  the  most,  part,  eminently  entitled  to  tins  encomium. 
They  are  characterised  by  so  much  sweetness,  apd  tender- 
ness, so  much'  feeling  and  artlessness,  ajs,  we  think,  fully^ 
justify  u?  in  asserting,  that  to  exceed  them  is  hardiv  pos- 
sible ;'  and  that  the  theoretical  and  well-informed  prpfessor, 
who  should  succeed  in  a  rival  attempt,  would  deserve  no' 
small  share  of  commendation.  Saying  thus  much,  it  vriU 
Bat  seem  extraordiuarj^  if  we  congratulate  our  i^dera  o^ 
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the  appearance  of  the  present  work,  and  recottnnend  it  to 
the  attention  of  every  one  who  sympathises  with  U9  in  the 
admiration  of  simple  but  fascinating  song. 

The  Irish  airs  haye  not  been  long  known  in  this  cdnntry  : 
a  few  scattered  specimens  were,  indeed,  made  faniiliar  to 
the  Eagiish  ear,  some  fifty  years  since ;  bat  it  was  reserved 
for  the  ps^triotism  of  Mr.  Moore,  and  the  laudable  zeal  of 
Sir  John  Stevenson,  to  give  to  th^  British  public,  a  select 
and  digested  compilation  of  the  most^ste^ned  nselodies  of 
their  native  land.  This  collection  was  received  withhigUhr 
ttierited  approbation,  and  the  commendable  labours  of  theift 
geatlemen,  have  been  rewarded  with  a  rapid  and  extensive 
clrcttlafion  of  the  work.  But,  notwithstanding  the  desite^ 
of  oar  musical  votaries  were  much  gratified  by  this  publiea* 
tioft,  yet  as  it  was  chiefly  adapted  to  those  Who  oomhinia 
the  qualifications  of  singing  with  that  of  instimnental  per-^ 
formaace,  there  speedily  arose  a  wish,  among  piano  forte  . 
fi^ctitioners,  to  be  favored  with  the  melodies  unaccompanied 
with  the  voice  p8a%  and  accommodated  exclasitely  to  thenr 
convenience.  This  wish,. we  are  extremely  happy  to  ob« 
aerve,  met  ^iih  due  and  respectful  iM>mpliance,  oa  the  part 
of  Messrs.  Button  and  Whitaker  ;  who,  in  the  adver* 
tisement  prefixed  to  the  present  edition,  succintly  detail  llio 
ODOtives  aad  design  of  their  undertaking,  in  the  following 
words. 

'  This  Botnber  eoat&inB  &e  whele  of  Ae  ain  ooikipraed  la  the. 
first  part  of  the  Irish  Melodies,  arranged  by  Sir  John  l^tareiiMi,  with 
words  by  Thomas  Moore,  Esq. ;  and  erery  succeeding  number  wiS 
consist  of  the  sa&ie  melodies  as  Aose  of  the  correepoading  parts  of 
tW  pnbhcation.  The  paMishen  of  this  arrangeoient,  not  only  inost 
diMiaedy' disavow  the  remotest  inteutian  or  wi^  to  t^pose  the  woik 
above  aUaded  to,  but  feel  the  highest  giatificatioB  in  bearing  ik^w 
feeble  testimony  to  the  extraordinart  tdents  of  the  poet,  aud  great 
skill  of  the  mtEndaa,  manifested  in  that  celebrated  atd  dcgant  trork. 
AppiicatioBS,  however,  being  alroott  daily  made  to  Iheih  for  ttie  f lish 
melodies,  mtkoui  w&rdst  by  persons  who  either  fed  a  disindin&tion 
to  singing,  or  are  by  natare  disi|iiaiified  for  it,  and  to  whom,  coaae- 
qneotly,  the  words  are  a  asdess  and  an  expensiTe  appendage,  Uie  idea 
suggested  itself^  diat  an  edition  aMy  ananged,  upon  the  plan  of  tha 
present,  was  very  extensively  desired :  to  supply  this  deaderatnai; 
is  the  design  of  the  present  work.  How  far  the  pablisheai  have  ae* 
conplulied  their  intention,  is  not  for  them  to  d^terauae ;  b^it  thi^ 
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e^n  coQScientionsIy  assert,  that  if  tbcjy  hare  not  tnoMeded,*  tlMir 
faiiure  has  ariien  neither  from  a  dtficiency  in  labour,  nor  Banbunonj 
10  expense.' 

To  arranf(e  for  the  pii^no-forte,  melodies  of  the  kind  hcr# 
presented  to  our  notice  (melodies  emanating'  from  enthu'^ 
siasticy  though  untutored  genius),  is  a  task  of  no  easy  des- 
cription :  but,  to  add  appropriate,  introductory,  interme- 
diate, and  concluding  symphonies,  involves  difficulties  of 
more  than  ordinary  magnitude.    An  accurate  acquaintauoe 

with  the  distinctive  spirit  of  the  original  author an  exact 

perception  of  the  peculiar  features,  and,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
€o:nplexion  of  each  efrusioo....a  masterly  command  of  imi- 
tative powers....these  rank  foremost  among  the  requisites  to 
furnish  vrell-adapted  embellishments  to  the  iVild  airs  of 
nature,  and  the  enumeration  of  them  >vill  suggest  the  labouf 
indispeusable  to  their  attainment.'  The  foregoing  Comments 
are  offered,  far  from  any  intention  of  drawing  a  remro^difyi 
contrast  to  the  display,  now  befcrc  us,  of  Mr*^  Whitaker'r 
abilities.  In  our  opinion,  he  possesses,  to  a  very  praise* 
worthy  degree,  the  qualifications  necessary  to  the  execution 
of  his  design.  For  though  he  has,  manife^tty,  mistaken 
the  charactcristies  of  two  *  melodies,  *^  Ae  Maid  of 
the  Valley,*'  and  "  The  Summer  is  comuig,'*....aiid  con- 
sequently, introiiuced  inapplicable,  syiaphouies;  yet,  the 
adventitious  matter  in,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  suitaUt 
to  the  original  themes,  and  interwoven  with  much  dexterity. 
On  this  whole,  therefore,  we  scruple  Ml  tor  assert,  that  this 
arrangement  of  the  Isnsu  Mklodi^s,  exhibits  very  honor- 
able testimony  to  the  capabilities  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  an4 
cannot  fail  of  proving  a  valuable  accession  to  the  sources  of 
public  amusement. 


Art.  X.— Paris  in  1802  and  1814.    By  the  Rer.  WiHiam  Sliep- 
hard.    Second  Edition.    OotaTO.    Pp.  278.    Longmaiw    1814. 

ICoHthiued  Jram  p.  419^1 

OuTi  traveller  proceeds  to  descast  on  the  several  im* 
provemeuts  and  establishments,  BMde  by.  Boiu^iMrleia 
every  part  of  the  city  of  Paris.  He  roinute'y  deacrijofes  llie 
magnificent  triumijbal  arch,  erected  opposite  to  tiie  great 
gate  of  th#  Thuillerios  ;  which  splendid   edifice  displays 
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aUbasteUefs'to  record  the  memorable  events  of  (he  casBr 
jpaign  of  1805.  Tlie  first  represents  the  eapitulatioa  of 
the  Austrian  army,  under  general  Mack,  at  Ulm.  TIm 
second...  the  battle  of  Austerlilz.  The  tliird^.,Napolcott^« 
triumphal  entrance  into  Vienna.  The  foiir0i....tbe  re&torft- 
tioii  of  the  king  of  Bavaria  to  his  capital.  The  fifth^.thn 
humiliatiiig  visit' of.  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  the  head-* 
'quarters  pFthe  j^rjeoch  anhy,  after  tlie  battle  of  Austerlitx 
The  8ix;tli„.,the  peac^e  of  Pi^sburg, 

This  jtionument^  of  human  vanity  is  surmounted  by  » ' 
triumphal  car^, to  which  the  celebrated  Venetian  horses  ai^ 
harnessed.  .At  has  not  suffered  any  change  under  die  pre- 
sent  gQYernmcnt  .  In  a  time  of  profound  peace,  says  Mr. 
Shepherd,  the  details  of  its  composition  must  liave  been 
highly  odensive  to  t)ie  feelings  of  many  a  gallant  maq. 
IjLow  must  we,  tliea,  respect  that  military  systeiO,  ifvyds,. 
in  a  moment  of  victory,  and  during  a  two  months*  occajKah- 
tioii  of  Paris,  oould  check  the  thousands  of  hands,  which 
would,  gladly,  have  been  raised  for  its  destruction !  We 
think  so  too ;  it  is  an  instance  of  forbearance^  higliiy  er^- 
ditableto  the  discipline  of  the  allied  armit*s;  but  we  must 
Temember,  (hat  the  noUe-minded  Alexander  forgot  tbft 
burning  of  Mpsco\t,  and  magnanimou-sly  saved  Uie  city  of 
Paris, .  What'ij^record  for  the  admiration  of  posterity ! 
.  At*  the  Plaai^'delTendome,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Looi» 
X1V«  was  r^pTaced^by  a  grand  column  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-itbree  j^eet  in  height  and  twelve  in  diameter.  H»iii 
iioit^ti6h.jpf.Tr^a|i*s  pillar,  .emblematically  adorned  with 
^asrreUe^,j»9|6{;'^one,  but^  appropriately,  cast  in  brass^ 
prodncedfrom  the  meltifi^  ^f  tm  cannon  taken  at  the  bnAtl^ 
of  Austeriits.  On  the  capital  of  this  eolumn,  the  statue  of 
Napoleon  was  formerly  raised ;  but  the  white  flag  has  been 
jubstitttted  by  the  restored  -monarobt  -  - 

^  We  had  tfiisitoorui%  the.pfea^ure  of  a  visit  iV/m  Mods.  T^  ai 
young  genftieman'  tn  coosiliembie  promise,  who  alter  com {^etiii^  hit 
education  in  one  of  Bonaparte's  military  schoGj^>  had  lately  obtaiurd  a 
lientenantahip  ofartallei^.^ 

*  He  had  been  in  Paris  when  the  allies  presented  themselves  befiwa 
he  city,Tjs»Blrgavif  vM^li^m^  lively  |)ictare  ^ilie  troiiTi^ioB  Which 
bat  evfHt>oc<«sipaed.:'l!be  Parisians  bad  been  kept  insucbigno* 
aace  by*  the.suiqfnMaion^of  al)  antbtmie  intehig^ce.  in  the  fMiie 
oumalfivthat  they  «v«ld*not  believe  the  £ftct  \(hea  they  wex«  iafonaed 
lut  the  enemy  %sre  approaching.    Many  of  the  inqrodulous  movniM 
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Hidr  horses  and  MA  fdwirds  'Meaiix'b  ix&Vi%  ^>enoiia]  eniiuiri^  inls 
*l)ie  real  atate  of  affiiirs.    Id  the  course  of  two  or  three  h6ars  after 
'their  departure  tbey  were  aeen  galloping^ hack  ;  aotte  6f  them  wound- 
ed, and  all  in  the  utmost  conatemati6m>    Tha  BouleFarda  were  <• 
crowded  wift  people  ^ho  ^ere  aasemhled  to  hoar  die  news.  Ihatlfae 
troopa,  aannqniiioD-caissona,   aud  artillery  which  n^ere  perpetna^f 
paaaing,  codd  with  difficalty  forca  a  way  through  theni :  and  in  a 
ahort  time  dismay  was  apread  over  every  counleAacne  by  the  tbimdar 
ofthecaanon,  annoonciag  the  eommencemeiit  of  the  engs^ement. 
Mr.  T.,8  carps  were  ordmd  to  the  heights  of  Mootmartre,  on  their 
way  to  which  they  met  a  line  of  waggons  filled  with  their  wonadc^ 
comrades.    Montmartre  was  fomished  only  with  a  single  battenr  of 
*  four  or  five  pieces  ;  and  in  the  heat  of  the  action  the  fre^  hails  mich 
were  supplied  to  these  pieces  were  found  to  be  of  a  wrong  caMhre. 
This  circomstaDce  was  Imputed  to  treachef^  on  the  part  of  Haishal 
Marmont,  who,  our  young  soldier  informed  us,  was  generally  accused 
of  betraying  the  canse  of  Bonaparte,  and  was  on  tiiaC  account  Eegardad 
witfi  dislike  by  the  great  body  of  the  army.    I  melitioa  this  isiveun- 
atance  merely  as  it  was  reported  to  me.    in  many  conversatiaas  whidi 
I  hare  held  with  military  men,  and  others  in  Ftauo^,  the  4lownid 
of  Bonaparte  has  been  imputed  to  treasmk*     But  ^ter  all,  1  sImmiU  ha 
inclined  to  doubt  any  such  assertion.    The  people  at  large  did  bsC 
embrace  the  cause  of  their  Emperor ;  and  when  th^  noiriecical  su- 
periority of  the  AlTiea  over  any  force  which  he  could  bring  into  tha 
field  is  considered,  the  event  of  the  campaign  may  f^  accounled  fiar 
upon  other  principle  than  those  of  collusion  between  Napdeon^s 
'mafahab  and  Btndier  or  Schwartzenberg.    And  in  referring  to  4e 
opinion  of  the  French  on  this  subject,  it  must  be  recollectol  tiill 
their  pride  cannot  brook  the  idea  of  their  capital  having  fiilkn  into  Ae 
hands  of  the  enemy  in  consequence  of  the  ovdinary  opet!^ons  of  i 
'  In  speaking  of  the  Bourbons,  Mr.  T.  remarked,  tiiat  their  c 

would  be  much  more  heartily  espoused  by  the  nation  at  hugfy ' 

the  heads  of  that  family  mora  alert  and  active  in  l>ody«  Ha  saii 
that  the  army  looked  up  with  hope  to  the  Dake  de  Berri,  and  lamented 
ihe  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  whose  execution  had  given  general 
disgust,  and  was  by  no  means  approved  of  even  by  Boonparte^ 
partizans. 

tVe  forbear  io  pursue  our  traveller  throoehout  the  piAKe 
buildings  he  visited,  as  we  do  not  meet  with  amy  now  n»* 
marks. 

At  a  bookseller's  shop,  however,  Mr.  Sbeph^  f nriis  otir 
a  collection  of  political  pamphlets,  published  hi  P&ris  wiA^ 
the  fell  of  Buonaparte.  These  he  aesonbes.  as  tnefte  epl^- 
moral  productions.  The  atteiupts  of  French  writers  U 
UTail  tfaexnselvps  of  tha  liberty  of  tlie  press,  of  wliicli  flicy 
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tU^  %een  so  long  deprived,  rtesetnlileif,  iit  lifs  mhi4l/t^ 
ftwkward  gait  of  a  man,  who,  after  wearing  heavy  irons  tdit 
k  d6zen  years,  has  suddenly  got  rid  of  his  shackles. 

^.  At  four  I  called  apon  Mr.  B./an  English  gentteman,  wlko  wall 
iMmie  to  Paris  in  qoalitj  of  depoty  from  a  nmnber  of  merchants,  wb5 
Wisbsd  to  make  some  commercial  arraagemenCs  *with  the  Frenctt 
gorerament.    This  gentleman,  whom  I  well  knew  to  he  singular]^ 
obserfant,  intelligent,  and  active,  and  who,  from  his  freqnent  com-» 
Imimcatibns  with  the  puhlicOfficea,  en|oy^i>ecu1iar  means  of  obw 
talhiing  information  as  to  the  state  of  afikirs  in  mnce,  assured  me  that 
I  was  correct  in  my  opinion,  fliat  die  military  were  in  general  dia«' 
satisfied  wifli  the  dew  order  of  things,  and  that  he  had  himself  heardt 
fttrties  of , the  Gardes  du  Cwps,  who  had  faintly  and  snlkily  repeated^' 
after  their  ofllcers,  *  Plv€,ie  Jffoi,*  at  a  review  on  the  Caroasel,  erf  ^ 
with  enihiisiasTti,  *  Vive  rEmpeteuf^  as  soon  as  tbejr  had.  pilea  ' 
their  arms  at  their  caisei^tfs.    He  also  informed  me,  that  a  few  days; 
^0  a  iirhole  regiment,  officers  and  men^  bed  mutinied  at  Nemours,  and 
had  set  off  on  a  march  to  Paritt,  in  full  confidence  of  being  joined  by 
the  garrison  of  that  city  in  effecting  a  counter-revolution — that  afteif 
ttro<^ing  on  their  Way  to  the  metropolis  about  six  hours,   tbeiif^ 
nearts'  had  failed  them,  and  they  marched  back  to  Nemours,  whither' 
Aarshal  Ondinot  had  instantly  re]^aired,  and  caused  three  of  that 
rihgleaders  to  he  shot.    The  king,  he  said,  with  his  characteristic 
ihildness,  wished  to  have  pardoned  the  offenders  ;  hut  the  Marshal,' 
thinking  a  severe  example  was,  in  this  case,  absolutely  necessai^, 
tiad  ovei^ruled  hi^  opinion.    This  intelligence  ivas  not  of  the  most' 
pleasant  description,  as  I  was  well  couTinced,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
inovement  in  favour  of  Napoleon,  the  English  in  France  would  be  \ti\ 
considerable  danger.* 

Closing  his  ohsertattons,  Mr.  Shepherd  describes  hint-^; 
Ifejf  as  bavins^  spent  his  time  very  agreeably  in  the  French, 
inetropolis;  He  accounts,  very  reasonably  for  the  dissatis- . 
isctioa  ei^pressed  by  many  idle  .'visitors  on  their  return  to,' 
ikoodoii ;  and  Contends,,  that  to  the  man  of  letters,  Paris  is. 
»ii(liC  idif^ble  i^denee.  The  stores  of  its  publio  libraries; 
k^^Ub  AWtity  of  flooe^s  to  these^positorles  A  hiiowledgtt*^. 
ttMS  flourishing  ritdt^  i»f  iM  ftne  affts....tUe  public  school  of . 
pttitfiil^  and  9culp1^re..:'.the  cknio^iitrttted  treasvr^s  df  ttii» 
I-auyrii  gallcfy,  jtc.  "fctf.  arc  all' deserted  objects  of  fiisoi-' 
^iion.  We  conclude  with  Mr.  Shet^herd's  political  ophiions 
QB  tbe  result  of  his  visit. 

«  Asl  sloyly  paced  l^e  gallery  <Jf  the  Louvre,  Hay  attention  w»< ; 
Mmsionaily  dte^ctad'from  th^  wondefs  ^ith  ^hich  I'Was  sorroitRi^ ' 
^aiT.  Riv,  Vol,  VII-  D«c  1814,  »  8 
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•dW  tpaeuhtidni  mwo  the  pgobaMe  daritieo  off  the  p«r]od.«lieir  •« 
Engfabmaii  will  be  able  to  ntit  these  repositones  of  taste  in  the  rfaai- 
racter  of  a  friend  and  an  ally.     The  pursuit  of  these  speculatioiia 
leads  16  a  wide  field  of  thought.     The  solving  of  the  probkm  wiB,  lA 
fbt  first  plaoe»  depend  upon  the  aettlenent  of  -a  pretimtnary  enqoicy  : 
will  the  government  of  the  fionrbons  be  stable  ?    And  from  erery 
Aing  tlMtt  1  could  obserre  during  m  j  Tisit  to  France,  I  am  persiiaded 
tfiat  the  stability  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  will  depend  entirely  upon 
Ibe  conduct  of  the  beiub  of  that  illustrious  house,  and  that  tbt/  have 
not  altogether  aft  easy  game  to  play.    The  allegiaiice  of  the  great 
(KMiy  of  the  army  is  more  than  doubtfuL    The  troops  ark  geoendiy 
disanected  to  theoL    1  mtdeistaod  also,  that  in  conseqiieoee  of  their 
•onfirmatioo  of  the  sales  of  confiscated  prdpetty,  the    Icmity  of  the 
ancient  noblesse  toward  them  is  much  impaired ;  aiMf  witti  regard  t^] 
flie  mass  of  the  people,  the  enthusiasm  m^iavour  of  Loms  Xltll^* 
of  which  we  read  so  much  in  the  Moniteiir,  ajppears  meriBy  on  papery 
Still,  howeverr  the  moss  of  the  people  are  friendly  to  the  Bom'boos^ 
They  were  ao  oppressed  by^  Buonaparte,  and  the  conscription,  in 
particular,  made  such  inroads  u^^n  tlitir  domestic  Comfort i,    tlit^ 
fhongh  their  joy  is  by  no  means  extra?nz3T)t,  Ihcy'  arc  glad  to  s<*| 
Ihe  throne  filled  by  a  pac9lc cbaVactai^.     It  is  to  thi^  q,uarter,  then, 
that  Louis  iimst  look  for  support '  Heniust  clierkh  his  people;  h& 
must  foster  thdr  arts,'^e!r  cbiim^fce,  and  llidr  manufactures.     £ 
WiH  fuilher  observe^  ^i^t  if  he  would'  wi^h  to  estabikh  tos  throne 
.  tfpon  Q  lasting  fbmidation,  he  will*  do 'well  to  restrain  notorious  ^M 
hi  his  court,  and  tc^a^id,  api  his^i^lt^t  banej  ibe  Wantlnl  of  ptw 
cuniary  eartravagance.  -The  fblliis  of  Lijuis  XV,  are'  riot  f©t|^Dt!tnt 
and  the  people  of  Framiei  ^hSeW-etfei^'dispnshitjn  to  rCTolt  i^rifnst  an- 
i^eaaonabk  tatatiotf.  -  Tf  a^y  questiott  sTiouTd  wifrirtunjiif-iy  ansr 
betnTeen  his  people  and  himself,  Lom's  WHL  Ccinu(^t  rt.Iv  np on  tf]^ 
Cxedudfid  then  from  governing  by  force,- ^eear 


*  only  goTentby  infykejac^ : 
by  a  prtesthedd,  who*  Rave; 
but  by  prudence  of  personal 

aures  of,adminipi^ra^v*  ^lS^rM^^¥i9^tmi^^^¥mtfifi»d^v* 
^e;pied,  it  mi^^y  Be  jn3tly  e^qjedt  %t^U)e^^r^iit,0i^^^ 
iruiate  his  reign  by  m-se  mncrj^jj^  :j^gg  i^n^jt^5^M}^ 
the  roterest  of  the  marsbiiils  is  how  stnetfy  muted  to  thw  of  tiir 
preMi))^  ^iipostifv  tha^t^ieiMensiaiapp^  aad«4di«oCfof;fHr^^^  hare 

4rretrieTably  coBii94fte^:t|faiiiaefarairia  tjutiMfu^f  di«Mv>iiA  may  con* 
4ude,  that^  bqM9e,of  Bol^boii  lei^ayn^a  .MKlisMfl^roapect  of 
awaying  the  sceptre  f^JraacrfoKJUMgheDgeasratiwia^o^iK^^ 

rBut  i!^fiQ§]^i^,i^iJfific!^^  hy 

another  Circuni4^e6,.]-i^im4y)>  ,ibeL.  di^sBitBi>i|.  of  r  tli^  people  of 
France.  And  I  am  sorry  to  state,  that  I  did  n^  perceive  in  ^ar 
mf  }iiat  Miae  df  ^  bleAlidgabf  t>*Mie  fr^hi^djliity:  '1tlte:itdtn9  sf 
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^iat4.^d  4be7;care  not  won  wbom  Uiej.^re  «x6i«bcd'.  •  fiieije 
OQiui^rfnMrfire^ure  Qot  i^g$fied  hj  tfie  chWrirous.^iiit  of  UMiderft 
liniess  thejr  hare  even,  little  regard  fur  ^e-iwel&re  ot  their  eouQtry* 
JJ^Qiler  fBid  prtmoiioft  .are  the  main  arlt^  of  Iheir  .<l^ree<jh;  and  they 
mjctnij  to .  dxawi.the ;8word^  withoitl  onq^iiriDg  as^^fit  wjioai;  Vot 
^re  itH  hailL  of  the  peoplochiBtiaediotA  wMom  1^  tfif^^ereiita  whieb 
kwpe>^elv  occirr<^lo^hqmbto  thaw.  TkV  fi«UKft  he  peramdad  HM 
ai^  of  ue  ordinaxj  aecuntpcea  0(1 .  lyjir  ceuU  hffe.expoa^  th» 
French  aKUs  to  disaster  and  defeat^  Their  iaii|piago.4|bmd]r  hfii^nA/iV 
l^e  Ipffy«  ai^  the^  nati^  at  large  seema  to  visb  ;for  mi  opportunity  of 
cede^ning  the  military  credi,^;>Fhi€h»-  though 4h«y  «ri&.too.^roud  t^ 
Hfekncvviedge  it,  tiiqr  are  conscious.  t|ey  haye  lo8t«  The  animoeity* 
.bc^of  the^iumy  and  the  people,  is  most  i^Teterat^  against  Ai|striat 
Wlucl|^jpbw6rt)iey  loudly  accoaeof  trea^cbeiy  a^d  cofMitjr;  political 
irioetrwhicfa'thei[^  veiy  /aonsisteutljiff 'no  doubt*  avow  llieir  wish  t* 
|imnuo  and  restrain.  .  On  fio^g^uidi^  abp»  tbty  look  ^tk  an  ofil  aye* 
Tb^  eanaot  b<^,to. think  of  our  mw^^^ta^  apd  ^ey^eoatomplatt 
«nth.,aU.tbe.je9loi|sy;Qi  nn^b^  oVr  cyipifMeial  proapenty,'  Thv 
ikKlU^«l9>of  tN;pn^  • 

m^hfivpikhm^j^       ieadiJ^liat«ned.to,.  ^.aggravate  feaiiqgl  !• 
tti^n^e^^yuXici^^  I  c^nal 

^f^P  fft^nx^*  tfiat  thf;  haif^yon^ibTax  :Wl4Gh  ip  tb^  iawgiaati^  of  j» 
aBanj^^pfOff |ipPHitet^ta% rfoWi^  d^h'  other ja  endlaaa  aaepeaaio^*- 
4ffl.pot  be  o(  s^:  jw)g  dmtioa  an  baa  b^eft  «spccted*    MUeirt  .muck 
.||^)|finiQ}i^  UiQ  amaBeat  apfak^ttay  .produca  an 

^baaimc^t^gfa  Tl^  ensuiag.c^iigma  wiO  coaatitniirtb^ 

VftfUn  ijmj^^tafitg^riotl  Jrn  the  bistbij.  of  modem  time^t    Nothing  bat 
Iba'i^prt  .(Dojai^^        prad^^nQe  on  thepart  of  the  iiegCiciatovs,  V^  ^ 
.^^be^tl^aapeopiM^^^^  hoira* 

i»iiti  I  •   |ii' v.>Vr' ipiituVi-^.ri  i.iM  •>■     >  .   ..<     .1       I*      ■  ,  1 1    I   ;      i"  r  • 

ART:'5Ct'r-^!flJroi^  Z)aac^      a  Satiie;  witb  Kotea  Biographif^  ' 

Tfaiawithw'll^'iMitiaify,  wrttten  by  »»i;k6Ur  and  a  poet ; 
taly'lH^  draidrtiiMf  ^  We  adipire  tbe  aut!hot*a  taletiU,^^  we  ^ 
1m4iM(tiKte4!witk1]a|  abtiai^  of  tbeai; 

71  fiai^^Wtt  ilaqpoiaii;  andrtailM  aBita  fUfee  •       '     ' 

«..  ..v;.oTWb^Pwa,  iniiaartal  JBMftriat^  iftade»ia  ptay^'  ' 

i..f'Ehaiisfti»B«iia|Mi^^4kiBO«a  of  th«  day ;    ^      ^      • 

^t    -Aiiibaldly^aeb^^ 
teivsi?«4Md.hjrAr9Jtf^  M 
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dart  igrfoKijr  levelled  at  $uch  lords  as' Tacmotitd  mtsS 
!lj[awk«  ?— at  such  miscreaAts  as  MaBBers^t^iiMiriiieiplcd* 
sdiior  of  tUe  infaiBOtta  Satirist ;  and  a^  HiiiiiplMP|f  Hjgdgdlwigt 
4l/J9M  Jefemi^  Jutvcoalf  a/a<M  Peter*  Bhulw-^at  Robb  Mii- 
iHlto,  the  Tioioas  authefrof  Zofluqini,— ai  €Me  Jo]iea>r  '^edti^ 
tiM^a  sprite  ;'  and,  at  a  loaf  oa;tUog««6f  ifs|pttfc9? — our 
iothMtmiglit  ha\te  applied  btfr^otatiomfittm  WarBurfCD^to 
felft-- 

^  SeriftMeM  Imve  not  the  common  sense  of  <>tlta'  tamitii^ 
who  eommoiUy  abstain  from  mischief  ^len  thoy  see  any  of 
their  kiud  gibbeted^  ox>  nailed  up  as  Cerribk  examples**' 

There  is,  also,  as  majrked  an  abseoee  of  ca^our,  ss  olt 
las^  iatl]ds  g£utleman^s  prevaleot  choioe  of  ohieotoiiNrMs- 
$;^B  aftd  cuttmif  invectiTe.    OnDs^  Bushy* aii4fati^s«ti^hs 
ba$  beea  pleased  to  bestow  a  most  ioYidtous  pMttmK^  buitvs^ 


are  at  a  loss  to  discover. upon  what  prfaaoipie'ofi  sifuilir] 
ttMuimtw  of  JUicretius  is  modete  answer,  a<  tlw  ki^  ot  eii^ 
•ism,  fo«  the  opimioiM  of  Luoretius^  ,  A»  a  d^gttiied  «flM 
tiifiiitoe  to  g^ive  to  the  Iki^Hsh  i^eadcr,.  <Ke  geirfvu^jbl' 
Wostrieas  I^thi  port,  who  IHed  i&.the  darker  age^  of  sn- 
feveaicd  relt^oii,  the  ti^nslation  of  ]>r.  l^tisby  has  heea^ 
honoured  With  the  iblIo\ving  euloglum  from,  we  boBeTfe,  tfui 
Ibcst  classics  soholnr^  of  this  I'oimtry^.   Iii  Diu.  BuaEjVViMr 

face»  wehave  read  the  Ibllowiag'pas^age^* 
^^  My  task  termlQated,^.  a  d^iupiishedl 
SclMlar  wiEui.iilwediatply  profioottO'  my  Aiwi^.i 
patron.  Lord  Grenville,.  after  perusing  the  first  bopi^^Wss 
pleased  to. think  that  L should  ^^  be/omBd  to'Atfre  eaeeoita^^ 
the  laEorioui/  underiaktay  in  stick  ajRoniiCRasCo  cb-credit 
to  myseff, '  and  to.  firm  a  i^aliUMb& ,  dc^uintion.'  §b  Ue^ 
9tQre$  of£!nglish  liUfature*^  handsonieiy  took  to  BiMsaf' 
tli9.hp^up  1  s^A.icix£ii«  asKltacoeptedlth&dodlcatlan.M': 

:  D.9.  B«sby  tells  ins  and  wtlr.tAotb,  thatmi^iisshi^sttl  iol 
m'etaphysicul  speculations,  as-tbejr  sonr.^  ^hmm  Hua^t^mHit 
common  intellect,  are  in  danger,  of  strayine  fipom  truth 
and  of  hecomhig  bewildered  in  ^e  regions  ok  UBa|^natioSir 

~  OCSBS. 


and  sU  pttfl^ns,  inoiny  ^gr|be,  acquainted  with  tie  u.^ 

olassics,  must  be  aware,  ual  £pioarus,  Aristotle,  Pyr^^ 
aMl  filato^.  hiack  each.  Kb  sisparats  S)fel«»;  «id^tMfr,'iwiai 
MUftSMi  sublime  idses,  bkaded  a^ttsM'ias^  WiW  mi  All^ 
tustic ;  notions,  long  since  ohScsred,  by  the^light-tf  ceaaos^ 
sftd  rijiected  by  tbs  ught  of  revelation.. 
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f^  Modem,  Swciad.  ttSP 

Wit^^his  JQipression  the  doctor  has  sought  to  ^Qalyze  the 

J^ntoitts  of  LtieretiQs  at  «ti  enlightened  ag'c ';  but  tiie  ^ilp- 
.  opHy  and  tnortds  of  thutpoet,  o<n  the  nature  op  tikkq^ 
is  argttnientatively  combated,  and  refcrted,  by  the  transv 
Safa/r  ;  .who,  <wlth  ckomess  aad  precision,  exUbite  the  do6- 
brines  of  Lucretius  to  be  speculative  the  grandest  and  moit 
^awful  scenes^  of  ^mtoTiS.  .      . 

On  the  subject'of  aiqnHb  ^ao  peouliaifiy  the  dmiifp  ni  our 
a«rthor,  we  shall  give  on^  short  extract  from  the  philosophy 
vf-thi  fi^iranaassoboqt..  ^  i^rom  these  ateraeolary  ^  Mrtftles 
thexriMrldfvas'geBefated,  and  is  perpetantty  «^>]^«diaMl 
sustained^  ^iJi^Qf  in  motion^  the  atoms  now  attaph»theni- 
>«^es  t^  fading  bodies^  and  form  new  pnes  ;  now  disipate 
jn^pin,  preserve  the  constafit  rotation  of  natur^  and,  whUe 
w  ebmpotmds  dcchy  w^  periA,  Are  fhemsCTVes  eternll ' 
«ind  imtpntaMe?*    Ttf  this  extract  we  add  the  note  of  doctor 

fthe  spbrittfal  nafturc  to  %e  material ;  and  not  a  Uw,  ev»  ^ 
«^  Christian  feitbers,  among  v/hom  we  may  r^kon^  Terr 
ttaHiati,  Basils  and  Aagustin,  adopted  the  same  pplj^iof 
Otigbt  n^t.  th)s  to  moderate  oicr  anger  against  Lucretius. 
'JtvA}f  tifis  c^iilibii  sHowed  him,  ^viil  christian  rtiariety  pen- 
met  us  to  cdndenMT  a  pagan  podL  Tor  not  deducing  from  jft 
AoMT  T^onthi6fons  wtriok  muly  a  Christian  could  be  enable^  , 
to  form?  The  axiom  so  solid  when  applied  to  the  body^ 
^  Qmeqmidndtume^tfiniefrii^mecetifB'eit^  >raa^xten<tedby 
my  author^  (4us  ao«il  ksclf— w4iy  i  jboeattia  •he  did  not, 
COULD  not,^  percetf  e  4hat  it  is  a  pure  incorruptible  amrit 
dUrHRed  immediately  from  Ood,  tlie  great  and  sole  author 

These,  we  presume,  will  shew  the  injustice,  as  well  a$ 
'jtfasttrdity,of.oiJirautlior'sj9ro{oiij^rfet']tic%m  on  Dr.  Busby. 
The  ibUowi«9  ^iMb>u  «i  i»08t  iMUn^r^. 

'.  y.glrapiB^  wHh  4\  xi$  ipigbt  Against  mood  and  tense, 
•*  Td  Mafce  <he  Doctor*8  fuatiaa  ssund  like  sense/' 

'..yJif^Apmi»mo9v^irm  M  ua^Maiurtible  space; 

JWMii^  ^apoiWW^.reboMiMliiig^cQiobifiing^  atpasaing,  accordlBf 
*(o  thci;:jiijyo<4hA  i^Qoi^d,  »ngutar,  spd  jagsjod    fig^ns,  liave  ]pi^ 

"  the  noirawj  fWWili^  99i  )»* 


4iic«dan   ^  .cQ^ipopa^l  bodii»  of 


^..  ..... , 
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0'O6  The  Mtodim  Jbunciad. 

We  might  pursae  this  satire  tfi  Coatesy  DiBSnr,  PimaAd, 

Fitzgerald,     Skeffiogtoii/ Philips,    Car^   Mts,-    Cbrke» 

,Fawcett,  Mund^n,  s^d  other  ^cftolorir '  of  li|e  4»dM  doil 

'school— but  We  will  'merely  repeat  a  cpjupletifom  tfcisinadiciii 

PuQciad* 

,       ^  *Tis  pitiM  S— b«t»  why  faidaige 
*'  Win  alllbb  useless  ndhng^  neod 


.    In  piirstiit.af  a  move  noble  game,  mri.aiilli9r  huria  lus 
^riticUm at  realgawn- *  Of  AB'jMSfftin'Mociv^ 

<«  And  hot  ptessM  liltle  brelithes  tiie  soiA  of  li^'* 

And  sot  cbnteat  ifith.  tfaia  plkffippicr,  he  fflMcai#s  tfa# 
Chastity  of  a  Lord  Chief  Jastloe,  jEmadmiriiistbebcawtfftil 
#ffhsioM  of  diis  lasdvioas  p<(eir,^biit  Pope  isasa.sa(tfrist ; 
«nd,  iret  be  had  soul  to  feel  the  Iotos  of  AbdaiidajMl  Eloistii 
indeed,  we  hsTO  .of(en  ^upUned  tp,  thmk,  that  the  quail  of 
Pope's  spirit  was'  engendered  by  his'pei^diial  defoniii^ ; 
and  ihatj^  Jf  tW .  graiMSS  of  his  fom  with 

the  aecohi)}Ii^hmeiru9  gf  bi^^  ^ind.an^t^^'joT  uj;./laz^^ 
he  would  bare  be^^n  amatory.  Poiqt/^\  7;^-^ '.^        . 
-    Of  Lord  ^Th^rlo.w^  it  i^  se^id, ,  were.  lp%  ](wci9^ip^^s  talents 
tqual  tl^hi^Judu&try,  he  Woul^  bi^^^gr^^at^t.poot  that 
aver  lived;  but  wb4^t  he  wants  iu  quaUty^^^riMMPiip^lA 

quantity4-  .  -^^     ■«;....  .  :  .  ;■  <  »«-     ••  o'.-/  ,iii,;-n  rl.  -^  ,'  ♦  X 

...  U  }^wpotatehi«diib^j^aiidiie^3txiDphisl^^ 


'--..*.»- . 


Hi^  loi^d^Up  is  certainl^^  v^  'fiixiihiiiratst 
but  caudouf  will  .admits  that,  h^i  o^^lof^^X^ii^^ 

,  .lo.JSaQthejr^h#iE9eribe|i*.,..:  ,;  r.-..- 3t^-^>.'.^  .s' .   ..,.  v- .^ 
^'  A  Fo^*s  rashness/ wMf  a  ^^w^t^Hlf^'*'^    •^^'^ 

To  my  lord  Byiron^  kvbweilly  'a  po^  offh^  higher  ehs%. 
relueta^f  pndaais  giTcai  ^^  md^^SDoit  it  thttajdesMibcA 

^.  .     .  '*  ll^inaabaiplieai'^UTaye*  syirieit^d tbejfowa.^   /^  ^  < 

Our^adthor  sp^ks  of  <  Kogfersa  pite  stylej*  md  <  Oaiup- 
beirs  nohlie  fire.*  Of  Sheridail"— <*'whc^do^'not  lasae^t  Aiat 
tbii  g^e^t  man  should  pass  the  retnainfngportioB  oif  hte  dtffs 
'in  pnrsidtaiMiolly^faicMmsfsteat^^tb  Hs^liffCi^  UnA  rl^jq 
jife?  of  all  the  distinguished,  diaracters  of  the  pmsept^Mey 
.  I  fAiinot  nam^  pne  who,  ia  piy  estimatioD>  1»a  h^d  (and  I 
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'  The  MoSem  J>unciad.  007 

.wiltretausaj^  neglected^  ao ]iiany.ffpportiiiiiti€»pf  renderinf 
iCipisVlf  n<wy  p<q;)ii^^^  liiment  that  he  has 

Bot  done  iqore,  let  me  not  forgjel .  to  acknowledge,  what  bo 
^  i^  ^p^  ]{f.ik^  )ine8  sty^iil^  ever  be  .fortunate  enough^ to 
meet  bis  eye,  he  will  see  ibatt  my  admohitioa  is  dictated  by 
the  high  respect  that  I  entertain  for  his  taleats  :  It  is  not  for 
^e  brilliaiit  Wln-aiid'tiie  ehligfateiied  sfoteiriWLB  to  exclaini 

^*  MihiBitpropontumintabernamari; 
t  JSMmii'Mappatiimk^marieB^rori,; 

p.,r-  »l|j0t^titti  atteiult^«i4:tbelianDlet>f  l^endanNpuiy  «tUl  be 
i>iho4Rlbi#t(^'ofpMteri^.*  ^: 

>'  Aftep^erilicising  tbc^  fplly  tif  the  reigbiu^  dramatio  taafO| 
'-'«w  aittlMr«xclaiiiib«  ^ 


^<^Tbe  fo^  wiiik  Jaiu^hter— xiot  iife  bard  with  j^raise.      '^      ' 
^^^    J  /'  Tha^  looks  for,  ihms^rtioh'i&ndmiiia^  '    ^  \*' 

-  *^^' ^^  ^rSiti^^fl  easfc,  iind:Wif«  cncltenting grace.        * 
^-   '' %evWftet%^ Ne^leirhyi^i^^^^  when  I  isseft  that  Mn  KetlMa 
^ft  ]^utt^4ftif  «n^e  BGScfr,  'itfticiei^t  dr.  rndd^rn.    Us  is  both  a  scMar 
and  a  geDtlenao,   and  oonsequently  no  faroorite  with  tho.;  :^  ginAd- 
lings/*    Some  call  him  Dedantic-r-I  uphold  that  be  is  (clasBica^  For  a 
apsciiaett  of  his  tttobishinW^iiiv^^^^      mT^hfsdVert'to'dQi<»t  eveiT 
iraeat  sharsdidif  Ir  tfag^y  f  *Vut  1  wiH  cott&e  mysiilf  lo^'oiie  in  whicli 
j^.ijppi^li^  Gariiek,^  so  .pmch  exceUecl':7:King  Lear :  Mr.  KsmUo 
' .  iioi/pcily  fosf9  dbai;ja  liim^      'liut'alKkRe  '^eirj  Ahei"  actor  in  ioy  |ro» 
^'nenibrBh(t:«i  'The  ihaiiiief^in  'fAielr  lie  ^ve  the  cutse  opob  GoaeriU 
in  the  first  act,  was  too  heart-rending  for  the  bcuttan  fedtngs ;  iha 
whole  andienee  ros^— it  was  a  moneii^<tf  sftttmliasm^  siidiaseoncap* 
lion  eaA\^9fasf.tmt^  m^i«*fem^  «v«>r.  adsquatriy  dessribo^^ 

]fri  KeihUo^  lieatrpoaBonscq  oMuif  heantias  ;  still,  it  is 

an  ane<}ual  performance.    Now,  if  we  were  a^out  to  cast  a 

splendor^  roiiiid  the'ifantie  of  Aiid'gi^eat^iKctdr,  we  shoold 

Mt^r  )tlM  bp^ali%K^ys;fram ;>|s>  C9ri#la|iw9....hia  Cardinal 

/-Vfl^m^i^}^  Birutiis^.jhi8  f^enruddock.  Id  these  characters, 

^..Keaililih  A^»$in9;  abo^re^.alV;  c^  His   only   mal, 

.  Ypup|;«i j>mi9Ma  tbe  di^c- traek  >  fanif i.  w^b  fueeesBful 
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We  lament^,  that  Miss  O'Neill  wqs  potkoowOy  at  the  t|iiib 
of  thi^  publication,  pure  genius^  snr^y,  Berer  dawii^d  3i 
youth  more  bcwitdiifig  ;  or,  ornamented  grace  more  sa^ 
turai,  taste  more  refined,  or  Judgment  more  chastened. 
*^nd  although  the  heroine  of  the  inimitable  Siddons  (in  Mrs. 
JSeverk)  most  h^ire  left  its  indelible  h^ipressions  on  the 
Inind  of  the  cjramatic  amateur ;  yet,  the  aoftened  portraitare 
of  that  amiable  character,  by  Miss  O'Neill,  cmrms  ottf 
sensibility  -,  and  o&en  raptuf^  applauds  her  artless  ex- 
cellence. 

We  have  sai^d  quite  enoii§di  oi^  a  Vfot]f,^  mudt  mof«  dis-* 
titaguifihable  for  ts4e|it  than  for  tnitb. 

a'T  '  ' ■ ,.    -      '  ■    "       '       '■■       .   .      •    m     . 

l^ONTHI^Y  CATALOGUE. 

THEOLOGY. 

l^aT.  12* — Seleti  Portions  qf  the  Nfw  Feritoii  of  JMms»  ibrevoy 
SoDday  Uuou|^boui  theyear ;  with  tke principal  festivals  and  tes 
for  the  use  of  Parish  dhar^^es.  The  wonb  selected  hj  tbt  Rcf. 
CitoFgt  Hay  Druinmoad  ;  the  mvsic  sdeeted^  acjapted,  and  cosv 
pQssd  by  Edward  M  iOer,  Mas.  D.  Twea^*aeoaad  od^t^on ;  with  a 
iSdeetioii  of  Hymas,  for  partievUr  occasions,  l^qio.  Pp,  UOc 
29.  6^  Scatdierd  and  Let^cman.  1814. 

lUs  selection  is  wei  dhosoi. 


Aat. 


ST.  iS.—Relisrious  an4:llforal  Refiectiem'^  ^giasBy  iolMidtdfar 
the  use  of  bi&  Parishioners,  by  Samoal  Ho^ifisoa,  8.  t.  B.  te* 
lueily,  fellow  of  Clare-Hafl^  Rector  of  Etton,  and  ¥icar  of  MortBi 
'    cnmHaoaonby.  12mo.  I^.  203.  Harris,  1814. 

A  seasUde,  noiai,  sad  M^^IIWtiflig  .work.       .     . 

•<•■>     '    ■   ■■- 

EDUCATION. 

Aar.  lA^-^uil^jiii  Uiitorige  fiamoHoe  flihii  {Mptjop;  Cim  SoAf 
Aa)s;Ucii  «t  qnttstiombusy  ad  eiyadieiiJbun  ji^iTe^itutem  histona^^ 
mphJaque  anti<pia  acqomniodatis,  £tu4io  C.  Bnoley.  VfA 
rp.  lie.  Lonjman&Ca  1814.  ^    •  ^  */^.  ** 

Xhas  ed«|ioii,  lilca  the  (oIlo^|KiM^  U. published  fcf  ihe  use  of  sohpds 
Th^  notes  areikuBtpfa  more  diffusive  and'eoalaio'miic^  iM^U  dMie 

aformatioo,  '  u- •  :.i 
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JLweff  15— il/.    Acci   Plaiiti     CnvMtdice    Quatuor^     AmpbitniOy 
Aulvlaria,   Coptivi  Rudeu«,  ad  usum  Scbolarum  Dotolis  Anglicift 
.  ^t<ae$saripuccominodQt«p.    12ino.    Pp.  ^24Q.    L»v«  ISJfi.      % 

Plaotus  wns 'i(  draifialir  poet  ofri^h  conic  humor,  anci  his  plays 
are  reqnaiicable  for  their  moral  teudcncy.  This  edition,  published  tor 
jIm  hm  of«ch9«>K  is  enl«rg«d  J)y  mXi^iSi  wUob  t^  to  fcuML  ftry 
Useful  to  fl^e  6(«deiit. 


Akt.  VS^Aeomf€^k>e  Vimu  «f  Ihe  Laliit^  %^|Mh;  Portng 
Ijtalian  and  FreiMfh  UiRfBagee  ;  er,  anettj^y  and  MilertiilAng  metbo 
of  acquiring  a  kMwledge  of  ^oae  Langvafes  at  otice,  with  or 
without  i  aHBtmr    fiy  €.  Lmn^,  TeMher  «f  Lao^uagiK '  Fo^eriy 
PriTateTutoriAlheyoitewity  ofParis;  Amhor^Latii!,  Spanish,;  * 
Portuguese,    Italian  and  F^nok   Graninars.    l9nio,    {^.  268w 
Longman.     1814. 


This  gentleman  is  a  most  iliiMiitegaMe  fadbUsher.  '■le  present 
imdeitakiiQg  is  very  noral;  bat,  Ae  the  preceedKog,  verf  praise  wwthyl 
It  professes  to  taaMi  the  <«tiidy  of  several  iMifnagvs  at  one  time, 
This-roafs  the  CQtlM)iw-*Jii0,  hitherto^  \mm  tamUbmA  a  rerj  ardo* 
pi^tiisk;  but,  >y  the  present  ooiiiposit}on«  i^wiU  become  AOt  tnlj, 
tasy,  but  reattj^  entertaining ;  as  \Fell  with  regsrd  to  the  bren^^ 
perspici^ity,  sgpd  ipoAfonnit^^  of  the  rules*  ss  with  l)ie  a|;reeable  fariety 
of  the  iUnstratioqS}  which  are  token  froin  the  most  adsiirad  9uib««FB.  . 

Presumii^  the  student  to  be  acquainted  aloue  with  Jbis  niother* 
tbngtte,  he  is  introduced  to  the  declension  of  Latin  nouns,  as  a  groiiudw 
|rork,  for  the  Sppnish,  Portuguese,  Uahaa,  ftnd  J^rencji  declensions  ot 
liouns,  to  be  eWated,  upon,  Tlie  edifice,  thus  laisei^  is  i^geuioOs 
in  its  fabric;  JmU  we  cousider  it  io  he  too  Intricate, 


Art.  17t^4  Xey  U  Ckegor^9  AriAmttie ;  adsptsd  to  the  first, 
and  to  a  piav^nd  saoMid  editiom  of  Aal  work;  cwtsiniiir  answers 
to  the  qn^lipus  with  the  statiag  to  each  exampio  ia  mich  pro. 
portion  is  concerned :  and  the  work  at  laagfeh  to  tboaa  cuonpies 
which  are  long,  or  in  the  least  tadioaB.  Ts  wkidb  is  affixed,  a 
Compendiom  of  Logariifaauo  Arithiaatia :  Mag  a  idiin  and 
succinct  ExplanatioB  of  the  aatOM,  soostraetMB,  aad  use  of 
ILogarithms ;  dadaced  aatirely  fram  the  pnatiplas  of  eommon 
Arithmetic.  By  «m  Aadmof  Ae  Afithnsatk.  Itoa.  I^.  127. 
Longman  &  Ga  1614. 

Tkip.  trai^e  appears  ty  b^  weH  ^anring  the  patroasge  <Qi  schooU 
pasteia. 
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9lt  Uwt^  .C«tel«g«e-~l>Mff. 

PQETRT.  -     [ 

AsT.  18*^-Ffm/  t«  Xoncfoii;  or  Town  Eclogses;    to  ifhieYi  ars 
tiUM  hMtatmi  of  llomce;.  Octavo.   Pp.    120.    58^  WiImm.' 

M14-       ■  •..:..   ^. 

Some  wfii^ih  cfflmoiisof  wit  well  teasoQed  with  satire ;  campns- 
iag^  a  filciaij  not.  dUi  for  t^ie.  Ht^iary  tabl^.    .H^  edognjla  are  n^ 
i  by  a  stppoMd  JKalogae  l^twi^ti.  a  lady  and  ttie  antkor, 
I  tba  latter  thw  pleasanuj  depletes.  '91V  oj^imoOL.    r 

•  Ye  cotiaal  ^etaewhaartrilHnii^aafaitt^.  ^<< 
Aa  a  dstifal  bard  1  am*  boaMltba^lpaanr , . 
TftpranaAvialafdnHitni'!  Moathbf  ia«>ew«af     a 
Ta  aaid  heatled  j«l9»,  wbr.itrdra^^Mbr  «a  f  T 
Tb  apaalcbaaieaciCidBMemjroar.lhKt^'  s 

.  Aadapur&jiitetiiaaM^oCTii^'aHticilluBveac'x 
KaaactiaBeai  a  traant  f  nan  datticai  nte* .  .- 
Hiaai«9e.laluea  a  iMence  aakMara  to  tb«a(iMol^l^ 
Kdfecl  ilfaMi  iMlif I .  ia  lia>teqfil»  kkm,.  -. 
A  laqftoy  tbatiylf-af  fapfa  awl'wfciia?;r  r  -^r  7^  wl 
IlOTT'daauaai  poaf»  Aiiiiar(ilia:tBic^lilia!tiitsa^f  aH 
MO^sliiMailaaaiDk^  aaA^baialkii  ipriiaifMHi4 


A  twice  laad  petitioiii,  i^if  fie  ibaild  id'liate^^  its^jM^;^^         ; 
id  wa  TtaiStj  confess  a ^simtd  at  s^vm^  of  pb'a  iAK2r^*$'ideas»   ex- 
ID  Mulabfe  riijiue  and  laeasuiea; — Front  tbcae  we  shall  nska 
eKtnc|»  though  ttia  8al||e€i    aaight  perchsBca  have  arisea 


« ^wo  piwRng- fiiiTilf?? ,  huntmjg^  nfler  prey^     '('fy^ ' 

,T^aiiiientGrtt'BitRctspedih*irLftutl&u*  w^,  I  r»'w 

,  lyiiai jitttat.^awto/ tpth  jrijfitl ^eifte  thfty  foimd^ ^j**'  ^'^' 

'.  The  iuoifoA  Craoubb  jprpstrale  on  the  gj^uud ;        ''     *  /' 

Tl^t  iTrantibOi,  wbbm/with  wond'rrjua  tall  E::d  ^pmi^^'  ■' 

llnrtre  tedkMa  dsja  tfie>  soogbt,  but  aoagbt  in  Taibf^^ 

:  i  WawaliMtbcfyvetTijpiinci»o&2ed«ar«4iraatii«a^^  y^x.s 

<  <lliite4lMpd»^^wiioi4e6eAii9<roMHitriM%^r  r.   •;.     .i^r.arcr 

i^:.^niMlifcwaa»tIbiigMia£f»oataiM:ajwU^'^  L.tc  ,»7-*bir.>i 

And,  ne'er  repininir  At  bta  lala!aesrei^-i)>'r.T  fii:  nitaoh/j 

i^4jl.CsiienN|Pj|i^c.n  t^ 


J^atf^  with  a  piefe<oficaii|il«;  bot^,ip9)|^  and  bard, 

The  wanr  baUiffa  Imund  tbt  ^leepiajr  bard, 

tak,  iirheb  ^he  trtAte,  ->  dbe  tHs-'dneBM^,^'-  *\— .Oi^  .T5« 

CraUb<i^dicnddpniTe«eM)i»)^^^^  ^  ^^'^  m 
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His  pockets  next  they  nimuia^M,  bot  th^  dsns 
Fouod  natig^ht  but  scraps  of  epigrams  andpuos^ 
Flat>  fulsdttie  pianegfyrics,  stiff  iu  slsju^ 
B^lnnaiitS' of  farce,  ^d  fragments  of  new  plays  I       %      - 
Love-sonnets,  formed  the  appetite  to  glut,  ' 

TVi^, interlarded  sentimenti|an4  <,siuut ; .  ^     .. .  .  .  ^  ^  ^     > 
^Ai.odle  ionr.hes,  ai\  j^rfdrrss  to  ipaorn,     .\       ^     .^ 
'tVJth  duplicates  of  sundry  tMnkfi^in  pawn ;'     "  ^;  '    "  '     ''\ 
JSatires  togivs  the  inimstpra  a  pnra  '"'  ^  1  . 

Dull  eT^jies,'  and  sermotiis  for  old  >rtnen ;  "^    .   .    .<  ^ 

Smoo^TOsesfBll  ofgraycsttnftfMitkiiii^riHi^  ^ 
♦The  spirihof  the  hcbb^  and'  alb4hna6biHs;       \ 
A  8t6ctk 'Tonuin^'  niiiSinby*painby  *?ene»  >  / 

Thrtv  !i|iBeehes^  a tivgtidy  in;Erse»  ^ 
A  mouldy  crast^  dimtiiMw  forapni^,      ^  r 
AQC>'Kteb#9rtlie:Si^staiMl^Seonr9a;  . 

A  string^C^Moiotioin  «a  the  tapi%  .. 
P^idlUiKto.itteprmeei^patnstthe  papists,  '         j! 
Phiposals  for^a^oiHiDe  in  the  press,  *     :  '^^' 

Letters  to^^nends  campkininf:  df  distress  ;      '.  !•.  fK  -   ^ 
ReaMslingLthey  #onld4U  watb  •pea  kapdi^isaBitf; 
Am  Jfttiryi  iniirs  for  Bish  and  Lady:  BnontesHyi^ 
...Muc^  mwe^iey foqqd  of  litprajy  tmh^  .,  .  ., ,  ^^  ^.  .^^.  .. 
Ritii^asip^lia^fgfi^^  ,.      ;     .  ',    ,, 


^^''^^  ^:^1?F^k!f^''^ -^^^  inclusife,  and  the  $tatiit«A  of  the 
last  Se^ioh  of'VaiJijUDent  By  THofpiA-'^  Waller,  Wiltigms,  £sq. 
of  thelmerl^pte^  QpartoV  2  ^^^^  f2, 12^.  Oil 

.     THBvari#as8l|til6»^«wit|dJtadg«i^i»8csr^  is 

here  compiled^  ^wl'  ^xkitnted^in  oiie:bqclT»  m>A  iitaiMttd  dii^inct 
manner.  It  is  a  vMi  lOifdi  will  vW  4bllllft^  higUy^issfiili  to  land* 
holders,  and  a TaluaUt  guide  tojitftfees^ofiitlieKrpfeciee^igli^rd  e- 
cisions  in  all  parochial  eoittFiis**  ^'^i  y-  v>^  -:>    ^  ri       ^^jX 

,    ■       ^"^"'^  -'       '■ it'r'-'  \u    '  ■   ^(i-rnfi  iiti^' ^ — 

>  i*^:  f^ -^^  ^iscfELli&MiOVS; '  ■■■  :  [J    ^'^^^ 

An.  20.— Picfiiifi^/Pam;  bey^  sH  *• 

pablie  bnikUnepB^  ffjbi^  of.  anins^spisnt,  ynd  curiq^itiefli  jn,  ^t  vw* 
Ivopofis:  accompanied  with  seven  .descriptiYe'roiiies,'^  from  tho. 
coast  to  Paris ;  with  full  diroetitms  to  strangers,'on  their  first  aiw 
nvalintbatC^pitaL    l9mo.    Fp.4M.  ftfr,  Galagnsmt  18U. 
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4|I8  "SlonOAy  C9ital^w^^M.UselUm€^M$^ 

This  is  a  better  ^i4e  to  Piria,  than  otfaem  we  have  ae^tt.  ilk 
ebjecU  of  curiosity  are  expoaed  to  the  traveller,  it  ia  a  oscM  v^d^ 

mecum.  ^^ 

m*  "      ■.    ■   - 

Art.*  Zl.— Letter  to  Muu,   L.  K.  M.  Oamot,  Lievt-Genrral  fee. 
&c.  By  an  £nglkshiiiait.  ^ro.  Pp.  37.  ft.  BeMinn,  .1814. 

Thia  Pamphlet  ia  vrittea  in  the  true  apirit  of  John  BoU,  irbaterer 
Ihe  author  feek  he  may  wautip  argument,  h^  supplies  with  sounrifi^^ 
The  aentimenta  which  diajprace  AL  €ariK4*s  Pamphlet  must  be  hateful 
to  all  well  thipkio^  mau  ;  but  abilitiea  ao  brilliaiit^is  bis9  are  not  to  b* 
eclipsed  by  dulf  lavective.  JL  Cbateubriaud  b^3  publisfa^id  a  r"-* 
able  rtply,  which  we  shall  offer  to  our  readei^  ue^l  ui  joiU. 


Jlar.  2?.— i^n/n^^x  to  the  AM^omiad  wedictll,  cbtnB^kal,  and 
Physiulopcal  papers  rofitaiaed  m  the  Traui«c(ioit6  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Loudun,  from  the  cQ«iBieiiceueDt  #if  4l^}M  vtJtk  to  Uie 
end  ot  the  yeai  1813.  dMrottalogioatty  and  iU^riiabeiMaliy  ar- 
Tinged.   4to»  J.  Callow.  1814. 

The  Gtn^rfli  Index  nlatioy  to  tbe.transartion  of  the  1t^q[l  Society 
"^  London,-  is  Tolnminous.  Mfedicdl  men,  will  ibcrtfore  fijod  tba 
Tolume  an  e^y  direction  to  the  ofi^ectaof  tliair  reference* 


Art.  23. — The  Causes  of  the  Jn^  price  of  Coah  in  tbe  port  of 
JLpjadou  e^Eflaii^d,  in  »  Leliq^*  lo  the  £ditpr  9(  tjha  Ti9i««-  if 
Jlfibert  HiUi^,  Coal  Mcichant.    HichariJUoi.    1814. 


#      Th^  *  bunuM^  ain  *  a^ipst  the  pnblic  in  rcgrard  tp  iW,  ;sofi       . 
fully  carjiad  «m  duiiug>our  enjoyment  of  the  *  fiweeta  of  ptace,^  caRl' 
aloud  Iv  4e  /u>ler£erence  of  gowemmeut.    The  Barticipiors  in  ^lis' 
sbauieful  traffic,  are  already  reduced  to  the  subterfuge  of  ahxftio^ 
from  *  tibondder  to  shoulder,'  until  the  wickedness  is  laid  at  the^^^ 
of  th«p6t«y4eatfer.    The  naerchaat  new  pTacing  Vmsdf  bfffore  ws« - 
nJkiK  ^  acevaes  liis  bmtlier.*  •      :  \ 

^Tk^  there  ^rt  infU^duals  in.  this,  pi^'Mi^siXf  other  U^s^  mb^ 
practise  *  impositions,^  and.  take  ^  sbaxneful  atitvanliupes,!  1 9c]fJSfsm* 
ledge  and  regret.     Indeed,  these  chaiacteca,  iuiieea  of  striving  to 
irise  iht  price  of  coals,  are  the  num  y^ko  prof^  to  diminish  it.    Al-  ^ 
■Mat  every  instance  of  improper  conduct  in. the  coal  tradq^  may  be 
tamed  4d  an^mOera.    Avd  hgre  I  «RniiQt  b4p  i»lMMHWtg9'Ahal  Ihmk^  • 
swIioaBe^iitwisdly  aager  after baa8iiii»»;aff»ihe.i«at  aopuMHawof  • 
peniona*  and  ai^  ptei4>>rly  gpen  jo  the  desigaaty <nd  iiiUtoi|Bil 


iriw  easily  «^toaplhem  with  Iheluiitfif  vo  tmaef-pi'ios;    tSo^d.MdfJ 
:.CMr  R  OQUtMl  Mia  M  ^^  piudi^Mi»'  aM>  ittsl^ 


ChmiBiiiig. 
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afmAty  CnUkgVi^^Lyt  of  AmSt.  tt* 


AtildfoAFDtider  ctiiTetit  rate  *^  B0  no  lon^r  tivippf  tit  ywt'hatitff 
ArewdneBs :  •Uh«v  in  measure  or  qualitjr  or  ia  both»  y^  areabiMA 
9mi  fobbed ;  uAdcrselierg  are  the  bane  of  ih^  trade  ;  Icon  tbo  vorjr 
litMKe  of  it,  it  is  irapo9Sibi«  to  undersell,  and  make  a  fM^fit  honealtji  t 
Ktae  common  sea^e,  and  a1?rays  sn^peet  the  dealer  yyfm  oflbrt  lEt  air 
lander-f^e;  The  charges  on  delivery  are  well  knttMin :  tte  ftiorfcel 
prices  a?l;  furiiished  in  priated  tisti,  three  tioif  s  a  week  :  if  tfie  »ii|Kr 
^tf  «X)OeiKi  tl^  demana,  you  will  bi^  cbeaper,  and  if  itis  l^na,  yon 
■taBt  bo  saAi^fiedtio  buy^  dearer,  reatiaf  assarod.  liiat  a*«x«k»aof 
price  ^1  operato  i(R  own  cure)  dnd  pvoduce  the  opposHe  eitremt; 
M  tfte  ensuing'  year  will  probstbljf  exemplify.' 


LIST  01^  BOOKS. 

j)7oTB.*^4)d,  signifies  homul — b.  bdl  half^bo^1ui^9^^  sewed.  The  1 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  it^kokr^.    od»  »itiii6e»erfiiri«»'-^-Bb  e^ 


AKMn'A  (ArebibtM,  L.Ii.B.)  S«r. 
iWftiMS  chil*lly  00  pftrticalar  oocasion, 

Aiiaa^  or,  Edittbotfv  a  I^ovcly  by 
4ltv.  KOclh>f  II  vtitt.  >2iiio.  10». 

ttflMMk  Ibr    lUlfr,  coafaras  MsM  of 

ii^UlM;  Liattof  'Ibvo  mnI  Cooal^ 
Bankers,  and  MerchaiMa  Mko  a  Ust  of 
Foreij^B  Caukcrt,  aod  Mcrchauts  liita 
of  iikOtidoa  aud  Coviitiy  Newspapcrt  \ 
•yttih  the  places  tbronj^h  nhichthey 
oii^culile  anriexed-^of  FtflStic  OlEccs, 
with  the  Houfs  of  Busincflfli  a  list  of 
CoQoO'y  towns  and  Tovua  ooutainiof 
•bout  5000  i.ihabitaat9(  with  Ae  Imto, 
aod  different  modea  of  conreyance  to 
inid  frpm  Lo^^doo,  ice. 

'Bactetiian^fi  (Thomas,  HT.D.  I^.L.S.) 
fHMieal^%dOpsis  of  Cittaueoiis  Dls- 
mm^f  tllM^ed.  8W.  199. 

BeiM^*«r>  Sbetdh  of  tie  Haile* 
States  Bva  ICs. 

Iteeknbaul  (John)  History  of  loi- 
»anlifl#  awd  DiiCoy«ri«>s,  franslated 
fr^  the  German,  by  WiUiam  John- 
ston, second.  «dl  4  «otei  0m.  tH  Oik 
-^VoK  IV.  sepapate^  ie». 

BoIVs  (Charles)  Sytem  of  Oparative 

M»fMy,  fddndcd  on  tbo  Basis  of  Ana. 

Corny,  accoiid'eil.  ^  itok  ^o.  If.  18;*. 

.   *         >  I.  .1  r  Dissertation  ou   Gao- 

8kot  Woands,  Itoyal  8vo.  lOt.  6d. 

Bfnc1ioa*t  (J.  Jm^oI^  tf .P.  F.JU.) 


System  of  Miucralojy^  ti*an«1srfeit  fr0rtl> 
the  l^edt!^^  IXigina]^  by  JtAn-  Bllck'^ 
oiro.  w. 

Births  (John)  Sermon  pretiAied  at 
tbo  AiinMa^  Meetln|^  of  toe  KuHfaera 
fidkintiou  Jl^«Hr,  Anr%atBUt^  dtol 

~niKo^*a  (fit^or-Cmmif  Ijor^lr 
Narraii^'eof  ^fareed-hiftnitey  fSknvgm 
Spain  and  France,  as  a  Prisoner  of 
War,  in  the  Years  1810  to  1814,  S  TOht 
8to.  II.  «». 

BbolFs  (tieorgc)  Obfervations  oft 
Lowcriu^  the  Rent,  of  Land  and  o» 
the  Cava  Ijisis,  8vo.  2m,  sd. 

BriniAy  V  (James  Hews)  Selectioor 
for  Readiuf^  and  Recitation,  designeit 
for  the  ttie  of  SolMbi^lfbiorOfiNldL 

Syron>  (Miss>.tBacb^Ta  JovM^ 
inscribed  (without  j]ei*ini88ioa)  to  the 
Gitla  of  Sni^od,  t  vols.  l%ho.  70^ 
•I.  '       - 

€adec  (Thc)r  ^pmm  Jo  aiu  forlb 
contains  fanarkft  On  British  taidi»}  to 
which  is  added  Eybsrt  nid  AhmUo 
Mb  four  parts,  *kh  othet  Pooms,.  by  a- 
lite  nrideoahi  tbr  4a4r  Idttio.  t  «oi&. 
]4«. 

Oraniwlmitini^  (A.)'  MMlMNe  oT 

CufthioD,  third  ed.  8ro.  St. 

Farre's  (J.  R.  M.  D.)  PathoYogiff 
fl€ieai£heff»  liotoy  (1.)  oa  MaMbrnf 


the  Campaica  ia  Rush»«8to.  HI»»  fA. 
Cttnnhirham*s  (l.W.A.lk^.;  Velvet 
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HoUtUy  Q^aialogfit4-^(hrre9ponimh\i 


Eio.  M.    A.) 
iftit  Ycv 


f#. 

Kvenioir  ABMementi 
1816.    Iteo.  a«. 

Fttfftive,  (The)  Family  Indd  cBti|. 
vote.  12III0.  I9s.  M. 

CAiott  (Ttie}  a  Feree,  \m  three  Aetii 
Vy  &cbar7  Jollier,  8ro.  Sv.td. 

GriPB**  ^.)  Elenents  of  Gon^fM. 
Mimf  FreMk  mod  Soflish,  Mcowlcd. 

neadenvii^t  (IKobert)  TreatiM  •■ 
tke  Brccdwf  of  Siriaa  and  curing  of 
Bacon,  Willi  Hiata  os  Agricattural 
fttbiedi,  Mcoad  cd.  8vo.  69.  bda. 

ladcx  (An)  to  the  Anatooiical,  Me. 
dical,  Chirar^ical,  and  Phyttolafical 
fmptit  ooatalaed  In  tbe  Tranaactiotii 
^  the  rayal^Miety  of  Londo^  §nm 
tlw  cMMieBCtticnt  of  tet  waik,  to 
tke  end  oftW  year  1S19.  Chrooolo- 
tieaUir^d  AlphaboticiUj  ananfcd 

Loadoa  (The)  Gitnl^fipe  of  Bookn 
^th  fHctr  aiaea  hod  PHo^  1814.  8ro. 

IrfiwndM'^  (Charlee)  New  aad  Com. 
Mfate  Hietory  of  Bof  Uml,  ftom  the 
uva^ioB  of  Julias 
peace  of  PteiaUM^^ia 


.   WoNfc^e   (C.0.)    ei^ 

lireadMd  beCnv  t^  oaivetnty  of  Ost- 
ford,  8vo.  7e.  M. 

Modem  timet.;  frfhoAco  wollfv 
In.  PoethiMMMit  N#f«1,  hf  FIliiiMii 
Helme,  3  vola.  Umo.  !•«.  M. 

Fhired— not  maldied  ^  or  mMtair 
moay  ia  the  nloctecath  eentorfy  » 
Noret  by  lift.  Roit,  trole.  I^ma.  II. 

Plelilire  of  Puia;  beinf  o  Complaw 
Ckilde  toall  the  pablic  BwUdiii«i^plfr 
oea  of  AmiiaeflMOt  and  Cwrtoiitiea,  ui 
that  Meiixyolta,  by  tt.  Califfaaift 
lOipo.  ft  iVanece. 

gpaBMb  Camfann  CHk)  ec  lH^ 
Jew,  a  Novel,  by  Mra.  lleck%  S  veto. 
Iteo.  18t.  ^     ^^ 

Thi«e  Snrmots  by  R.  WaM^K 

Time**  Teleaeope  for  1815.  ItlBO 
ftr. 

IVcstleetA)  oB^e^eol'&ad^wilb 
ttrictofea  on  iU  aboscs  aad  biata  §m 
anelioraiioii;  .an  Jiiefodcy  JOWiafr 
of  CoalminiOf ;  a  (Aronolofical  d^ 
daetlon  4»ftbcriKlila»  libcttice,  cbaiw 
ten,  and  reprvlatkMia  nndcrwbicb  tbe 
Coal  Trade  baa  emitted  fromte  ic^ 
of  Henry  3d.  to  tlm  fRreaant  tees, 
^th  inntta  fimia  the  anwodR  ef 
^beaMbMfevtof  tbe  CommiMeMrt 
of  naval  in^iry  I9  R-  Edtogtan,  %• 


TO  CO&RE8PONDE9rir& 


In  Wfkj  tm  Mn  6.  P.  IMtoy^t  seeondi  eoBmuiietiticwlFe^iwfliig 
the  aiwaiircij  of  istitos.  we  Ittve  t«  state,  tibit  w^  atteaded  hia  leetat 
and  were  atron^y  impteaaed  wkh  themaaff^of  e^^ideMB  whjeli  ka«ii 
poaed  im  favorof  de  L*  Ofne.  Aa  Ibe  airiijeetia4ii|^  iBi|M»aM»  m 
trmf  kia  aeoead  lactuie  will4Qtiy«j  equal  oonvictioB  tolbe^miada  eCtk 

aNdmee.    The  diacovery,  wfaeo  coBmnned  caoiiot  iiul  to  inflect  oart 
credit  OB  Dr  Buabj*  •^ 

Mr.  H.  X.  m^y  cxp^taveply  afteralitde  cowideratiQii* 

I.  BL  P.  will   And  a  letter  at  our  publisher'a  after  t)ie  49,^ 

We  were  aorry  we  coald  not  insert  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Hum 

Mwworlr  aa  we  confine  ourselves  to  rlioge  actually  pttblisbcdL 
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APPENftlX 
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THfi  FOUI^TIiaCitlES      ' 


-  <# 


";:^dt.  VI; ■■-•■'—■■■'■••■'  :  '    '  ••■No.- VII.' 


l»;^  ftiiu«t«f»': : 


Yhe  Critical  Kevtew,  «^ AAnftls  of  liitelrata^e,  oamBieneed- 
ito  publication  in  January,  1756. 

In  the  plan  of  this  Journal,  SmoIIet,  and  his  literary 
•oadjtttdrs,  tfsttinated  tiie  dutte^'of  tlimsflte^'^they  had 
aABumed  with  justice  and  with  moderation.  They  mad» 
strong  professions , df  itJ^pjMHiUfiMtiAi  irfiBpendence ;  and, 
solemnly  promised  that  they  would  rcTire  the  true    spirit 

wkJbi^  ibdtkig  fissivQai«fuily.]Kriisad^t)ia'^^^^ 
TlMDlbilhiqr^  woiildt  mevet^^metonndBtf  th»tii|ftueiiG|r*of '«#im^-'> 
^9m  pflt;af>(frejMiefe^«^Tliat  ^^ef  wnuld    uat    venture    t#  , 
€iiiridbieoaiitr«it^tionr/''WitfciHlt  tuYdet^tnndm!^  the  ori^iaalf 
Tiart^tii^^Wbb)d'iie^<^r^rff<esl  1^^^  nor  mfsiutefprut 

the  meaning  of  anjr  autlior.....'That  tbey  wauld  not,  \titn<>iit' 
teluctance,  l^iih^roT^ -eve^  in\a  Jbatf  %vh6   bad  the 

least  ^tleV^  ittdulge^^  t^Qflt  t\iey  would  Jiot  exbiliit 

a'j^Umf  uj^^^  of  any, 

prodnction;'     '  '  • 

Under    these    pledges,    delicately    fostered,     criticisnt 
ioiUMbed  in  the  sunshine  of  superior  talent.    SmoIIet  en* 
AfP.  JCatT.  RiT.  Vol.  e,  1814.  9T 
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•IS  Biographical  Sketches.— Dr.  SmotUi, 

gtigeA  in  the  artluous  task,  ivith  honest,  unremitting  seal; 
and  he  wrote  his  ampU  share,  viUi  a.  skill  and  taste  that 
prociaimed  his  judgment,  and  ensured  suocass. 

Such,  then,  was  the  first  sesies  of  our  Reyiew;  and 
•ucti,  we  venture  to  hope,  wilt  be  the  acknowledged  dia- 
raeteristic  of  its  piftb  scaiat. 

It  is  true,  the  public  pledge  contained  in  our  short 
address,  is  not,  thus,  IsTish  in  its  promised  bounties^  and 
our  motives  are  obvious.  We  know,  that  the  Union  iff 
talent  and  eduoatioa  promises  much ;  hut,  we  Itkewisa 
know  that  it  seldom  parallels  the  vi<;oroua  mind,  the 
native  humor,  the  felicitous  wit,  the  rich  varieties,  and  tha 
diffusive  genius  of  a  SmoUet. 

The  satellites  of  Jupiter,  howoTer,  glitter  in  the  presence 
of  that  transcendant  planet.  To  be  excelled  is  not  to  bm 
obscured.  With  Smollet  for  our  teadhig  gtar;^  we  will, 
henceforth,  adventure:  and,  even  in  the  regions  of  his 
splendour,  we  will  pursue  our  emulative  course  of  mbdtUy 
evolutions. 

Perchance,  it  may  be  objected,  that  this  Appendix 
attaches  to  the  past  year.  Good  !....But,  to  so  captious  a 
remark,  we  could  reply,  that  it  is,  neverthelesij  our  work 
and  modelled  on  our  new  plan. 

It  haj»  been  truly  aiBrraed  by    the  biographers    of  Or. 
Smollet,  that,  '  of  the  writers  of  the  present  a^TfBr  emioeat 
for  their  intellectual  endowments,  who  have  reflected  honor 
upon  human  nature  in  general,  or,  upon  our  nation  in  par- 
ijicular,  few  will  be  found  more  deserving  of  bi^^bical 
notice,    than    the    object    of    this    coiqpi'ei^Sfad'    ti^valker 
Whetlier  we  consider  the  utility  ai\d,  elegance  of  hi»^Uteraif. 
composition,  the  force  and  vivacity  of  his    mind*    Off    tbwi, 
disiuterestednesys  and  independence  of  his  spirit. 
.  All,  who  read  with  feeling,  will  take   an    interest    aad 
t)iat  of  the  liveliest  hue,    in  details    w|iich   relate/  to    the. 
lives  of  those,  from  whose  writings,  they  buve  been  aocns* 
tomed  to  derive  both  pleasure  and  instruction  ;    we  time* 
fore  announce,  that,  the  ancestors  of    Smollet  .were,  long 
established  residents  in  the  county  of   Dumbaiion^  .where, 
throughout  the  eventful  changes  of  the  times,  th^  aeouirtd* 
considerable  property^  and  were  advanced    to.^ie    Iv^^^est* 
stations  in  the  magistracy,  us    well    as    otherwise    dhtiip 
giished  by  honourable  offices  in  the  state.' 

Tobias  George,  the  youngest  soa  of  Arcbibsdd  Smilk<». 
Ml*  born  in  1721,  at  the    old    hpuse,  of   Oali^Hirn,    near 
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iLentoiis  in  the  vallej  of  Leven,  lying  betweep  Loch-Lo* 
iDond  and  the  town  of  Dumbarton.  \ 

This  Tallc}^  in  Trhich  Smollet  drew  bis  first  breath,  ana 
passed  his  infancy,  is  rarely  distinguished  .  by  nuture,  iii 
the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  its  surrounding  scenery.  Tbi^ 
abounding  imagery,  very  early  in  life,  appears  to-  have 
ftwakened  his  fancy  to  poetry  ;  for, by  the  magic  of  bis  youtb^ 
ful  pen,  the  banks  of  this  yalley  hate  been  metainorpbose4 
into  classic  ground.  . 

His  ode  to  Le  ven  water  is  distinguisbed  by  delicacy  of  sen-^ 
'iiment,  picturesque  description,  and  simplicity  of  expression* 
The  images  are  pastoral  and  pleasing— the  numbers  correct 
and  harmonious.  In  short,  be  eelebratea  his  native  streanoi 
with  the  simplicity  of  an  Arcadian  shepherd.  Time,  how*^ 
ever,  has  changed  the  rural  virtues,  occupations,  and  pas- 
'times  of  its  former  inhabitants ;  who,  within  these  few  years, 
have  been  gradually  retiring  from  the  invading  prevalence 
•f  manufactures,  wealth,  and  corruption  of  manners. 
-  In  early  childhood,  Smollet  disclosed  a  lively  wit,' 
united  with  a  vigorous  understanding,  and  his  amiable 
inother  .directed  his  pursuits  to  the  study  of  men  and 
manners. 

At  Dumbarton  grammar 'school,  he  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  classics,  exhibiting,  throughout  the  progress 
of  hit  studies,  decided  proofs  of  the  acuteness  of  bit 
understanding,  the  fertility  of  bis  imagination,  and  the 
independence  of  his  spirit. 

..  From  Dumbarton,  at  a  proper  period,  he  removed  to  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  prosecuted  bis  studies 
with  equal  diligence  and  success,and'Contracted  a  predilection 
for  the  study  of  medicine,  which  induced  his  friends  to 
apprentice  him  to  Mr.  John  Gordon,  a  surgeon  of  extensive 
practice,  and  a  man  of  good  sense,  integrity,  and  bene- 
Tolence. 

Speaking  of  Ids  master— subseauently  Dr.  Gordon — ^in  the 
character  of  Bramble,  in  his  Humphry  Clinker,  he  says^ 
'  that  had  he  lived  in  ancient  Rome,  he  would  have  been 
honored  with  a  statue  at  the  public  expence.' 

'  Being  boni/  continues  his  biographer,  '  to  the  proipect  of  no 
hereditaiy  nchet,  and  brought  up  amid  scenes  which  chiefly  recalled 
ihe  memory  of  warriors  and  military  exploits,  he  had  early  imbibed 
romantic  ideas,  and  expressed  a  strong  incKnaiion  for  the  profession 
•f  arms,  rather  than  the  profession  which  sent  him.* 

*  To  wait  on'  psia, and  tilant  artt  to  argt/ 

Inglorioof.* 
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Bot  the  particular  bias  which  hia  mind  hftd  rMetTed 
from  early  impressions,  was  thwarted  by  hi*  situation  :  for, 
his  eldest  brother  having  chosen  the  profession  of  a  soldier^ 
his  grandfather  prudently  discouraged  the<  inclination. he 
expressed  to  follow  his  brother's  example,  tbmking  be 
should  be  able  to  promote  their  advancement  in  separate 
]frofessions  more  effectually  than  in.  the  same  line. 

'  During  his  apprenticeship,  he  studied  anatomy  and  nedieioe, 
ender  the  different  professois  of  the  university,  with  snfBctent 
diligence  a&d  reputation.  These  lectures,  howeyer,  did  not  engrasa. 
his  whole  attention,  he  fonnd  leisure  to  cultivate  the  study  of  |ener 
nl  Uteratore,  particularly  the  bellei  lettres  and  poetry ;  and  fouod 
opportunities,  also,  of  snlargiDgi  his  knowledge  of  the  characters  uC' 
mankind,  which  afterward^  became  bis  favourite  Study  on  a  b^g«r 
theatre.'  ..  

We  cannot  record  those  early  anecdotes,  "whieh^  at  this 
period,  developed  th#  genius  of  young  SmoUet ;  but  the  late 
Mr.  Colquhoun  of  Camstraddeofw  infi>rmed  Mr.  Ramsay,  that, 
while  at  college,  he  wr^te  satires  on  hi9  cousins  ;  and,  ttat 
SmoUef  s  conversation;  though^  lively,  wa4  one  continued 
string  of  epigrammatic  sarcasms  against.one  or  other  of  the 
company,  for  which  no  plants  coi^d  compensate. 

,  During  his  stuflies  at  the.  university,  he  wrt»le  the 
tragedy,  which  ^vas  afterwards  published  nudir  ib»  thlifi' 
of  *The  Regicide,  5>r  James  the  <Fitst  of  Scotland:*  It 
is  an  extraordinary  production  for  so  young  a  pnpil  in 
the  dramatic  school  of  literature.   -'  .£:-»./ 

.  In  his  eighteeiv^h  year,  yoang  Smollet  had  the  flagsferhinf 
to  lose  his  grandfs^ther,^  whe  had,  hithectc»^*ma«hlfiiiieS  Inm' 
respectably ;  and,;  in  the  year  fo^owingi^lle  Adkelltttr^-  ii^ 
London,  where^  his  :tragedy,,  at  die  reoommeiidlltMii^  ks^t 
tells  us,  of  soine  literary  Jriends,  was  taken  into  the^r^fedt^ 
of  one  of  those  little  fellows  who  are^mfetim^'  «3dtefl^gteat 
men,  and,  like  other  orphans,  it  waanegleetfid;^ aJ   '-" '  ^' 

.  Although  unsiiccessfulin  their  efforts  to  TMotiMefidifir 

tragedy  to  tUe  managers  at;the  winter  tbealr^^4d^ft%2ds* 

succeeded   in.  pro^ring  him  the  situation  of;mfg^il%'^tier 

to  a  ship  of  tlWluic,  ;one  in.the  fprmidable  aHMinlMra6dSf 

to  proceed  to  Carthagena.    The  ceremony  ^pmAjigfbt  Mr 

warrant,  is  fully  described  in  bis  aubseqttent'altveillif^'^ 

Roderick  Random.  --h«ii  .>tr*.j''o>fis 

The  failure  of  this  expedition,  Smoltel  d<es«Hb^6^»finai^ 

incapacity  and  misconduct  of  the  eommand^/j>'     ,ir'*^  -  it 

_.       __."■    '      '        .  •        •'    V  ?   *    '9-:' .*•  5''.'!?*. 

*  The  adnural  was  a  man  of  weak  nnderstanding,  sU09§i'pi«iad^: 
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iKMndfess  aiTog:ance»*  and  orerboilin^  pmsions— the  gtneral,  thmigb 
he  bad  some  parts*  wa«  wfaolfy  defectiTe  in  point  of  experieBC^^ 
cbniidence,  and  rcsolatioii.' 

At  the  rfrtum  of  this  disgraced^mament  to  Jamaica 
young  Smollet  quitted  the   service  in  disgust,  and  residad 
lor  some  time  on  that  island,  where  he  became  attached  ia 
Miss  Nancy  Lascelles,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  native 
mrhom  he  afterwards  married. 

In  174((he  returned  to  London,  and  practised  surgery^ 
MHth  the  superior  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  iuiproTed 
by  foreign  travel,  and,  by  the  experienc^e  he  had  acquired 
ID  the  service  of  the  navy.  But,  however  qualified  by  atady^ 
c^r  accomplished  by  practice,  his  success  appears  to  ba¥a 
been  very  ill^preportioiied  to  his  merits* 

About  this  period,  the  rash  attempt  to  restore  the  house  of 
Stuarts  to  the  throne,  for  a  while,  elevated  the  hopes  of  tba 
.iacobite8,and  excited' therindignatidn  of  the  loyal  ]>eople  of 
Oreat  Britain.  The  accounts  circuited  in  England  of  the  ex<* 
oessive  sevmties  proutised  upon  the  Highlanders  after  the 
memorable  battle  of  CuUoden,  aroused  SmoUet^s  indignatioa 
by  offending  tba(  amor  patri»  which  bad  oyer  been  a  cherish^ 
<)d feeling  in  his. bosom. 

He  had  bieea  .bdreda  whig,  and  the  sensibility  of  his  heart 
gave  him  thcfeelings  of  a  jacobite.  Smarting  virith  the  keem 
sense  of  his  .aouutry's  wrongs,  he  expressed  his  bitter  reseaU 
ment  in  hia.  .pathetic  an^  sublime  ode«*- ^  The  tears  ot 
Scotland.' 

In  1748,  SmoHet  published  his  Roderick  Random,  which 
liovel  was  supposed  to  contain  the  history  of  the  author*^ 
life,  under  the  disguise  of  fiction — it  gained  him  more  re- 
putation th^n  money.  lu 'course  of  the  following  year,  he 
took  his  degree  of  doctor,  in  medicini^,  and  offered  himself 
a  candidate,  fc^r^  fame  and  fortune  as  a  physician,  but  firoia 
what  university  heiobtatned  this  distinction  is  unknown. 

In  1750  he  went  to  Paris  to  survey  the  characters  of  man** 
k|ad  on  auew  theatre,  and  floon  after  wrote  his  adventures 
9f  Peregriae 'Pickle,  a  work,  which  certain  booksellers  took 
oncommon  pains  to  sti&e  at  its  birth.  This,  like  his  former, 
work,.  ceutaJAfd  many  real  eharacters  and  incidents,  bnt 
t^e.  most  reiMtjkable  is  the  memoirs  of  Lady  Yane,  the 
materiali},  f<ir  wbicli,  were  iumished  to  the  author  by  thai 
ij^nfortunate  lady, -who,  in  personal  charms  and  in  accom«^ 

Elishmenti,  was  inferior  to  no  female  of  her  time.  Her  life^ 
owever,  exhibits. a.  heart-rending  moral  to  her  sex,  by 
lelineating  the  miseries  inseparable  from  a .  susappUcfttum 
^f  suptflor  endoVrments.  ^        t 
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Snbttet  &iliag  of  mccess,  iii  his  nefical  cbaActar; 
retired  to  Chokea,  wher&  he  aMUised  the  profession  of  as 
author  ;  in  which  capacity,  his  geiiiud,  learaing,  and  iiidua* 
try,  w^e  eminently  conspicuous.  In  him,  the  booksetters 
found  the  pea  of  a  rcmdy  writer  in  the  path  of  general 
fiterature^  comprehending  compilation,  translations,  critt- 
cism,  aad  miscellaneous  essays.  During  the  progress  of 
kis  authorshipi  his  political  principles  were  erer  unqiMr 
Kfied«.  To  the  whig  administration  of  George  II.  he  was 
mmformly,  and  sometimes  indecentlff  hostile ;  while,  kit 
attachment  for  the  tories,  was  unrewarded  by  the  oppositioft- 
ieadera,  and,  the  strong  enmity  he  had  formeriy  expressed 
against  tlteatrical  managers,  closed  the  avenues  ai^inst  kim, 
which  might,  otherwise,  have  conducted  him  to  the  mosf 
mofitable  branch  of  literature. 

We  da  not  propose  to  fottow  SmoITet  throughout  his* 
Vttrary  struggles,  or  to  enlarge  on.  bis  several^  works.; 
They  are  known,  and  appreciated,  by  every  reader  of  lite-^" 
tary  taste.  His  translation  of  Don  Quixote,  in  which  the 
character  of  Sancho  Panza  is  so  highly  preserved,  is  irre-^ 
fragable  proof  of  bis  having  inherited  from  nature  a  general 
liind  of  original  humour ;  but  his  talents  were  Vi^n^le  an 
atfikiBg :  be  had  a.  strong  sense  of  ridicule,  and  a  familiaritr 
af  style  that  could  adapt  itself  to  every  class  of  compositioB.- 
He  was,  atternately,  solemn  and  lively — he  possessed  Ik 
most  inventive  genius  with  a  vigorous  imagination,  and  wft# 
equally  happy  in  the  sarcastic,  the  burlesque,  or  the  vulgar — " 
fare  qualifipatigips  for  a  translator  of  Cervantes.  '^^ 

But  we  muiit  positively  arrest  our  feelings.  The  roemoin^ 
af  Dr.  Smollet  would  occupy  a  volume  with  contendins. 
interests :  his  Mc  was  greatly  chequered  by  vicissitudes,  an^ 
kis  talents  depreciated  by  envy  and  jealousy;  but,  since  hii| 
deatlt,  his  complete  History  of  England,  with  the  Contimn: 
ation,  has  been  frequently  repr'mted,  and  sometimes  is 
splendid  editions;  and  the  metamorphoses  of  his  noveb 
from  24mo.  to  8vo.  have  been  too  numerous  to  be  particu^ 
krised.  New  editions  of  his  travels  have  been  called  for; 
from  time  to  time,  and  his  translatioui^  of  Don  Quixote  amf 
Gil  Bias  have  been  unceasingly  reprinted. 

•  TTit  true  character  of  Smollet,  however,  at  the  present  period, 
when  prejaiKce  and  partiality  have,  in  gr^at  measure,  sabsided^  win 
i«  better  understood  by  *  an  account  of  bis  life,  than  by  any  labonral 

^    VMe    the  life    «f  SraoUtt,  prefixed  Jlo  kii  mifceUAiiera*  work%  hm 
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«§inment ;  yet,  as  he  had  the  lot  to  be  always  mor*  read  thai  ap* 
plaaded,  and  leas  applauded  than  he  deserves,  it  may  not  be  8uptr« 
fluous  to  attempt  to  collect  into  one  point  of  view  bis  most  prominent 
•JLcellencies  and  defects,  and  to  endeavour,  by  stating  his  literary 
pretensions,  and  estimating  his  worth,  to  ascertain  the  rank  to  whick 
m  18  entitled  am  ong  the  writers  of  our  n^on,  and  to  claim  for  hia 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  his  memory. 

■  *  In  his  person  and  manners,  Smollet  was  fashioned  to  prepossess 
all  men  in  his  favoar :  his  figure  was  manly,  graceful,  and  handsome  j 
And,  in  his  air  and  manner,  there  was  a  dignity  that  commanded' 
i^pecr,  joined  wtCh  a  benignity  that  inspired  affection.  With  the 
moat  policed  manners  and  the  finest  address,  he  possessed  a  lofti- 
neaa  and  elttation  of  sentiment  and  eharacter,  without  canity,  or 
aiectation :  his  general  behaviour  bore  the  stamp  of  true  politeness*  th« 
jnauJtof  an  overflowing  humanity  and  goodness  of  heart 

*  flfe  was  a  nan  of  upright  principles,  and  of  great  and  ezten* 
iire  benevolence.  The  friend  of  sense  aad  of  virtue,  he  not  only 
«$ibraeed,  but  sought,  occasions  of  doing  good.  Re  was  th« 
rdiever  of  the  distressed,  the  protector  ^f  the  helpless,  and  the 
c^eourager  of  mei^t.  Ris  '  conversation  was  sprightly,  instructive^ 
afad  agreeable  ;  tike  his  Writings,  pregnant  with  wit  and  intelligence* 
mad  animated  with  sallies  of  humour  and  pleasantry. 

'  *  In  his  opinions  of  mankind,  except  when  his  personal  political 
^judices  were  concerned,  he  wto  candid  and  Kberal.  To  thoa« 
^owere  above  him,  he  allowed  the  due  superiority  ;  but  he  did  not 
arHBngly  aasoeiate  with  his  superiors,  and  always  with  a  consdoos* 
aest  of  his  personal  dignity,  and  with  evident  indications  of  pride 
and  reserve.  To  his  e^ual  and  inferior  he  behaved  with  ease  and 
affability,  without  the  insolence  of  familiarity^  or  the  parade  of  con^ 
^cscension.       - 

'  With  his  amiable  qualities  and  agreeable  manners  he  united 
aburage  and  independence.  In  the  declarations  of  his  opinions  he 
Was  open ;  in  his  actions  he  was  intrepid  ;  often  imprudent  A^ 
gentleman  in  principle,  independent  in  spirit,  and  fearless  of  ene-' 
Sies,  however  powerful  from  their  malignity,  or  formidable  from 
their  rank  :  no  danger  could  prevent  him  from  saying  or  doing' 
Aose  things  which  he  conceived  in  themselves  to  be  right,  and 
m  their  consequences  to  be  useful  to  his  friends,  or  bis  country. 

/  He  had  been  bred  a  whig,  and  generally  adhered  to  the  prin« 
•iples  of  that  party,  which  suited  the  independent  turn  of  his  mind  $ 
teit  impressed  with  a  regard  for  public  order  and  national  tranquillity, 
he  maintained  a  great  reserve  on  the  principles  of  resistance  aad 
apposition,  amidst  acknowledgements  of  their  jiist  foundr.tioii,  and 
a. sense  of  the  benefits  which  arise  to  mankind  from  their  seasonable 
operation:  feegarding  liberty  as  one  great  basis  of  national  pros- 
perity, hfe  ^as  jealous  Silike  of  encroachments  on  poHtical  freedom^ 
and  of  the   abtise  of  it. 

*-ifetwarsTrfta'2rf(ny,' as'to  loTe  and-fevere  the  monarchy  and 
Mararchyi'ha  was  somueh  awfaig>  as  to  laugh  at  the  notions  of 
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indefeaRble  rigbt  and  ncm-reststance.  He  had  a  siaceie  kftefcr  Wii 
cbiititry,  and  a-diffosite  beneroleiice  for  the  ivbole  buniao  nwre.  Hh 
•iperienee  in  the  worid  inflamed  his  indignation  against  oppreaaion, 
tnd  his  detestation  of  vice  and  corruption*  in  proportion  to  hia  lor» 
^  Tirtne,  and  2eal  for  the  public  good :  ana,  he  thought  it  no 
violation  of  tharitj  to  stigmatise  fraud,  profliga<^»  and  hypo- 
crisy. 

*  But,  in  hia  support  of  persoa«  and  measorea,  he  aonetiiDfa 
considered  only  the  persons  and  measures,  without  takins  odier  objects 
aad  relations  into  the  account.  He  was,  more  lrp<|uenUy,  infimmed 
by  personal  attachment,  and  hurried  on  by  present  impiibe*  ifcaA 
guided  by  cohiparative  views  of  real  adTanlage,  examined  by  inpor** 
tial  reason; «  He  was  too  apt  to  mistake  the  power  of  prepasicasioa 
lor  the  force  bf  coaviction.  His  opposition  to  men  in  powtr,  alleD* 
ih  its  warmthj  e&ceeded  the  importance  of  the  aubjecl.  He 
i>ccasional1y,  misled  by  a  heated  imagination,  strong  n 
and  the  mortification  of  disappointed  hope,  into  bittemesa 
tiolence/  Ion?  kept  alive  by  the  indecent  and  irriiating 
af  triumphant  adversaries; 

*  Under  these  impressiona,  his  descriptions  as  a  hiaisriaii, 
lAen  distorted,  and  his  decisions,  as  a  critic,  were  aoaietinea  warped 
by  peisonal  prejudice,  and  expressed  in  the  hanh  tenna  of  contsaipC* 
He  was  jealous  of  his  own  fame,  almost  the  aoie  reward  of  lus 
labors,  but  he  wda  not  envious  of  that  of  others.  He  was  easily 
provoked ;  bdt  the  vengeance  be  took  was  public,  not  circulated  in 
^bispfei's.  Whatever  end  be  pursued,  he  folded  with  an  eagerness 
that  was  hoi  necessary  to  cotnpass  it  The  defects  in  hia  ten-*. 
pcrament,  natural  or  habitual,  made  him  iinproapeirous  and  unhappy. 
His  sensibility  was  too  ardent ;  his  passions  were  too  easily  inov«i« 
and  too  violent  and  impetuous.  His  disposition  was  irritabit* 
imprudent, and  capricious ;  his  candour  frequently  became  ii|credulity ; 
hia  liberality,  often  subjected  him  to  deception  :  his  favoiws  were 
getierally  bestowed  on  the  most  undeserving  of  those  who  had  re* 
cdtnse  to  bis  assistance,  not  so  much  from  want  of  discemnMnt, 
as  from  want  of  t^solution — for,  be  bad  no  fortitude  to  resist  the, 
importunity  of  even  the  most  worthless  and  insignificant*  He 
neglected  sometimes  to  make  us^  of  the  aciite  remarks  he  has  nsade 
eh  the  characters  and  conduct  of  others.  In  tbe  domestic  relatiens, 
ilia  conduct  was  tender,  affectioDate,  and  exemplary.  In  friendship 
be  was  ardent  and  steady ;  and  the  cordial  esteem  of  his  friends, 
ahd  acquaintance  is  an  honourable  testimony  to  his  moral  and  aocial 
character ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  life,  be  sometimes  very  feeU 
iogly  be^ijed  tbe  neglect  and  ingratitude  he  had  expeneaced,  in 
consequence  of  the  mistaken  connections  he  had  formed,  and  to  which  * 
every  man  of  warm  attachments  will  be  exposed.  He  was  fcooirB, 
however,  to  no  man  by  wbom  his  loss  was  wi  iioccfaiy 
regretted. 

<  In  the  practice  of  physic,   for  want  of  snpptensts*  applicatioBj 
snd  peneverance»  bentvsr  was  eminetit    As  an  author^  bs  wasted 
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»iiecf8tM»  tkmi  bis  ^appy  gemm  ancl  aiteowledgcd  tdeots  eertaiiilj 
t^hserre^s'  His  connections  were   extensiTe,    his    friends   numerous 
and  respectable.     He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  most  emi- 
nent  of  his  Uterary  and  poeticid  contemporaries ;  he  was  r(^spec:ted  fay 
Uie  world  as  a  man  of  superior  talents,    wit,   and  laarnin^,  and  had 
rendered  bimssif  serviceable  to  men  in  power  ;  but  he  never  acquired 
a  patron  among    the    great,   who,    by   bis    favour  sr  beneficence 
relieved  bim  from  the.  necessity  of  writing  for  a  subsistence.     Book- 
tsrilers-  may  be  said  to- have  baen  his  only  patrons;    and,  withom 
Ah^v  he  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  his  connections  with  them, 
aiMVbadbf  .been  .a  rigid  oeconomist,  he  might  have  lived  and  died 
wery.inde^ndent...  H^ was  not  of  that  turn  of  mind  which  di8(«nses 
xuetk  ta^bacoioe  ricfo,    and  probably,  could  not.  have  made  a  fortune 
iq^any  sUiiatif)u  of .  life.     But  ^  his  difficulties,   whatever,  they  were, 
pioceedeX  not -from  ostentation,  orjrom   extravagance. '/He  was  hofr- 
pitabie,  hal  not  cs^entatioubly  so :  bis  table   was  plentiful,  but   not 
«ICtr«]ragant» ,  Ait  ienitable  and  impatient  t«*mper,  and  a  proud,  impro- 
'V9deii^:cdtsfiosi,tion  =  were.his  greatest  faihngs.     In  alleviation  of  hia 
defects,  let  it  be  rcaieinbered,  that  a  composed  and   happy  temper, 
afrkeart  at  «ase;  andc  an^.iiidependent  sitUHtion,  the  most  favourable 
<lR]imstaiif!es  -feriiapsvto  an  author's  fortuiie,  was   not  the    lut  of 
SmoUetf. 'Witb>a.iieecfisaf^  indulgrnce  of  his  frailtirs  aad  errors, 
an#  makihg  dae  alfowance  for  a  spirit  oramp<.d  by  a  turrow  fortune, 
wounded  by  in^^ratitiide,    and  irritated  by  the   maho:iiaiit   shafts  of 
envy,  didhiess  and  prodtgaoy,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  name  a  man  s6 
na^ectable  <ar  the  eictraordinary    powers  of  his     genius   and  the 
^tnefoiR^iialitiea  of  his  heart.: 

The  prad^minaat  exoellencies  of  his  mind  were  fertility  of  inven* 
lion,  vignrom  sense,  brilliant  fancy,  and  versatil^^  humour.  His 
anderstanding  was*  quick  and  penetrating;  his  imaorination  lively; 
his  memory  retentive  :  and,  his  humour  orii^inal.  In  the  course  of 
his  literat^  career  he  had  written  variously  an;l  much,  [lis  writings 
mtist  be  atlowed*  as  proofs  of  a  versatility,  as  wetl '  m  fecundity,  of 
talents,  ti<)t  (6  he  di-;puted,  and  pes-haps  seldom  or  never  exceedhed 
by  any  writer  in  the  same  period  of  years. 

'^  Inext«Mitawl  variety  of  science  and  erudition  he  has  been  surpaased 
by  Ikiany  *  but  he  «hew&  in  his  composiliona,  that  he  was  intimately 
ac<)iia(iit«d  witb'Oreek  and  Roman  iiterature^  and  had  stmdied  wi^ 
sflieoetis  jthe  vm'ioii($  branches  of  modtHrn  learning.  He  had  an  exten* 
siVe'k^vi4^dge;  nM  f^y  of  physic  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  in 
moral  and  pofiHcnl  ph^ilosoj^hy,  in  ancient  and  modi-rn  hi<(tory,  in 
th^iDws-dnd'it^fitufif^ns  ol  Europe,  and,  in  *tlie  constitution  and 
gdh^eritt^ettt  kifihis  own  coinitry. 

'-f 'Blit,^ 't<^*>'pri-n<n^l  !?oHj«rt  of  bis  deliberate  enquiry  was  the 
hiflrWi*  fch*ftf6teV  5  anrd/iii  hirl'tcrary  proj^ress  the  «•  presentation 
offlF^^aWd  m*nn%WwaR  his  principal  objed.  Man  he  surv''y«jd 
with  the.  most  accurate  observation.  His  uudei^tandins:  acute  and  vi- 
tfOtSttl^'W^wt^lt  fitted  for  diving- into  the  hamrfnmind;  fie  hadastnmg 
sftwa  ftfftrty»t-of|^riefy',  anda  nice  discernment,  b/th  of  iintural  and  mora 
App.  CRiT.Jliiv.  Vol.  0.  1814. 
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beaity  and  deformity.  His  homotir,  lively  and  Tersatile,  rouM 
paint  iu-tly  and  agreeably  in  bat  hesaiv  in  absurd  or  ludicrous  aspects. 
He  fiOisesscd  a  rapid  and  clear  conception,  tvhb  aa  animated  unaf- 
fected and  pracciul  alyle.  ^  •-    -      ^  .u 

'  With  much  Rimplicity,,he  has  much  punty,  aad,  u  at  the  same 
time,  both  Icrcible  and  copious.     His  o1  arrrations  on  hfe,  are  com- 
mouly  inst,  strong,  and  comprehensive;  and,   his  reasoning  gene- 
rally sound  and  conclusive.     His  perceptions  erf  beauty  and  deformity 
are  vivid  and  distinct,  his  feelings  ardent,  his  taste  correct,      Ra 
satire  is  prompt  and  natural,  yet  keen  and  manly.    His  humdur,  tbci 
lively  and  pungent,  is  not  perhaps  equal  in  slivngrthand  «fe«ic^to 
that  of  Ccngreve  and  Swift     In  chastity  and  elefauce  Tt  m  wfertor 
to  that  of  Addison,   but  equal  in  purity  and  mora!  tewlVncy  16  tMt 
of  his  contcmpcrary    Fi<kling.      It  fe  peigtiant,  spii^Mly,  van©- 
<rated,   and  founded  in  truth:   it  soeceasfully  exposes  hyp€fn.ty, 
unpropriety,  and  such  vicas  mh  are  objects -of  ridlcute.     To  traretbe 
latent  sources  of  human  actions,  and  to  develope  tbe  various  iocob- 
eiuities  of  conduct  aribingfrom  them,  was  the  favorite  lieot  of  hiir 
mind;  and,  in  describing  objects  of  this  kind,  whether  in  the  way  rf 
fabulous  narration,    or  drsimatic  coiupcMsitipn,   he  is  so  pecaliariy 
ha  tM>  ihat  as  a  natural  and  hnmourous  painter  of  life  and  manners, 
*  *{,  vkjltf  ted  the  highest  honour  on  the  place  of  his  nativity,    and 
iilustUei^^  considired  by  his  country  ambng  the  first  of  her  soa^ 
inlitcrary  j^j^^^tion.'  '  /      .  .    .      : 

•     To  oonclude^^uT|i|g  »  wiclence  ki  Italy,  SrooUet  ^ 
wJi^A    m  1771    lii»  Itxu^'^^^tion  ot  Hmaphrey  Clmk^rm^ 

Bramble,  >vhiu,sically  fretful  aA:!?^^^nihtoT^eM  hmnoiir- 
ouslv  representidhiB  own  failiugs.  "X,,  ,  .. 

tL  washis  last  publication.  A  HfeVlabour,  of  honour- 
able industry.  aj,d  of  maay  difficuItiesN^nd  'Wsappoint; 
S*nti,  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  He  j]fc»gered  tlironA 
Se  summer,  during  wluph  bis  strength,  gra>ally,  faded 
bim  ;  but  he  retained  bi*  Uvely  humour,  his  f«i5»™"^J"" 
his  composure  to  the  last.  He  died  on  the  Sls^ot  um- 
btr,  1771  in  the  5lst  year  of  his  age.  A  plajMi  mono- 
ment  is  erected  to  his  memory  by  bis  ^iseoBSolatlP  wwo", 
on  which  an  admirable  inscriptioD,  by  his  firiend  I^-  A™' 
Itroof ,  is  inodesUy  engravcb. 
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Art.   lU-^Charlemagne ;    ou  FEglise  d^livr^c;  Poeme  Bfuqae^ 

en  vingt  quatre  Chauts ;  par  Lucien  BonaparU*.  Meotbre  deFlnslir 
tut  de  France.  Tom  2.  Quarto.  Pp.  392,  419.  £0.  6s.  Long- 
man et  Co.  1814. 

'  This  splendid  poem  vre  shonldhaye  been  disposed  to  hail 
as .  the  finished  labour  of  a  Ciucitinatus— the  intellectaal 
recreation  of  a  vigorous  mind,  associating  with  an  active 
fancy,  to  cheer  the  Qalm  of  unaccustomed  retirement — 
but  the  author  has  iforjbidden  us.— In  his  dedication  to 
the  ,Pop#9   he  states,  that 

*  PQ.OV|I>B\CB»  uftetM/our  years  capiwitt^t  has  reconducted  him 
Jitithsjeetofki^hoimess.'* 

^m,  So  mueh  for  Italiaa  gratitude!  We. really  thought,  that 
M.  Lucien  Bonaparte  had  politicoUff  exiled  himself  to 
the  environs  of  Rome*-»that  doubts  of  his  personal  safety 
had  conducted  him  to  Malta;  and,  finally,  that  terror 
had  driven  him  to  seek  his  only  Asylum  in  this  Ooun^ 
try. 

When  it  was  asked,  in  writing,  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  youth, 

*  What  is  the  meaning  of  gratitude?*  he  replied,  with 
every  feftture  highly  animated-— Mt  is  tlie  remembrance  of 
the  heart*  We  leave  it  to  casuists  to  decide  on  the 
'  remembrances*  of  that  heart  which  could,  deliberately, 
record  to  posterity,  that  an  aliom^  the  brother  of  a  usur- 
per, had  sought  protection,  in  his  misfortunes^  from  the 
^lumanity  of  the  English  nation,  and,  that  they  loaded 
hjm>  with  captivity ! 

This  holy  dedication  proceeds  to  state-^-^  Pendant  ceft 
annfee*  d'epreuve* — during  these  years  of  probatUm—^l 
liave  completed  the  long  Poem,  which,  in  its   early  pro- 

gress^  you  condescended  to  dignity  with  your  appro^ 
a'tion.  It  dwells  on  the  precious  remembrancers,  con- 
tained in  hi»  holtness*8  letters,  which  simported  the  Cap*.- 
they  his  wife,  and  his  children,  in  their  Captivitif  ^ 

Thispoein  was  began  ten  years  ago  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome  ^sur  les  Monts  de  Tusculum'  whither  the 
royal  fagitit^o  had  retired.  It  %vas  continued  during  his 
residence  at  Malta  ;  and  was  concluded,  as '  fie  esnplKi^ 
tically  repeats,  during  his  captivity  in  England.  Tlie  po^ 
em  is  written  in  sweetly  harmonious  numbers,  elc£?antly 
adapted  by  the  author  to  his  subject ;  but  it  does  not 
boast  a  poet*b  fire.  It  is  coitipoied  of  twenty  tivo  can- 
tos; each  consisting  of,  from  forty  to  fifty^  ten  lined 
stansas;    and,  is  dated  May,  1814. 
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The  argument  recites,  that  in  the  eighth  century,  the 
emperors  of  Constantinople  were  reduced,  from  their 
soTcreiG^'nty  in  Italy,  to  the  limited  possession  of  some 
scattered  provinces  around  the  confines  of  the  present 
kini^lom  of  Naples.  The  result  of  this  revolution  ^-as, 
that  the  citizens  of  Rome,  cordially  appreciating  the 
blessings  they  enjoyed  under  the  paternal  solieitUfles 
-ef  a  soTcretgn  pontiff,  refused  to  acknoTviedg^  any 
other  supremacy.  The  Lombards,  however,  were  loud  in 
their  hereditary  claims,  derived  from  conquest,  and  these 
•they  resolTed  to  maintain.  In  this  'extremity.  Pope 
iiregoire  ill.  implored  the  aid  of  Chatles  31artel,  a 
royal  Duke  of  France,  whose  recent  victory  over  tbo 
Saracens  had  acquired  to  him  tlje  title  of  *  Saviour  of 
Christianity.*  The  operatTons  of  Charles  Martel  silenced 
the  ambition   of  Luitprand   the  Turkish  prince. 

But  Astolphe,  the  successor  of  Luitprnnd^  rencwctl 
his  pretensions,  and  actually  besieged  the  city  of  Rom*». 
Pope  Etienne  III.  thereupon,  sought  succour  from  Pe- 
pin, the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  then  king  of  France. 
Pepin  assembled  his  Parliament,  in  whose  voice,  he  de- 
clared war  against  the  Lombards.  In  this  contest,  Astolphi- 
was  w!)olly  defeated  ;  when,  the  temporal  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope  was,  unmolestedly,  established  on  the 
free  suflSrages  of  the  Roman  people,  guaranteed  by  tlie* 
<$rown  of  France. 

At  the  death  of  Astolphe,  the  Pope,  uniting  with  the 
klnff  of  France,  invested  Didior  with  the  crown  of  Lorn- 
baray,  in  the  presumption,  that  a  monarcii  of  their  oua 
tjreation,  would  willingly  repay  his  exaltation,  by  con- 
firming the  repose  of  the  Romish  Church.  Bu€,  at  the 
death  of  Pepin,  l3idier  openly  renewed  his  dormant  pre- 
ten  ions ;  and,  having  strengthened  his  power  by  an  alli- 
ance with  Constantin,  an  excommunicated  Greek  Prince, 
and  by  the  intermarriages  of  his  two  elder  daughters  with 
Jasillon,  due  de  Bavicre,  the  most  powerful  of  the  (Jer- 
man  potentates,  and,  with  Ezelin  due  de  Benevent  et  de 
^Sale^ne,  and  reigning  Prince  over  those  provinces  now 
composing  the  kingdom  of  Naples— his  next  policy  was 
to  close  the  passage  of  the  Alps  against  the  Pope's  zea- 
lous partisans  in  France,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
cross  those   mountains,  to  defend  the  holy  siege. 

To  effect  this  desideratum,  he  offered  his  third  daughter.  In 
marriage,  to  Charlemagne  the  elder  son  of  Pepin ;  and, 
that  Prince,  to  accept  the   alter,    repudiated    his    lawful 
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irife.  Pdpe  Adricn  denounced  the  vengeance*  of  the 
ehorch  against  this  scandal ;  but,  Charles  persisted ;  and 
publicly  espoused  the  Lombard  *Princess.  Didier,  now, 
-assured  of  the  neutrality  of  France,  advanced  his  forces 
ta  the  invasion  of  le  Duche  4%  Spolete.  At  this  epoch,  one 
year  after  the  marriage  of  Charlemagne,  the  action  of  thie 
narrative  commences. 

lu  the  construction  of  an  Epic  Poem,  onr  author  ob- 
serves, that  Homer,  and  all  hit  imitat9rs,  created  Gods 
distinguishable  either  for  all  the  virtues,  or  for  all  the  vices. 
This  variety  of  divinities  may  be  essential  to  the  embellish«- 
ment  df  Epic  composition;  but  the  heathen  mythology 
abounds  infancy  ;  whereas,  religion  can  only  be  pourtrayed 
witli  sublimity  of  thought  and  energy  of  expression.  The 
one  may  be  ti*rmed  the  beautiful  in  poetry — the  other 
must  be  dignified  as  the  sublime.  Allegory  may  ornament 
light  poetry;  but  to  elevate  the  mind,  >vc  must  impress  it 
with  the  grandeur  of  moral  truth. 

Pope  Clement,  in  a  letter  to  Voltaire,  observes — *  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  the  intervention  of  Gods,  of  angels, 
and  of  saints,  are  improper  to  give  life  to  our  poems, 
Let  Homer  celebrate  his  Mars,  his  Juno,  his  Vulcan, 
and  hit  Veniis  ;  but  the  rites  of  our  religion '  embrace 
awful  grandeur,  and  disdain  the  adventitious  aid  of  fri- 
volous embellishment.  The  marvellous,  notwithstanding^ 
is  inseparable  from  epic  composition.  The  poet  must 
be  inspired-— he  must  fed  a  divinity  within  him :  like 
the  prophets  of  old,  he  must  peruse  in  the  heavens  tho 
will  of  providence:  he  must  decipher  the  bonds  which 
contract  human  events  with  the  will  of  the  Almighty: 
the  whole  action  of  his  poem  must  breathe  an  air  of  the 
marvellous.  We  should  be  taught  to  feel  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God,  and  to  witness  the  obedience  of  his  crea- 
tures. From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  we  should  see 
the  impulse  of  superhuman  agency  directing  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  mankind;  and  we  should  behold  the  di* 
▼inif y,  as  he  is,  all  powerful,  all  n<erciful,  and  omnipresent.' 

With  this  les!jon,  the  religious  Lucien  aspires,  although 
not  successfully,  to  introduce  the  marvellous,  and  to 
give  grandeur  to  his  action  :  to  animate  his  descriptions 
mth   divins  lire  ;  and,  to  |*eject  the  fairy  legiuU)  as   ini- 


*  Bonaparte**  Pope  was  not  quite  to  rclij^iouslj  fcrvpuIoHS  with  rc^d  to 
tJle  ill-fatcU  Joicphias. 
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vnical  to  the  majesty  of  bis  labours.     He  compares    the 

poetry  of  Virgil,  Homer,  Daiue,  Tajiso,  Ariosto,  CorntfUJe, 
Kaciiie,  '.  oh:ure,  and  others ;  aiul,  alter  essaying^  a 
Taritry  of  uuuibers,  htr  ha*i  adopted  those,  which  to  hi* 
l^eiiius,  appear  besl  suited  to  haraiontse  the  grandeur  of 
his  subject. 

From  our  pof^t's  awfully  mo^nificeQt  picture  of  the  in- 
•latM  of  Hell,  yke  exiract  the  toilowiog  paniages. 

*  Chant  II.  Stan :  XX1\% 

'  L*intri&[nde  brigand,  qai  da  pays  Latin    ' 
^  Raya^ea  si  lon^  temp^  la  paisible  cootr^, 
Qae  la  voix  des  flatteors  fit  dt'seendre  de  Rhee,. 
L^assassjn  de  R^mua  §r^ii   f*r^  d^-Cato. 
Ce  ills  d'OIinipiai,  ce  mortel-  t«sineraire|. 

Qui  da  Di«u  de  tonnerra 
Osa  se   dire  i«su  da:i8  son  aveugle  oiT^nil^ 
Dont  le  vaillant  CUtus  •^prouva  la  furte, 
Et  qui  cou^Tir   dix  aas  tout  rodent  de  deuil, 
Scander  ytrse  des  pleura  tur.aa  ta^dong^ue  Ti«. 

.  .  rf'    -    '..-' 

*  Cest  en  vain  qa*il  domta  la  moitie  de  la  teirc : 
C'estvaiuement  quil  fut  le  premier  desguerrien; 
It  est  au  sombre  bords   avec  les  meurtriers,  ^ 

Tandisr  que  parmi  nous   ane  gloire  ^phc'uier^  * 

Eavironne'^  le  nom  de  ce  vainqueur  rameuL 

Ce   triumvir   heureux        , ""  *    ", 
Qui  'da  noble  Cfsar  demaotent  la  ^CTenieif^e,  * 
D^cima  sans  piti^  les  Romains  epurdus,    "' 
Octave  relisant  ses  listes  de  veftcceance, 
G^mit  avec  Antoine  aupr^s  de  I>piaAs. 

XXVI.    ; 

D'un  r^pe  de  trentes  ans  la  paix  et  I«  boohep*.  , 
El  les  bnilant  pinceaiix  de  Virgile  et  d'Hprace  ' 

I>*OcUTe  triumvir  ont  eflac^  la  trace; 
Mais  le  meurtre  jamais  n  ^chappe  au  ciel  vengcur. 
Plus  loin  Doinitius,  assassin  de  son  fr^re, 

Assassin  de  sa  m^re, 
Voit  tonjours  un  poignard.qm  n^nace  ses  flancs.     * 
S^a^ue  qai  loaa  le  meurtre  d'Agrippine«       ' 
Vil  orateor  du  crime,  et  flatteur  d^ti  tyians,    . 
Gprvnre  au  uilien  d*eux  la  nngtauce  divine. 
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XXVTI. 

*  Dans  la  troupe  maudite  on  voit  ces   homicides. 
Qui    de  If  ur  propre  saug  mtcoimaissaDt  la  voix, 
Et   cacharit  Iciirs   forfaits   i^ous   le  inanteau  des  loit 
ImniolfTifut  Iturs  fil<3  de  letirs  mains  parricides. 
Iciy  linioleou   e^t  pris  de   Manlius  ; 
Ici,  les  deux   Brutss, 

Laches  ambHieux,  h^ros  d'rnipasture..* • 

Qui  ,nial«:r<^  les .  clameurs  de  I'aireugle  uniTen, 
Les   pieojien  des  liens  sont  ceux  de  hi  nature; 
Et  celui   qui  Its  brise  appartient  aux  cnfers. 

XXVllI. 

Parmi  ces  assassins  que  ^ks  rois  sent  compt^s ! 

"L*Or^tuTl  d'tnt  iwin  \n  uToir  a  causi^tpus  lenrs  chines* 
Ciotaive   tt  .C  htl^^trir  enlassant  les  victimes» 
Fr^dfe'cmde  ievunt   ^es  bras  ensan^ilatit^Sy 
Athalie  ^gerg:«4tut  tous  ks  rois  de.sa  race. 
Par  leui*  rru«He  audace 

«Sur  un  .ts6«iS  incfrtaiti  crunitt  se  rafirenir: 
Quel  ^taity  maheuttux,  votie  espoir  ^pb^iu^re^ 
Pciisit  z-vous  a  Yos  kix  JMUunettre  Vavt* oir, 
Et  du  fond  des  tombeaux  r^gler  encore  la  terre ) 

.  '  XXIX. 

i  La  folle  ambition,  dans  ces  calculs  avides, 

%^        Foude   ces  grauds  projets  sur  des  sables  momants; 
Va   atoine   8uliit  pour  perdre  les   tyrans : 
Dq  sort  1«  nioins.prtvu   les  mourements   rapides 
Yienneiit  Itur  arracber  le  fruit  de  leurs  forfaits  ; 

Ou  bieii   si  le  succ^ 
Semble  les  couronner  d'une  g:loire  ^clatante, 
lis  trioniphe  un  jour  :  Mais  bientot  a  graq^  pas 
L'Cternit^   parait,  terrible,  oienacante, 
Et  plonge  leur  orgeuildans  la  nuit  du  tr^pas.' 

P«sitivelj;,  Mr.  Liicien  Bonaparte,  at  this  pii^sage,  !• 
no  flatterer.  He  disdains  to  cooceal  tlm.  t)iitb,  even 
though  the  avowal  may  cAa9<^::to^oiuHl''the  konorabU 
feelings  of  a  fuUen   brother.  •'    ..    t     .  -. 

The  Kx-ompcror,  ^ith  an  active  mind,  is  described  to 
be  a  great '  patron  of  thn  arts,  and  a*  pfofcutfS  reader. 
Should  this  poem  find  the  way  to  hfs  Elba,' library, 
with   what  emotiens  will  he  rc?ad  the*  abdve   extracts ! 

That  *  intrepid  brigand/Alex^drr  -the  Gi^cit/— the 
murderer  of  hib  friend  Clytua-^is  doomed  to    linger  in 
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iormentt  with  Cain :  be  is,  moreovery  execrated  at  the  ruth- 
less author  of  a  ten  years  mourning  throughout  the  eas* 
tern  world. 

What  a  prospect  for  the  murderer  of  the  Due  d*Enghein, 
the  poisoner  of  Jaffa,  the  humor  of  Moscow,  the  rava- 
^er  of  Italy,  aud  the  scourge  of  that  *  paisible  contree,* 
ill-fated  Switzerland  ! 

In  Tain,...says  our  poet....did  Alexander  conquer  half 
the  universe.... In  yaiu,  was  he  styled  the  first  of  war- 
riors :  he,  now,  mingles  with  murderers  in  the  infernal 
regions,  while  a  poor  ephemeral  glory,  in  tiiis  world, 
•carcely  glitters  round  the  yenal  memorials  of  his  proud 
achievements. 

Seneca  is  associated  in  a  groupe  with  the  two  Brutas. 
Senfca,  the  moralist  !  but  our  poet  believes  in  fTacitus, 
.who  represents  tliat  philosopher  to  have  been  the  base 
flatterer  of  tyrants,  and  the  abject  apologist  of  murder. 
Tyranny  is  the  offspring  of  ambition,  and  arabiton  is  the 
deadly  hate  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.  Yet  he  extols  the 
*  noble  C«sar,*  as  Virgil  does  the  *  jKus'^Encas  ;•  these^ 
however,  are  poetical  licences.  , 

We  find  hell  peopled  t^ith'  every  description  of  human 
monster ;  but,  at  ambition,  our  author  hurls  the  red-hot 
bolt  of  his  poetic  thunder. 

How  shall  we  account  for  these  opinions !  they  were 
written  by  Lucien  the  captive^  when  his  hroflier  rioted 
in  all  the  guilty  plenitude  of  arrogated  power ;  and» 
when   Europe   trembled  at  his  terrific  nod.      '/ 

Now,  considering  the  virtuoua  Lucien  Banaparte  kcver 
was  ambitious ;  never  a  republican  ;  never  a  notori* 
ous  plunderer;  his  wrath  against  this  particular  species 
of  crime,  it  a  most  natural  passion   in   an  honest  bosom. 

*  How  vsmty  assassins,*  says  he,  *  do  tve  find  among  the  Hi^ 
tones  of  Kings  ;  ambition  has  been  the  daring  motive  of  th«ir 
crimes  ;  but  ambition,  when  most  exalted,  stands  on  the  perils  of 
a  quicksand.  A  single  atom  has  strength  to  overthrow  atytaot; 
and,  from  events,  least  comprehensible  to  human  intettect,  a  fa* 
ted  whirlmiid  wrests  from  his  in? patent  grasp  the  whole  tcea-* 
kure  amassed  by  his  lafernal  machinations.  Success  ras^,  for  its 
hour,  throw  a  radiance  round  the  gloomy  brow  of  Tyre  tiny ;  hut» 
all  thi^  worldly  glory  fades,  like  an  exhausted  meteor,  when  eter- 
nity, chxd  in  terrible  array,  obscures  the  vanities  of  man  in  ever- 
Usiiii^  ui^ht.    Our  first  law,  is  the  law  of  nature ;   and  h«  whs 
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lircakt    Ibat  sacred    boud,     is     dt6|ined  to  the  torments   of  the 

Wc  pause. ..a/  least  to  rfcmfef....Tyliether  this  pious  rag-e 
ofigiiiat*::  ill  virtue,  or  in  iVateriial  hatred.  If  tfae  latter, 
liow  much  cause  had  the  captive  Luoien  to  rejoice  in 
liis  fettors  ! 

Thoj»e  reflections  are  torn  from  fis,  by  the  spirit  of 
our  author ;  but  Wc  will  resitrain  our  feelings  to  pursue 
his  poetic  labours. 

Most  probably,  Mr.  Lucien  has  taken  Dante  and  Mil- 
ton for  his  models,  in  the  construction  of  this  Cimto  ; 
not,  -we  presume,  Avith  a  raiiity  to  rival  their  transccn  - 
flaut  talents;  but,  with  praiseworthy  cmula^ton.  Of  this 
he  niay#be  assured,  hiii  Charlemagne  will  long  live  to 
he  valued  q,s  the  prodiutiou  of  an  accomplished  genius. 
His  best  intellectual  faculties  are  called  into  action  ;  and, 
although  his  labours  may  not,  critically,  c\cite  extraor- 
dinary wonder,  they  cannot  fail  to  irupress  the  reader^ 
t\'ith  a  conviction  of  his  classic  endow  mtnt*,  as  well  as 
his   poetic  taste. 

'.  Still,  in  our  mind,  this  work  is  move  the  offspring  of 
policy,  than  of  morality :  the  author  is  cither  a  bigot  or 
a  hypocrite;  perhuj>s,  boil).  II is  labours  finislied,  and 
t)(is.  U'O'*  ^^^^  remoYcHl  by  the  unroj^isting  abdication  of 
his  pusillanimous  brother,  we  liiul  Lucien  Bonaparte 
fluttering  his  wings  of  li'nerty,  which  speedily  wafted 
him  to  the  foot  of  the  pontifical  throne.  Jlis  deciiwation  was 
accepted  by  the  popi^,  who  rewarded  *  his  son  ^in  Jesus 
Christ,*  with  the  tide  of  a  Roman  Prince.  Mere,  we 
find  tlie  simple  *  membre  <le  riustitut  do  France*  play- 
ing a  higii  political  game;  and,  it  is  trnly  said  of  him, 
by  the  most  nervous  jnurnalist  of  our  day,  that  he  has 
hot  grown  into  good  graces  since  lu3  elevation.  It  was 
all^very  well  to  return  to  Italy,  and  li'vc  on  a  good 
estate  ;  aiid  even  to  go  to  the  pope's  court,  if  it  would 
have  been  thought  a  piece  of  iucivillty  to  do  otherwise  : 
neither,  may  it  ue,  altogether,  objectionable  to  liave  ac- 
cepted a  title  from  his  holiness,  ^vliicli  wau,  perhaps,  from 
the  same  cause,  not  well  to  be  avoldcil.  But,  to  be 
busy  in  communication  with  that  person,  to  dedicate  his 
poem  to  him,  in  terms  of  submisisivcnei^s,  twy  centuries  old, 
lo  make  diletanti  parties  with  such  creatures  us  Charks 
IV.  of  Spain,  and  the  prince  of  peace,  to  rend,  in  these 
parties,    verses   in   praise   of. their  govjtrnmewt,    when   he 

Apt.  Cbit.  Rev.  Vol.  VI.     19U:  3  Y 
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was  ambassader  at  Madrid— inTolye,  in  our  mhldfi,  fl# 
much  palpable  fece-making — so  much  Toluntary  fal9e«» 
bood  to  \k\%,  own  coitscieiice....80  much  bad. want  of  pride.... 
and  so  much  petty  reVenj^e  against  his  brother....tfa^t» 
unless  accounts  be  as  false  as  appearances,  be  nnst  lo^ite 
with  the  respectable,  all  the  effect  of  his  late  retired  life-; 
and,  instead^ of  an  independent  man  and  a  phHosophef, 
he  must  be  content  to  be  regarded  as  the  weakest  atiS 
paltriest  of  his  family. 

We  learn  that  the  translation  of  this  poem  into  Knjif- 
lish  rhyme/.has  been,  already,  undertaken  by  '*e  RrT. 
S.  Butler,  D.D ;  and  by  ibe  Rev.  T.  Hocjgsofi,  A.M. 
gentlemen,  well  qualified  to  the  task. 


Axr.  HI— ^D<r  PEtat  de  la  Frmce^  torn  la  Domination  de  Kmcfam 
Bonaparte.  Par  L.  A.  Pichon,  ancion  char^^  d'afj^ires  «t  <^Q«t|. 
gfeaeral  aux  Ktats-Unis,  et  ancien  Conieilier  dVtat,  H  ixktod^nt 
jjeneral  du  tr^sor  en  Westphafie.  1  torn.  Pp.  298.  Paria.  J.  €. 
Dentu.     1814. 

Trts  work  wis  published  at  Paris,  on  the '12th.  April, 
1814;  and,  is  one  of  the  many  bold  efKisions,  which  the 
dawning  liberty  of  the  press  in  that  capital^  gsrre  to  the 
Indulgence  of  public  curiosity.  .    /  • 

The  author,  in  his  own  persdn,  affords  to  us  a  glarftg 
instance  of  the  instability  of  humran  greatness,  «h»<  ciJ- 
tured  in  the  pernicious  hotbed  of  despotic  influcaee^/'.Ue 
is  announced  to  us,  divested  cf  those  digmtdes  with  which 
he  had  formerly  been  capriciously  investedv  o^d  v^e€ecme 
him,  on  his  return  to  Faris,  after  a  banishmeiit  iof- eight 
years  from  his  country,  his  family,  and  his  fortune,  a  ..*  / 

Inspired  with  the  independence  which  rcatbved  mdnardiy 
had  granted  to  the  avowal  of  indi^diud  ^tntoov  he  ijts 
down  to  describe  the  situation  of  bis  oountry'  tuiider:  the 
dominion  of  Bonnparte:  a  period,  which,  byfrestniiaiiigy 
had  almost  obliterated  the  faculty  of  Teflectaonj'ftnd^redaci&d 
a  polished  aiid  a  learned  nation,  to .  the^  degradi^mu  of 
insM'octive  human  beings !  .•: 

The  "volume  before  us  contains  a  detail  of  the -anlher^s 
services  under  the  Prince  of  Benevento^  in  vhidi  capaeity 
he  acquired  a  more  than  ordinary  fadlity  of  beeoottng^rac* 
quaiuted   with    the   aecxet  springs  by  wfa^  ifalu  state 
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jniochbie  bad.  been  accustomed  to  majke  its  terrific  move* 
joentSy  at  tlie  guidance  of  a  Machiavel.  The  cause  of  his 
disgrace  is  thus  avoweJ.  He  liad  the  iiuprudeiice  in  th^ 
,year  1803,.  while  residing  at  Washington  in  America,  to 
.i^xpr^s  his  undi5giii9ed  sentimenCs  on  the  short  peace  of 
Amiens;  and  Jeromq  Bonaparte  bc'n^  present,  hewasin- 
utautly  deuounciMl  by  him,  at  the  court  of  France,  and  tht» 
most  huiuiliiitmg  disgrace  followed' his  temerity. 

In  perusi;)g  this  work,    we    discover   how   Prance,    in 
iter  republican  efforts  to  attain  liberty,  pursued  a  delusive 

ClmntOfD,  which,  throughout  the  complicated  lyazes  of  civic 
or/ori),  condui^tod  h(*r  to  the  dreary  extremities  of  national 
anarchy.  In  the  vain  hope  of  well-digested  reform,  she 
consigned  her  too  credulous  sons  to  the  patemvd  embrace 
of  Bonaparte,  who,  with  a  demon's  grasp,  wrested  frongi 
them  all  \\\t  dearest  ^udfloost  StU>red  i  ights  of.bumni|ity. 

Thus,  for  a  period  of  five  and  twenty  yefirs,  has  this  de-^ 

voted  country,  abandoning  her  prosperity,  and  trampling^ 

.^pon.her  legitimate  constitution,  pursued  a  career  of  those 

.Ibloody  vicivsitudies,  whicji  are  inseparable  from  the  frenaic* 

;4>f  .revolution;  and  the  ynly. change  she  experienced  was,  a 

translation  from  one  system  of  tyranny  to  another  still  mot% 

diabolical.  . 

..'     ;S|)eaking  of  Bonaparte,  our  author  aays,  if  the  talismau 

'^iti  fjruih^  cowld  be  applied  to  the  heart  of  this  man,  the  Col- 

'^lowing  WQuld  be  bis  confession. 

'  I  became  a  principal  actor  on  the  political  theatre  of 
r  Frahf^e^  at  the  invitation  of  tlie  reigning  faction —tbefactioa 
-iof  Bairns — pre^emineut  in  venality?  and  monstrous  in  de«» 
d^ratioo«    .  v 

1*     ^<On  the  18th  Brumaire,  I  found  myself  seated  at  the  head 
->  «£  die  goveomment.    Here,  1  discovered  a  nature  dead  to 
>' every  feeltngiof  liumanity,  but  glowing  with  boundless  am- 
bition.   1  .was  a  aovice  in  the  art  of  governing,,  and  assu- 
Y>4!ia4ed  roand  my  persons,  men  pi  talent,  the  delegates  of 
'^•tbe  ttatioo^  the  representatives  of  every  party*    It  wasthe 
•^1  duty  .'of  these  people  to  have  guided  mjr  actions.     But,  what 
.basbeen  thu^reaDlt  irf  their  ten  years  council  ?     In  ray  down- 
•  lal^  wbo'aro^tke  ittost  violent  among  ipy  accusers  ?  Those^ 
:  wboiliMnn;g  my  power  have  been  dearest  to  my  ooniidence-^ 
those,  who  in  that  period,  filled  my  mind  with  the  most 
"  itariag  and  unnaturai  pro()90t&.,.those,  whp  4>laat^ftl  poison- 
V  4»cifii< seeds  in  tlie  eonstitution,  ia  tbedreiMiful  .vegetation,  of 
-  which,  1  am  now  nMide  solely  anaw)era<>lQ,  . 

^  :  .'  For  A0D  j^Wh  tho  constant  lykfixijii  of  tb^ji^  QQUVeillors 
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was-— the  French  people  to  be  happy  most  he  held  in  b<m-* 
diigc  ;  aiul  this  was  their  fofci'^n  policy.  All  fiitropv,  tliry 
"assured  me,  was  in  a  state  of  revolutionary  fermeiit ;  by  art- 
fully appearing;  the  soother  ol'  tl»eir  diKcuse,  I  was  allured 
to  prolun»;  their  suirerini^,  till  universal  anarchy  slionld  gWe 
uic  univtnsal  sovort  ij»'nty. 

*  Under  tlie  mask  of  opposins^  revolution,  the  RoyaIt«ts 
and  the  Revolutiiinists,  mutut.lly,  involved  me  in  pwpefual 
revolution  ;  and,  goaded  nie  to  acts  destructive  of  all  t^ooA 
order.  'I  heir  united  influence  lii;hte«l  up  a  general  tame  of 
Ues|;()tisin,  Mnqu<*ue  hi»ble  ns  destructive. 

'  By  the  constitutional  authoriiies  I  was  instructed,  tli«t 
'the  people  w\re  not  entitled  to  the  formality  of  a  coostitn- 
tional  government  Laws,  civil  and  criminal,  were  made 
at  the  caprice  of  the  great  law  officers,  the  crime  of  silk- 
ing tleni,  alone,  attached  to  me.  Commerce  and  public 
credit  were  objects  of  ridicule  with  my  financiers,  and,  those 
of  the  most  profound  tak nts,  tortured  Iftiiguaqe  into  on* 
heard  of  jiancgyric,  to  exult  my  virtues,  and  to  iminertalist 
my  glory ! 

*  My  smile  was  tlic '  consummation   devoutly  i<k  be  Triabed*,* 
and  these  baj^c  syeojihnnts  bicamc  colossal  in  fortune  and 
in  honorjj,  in  proponion  us  1  grew  a  monster  in  every  viuiety 
^  of  crimes  ! 

*  Yet,  am  1  told,  that  in  my  terrors,  I  acted  alone... .that 
I  had  no  accomplicos !' 

This  is  a  (!r(  ikUuI  ti  le  :  and,  as  we  fear,  na  fiction:  But 
whom  do* s  it  attack  ?  I'he  very  individuals,  alas  1  whom 
policy  lUili  attaches  to  tlie  restored  beose  of  Bourbon*. 

Tliis  is  a  ma;n(:  volijino,  that  lorcibly  uplifts  a  mystie  v*il 
with  patriotic  n?:  jrnmiin^ity.  1  am  Well  aware,  exciiiitns  tha^ 
auDkor,  f hat  mj  uuld  opinions  may  be  termed  tht^langtia^t 
of  .1  mad/ian.  Great  Ciod  !  what  would  be  tlie  just  eondii- 
sions  of  Europe  at  largt*,  if,  at  the  moment  of  onr  rmanei- 
pptioa  from  the  oppressitn  of  nusery  uapshilMeYl,  we  stiH 
*  contiaued  to  wear  t»;e  dc??^radini;'  badge  vf  shivery  ?  •  Sbrtfl 
we  fi'ur  to  diiclose  witli  iVeedom,  with  Imlependcncc,  and 
with  publicity,  the  inrtrnal  macliin'^.ry  of  onr  long  protraenHl 
slavery  ?  If,  indeed,  the  fall  ol*  tyranny  do  not  releasa 
uslirom  these  hum] hating  fears,  what  blessings  oan  bear^id 
to  await  us  >  .  If  wo  were  thus  abject,  could  we  dreani  of 
emancipation  ?  Could  we  fondly  conteropfiite  the  benignant 
charms  ol  an  organized  government  r  No !  the  balance  of 
pf>litical  power.. ..the  responsibility  of  uiinisters....thc  reprc-^ 
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tMntdtion  of  the  people... .the  public  weal....ALL....would  dwln^ 

die  to  a  shadow  !  ! ! 

The  coarse  of  this  work  includes  the  cbp.racter  of  Bona« 

parte.. ..the  cabinet  council. .. .the  ;:vc.  .■/;•: .^I'vvi  of  the  laws.... 

the  senate..-. the  .Ic^itjlative  body....t!ie  c  ! '.  Aiit  niinisters.... 

the  finance....the  police,  &c.  &c.  c.c.  and,  i«  short,  deve- 

lopg  the  whole  system  of  Bonapaita's  fj.r/ef  ni  leiit. 

FrivolouSy  unstable,  infatuated  people !  Marlman,  who 
in  the  paronyms  of  repnblican  fury,  GVcTti^rew  t}je  stttue  of 

Henri  iV.  to  place  a  Uonaparte  on  his ';(\'lrsial !  *  Notre 
bon  Henri,'  as  he  was  familiarly  caUed':;  uis  people.  Let 
as  consider  the  claims  of  that  innfvi'"-.i*i'<^>  :s  Prince  to  thct 
vnfmlini^  veneration  of  liis  tickle  co'iM/Vif.^n. 

Henri  IV.  says  the  President  iia«:i'«ilt,  was  the  best 
king  that  ever  gracetl  the  throne  ol'  r  i.:ace.  jie  was  her 
general  and  hea*  minister.  He  united  candour  wifh  policy, 
and  nobility  of  sentiment  with  siitiplicity  ot  nKmni  rs.  He 
>vas  a  prodigy  in  valonr,  and  a  cherub  in  h'i!;ni\nity..  His 
words  were  candour,  and  his  actions  goodii'-ijs.  lie  mo- 
delled the  public  finance  on  principles  tiie  wj^'aI  admirable. 
He  regtilatcd  his  police,  disciplined  his  ariiiii .. :  justice  sat 
pre-eminent  in  his  courts  of  Inw  :  he  gave  };w;ce  to  con- 
tending retigioas;  and  domestic  comfort  blessed  the  poor- 
est fire  side. 

These  were  his  icirtaes....his  failings  were,  a  love  of  play^ 
and  a  devotion  to  women  ;  but  let  the  severe  moralist  pon- 
der on  the  sentiments  of  this  royal  libertine. 

*  I  would  rather,'  said  he,  '  lose  ton  mistresses  thaii 
one  Sully.'  And,  at  a  time  when  c^ou fined  by  an  alarnani; 
illness,  hit  said  affectionately  to  his  illustrious  minister, 
\  My  frieiMl,  you  know  I  have  no  fear  to  die,  for  you  have 
#fteB  seen  me  brave  death  in  the  midst  of  contending  pe« 
rils  ;  but,  I  lament  to  quit  this  life,  without  having  testi- 
fied to  my  people,  hy  my  actions^  that  a  king  may  love  his 
subjects  as  dearly  as  if  they  Avcre  his  cliildren.  If  it  should 
please  Go<l  to  prolong  my  days,  my  great  ambition  will  be, 
to  enable  the  lowliest  ot  my  subjects  to  boil  Ids  pullet  for 
liis  Sunday's  dinner. 

Alexander  the  Great  knew  well  how  to  estimate  popula- 
^rity,  wlien  he  said  to  his  son,  upon  an  occasion — 

Yidcfi,  mi  ftlt,  t^uam  Icref  diicrinctt  pMUbulam  iiUer  et  ttatuAm  ^ 
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JLM.T.  Wj^HUioire  MUitaire  der  Frangais^  depilis  PhaABond  j^ 
qiiefl  et  compris  le  re^ne  de  liOub  XVI.  siiivie  4es  notipiis  Deccsaim 
aTintelli^ence  decette  Histoire-^d'un  pr^ci^sur  la  coDipo^itioD  dev 
arm^eii ;  le  mode  den  Levies  ;  le  temps  de  sei-vice ;  lYtiyUseinent 
de  la  solde  ;  la  desi§raation  des  diffeix'us  corps  ;  la  fonne  des  aranrs* 
offtnsives  tft  d^fettsives  aTaut  et  depuis  rinvention  de  poudre  ;  l<^ 
grades ;  les  peines  et  les  rerompeiisrjs  niilitaires— de  notices  raU 
aounees  sur  la  vie  et  le$  actions  des  prtncipaux  capitaines  ;  et  ter- 
min^e  par  ua  table  Chronologiqne  des  baltailles  meniorable^  e*  W<*a 
trait^s  de  paix  celebres  depuis  451  juf  qu>n  17^.  3  touis.  1^ 
610.  618.  644.    A  Paris.  Valade.  1813. 

We  are  greatl  j  surprised  to  find  a  work,  so  important  Im- 
its  object,  and  so  immediately  calculated  to  give  celebrity 
to  its  author,  annouuced  without  a  name.  Tt  is,  ireirertlie' 
less,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  military  men ;  am!,  th« 
nore  so  in  this  country,  since  a  long  and  disastrous  soc^^ 
cession  of  general  hostilities  has  taught  our  armies  to  kno%T, 
Ukd  to  value,  the  art  of  war. 

This  history  opens  previously  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  when  Gaul,  conquered  by  Julius  CsBar,  be- 
came tributary  to  the  Ramans,  and  wore  their  fcidgt*  for  a: 
duration  of  nearly  five  hundred  ye?u^.  This  rich  coutttii^ 
was,  however,  at  the  close  of  that  period,  arresff  rt  rrora 
their  sovereignty  by  three  German  nartiotts,  namely,  the 
Visigoths,  wiio  settled  in  the  south  ;  the  Burgundiaifs,  wild 
•ettled  in  the  east;  and  the  Francs,  who  settled 'iu' ^he 
Aorth.  •  *  \* 

This  vast  country,  subsequently  the  scen^  df  conthtttid 
Uoodshed,  at  length  submitted  to  the  «ttotigesi  potlner.  -  Tbb 
Francs  were  its  )>roud  conquerors  ?  and  ifwasgdVcrtcd 
by  their  laws.  From  Clovis  i6  Napoleon  le  Grand,  w^ 
trace,  in  this  work,  the  military  history  bf" a  coiiti try,  cele- 
brated for  its  conquests,  enriched  by  the  arts,  and  pre>emf- 
neni  in  the  political  scale  of  liiOropel       •••..*    »      i     i 

The  different  reigns  of  intermediate  k?ng$''d(re  ^veti  fa 
chronological  drder ;  and  the  art  of  walr  is''<^evelita)ed 
throughout  an  emulative  progress  to  improved  ciiWiiatWti^ 
f  in  tlie  various  battles  woti  and  lost  during  tWs  *vast  period. 
A  brief  biography  records  the  vftlour  of  iT»iny'ilftis(riodft 
heroes;  ajid,  in  short,  a  general  history  Ss  Coilipresi<ed 
If ithin  this  val\iablc  ihilit\jry  detail. '  '*    •  : 

.No  country  is  better  cafcnlated  thaA  Fritlce  to  afibrd 
materials  for  a  military  history.  Dttring  the  gavei^metit  ol 
%niipart«,  a  military  depot  was  or^fauizedin  Paris,  wliidi 
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held  comtDiinication  \¥ith  eVery  officer  commanding  on  ser^i 
Tice  ;  and)  to  thi8  <lepot,  the  latter  regularly  transmitted 
Memoirs,  including  tlic  topography  ef  their  march,  with 
iibservations  m\  all  surroundiiif^  positions,  an<l  these  wer^ 
regularly  recorded,  compared,  and  digested,  by  experienced 
officers  apj)ointcd  to  that  duty. 

Bonapafc'te   was,  unquestionably,   a  great  general.     Ha 
led  his  ar mie?  to  frequent  victory,  and  enriched  them  with 

Clunder.     To  his  aniiies,  therefore,  his  name  continues  to 
e  dear ;  and  wo  only  regret,  that  he  should  still  exist,  from 
principles  of  mistaken  honor,  to  cherish  an  attachment  fi^tal 
to  the  repose  of  France,  and  injurious  to  the  welfare  of 
-•11  Europe. 


HrSTRIONIC  SKETCHES. 


BetnMe  &  ^aliita^ 


.  TJiese.  gent)emQii,  we  understand^  to  have  been  contem^ 
pQriar,y, students  at  the  Jesuits  College;  and^  to  the  en^ 
iighteneU.  invtrux^jtlqns  of  that,  then,  pre-einiuent  academy^ 
ithey  3t^Ojd-^i^4ebtc(i  for  the  superiority  of  their  classical 
endowments.    .    • 

^  liV  their  riper  years,  whatever  else  the  wishes  of  their 
friends,  each  appears  to  have  been  devoted,  by  taste,  to 
lhe-a4^^inment,  .ancj^  byassi4uity,  to  the  perfection,  of  tlia 
drymatii;  art.  And  yet,.  natOre  has  very  .partially  assisted 
.tbeic  .anibitian,  Mr.,Kemble's  person  is j^ob][e.....M,  Tal- 
jHa'i*..ijj- almost  diraim^tive;  but  each  present^, ^,pH.  with  a 
^bu&t,   so.  truly  Roman,  tliat  it  might  serve  a  statuary  for 

Talma's  features  arc. rigidly  marked;    Vut  bt*  eyes  ajpa 

aOjiyjick,  and.  ho  piercing,  tliat  tbcy.  ciilTus^  .vai:icty, .  and 

*aj)pareqt  iJc\ibiUty,.tbr|iiMgbout  hi^  countenaike.     Kemble's 

'apimate4  feat4ircs  are  exclusively  adapted    lo    a   clcUnea- 

'tiyn  of    pll  ;tlic    loftier    passions   of   the    soul.     Talma'a 

voice  is  rich,  even  mellillupus,  yet  it  is  susceptible  of  all 

that  heroic  cliipax,  .>vhicb.  tho  poetry    of.  Voltaire    exacts 

from  the  declaimer.     Ivtjn^blc's  voice  is,    altogether,    un- 

.musical;  MUl,  U  is  so  lobeiUcfittQ  his  art,  t)iat  U  electrifies 

^i  ConolauuH,  and  s^liducs  in  C^to. 
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In  ihe  former  cliaracter,  we- never  beheld  Kemhlc.  It 
18  t''e  SPIRIT  of  the  proud,  inflexible,  hiiijerious,  hero  of 
Corioli  that  conimaiids  our  admiration. 

In  Cato,  we  see  all  the  milder  passions  of  Ihe  human 
heart  expressed  in  declamation,  exclui»ively,'  the  pirovkicc 
of  a  scliolar  and  a  {gentleman.  • 

Shnkespeiire,  in  his  poetry,  pursues  tcradation  c^feelina:  V 
and,  the  sublimity  of  his  pathos  is  exquisitely  shaded  bf 
delicacy  and  grace.  Voltaire,  on  tiie  contrary,  is  impe^ 
tuous  ;  his  delineations  of  the  human  mind  are  conceives! 
with  gigantic  vigour :  they  are  ii/lperative,  nerer  iaBiini-'' 
ating.  But,  in  one  essential  excellence,  the  genict!$  ofc 
these  two  great  actors  assimilates.  We  mean,  ia  wkat  is 
termed  the  bye-play  of  the  piece.      „  -  '* 

Talma,  released  from  tJie  fetters  of  his  a:athor,  is  eloqucoit 
in  silence.  lie  unfolds  his  natural  sensibility  \  he  freely 
displays  a  masterly  actpiaintance  with  the  fu  inn  test  aftue^. 
tions  of  tiic  heart.  To  substantiate  Keibhta's  perfection 
on  this  head,  we  will  merely  direct  t)ur  reader' »  attcatioir 
to  his  Cato,  when  the  approacliing .  bi«r,:.1iniwu«eed  W- 
muiUed  drums,  advances  with  the  dead  body  ofliis-son.  :  -• 

Here,  Mi\  Kemble  surpasses  all  expectatioH^  To  ius 
obedient  features,  ho  coir.uriinicatcs  the  sterner  i  virtue  «f 
the  Roman  father;  but  duriisg  the  solemn  pause' ef  the 
procession,  while  Staicism  ia  firmly  stamped  on  hie.  vxv 
pressive  countenance,  we  discover' the- inwKcd/ vw>rki»t* 
of  a  parent's  sorrows,  ilis  bosom  h«avcs  with-'rcprQlssexiy 
yet  violent  emotion.  E.very  st«ew  of  his  Wre  neek  s^v^l* 
almost  to  buriting....the  conflict  is  ac>'ohiz}iig^..:ifaeiis^im8rIif 
fiuftbcatcd  by  nature  ;  till,  at  lengUi,  the  R^nian  ipiutupbs  '^ 
and,  with  an  air  of  exultation,  turning :to  view  the tso we,' 
Cato  «xoiaims  :  ^  Thanks  to  tlie  gods,  my  boy  lias  •  doina: 
his  duty!'  ..  ^^^ /  .      -i;:   '      •♦     U 

Talmn,  however,  is  the  idol  of  the  rrfuch-»fit4w?e>  a&d, 
^e  have  seen  Kemble,  lately,  in  his  besi^  ciiNiraet«if»  at 
almost  emj>ty  benches.  The  French  fre's*ldrt<j:tbplF|fht, 
puerile,  aiid  fantastic,  in  all  their  pu«mis.'-»  What  s%r.l! 
we  say  of  the  English,  who  run  after  ^vepy  ttillhiq'^;!!) w- 
gavv,  with  as  iruich  eagerness,  as  Peter  Ii^Od&rr^teik  ar^ 
Sir  jJost»j»h   i^anks,   pursued  tlie  *  li/mperor  tA^M^mvco? 

Popin^ys....\vho,  lor  the  caprici(.nis  indulgfeiie<\ ;  of  -ua 
ephemeral  novelty,  with  their  eyes  wide  open,  .relrnqiiish 
#very  pretejirsion  to  truth,  taste,  judgment  or  feeling  I 
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Mr.  KEAN. 

Wc  speak  of  fhis  popular  performer  alone.     Fashion  ha^k . 

E laced  him  on  an^  e^inencei  (jtoia  which  he  is  taught  td 
»ok  down  on  his  contemporaries,  and  to  smile  con« 
temptuously  on  all  who  arroganUy  aspire  to  rival  his 
Bupre^nacy.  We  do  not  say  ^this,  in  dip  respect  to  Mr# 
Kean ;  it  Is'  not  his  fault :  let  hiin,  bowcTer^  remember 
tiiat'  he  who  is  Jsuddenljr  exacted  by  caprice^  may>  m 
suddenly,  fall,  even  beneath  his  own  leTeL 

That  Mr.'  Kean  possesses  ah  active,  untutored,  genius^ 
we  are  desirous  to  adnijtt..,but,  i¥e.deny»  that  be  possesses 
j\idgm^nt'io  model  its  cou];'$e.  His  great  forte  is  ori« 
finality  ;',  and,'   originaliCj^*  of   conception,   united   with 

frandeur  of  action,  are  powerful  theatrical  attributes* 
tut  to  what  objict  is  this  talent  directed  ?  To  new  rea-^ 
dings  of  Shakespear,  by  a  tery  ypung  man,  whose  life^ 
like  that  of  Silvester  .Daggerwuod,  has  .been  devoted, 
to  the  enaction  of  every  9pecie3  of  dramatic  mummery)| 
from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Harlequin,  in  a  petty  pro^ 
Yincial  theatre. 

Persons  accustomed  to  look  through  false  optics,  and^' 
Mattered  ill  their  delusion,  seldom  like  to  peep  into  th^ 
mirror  of  truth*  •  We -do  nst,  now,  hold  it  up,  ^  to  wound^ 
but  to  amend.* 

*'  Not  to  be  diffage  in   our   retrospect,  we  will  select 
Garriek  firom  4he  old  school,  and   enqiiire  what  were  his 

ieficioncies  in  the  reading  of  Sbakespear.    Dramatic  cri- 
es t«41  lis,  be  was  a  scholar,  a  wit,  a  gentleman  ;  and^ 
4o  pefcullarly  gifted  by  nature^  that  be  was,   equally^  ths 
Chaste  'i^presentative  of  tragedy  and  of  pomedy. 
".  May  we  not,  th'erefore,  presume  he  could  read  Shake- 
speare as  well  as  Mr.  Kenh  ? 

We  will  put  the  latter  to  the  test. 
We  well  remember  bein^  half  killed,  in  crowding  tp  ths 
Ihird  row  'of' the  pit,  on  Mr.  Kcan^s  debut  in  Hamlet  It 
was  ths  £r6t  time  we  had  seen  him,  and  the  impression*  at 
fiis  appearanee,  was'  indeed  unfavourable.  His  approach^ 
was  not  marked  with  ths  deep-toned  melancholy  of  the 
Danish  prince ;  but,  with  an  air  of  shrewd  suspicion,  wliich 
the  vivia  glances  of  his  inquisitive  eyes  proclaimed  to  bs 
ihe  ruling  action  of  his  mind.  But  this  novelty  was  soou 
lost  in  others  equally  abdui^d ;  till,  in  his  scene  with  Ophe- 
App.  Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  6,  1914.  4  Z 
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lia,  where  be  rudelt  desires  her  to  retife^fo  a  iblt^^H%%€ 
suddenly  arrested  fiis  Ininded  e^t ;  and,  in  a  Metod'  pa^V 
returned  to  kiss  the  lady's  band.    '  ''     *    ** 

It  is  not  easy  tojdeseribe.the  pealinff  apMaiifc/  flia%  at- 
most  without  c^Kng,  tbm^^dilkftflq^  h&a$^  '  It. 
n^w,  Yibr^tes  in  out  ed^rs^. '  "H^^^  "O^Wi^pf  ^  ' 'l"  ^^^ 
doorwewiB  admit;  ih»t fBe  tHatm^  Cbbdia  t«Mtea,  inl 
this  saene,  from  Ramleti  1^  ^IWa||ftf'i«ftld8lf^  ti  wSHk^ 
feelings  ;   bat  VsT  weAt  to/a^  tte  iRSWbfilioa  ^       ^ 


w1thTOoniii«.' 

m  therefdr^,'  im'mt  ^Saidi''fMk^il^eA 
cfrdently,  uitchiAidil.  We^wafywr^^'^ifi  , 
tfnd  aeconiplisbtnenis*  alXAMMr^  «jf  'o€r  1«A<«iit  \ 
hk  Hamlat^  for  Mr.  Kean's  j/l^eAliMMbis^ 
objects  of  oor  criticisin ;  bot  wa  will  sayr  that  aD  Ika 
Mbfime  soKlaqnies  in  HamKgt,,  fis^ains  tbtt^  foJkA^  dieeta* 
mation  of  a  s^-molar :  and,  that  a  prince  sbovild  iivmy^  bear 
tfteoatwan}]Uld>ti8ii^kn^|AiQ^^  ^ 

fKs  rcttsonabla  eaneocation,^  hioweyery  Wd 
araoiated^^artipaUri^  vtiiktigft^r^tmn^h^ , 

Mr.  Keiiiralbftda|(^«b0fiiX9fHllf^|kB#% 
irate  iaffglVby  tba  UU^M^0^9lMt  ^ffb  < 

Swwf  af  ratewtfi  *lit>  Ik^^tke^^dj^^^, 
ranftBa^ircv  » •<»--.;»... uj!\  .■;:*',  ',■.',  j  *  *^**.  '  u 
rjb  SldMr^flMuk  lf^;ha»  A  loar^  nati^4\£€%*1t{i^W 
lAkifitiesC:  Wi^mminn^  ^  peeiiliarly  ^UbCcjUfcfc  ^^fgnjl 
tatic^^  andUs  ay«6  aflos  brrctiRtiU^c.  tb^  A^caocr  pas#ii# 
oCbtliBao^tufe  ^a  best  imUed  to  U'i^  ta^t%.  Ulsl^yao- 
<»ri«y!  ia  «dtalmbfir^  biit;<.wheQ  Richard  k  4iM^4^fr4 
attf  %kM^appearaf ta^riAls  tl>e cioup  of  tbq  pl?Cy, J^  blsl^^to 
wJt  cijbradhr.^jtlte  bnlv^  JoftY,  and  dcsp*^iUc  tjfiw|ra 
Mat.te.'inaigQifipttft0e.r  Hr  JCean  has  no  akill  mJagS^ 
l^te^Iagb,  lIeli4o0^Jnn^  ihr  hai^Kictid  yn]i|ia^,^jK^^l|^ 
aoaAdiii^;  ^  ganenHtt^  .lio^c  iijimieil  OUieJlo,  ij^i^fit  haif 
bean  wrought  into  aifi^tclaii  by  perfidy  lio  ^lanji?^,  la 
OtUdftJ^  he"^V4ata  eireify  aUractiou*  t^iM^  tiiagiijiuijtiotiyi 
^itaf:  dii|riajti  hte  ^nuae  in  gr^adfiur^^^Tti'*  beiuviifj^ 
Pesdetnonk,  inU  of  Jl^  sex^s  »oftxii*s«,  yet  i^apiiUl^  of  for^ 
Uttoda^'  o0uUf  nevei*  i»aie;l jlkft  in  loTe  with  yuth  *  fctiit 
»uiasMrKean;  :  ,i^  -  -       ^' 
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^r  Fbiqlu,  }«e4>|)9SfiiQe»  «e<liuoiiEbut  bUaa.f<HU>)Arity  could 
ever  udnee  Mr.  Keaa  to  att«n)fit ;  bat,  »f  W9«®»  "«  ^»»ll 

««r ^few#9F<u^ .  ■^..-•.,-  .,._.  ,,>■.;..:.,.■;„• 

.We^^ve.^Ii).  uif^nfigyi^  .Ifit^ure^  ;th(ougb  whole  c«-. 
UHwisr^f -.t^  infiflffneaf,  Oat,  ;ift,th>s  icbwactor,  Mr? 
lMMc>Mwp9^.-bnnff;tf..  ...Ife^^Te  !fieiP,'b§att,tKia  to.  iiis 

viMtiV-.|pi|f.s)cl^,:9MM^  •  q,  M  if 

JLwke  M,  vM^peUutumj,  Mf.  K«ui*s  best WforiiiaaiBC^ 
!**•  *k**«'*fMi^?M«^»*^  |tVfM»tQ,J»>ltojrctW 

#;'i  !|i,    '•   7    ,lf|,B   lls,^    ••.#    J. .J    ,  '.'rx/jij.'v    rii't   »«    ;:..••    ;•> 
;i^l>*-  if/iUi.OI  :.««  »,ii(p-,-^^j^...ii;    i-    fr>.iirK,[:(  ;t,    :..■  .-^    :. 


>.    ! 


Bttt.  fatdqwiidaaayof  4iiia  «oaiidemlioD,  «•  wouMAo^^ 

ft''  maim^ii^  pHViimmtk  MtiAti'mpptmlmrim.  ;<he 


bHt( 


V^Mitr  ^T^'Oy^  tribMi»y«fceUA98;-  A  tfrin  raoiflA  fonfaedl 

tiMlr'IICiMJBMlIt,  4U<i'<|9e«''lfiiitbMintt  ^-i.-:  k>.'.  . 

1iM!liii^,'4«Mini«'4Mrtovtfa««  MeMi.   tldbeie«ild«UbMat 

ileraei^j  yM  fW  tf  'C»j^tt««tkf  ««dNty.    With  bet,  tb« 

4  ft  1     • 
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tit      Histribnie  9keteTike$0*>JSidd^m$  m^  ^Of^NMlP-^ 

ardour  of  a  vrife^s  ^mbntcei  iatnmvfbrr^  Unctt'  tve  have 
ever  witnessed  on  the  sta^e  ;  but  H  is  to  cltaBie— *tO'  yaicly 
fbe  divine  impulse  of  conjas^l  tenderuen,  pnedonumtinj^ 
in  every  fibte  of  ber  heait,  iind  glawingto-^vmy 
of  her  face,  timt  the  mofft'sentkuentalprivfo'iiniy 
admire— -applaud !       •'  .    "    ..-.....*.      ..,  - 

In  Isabella,  memory  8<r  clntj^  to^flie^ii&diw  trmxttf^hB 
of  Mrs^  giddonty  we  ulmost  shnmk-irmB  tbeiarolgenoe  of 
a  hope,  that  the  character  tKSuH  be  revivMi'3Mithaify-pre-> 
tension  to  success;  Y6t-:-4t  has  beeti  revivaiinit  way  tiiai 
must  als<v  leave* its  ind^liUe  linpressiM^.  '  '-:j  •  •       i 

MissO^Neiirsanpciriorityls  confhiMl  tivtfi^o  ■cUids^Thai^ 
in  whteh  sheiiAe^lsto  im(Sl6fepm1t6c4iiDa»ferThe^foyi'finrai 
his'tmnatttral  paternal grairdfethefir^Hoawflib  I'^vioKta^c- 
iure  she  exhibits  of' «Hitehtaf<"wo/thh.;. And;  tVat,  m-wliiAi 
^he  fully  recSD^ires  'Bifdii,  wfrim^^fnitlifffredtyfof.  ftdrjoy, 
she  for^etS|  for  th^  moiBent^thatiShc  Uasfa^siieoMliiisliaHL 

But,  in  hi^r  addiness  to  theijring^  #liar^^Mm'^8id<[>m*wai 
accustoAied'td  piiraiyfto^s-irti^re^he  /snmaed  imstHftUft^ 
and  dimnved  <h^  Visidn-of  ^ber  |sg<!^DisliffiMidi«no8i  MisB 
O'Neill  v^strtfin^*hep:{tosi#M>wHfemith»if  ttfttiiiflfi'Iiiii^ 
and,  by  not  presumiTig^,  charmeiL  1  iti  ^  'i;  i-  jii:   hr*i     i 

I^aWHay 'h<aw«i^r^:is  nbt^^ali  or4ilia»yiwomafi;<^*Vf  edtan 
to  Mrs.  Beverlf  >.  4iLiid,  in^  so  domg^ 'iwellniiimMce  oae.^ 
two^ prefatory  bhservation^io  rt'.n.innMyHi  ';»> /♦:  o*:::-.:-!    n 

Thel^e  ti^ecertaia  delustovodn  AefStmirAftf^jiopeM- 
iive  tntbeir  'ma^y'tbat  laoto*  tJadg9i»eMii'yMUl%'fMr  «tka 
*  evenid^/to  thoiripotentiiiii«miicejn'0|tkas  d0icd|itiai|^  vaa 
tile  liafdy  TAazl^^otVMis^  Fat r«tt.  .  itiMwiiflisiMi^le  ^  -gut 

out  forgetting  that  her  ladyship  waavaiiOBsre.*/  toaiic 
:bf>a^ty;  )tiSt1»ati»plimtod^  fimttmfa«Ottvity^'Bit^  Ole'fld^ions 
t^f  hMit^tofi^-  t'Hiir  ^9»ai|ief«lM«ikabHeli»t^:«adMaoeoin^ 
smile,  thrl^  ftu'ibtif^if^verthlb  |$i«li|taytMiai^iwiias»rc)p'. 
'  l^ant  attmaem^ts :hai4ibcoh<4a)n<U  to  '^^n  gaih^aVptttwUi 
the'  cnrlLte^t^^dniUing^horrtttint 'JDebofid^aiiiM  d»g^>''taid 
dn&wi!)|'^^^UeMsi£bri4;ttffl^^i«M^l^»il<^Mite^  7t^  Iwke 
up.' 

When  Mrs.  Dickons,  iirthe^Beggar'a  Opera,  electrifies 
her  audjenoe  with  a  brilliant  display  of  contending  scienoe 
and  W^titiioA/  t^^  i^^'ili^  ^m\M  ballad  ^ihsOL  'O^y  des- 
tined for  a  jailor's  diuighter.  And,  when  Mrs.  Siddooi 
'  '^iv6'hemik»id'!^4h^'eharadteir  of  -  the  u^lassij^iiitif g;S  Mf^^  Be-r 
terif,'  shtt^tovarkibly  ch^t^  us  of  every  6flUr^  at  (iritieitih^. 
But^  Who  is  tJ^  Mrd/  Bfitttly  6t  Miss  O'N^U  ,S^h 
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ttie  exemplfitjr  Tftfe.  di^vn  by.  the  author ;  And,  nature  Jin 
pMtdmKlf  eimehftd  Mias  O^Netll  with  tfilenU  for  the  Ae]U 
^Bterrepre^entatKBi.  Iler  v^ice,  in  it9  tower  tones,  is  as 
«fceariind  distinet  ;i»  tliat  of.Mrfr.^^SlddQlh^ ;  hut  it  k  defi- 
cu^itia  that  iadT's  depth  and  :bottiulle9»  eapacity.  Hap- 
pily, the  latter  endowment  is  not  essentiiil  to  Mrs.  Beverly* 

^  'MiBBO^ieHlVoQunteQanceMbaautifttl;  and;  aU3peptibla 
iijiily  of  the  paisifuia  of  teve  and  crrief— butj  then,  Mrs. 
Dc^erly'H  attrtottons-are  wboHy  tndepead^t- of  the  fire  of 
Afrfi.^Kddoxis'a.eye;  the  graadeur  of  her  disdaia,  or  Um 

heart-rending  Tariationaof  her  AUth^nritative  featores.  We 
Seal  €hat  MTS.-^Stddoos  trrannisad  -over  our  paseions.  Yet^ 
ave  ar^  oontant  to  widEsjt  Miss  O^Neiil  to  ateal  our  hearts*  * 

ViTKeyflfrald  Ungeiv  wiih  eofhnata^tei,  oi^reTery-seenaof 
Hhisplay.,*  At  ^sojMinltigyMterbeiiiiM  a  female  obaract^ 
^viopa  by:alltbe.so£laBaUiiceineQt»raf  ber  seiv  :  A  youq^p 
Amtiyi  aM .  illr»fiitedi  wjfe).  bred.  19  'acootnplifthnieht^  luir- 
-Hiired^  in  affliMi£e,-ajld  fj^niiliaif:  with  all itb^etegaiioies  of 
,fiffi/<lNilM!!ff-divested  of  thep|kgeuitii0st)l«di$tiAotio]i,  aod 

eliA  is^-ar  luuiDilityr'pcapoctioaisdato.  hcPritll^a  ;fertiiBe8. 
;  Proad^  only^  ia  her  finjily^ooted  4)^(aQbtnwt  ta  a  desperate 

husband,  riie  clothes  her  lovely  eounieuaaoe  in  ymiles  ;.aad, 
^mvlh.  j^rsmsi^oMriTa^iA^,'  adwoatea thot^Metedbaibaa Vs 
Manaewikh;i)ii{^QndecLsisl»ro-'  the  hweetaess  of -her  Toiee^ 

the  elegance  of  her  inanners,  ^udthe  easedible  of  ba^ludy- 

}iks:a|ipearaaoe  :'aaa,  ^*ito  .thenariv:es^  ^lioit«^h>ia  roaptlrate 
'^tlie  fliosyt  ffhstidi9iis.;Tbat,  mrhen ,  a  ehatf^»Md  t^iale,.  refined 
<\i«dginei^f  noA  H«M|Rik$ite^.aeii^lity^  oombiae, -mth  these 
f^iHfiiev  ^'dboinpltaliiiient^,    ta-  slalnp  unvaryiag    exedlence 

4hra^ghoililh6^:.acd«ons  strugg^cm,  admttliikHi  yields  to 

»pe9fect>woiider^' '.  .5  

^': .  li«ss^O'NeHI>tfff^onaaf«  boandlefia^  mdiier  grief  is 
^sllal4cnd'by:tdMraa9dBoblihhtspriM^  from  the  h^t,  and 
•'f^ve-,  lio<  iVia^Mtonealiag  dttatLof  doviestto  wieei  a  lao* 
t^lneutary Teaiitj^ never  before flofordbly  acknewledged.  All 
LtcpdyMigec&nir^i;are  h()arlf^rendin&^;  Her  hyst^urie  laugh^ 
^.had  faflr  ahTO0ifcteg  c<loirbl^n4>  adbnit  Of  no  dascr^ptioii. 

■    !/  vBmS.  DAVISON  AND 'miss  WAL^TKIN- 

^.  •.•>?•■■'■  -:'  -  .    ■  /    "      '   .-•.  ;.  .     ■  .      • 

/y>lrfi''Datt«u>n^^whcn'Mts^.Dun6an,  made  her  debut^m 
.•  4}ie  JUmdoB  baardsrA^-'(^^<4Aeat  very'ttnfa¥eiM:dl)]e  to  )ier 
^  M«l|>retJHi#ii»9B.  fi^  iihai'fiftef  iot^yiui|l.#carpeljr  m^rkod 
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4ioB  saTe  ite  own.    Wl»ea  Hm  public  fQ^oymnEl  ^NfS^i^P^q^ 
Jfiss  DuQCBtt,  tiberefore,  y^^M  a  Tj^egaOyiiiiprfe^  -'^vrkL 

W^  doBojt  pF<»pq«eip  ^tUtcfaaay  Teyj,a«ffi^^ 
4o  this  lady^B  performance  ;  bu^  l^^ct.  M^  :4f  HS^t  j^  .fl^^ 
jvst^tp  tbe  taleirts  sba^  iiiKi^ei^^kjfi^^,,jp^^ 

Jiave  aat,  with  great  pleasure,  to  ^ft^Jj^y^i^^j^ 
toaliar  to  Miss  Farren;  and,  in  ^thers^  peciUiar  to  jKUa. 
'.Jordan :  aad,  although  she  4aaB .  not  readh  the  merits  mt 
•icithery  «be«Ter  eommands  aUentioni  and  insures  applause* 
We  know  net  why»,4i^  ti»t<JBnjgffl!jt|^ynot,  always,  place 
this  lady -to  advantage.  We  have  seen  her,  howeYer,  in 
J:^itialiar4]^fv^^>  £W«;l!Mi\k^  h^r  elciucFt    ..;      -  ^ : 

In  this  chanu^f ,:  199  Broi'ps»e  ,ta  i^|pQa)i  of  Miss  \V<^Jstf  ia* 
iiie.4t'|predjte;iilJsia9't|i|ie^M^.vany  il3|>uUiJite}  ^o  ^  Ui;>tv  btf^itc  n 

stein  hq0  :}Qnfv,|i»s^iiM4i'>tiaily  rarEWJiount  on  .ih^^  Dublfjf 
•atap^anii.iW'^llfiWSci^xjIftilJcdtJiyial  acliiiiraUoH  h|!te.:  Bat| 
mke  baa ih9<^  dji^pgjmted ■  Wc  $aw  h^  .  tmi^t  m  X^^ii 
Ii•rd3f^^»all4 ^n^iii^  b^  caiiiiteDfiiu^  biiii^^  adaptcj  it 
Itragcdy  than  to  comedy.     Slie  wiuit^  .^'oh^  .^Mh^^  <  ^W?^ 

aehraa40iafiltf|;.»-  ,:.  ;*.  r  to  iavn  vi  *  »ii  titi  K^d  feuli!&£b 
vIt«ff»ra**Mt.  tJi^  tlpftj^^ 
terixed  i^^m^4iff9f?ea|raa|jrf^ 

sioamliiielfe « w.  iMf  itfeMU«,i?ybiMd^ 

her  iiftteit]ii>oist^rQiHi^i^99dj[:^.$^u^ 

alawd%  ^  p«if^«4«l»M»>^pmfi^ 


Are  displayed  in  studied  dttHudi^^s^^lif^  gnce. 

When  dressed  for  conones^^^i^  ^%^  %A>eared  ^  «1« 

Tantage,  but  we  canliot  tei  ilamfled  witS^4itifieial  allnre- 

aeotimentia  Mseribing  wlipt  jsha  waaj4|:,  te  tgv 

mask,  ake.  ^Ud  iMi4rt  eTifioortbats  fli^tteriiif.  ^|g 
^igfa^  ^^btiiM^inraUfi  £bmr^ 
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MfeS  Hafdt^S  1B&:  ^  We  peir  ihVk  f titJqtie  witfT  nilactanee, 
as  we  tUDK  HCm  Walsteiir  vrill  always  be  a  respeetabte' 
atttjreaSy  provided  fdi^  do  irot  atiempC  to  dfimb  to^  hi^h.  She  - 

^atiilarteliertrltiisMc^ty.^  [      " 

-  "We  canttot  close  thiii  artietej  withotit  nottein^  Mm.  Da- 
iri^oh'sr  '3'tiliaiia.  '  TJHistonf  aitd  lierself  are  worthy  ^a^-* 
^fliei- ni  tbti  Hdbey  Moon. 

'  ■. ^ .         ,  ^  '  •  '  '  '  * 

YOUNG  AND  RAE. 

"•   ■     .        •••,■•«•• 

As  we  name  ffaese  gentlemen  more  in  ihtf  wa^  sf  respe<$t^ 
tiiari  df  criticism,  our  remarks  '^ill  be  brief. 

.Aft*  Y<^e  'imd  Mr.  Rae  closed  tbew  jUTentle  studies 
With  the  Sr&-earned.repiH;atibii  of  scholars.  Indeed,  sa^ 
lib^l  were  tibet^elittitfro  atlalnmeiits;  either  might  have^* 
konouriAlfJ  a9^^btured'ft-^ndid&te^~fo)rlame^nd  fortune^. 
tit'i^]^V>f,oiib]ttafiied  professions!  B^,  taste  diri^ted  tbtir 
^iews*1£i6^^  enx^  less' eminently  clafi8ed>>  although^  eer*- 
taii^,  nt/(  less  arduiluV.      '       ' 

^'  If K  Wbvaigi  by^^  ateffdjr:  p^nH  of  dfamalte  kurefc,^  haft 
Ibir^  been'k*  riiiIii{|*faTidrit^-'mtt^  In 

Casaius,  he  is  tl|ia  noble  rital  of  Kemble^s  BirlEtds— ^each, 
ba^^tadet^  thebfKM^iBei^^  iuMlPjUstle^al«i«stp{itMiihe 
scaled '¥etw^en ihe^ffery andthe Bhildsep|i|» Roman,  j 
^  Mr.  Bad<S§  b^en  fir  les^  forSbnate  f  yet  eqiialtyeiMla^ 
this.'  tSS^kenfiuL  %ead!nift^wte  permitted' iifdaimo^ 
Oii^^^ma^i  in&,nA  Jlanitetrhid  Ollletl6.  his- Jsffiei', 
his  I^anleo^ '  deaerridry  exdted^  teneirld  li^^tAm  j»  a  <fei* 
4%li&d-aiiidicttike.  Botliis  mid'Md  iM  w^tt  rteen-inthe 
iMeMHe'bfcjMsphei'e/'^IiM ; it'Waii»  a4ren«itioiiel|,  oclipsea. 
A'€6%£f  l&pi^red  T-t^'ttte  madn^^rs^  Sailed  tMs  new  himi^ 
^arv;  and,  in  Ih^-lMfal^oC  Oleil^lmterqu^ 


......lis  U<^  I-J'.Mf.^^J^ff^^'^r^'^^^      .   .:./    .,     ^... 

MPhtrs,  {lie  hopea^  of -l^r  1^  ai^tttaUy^ « bfoomed  01^ 
llMAi^^^^tK  Itttfe  Soiiirtbaf'  Had  <fl^8t««A  tbem !  ^  ^ 
^  4Ve'ilo^|oilj^1>ehoId  him  m  tho^clttuvtot^rs  which  artf 
l^cl&fialt^to  hfs  tAlotfi^lt  '  Tie  niArtHg^¥«r  ifo  longer  appear^ 
a^li(irie^a\#4mn ;  -andf^t^  Br^dMlivbd:  ti^ %  the  Victiiir  ^ 
popular  iafataatiyp. 
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Let  it,  howeyer,  be  remembered,  tbat  every  libeml  and 
candid  critic  will  persist  to  uiitintain,  Ihat  Mr.  Rae  po^- 
seaaes  pure  taste,  sound  judgmeut,  and  correct  delirery, 
ornamented  by  a  good  person,  appropriate  action,  and  ji^- 
tiemanly  deportment.  With  these  advantaf^es,  he  is  gilted, 
for  the  personation  of  Romeo;  in  which  character,  he  itf 
unrivalled  by  his  compeers,  even  though  he  do  not,  with, 
coldly  tnechanical  catcukttion,  ^meamre  nut  his  gv'avt* 
like  any  city  undertaker. 


Art.  VI.— Ltf«*ri  fiwn  Atbtcn  to  a  Friend  on  the  CotOmeMtr 
vntteA  in  the  yeara,  1810,  181 13  1812,  181a.  2  Vok.  I2m^ 
Pp.  284.'  260.  O'ale,  Curtis,  and  Fenner.  1814. 

This  is  German  literature  in  a  foreign  dress.  Oilr  maftor, 
daring  a  residence  of  upwards  of  four  yeara  in  this  country, 
iftaintained  a  regulair  correspondence  with  a  friend  on  the 
Continent ;  and  having,  evetitually,  d[c(^uired  ohr  langttage. 
he  was  inducidd  to  translate  and  publish  hi^  let  Jers—^ef  has 
done  sro,  in  a  Way  very  creditable  to  himself  and  pleasing  iff 
his  readers.,  .   *     , 

'  An  Englishman  loves  to  learn  the  opinions  of  an  enlight^ 
ened  stranger  on  the  constitution,  commerce,  manufactures, 
taste,  manners,  and  other  leading  features  of  the  British 
Rational  character.  Notwithstanding  our  author**  reflections 
have  not  the  profound  depth  of  a  statesman,  nor  the  hawk^ 
eyed,  perspieuity  of  a  politician,  they  abontfd  in  good 
sense,  good  humor,  and  good  manners.  ' 

'  The  natural  bent  of  his  mind  is  sentimental.  He  has 
not  a  little  plit  ns  in  mind  of  Karamsin  the  Russian  tflivel- 
ler.  lie  is,  however,  less  insipid  in  his  sentiment ;  a!i(f 
We  pursue  him  throughout  the  various  nor^cSties  vHiich 
arrest  his  attention,  and  give  impetus  to  his  feelinga^  in  a 
Very  extensive  tour  of  Great  Britain. 

a  Arriving  at  Harwich,  he  exclaims,  now  I  breathe  tttit 
land  of  freedom,  though  wiih  an  oppreaaed  heat.  ^  It  is  tme, 
I  escaped  the- ignominious  bonds  under  wkioli 'my  unfor- 
tunate country  lingers ;  my  eye  no  more  beholds  the  shock- 
ing instances  of  insult  from  which  even  the  softer  sex  find 
4o  safeguard  ;  yet,  I  am  far  from  those  regions  where  my 
aportive  fancy  retraces  all  the  charms  of  a  happy  childltbo^ ;! 
to  from  those  sports  in  which  my  eye  dwelt  with  delight .' 
and,  far  frdm  those  objects  that  were  dearest  to  wf  heart* 
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,  .Vsi^  bMiii^Bang,  wbicli.li08ii|l4MMr  of  gWHiM  •efttt- 
bility^.m  fldltery^  froMiiihe  p^  of  fi  foreigner,  wbofdiici*- 
t^teft  biwstlfy  \\\  tliQ  piidfli  ^  hU  dpfloiastic  priv|UuMi«»  th»l 
i»^  Miath^  i^ppy  .^id  Q^'.  fir^4Pin:  y#t>  *«  b^  $lPttDg  » 
jijeople,  wjjy»«*  l4^^HiiiS«^  pMjf^iVWrs,  drw»  biulding^  ;  ^vvifi 
vbjpct,  A»,  short,.  x^J^vf.  Qe  j>ff cedley  iioiirey«r,  ^  tiwr 
in^troDdilis,,  making  pufi^te  ,4e9i64ri^tlQjA9  oa  1h«  roa4»  and 
e4^b«itfi4p?  bi»  j[^Ui^r.ii«rfAti«4^  ^it^  ^eM^iw^tte  wimb 
and  giowiog  imagery.  Ilia  ai»Ba«ioi^l,yi%it0  OT^  to  LiMuio*^ 
Xiverpool,  Chester^  JBdinbiirgliy  Bath/ Oxford,  York,  tto 

romaaljic  iak^  of  J^ViAiU«iHfi^ 

Travels  without  love  aceutfi,  would  be  like  Ihie  m^ehani* 
i^al  Qiavem^to.  of  a«  autonwioii^,  K^  jms  our  amlibli 
Oermaii.< .itbe  folU^iag  /Aoi^'  af  ai^ntWul  Hr#«lA  gvMa  Ifar 
leeljngs  of  atioliker  Warter>     v      y.-; 


.  ^^'jMmt  was  not  nii»iakMi:  .'a  ^M)«ibto.-<%or4  fittii  -ioud       but, 

cottdjpjjtQp^ViJij^J5»v<:^i|f  tp-^i^^         .      •        ... 

Wriib  9orqQW,  froijBL  ^{  ,£ntiifk  J  sbsjl  Oiot  jjiy^^  JtUat  naj^e  to  Jiilia^ 
li^r  inother, '*hcr  annafiUi  ifistejr^  wtdi  wHom  Thave  lived/  tor  wee.Vs, 
4m  terms  of  the  most  cautivafing  ipt^uQ^cy,  aad  enjoyed  houiy  aivd 
^s^r^fifis  itrit  l^dofii  fall%A^oB/!(A  r  '    '  '     "    •    '-      ' 

-'*^^et*V  E«Wi*/k^'i<)u»teof  lay  -^  ^     . 

»^»Jl>tf  vjr^  flof u  jJ^^etrif  ?*^-T#aid4  tpthVHFeXf  4!iidat«rdr^  f^^^-*' 
li9»^^hie)*^1M'tMl.fMI»(^.  •  «:^*-     ''''-'-^^ '•.'•■*>-/   •  •    •    -v--.'" 

>^'f«uU;|r<^iacgapr4air  fafereinsll  ^^tttai^  i^^  -  .^ 
^ifiibe  hiwi(ii»rtbu»uty^>l^  ^wtel^y  v#i<t  with  a  t9e«|ilQ«9>v^e^ 
*  Jfthey  beiiotsad.*      ,f^'^.>:;«4''\i  v.v  v   *     - 

/.«  $|fa^r^^^'|p^yfing  .W^  ;  ajjjd  sat^.silpnt-^r^r'pcrused  it  \  and 
miifeil — r^^^it  pjliiid.  ti^e  ;^  ai^d,  -rti^t,  raisiuiig  ,up  her  beautiful 
eyc^tjfshe  ^iiledr^bttt,  she.  5»i^ 


■^™r 


.  ,>atfeW<Jjp,^crtt,iS^    a^nio.  1Pp,.«. ;  ]l|itter.  i846. 

We1pvi\vit''^ea^  doies^  iUih^raliif;- 
nor,  can  ;iVe  ever  smile  at  th^t^^H^vi^tiirf  Jhii^om*^  hfim^w 
floWliigj  idiich  i^poyy^si^  ti^e  Aicwi  ^a^ictiog  of  \a1J, 
hitj^au  ioJ[lri)aiiies,;to  b^a^iil^  itfilt ^aa^cittiai 

Pjmloipime^         '    ,;.'         /.    ■   v.,"    •       . 
Our  m^^tj^$^! nyy^^       w  mp  $^4^  M*  JSUauto^ 
Afi^-  Cait-  Rkv.    tot:  6,  1814;    4  A 
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-  fttfi^rotfrneftOfr'  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  be  mm  also  tiieionfientnr 
<ff  others.  Me  seems  to  have  kept  a  GaUerj  for  buCboBs, 
and  to  have  a  set  of  names  always  at  hand,  a  kind  «f  infa- 
mous list  or  black  kalendar,  from  %rhi€h,  as  caprice  moveil 
him,  he  selected  objects,  to  fill  up  vaeant  niehee,  lor  th^ 
amusenoeDt  of  the  gapinf^  croud. 

This  i!V  ork — Geatle  Reader !— is  a  panorama  of  fashion  ; 
and  the  inquisitive,  without  the  aid  of  prophetic  vision,  may 
ooeaato&allyreoofi^iise  their  relatives  and  friends  dressed  up 
by  ridicole,  ami  msbioaed  by  the  Sionoa  Bsdlamado,  Cice- 
rone extraordinav7  to  our  raree-show. 

The  editor  tells  ns^  that  these  pages  weirethc  produetioti 

'Of  bis  late  lamented  brother;  and  tlilthe,  as  liSiLeeutOF,  be^- 

oame  entrusted  with  several  Uterarjmann^ripts,  overwhieii 

he  was  authorised  to  exercise  a  discreiibndry  iirower^  eil^ier 

(to  use  the  words  of  the  will)  by  puUisliipg,  or  «»uppresa^iiig 

.tliem  5  or,  by  giving  to  the  world  such  part,  oah\  ashe  tni^lit 

deem  ^vortliy  its  acct^ptance.     His  preface  contains  a  short 

inemoir  of  the  deceased,  in  which  we.  read  the 'folio  win  j 

passages.      *  I   oome,  now^    to  speak  4lf  his   dispiiskion, 

whioh  1  will  not  deny,  was  of  a.  very  unequal   character; 

and,    wherein     foibles   and  eccentricities   bore    a  divided 

1^  ws^y  with  the  more  valuable  qualities  *     Jb^Qr,   1  ddnot  tbial 

lie  had  any  propensities,  that-  could  justly  be    i6alled  Vfi" 

cious.      His    predoa)inant  failing  wos  'UO    UA conquerable 

,tirndency  to   be   diseompoRed  by  those  triAilvg  vexatms, 

which,  as  Johnson  somewhere  remarks,  often* made  up-tiit 

sum  of  a  man's  misery;   and,  as  his  distresses  wore^priaci- 

-pally  of  lus  own  creation,   so  were  his  enjoyments  ;  for,  in 

liim,    more  than  in  any  one  I  cTer  knew^-  wais  cscmpHti^ 

the  justice  of  these  lines  of  Goldsmith  : 

*  Still  to  ourselves  in  etary  place  cpnsigu\3, 

*  Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find;*    ' 

^  iThe  origini^Iity  of  this  work  is  not  left  to  ^ii5(ju§^ioq.  'tte 
plot  is  avowed  to  be  taken  from  lloracc,  in  )v)iofle .sa'tir^  we 
Jind  many  parallel  passages.  The  author  refers  .to  tJje  famoj^ 
dialogue  between  the  Poet  and  Damasippus,  whcrc|n  >bie 
Stoical  maxim,  ^^  That  all  mf.n  are  ac7;,Vaixv  ^^io",  is 
treated  with  much  exquisite  humour,  Its  aIhi^\on  io  uiqt 
dern  mariners  is  very  apposite.  ,, 

*  What,  thought  I,  is  the  whole  sum  of  rao3<jra  ibamiers 
and  fashions,  but  a  tissue  of  mad  pranks,  that  jli'ave*  ob- 
tained a  currency  in  the  world,  merelj^,  oy  keeping  one 
another  in  couutenanee.    Princes,  Peers^^apd . Commpa- 
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tirty   throngli;  all  tkeir  Tariau9  denotniiiatrotlSy  haT6  their  * 
lixeri,    occasionally 9  dasb'd    vi'\i\\    iosanity^  as,   Anibkioii^«. 
love,    luxury,   bigotry^   pride,    faciion,    or  avarioe,   hav^- 
tbeiir  difiWent  asceiidancies.' 

Tbus  contemplattve^  his  reTerie  lulls  our  autbor  tosleep^. 
mLWkA  bis  waking  tboui^hts  areeinbo.iied,  by  Fancy,  into  the 
Pageant  of  a  Vieion,  which  be  deaiguatea  as    '  The  Mas* 

^^i;ER\f>£   of  MoORFfEtDs/ 

.  Jlaima^nes  himself  to  be  surrouaded  by  a  jirrotesque  as- 
sembly of  tall  and  short,  plump  and  letra,  old  and  young^^ 
decked  in  the  various  tiuas  of  the  rainbow.     Sceptres  and' 
tloineheoDa,  crook-s  and  maces,  coronets  and  coitt,  cock*d  • 
liata  and; tnrbans ;  aend  scarfs,  robes,  wigs,  stars,  ribbons.  ^ 

«im1  j^old  cliains,  dance  around  him  in  motley  confosion 

The  Portrait  of  the  tienius  of  Caprice,  otkerwise  the  Signoi*. 
9edlamadas  is  well  drawn. 

^  Ileseeraed  to  be  in  his  proper  person,  a  little  Zig-zagf. 
ligure! about  four  ieet  four. inches  hig^,sarmottTited  by  a 
party-ootonrcd   cap,   at   least  half  the  height  of  the  body»> 
pn  which.. it  stood*      On  the  top  of  this  cap  was  planted 4 
pfaime  of  feather:^,  apparently  borrowed  from  all  the  birds, 
of  the  aic ;  while  half  the  beasts  of  ^the   Aeld  seemed  Ut . 
haiire  olubbM  together  their  tails  .as  an  ornament  for  bis 
backt      Ad^l  to  this,  that  a  robe  of  rich  and  most  extraor^ 
dinary.  patcb-wortc,  about  whish  lie  wore  a  girdle  of  hay, 
lUflfeost  smothered   his    diminutive    body,   and  hardly  left 
j^oom  for  the  exhibition  of  a  sallow  countenance,  with  4 
hooked  nose  and  chin,  and  a  pair  of  red  eyes.     This  fan- ', 
tasticBl  taut  ^niembk  was    elevated  on  a  pair  of  stilts, 
about  a  yard  high,  which  he  managed  with  singular  dex- 
terity,   without  tlvs  aid  of  hands,     in  his  right  hand  he 
held   an   engine  of  a  curious  construction,  being  a   wand 
of  considerable  length,  from  which  were  siis{>ended  a  va- 
ri«ty  of   bladders,    connected  with  it  by  an  equal. number 
of  leathern  tubes.* 

' '  The  DiaMe  Botteux  of  Le  Sage  is  not  more  richly  charac- 
terised, than  this  humorous  Scarairouch,  who  assures  the 
SSIefepcr,  that  tl)e  mental  disorders  ol  vice  or  folly  are  only 
rescued,  by  their  prevalaucy,  from  the  a*<sumption  of  their 
proper  names  ;  for  which  reason,  alone,  they  are  enabled  to 
keep  themselves  without  the  walls  of  BedUni. 

Of  my  l40rd  B — ^,  it  is  said,  by  the  .Signer  Bedlamado 
....*  the  Turkish  Pilgrim  is  a  young  Nobleman,  and  one  of 
the  yenw  irritahiU^  who  has  shewn  his  rosentnlent  in  this 
manner  against  tbc  poor 'mimics,  because  they  attempted  to 
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%t%  tttt  their  addfesft  against  one,  wMch  h«  \»kA  jiit  b^eii  4^ 
liTitiiilf  t»  a  privftto  circle,  in  anotb«r  ptu't  of  the  grdiiBcl, 
with  flie  freatest upplansie.  'But,  between  oiirsrtTcs-  — cod- 
tinucs  the  Signor-— I  do  not  Ihiftk,  that  ot>e  is  much  better 
than  tb<  other :  for  the  sueeeds  of  the  Turkish  Pilgrim  is» 
at  kailt,  as  tnuch  owing  to  the  partiality  of  his  friends,  as  to 
th«  Sirtriliatc  itierk  of  his  addrc^ash.  Aad,  f  effnnot  li^  ns- 
fretting  that  no  better  candidate  had  <ofl^0d  hinHieif^  so  9» 
to  put  an  eird  to  th^  cx>nK^  betir^^n  hhtt  and  the  liifniid^. 
BVC,  the  fcct  is,  that  at^cording  ti^thc  law  of  the  9(asqii«radlc<> 
no  poH  of  twferior  exc^Ue^ct  can  ke  ddbnUted ;' whiles  on 
tie  eofitrarj,  no  persons  ttro  looro  Worthy  of  a  phice  in  lt» 
thaa  ihe^e  itnuHteteri  in,  v^sa,  in  whiob  thb  «ity  abouado 
All  who  hate  scanned  the  poetic  lays  of  tl|e  seie^tifio 
Traviiler  ia  Oreecfe  ;  and  all  who  faavis  f»a4  .the  Claast<& 
translation  of  Lucretius,  will  decide  on  Ihe/M^ice'andii6e<«t 
rttMy  of  thiicritiqae.  -        •.     ..i 

A  Seoteh  Minstr^ — Mr.  Waltc;!?  S..,.;^^.a|i{ienr9  is^ilio 
eharaeter  of  a  bag-pipe  player.  His  sonfs  am  de^eriberft^ 
be  the  most  childish  that  were  «Yer  heard,  and  the  tu^es 
flsita  oMfashioTied.  He  is  noted  moreo^r,  for^hf^  A&ina 
gwby  and  the  afiected  singUhHIy  of  his  obm)lete  st^sdoa. 

This  may  be  criticism ;  btit  Wi^lHsatn^e  wt^^^tllA  l^tlifr 
pen  well  dipped  in  gall.  A  g^u|)  of  sefctBif^i*s^lPej|#i^^ 
yperiodietti  UbeUt,^  under  the  vaiions  dendtfitdi^oBa '^lilF 
Kegisters,  Examiaers,  (^tateamen,  OhronlcieK,'  aiid 'Uiil^-'' 
pendent  Whigs.  They  dance  rdond  a  large 'C^oidr^Oi  i^ 
nitlag a  toathsome  effluvia.  -^  -*     *''^ 

.  Sir  Franeis  B is  in  th<>  rhamcteref  GWy  FrWfcei^ 

fViH  of  pi-ojects  for  blowing  np  all  the  jnils  in'  tfie  kfi^tUilbi 
bei^iDAing  With  the  T6wer ;  as  \re)l  es  i;sr  nDietaittorphosini^ 
the  Parliam<^t)t  Hoitse  into  a  Senate  te  be  eaileS  Fandseipo^ 
niom.    He  is  d«scrib<Kl  as  a  poor  bewihiertd  Boronet,  who 

hfoi  devoted  all  his  life  to  dangeitrtis  prcyjActa \X}tt9^  ^i/tHf 

had  laTished  more  thaa  biilf  his  fortune,  at  difi^,teilt  tMes,  w 
contenfthig  a  seat  in  Pariiamont,  for  the  fiiem  pij^ostj^  6t^ 
biltiglng  those  projects  forward.  <  •"* 

We  TniiStlefeve  to  fuH;tcftttr,  the  t^retoptttcirt  of  fhe  ftt 
iDwiag  Persoaage.  A'solenm  dirge  fa  ckaonted  by  two  fc-4 
Bftalw  Charaeti^s. 

Tlien  is  my  Julia  dead  ami  g^ne  ?  * 

I  ne^cr  siiaH  know  h^r  eqeal  iiere  ; 
Wo^p.on,  my  acliing  oyes,  wrep  om  ; 

AFectioa'8  tribute  i«  a  t«*r  ? 
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'  Ob,  -  die  was  alllievt  leoidd  desire, 
M'hat  pity  ebe  was  dooitiM  to  die  ; 
But  cease  my  strains,  in  sighs  expire. 
The  meed  of  soirow  is  a  sigh  !* 

Tbis  tribute  to  departed  worth  is,  thus,  oxplained. 

*  Tlieee  female  Mesks-are  ladies  of  ifuality,  who,  being  wkhotit 
^bildrea,  hav^  out  of  pure  spite  to  their  husband,  lavished  all 
their  affeciion  on  the  canine  species.  They  arp,  accordinglv,  ne- 
▼er  without  a  larg?  family  of  puga,  poodles,  lap-dogs,  spaniels,  and 
.  Italian  grey-hounds,  who  are  not  only  broui^ht  up  in  the  most  luxu- 
rious rnanner,  but  have  as  much  expense  bestowed  on  their  Educa-. 
^6n,  as  if  they  were  capable  of  deriving  any  benef5j  from  it.— 
irhu|ft,  iher  ftre  never  without  their  nurses,  governesses,  servants, 
tfnd  att^n(rants  of  every  description ;  and  are,  tnoreovcr,  provided 
^Hh  cthiagefl  for  their  use,  wheneHrer  they  afaew  a  desire  of  taking 
the  Mr.  After 'thi»  aceewH,  yo«  wiU  tfot  be  auq»rised  to  learn, 
that  the  lines  yon  have  just  heard,  are  an  affectionate  tribstr  to  ifatf 
^ftueftr  of  a  |nig»*bitch»  and  a  aaperb  monumeRl  is  to  be  vaiscd  t> 
h(cr«iepMyryV 

^  "Wormwood  I— Wormwood  !---Wormwood  ! 

Ulr^  K^v.«.,«  is.ilresaed  upajs  Cardinal  Wolaey,  who  fol* 
low^.with  aa  a&ectcd  gait,  an  cffij^y  of  Shakespeare  tricked 
out  fantastically.  He  would  have  been— -continues  our  au- 
thor— ^  actor  of  unquestionable  excellence,  were  it  not  for 
certain  whimsical  afiectatlons^  which  neither  habit  nor  incli* 
nation  will^  now,  allow  him  to  lay  aside  j  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  exhibits  himself,  as  you  now  scft,  at  our  aunual 
muster. 

We  bare  always  considered  this  great  actor's  personation 
iff  CardiUal  Wolscy,  to  be  a  aort  of  resurrection  of  that 
jfroud  Prelate. 

MonkL.. appears  a  pale  figure  in  a  winding  slicet, 

wearing.  ^.  co\y1  on  liia  head  ;  and  is  intended  to  represent 
the  ghost  of  a  Monk.  His  brain  is  supposed  to  he  turned 
by  an  imagination  full  of  spectres,  apparitions,  haunted  caa- 
ilea,  and  clanking  ebaius. 

Sir  Richard  P represents  a  Pythagorean  Philoso- 

pber,  with  ft  new  folio  pumicntion  under  one  arm,  and  a 
Dunc^  of  Cauliflower  under  the  other.  We  arc  told,  he  diets 
on  vegetables,  lest  he  might  devour  some  of  his  deceased 
friends  in  their  new  shapes  ;  having  formerly,  as  he  protests, 
feasted  on  a  favorite  lady,  under  the  disi^nise  of  a  fillet  of 
Veal  !  To  this  is  added,  ent?rnui7i(^reiuairkaon  bankrujU^ 
cy--  how  unmanly  ! 
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.Mr.  li 4 .tbn  schoolfliAstcr,  is  caricatui^d  as  a  La- 

pntaii  Philosopher,  an  amiable  reward  for  hU  PhilauthroptG 

labours  ! 

Sir  V G in  arrayed  in  the  para}Ttiernalia  of  ap 

tnqu'uiitor  GeneraL  This  mask,  now  a  Judg^,  liadfomec- 
ly-— says  our  author-* -been  a  preat  Lavr  Officer,  in  which 
capacity Jie  hunted  down  more  siaie^iibelk-rs  than  a»y  twen- 
ty who  had  preceded  hiin*  Wi^  business  is  to  celebrate  ati 
.  nu-to-daf^,  a  ndto  bum,  ki  effijf  y,  most  of  the  persons  whoiti 
we  have  represented  as  playmf^  th^  parti^  of  s<?aTen§crs  at 
the  cauldron.  To  this  cereniO)iy5  a  variety  of  men  in  o^v 
arc  cai^erly  hastening,  they  having  snttered  at  niaBj  Uu^c#, 
from  libels  and  lampoons  ;  and  haying  failed  in  their, at- 
tempts to  recover  damages,  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Jury,  tliey  were  about  to  gratify  their  revenge  iu  the  enJ9j^^ 
meat  of  this  imaginary  puui&bmeat  of  their  authors.     • 

Let  us  paiisc— *- 

The  Editor  lias  told  us  in  his  preface,  tha;(  it  inigbV|i«r- 
haps,  be  required  of  him  to  furnish  the  readeir  wkb  bome 
index  to  the  portraits,  or  rather  outliues,  of  the  work«  .But 
he  cmifesses  himself  not  to  be  in  the  secret.  Yet  adds — 
wliat  he  has  been  nHc  ixi  diBCover  arc  so  obrimiaf;  that  they 
.need  uo  solution.  The  remainder  ha  leases  t^o  m^fentiiiy  a](d 
to  coascienco. 

Now,  we  do  not  aspire  to  iKGENuiTT,.fop  we  cannot  unra- 
vel the  following  mysterious  characters  ;  we  aie,  thcref^re^ 
doomed  to  lejive  them  to  conscience. 

•     A  groujie  of  Masqucradors,  composed  of  light  hcaMfd 
Coiuutos,  are  thus  described. 

*  One  of  tliew,  in  particular,  I  obsepred  resigtiia^  fiitt  bef(«r  baJf 
(who,  by  the  bye,  y\i\h  respect  to  gi;^.,  was  a  pi^lfy  ^od  huK} 
.vitb  as  murh  c(4nplai>;ai;ce  ag  if  ha  had  been  eutrfAting  some  par- 
ti cubr  favor  from  the  Slatdy  Mask,  to  vtbpm  be  presented  Iwr; 
9nd  who,  as  my  coitipai)io:i  toid  me  in  a  half  whimper,  was  a  ptrsoa- 
a^e  ol  fi;T.*at  disliDctiuii.  lie,  inoreovfti*,  a^^^ured  irit*,  that  thi^sifh 
ruckold  ot*  a  husbaud,  v»ljo  was  a  Peer  of  the  realm,  coiisittered 
hinoiseh'  highly  liouot  fd  l*y  the  dixtiixction  thus  enjoyed  by  bis  C*«- 
8ort,  x\ho,  if)  ht'v  tnni,  uas  rather  raised,  than  degraJt^,  iu  the 
fashiouabk  world,  by  this  piece  of  gnllanlry.  Bat  this  can  otilf 
be,  said  I  iiiterruptini^  dim,  brcause  the  present  rrtflnitneuts,  an 
the  \itei  isf  hi^h  iile,  reud«T  a  reciprorit}' of  c«nni?anct,  if  itut  iA 
-  optn  countenance,  uhaolutdy  nt  ci-ss^ary  to  keep  tip  thtir  F.wi*-ly  ; 
i»bi<:h,as  it  orjojiualcs  in  what  is  ralltd  fashion,  must  bf  suppoitd 
even  by  its  exr-tsses.  Accordingly,  we  cannot  be  SurpiisfHJ,  that 
the  *  hanc  veniam  petimusfjitt  dantitsipie  %^iclsm)C  of  Horjce, 
should  hhve  bccniocilii.  rule  and  standard  pf  fashioaaWeniorate,' 
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•  We  fidmit,  that  the  mntual  accommodation  of  *  gire  and 
ftrke^  as  haid  down  hy  Horace,  is  a  grcjit  promoter  of  |i;ooS 
telIowshi[);  but,  we  will  not  think  so  meanly  of  our  Nobility 
as  to'  suppose,  fwr  a  moment,  that  the  preceding^  Masks  aro 
oilier  than  inm^^iiiafy  Puppets,  crc.tted  lor  tlie  ex]>re!J!i 
purpose  of  g^^ivii^-  a  hcightiMied  colourinn^  to  the  author's  sa- 
tire: Human  nature,  in  its  nsnai  attribute-^ — thank  (Jod  U- 
is  nntso  bas^ev- 

We  wiH  not  par«)\ie  this  subject  ;  hor,  ii^deed,  would  we 
have  fi^oiie-so  far,  if  ive  did  not  think  it  our  duty,  in  confir-' 
liiatioii  crftfie  se\erity  of  our  irttroduetory  remarks,  to  un- 
mask th^  Maskers,  whose  portrati^*exhibit  the  warm  glow  of 
talent  Marouina;' the  elnaro  'seuro  depths  of  dnrk  maU<i;nity. 
.  Satii^  !s,  at  all  tihiesi,  a  dangerous  wetipon  ii\  Unskilful 
hands---Lopt  {Vt'wantO'ri  otfetice  ;  r.rtd,  whx»n  •  provoked  by 
iDanly  rctort,'it  i^^lj  tooaftfen,  merdleSs  itf  rcten*^*.  On  the 
publication  of  thjs  Posthumous  Phi  Hippie,  we  bave  merely 
to'4>bseF^e,  thatv^"' otiij*  opftniriii^  the  liiditorhas  Hatt^rcHl  hid 
vanity  at  the  iulAiHient  risk  of  bis  diseretioi»-^--8ftpienti  vef- 
bum  sat!  '  '' 


!Aet,  VniI-^J?r/i/»a:ioffjpo]itiqnes  snrquelqucs  ecritsdu  jonr,  et  snr 
les  intertts  cie  tous    Its   Francais.       Par    M.    de   CliateaUbriand. 
'    Odavo:     Pp.  144.  (is.  Paris,  Le   Nomiant;    Loudrcs,   finthoud 
'  <el  Wlwfatley.  1S14,       '         / 

Tim  ^^tleman  stnnds  .politically  coudpi(:^0iis    before 

the  public,  for  clearness  of'  cotieeptiou^  profundity  of 
Xv^d^^incuit^  and  vigotiL*  of  expix^ss^on^  in-  bis  patj'iotic 
writin^^s. .  Tins  pa4upblct,  in -particular,  has  been  eulogised 
ill  our  hous€H  of  Parliament,  ami  columns  of  our  daily 
joumnW  li?ivc  tjcuiod  with  louij,  and  with  continued,  ex- 
fvacis.  Uis  <i;"reat  political  opponent,  in  France,  is  M. 
t'..ni(>t,  a  !$ti«nch  rc^iablican,  a  skill'uT  logician,  and  au. 
UMdvunicd  jM'(;cL\inicr  of  hijs  infectious  ]»rinciplcs.  And, 
although*  *^V,  4e  Chateaubnand  professes  to  have  been  urged 
to  ths»  |:ii!/llCvUiou  uf  this  uork,  by  .  the  various  pohtical 
'pa!nplili.t.s  vy'uich  ciouded  thiougu  the  press,  on  Um  res- 
tpration  of.  thi'.  iipuibous,  still,  we  bolicvc  liis  benevolent 
qntuloU»,  h  uiore  immediately  applied  to  the  baiu^fulpoisQU 
U^uin^' IVoiu  >1.  Oaruot's  pen.  .     ,, 

'  NoitN  .rv.as  lo  r*vec  !4oi a  leg  ecritgpoliliqiias.  qui  out. para  depui« 
qji'.I.yr.o    muis  :      rej^cjidru.  aux    objeclimiS  diva.st;>j  coatiliet  Us 
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opinions,  rappeler  lea  Francais  a  lean  intei^ ;  c^est  k  fnt  ^flt 
nous,  nons,  sommes  propose  dans  res  reflexions.  L*altean^bnoai« 
nous  ce  but  ?~nous  serions  trop  faeureux.* 


Notiiing  can  be  more  fairly  constructed  than  the 
ofM.  Chateaubriand's  arguments.    He  lays  down  a 
in  law. 

A  man  has  been  eoodemned  so  aufler  de«ith  by  a  criminal 
court:  his  judges  are  a  delegated  autboritfy  aoe«rding 
to  the  established  constitution  of  his  cw^try ;  not  an 
anthmty  emanating  from  tlie  caprice  of  revolution*  The 
culprit  has  deserved  his  fate  ;  his  offences .  w«r»  heinons. 
But;  then,  he  had  a  brother ;  and  bis  brother  aeklwr  ctaM, 
•r  would,  divest  himself  of  ibe  foelings  of  nalure.  Hcaoe^ 
vre  are  to  presume,  thai  an  iroiatttable  hatred  wiH  be 
cherished  by  the  suryiTing  broither  against  the  jud^e.  The 
blood  of  the  deceased  flows  in  a  crimson  channel  <ha(t  Mst, 
for  ever,  separate  tliet»e  two  persons. 

Again,...a  judge,  as  in  the  preeedtag  cas^  comdHam 
a  man  to  suffer  deatli,  but  this  man  was  not  guUtf  ct  thi 
crime  for  which  he  was  arraigned.  The  judge,  however, 
from  mistaken  principles,  condemns  the  innocent  man  at 
the  bar,  and  be  suffers  death.  Now,  if  such  man  shooM 
have  a  brother,  it  will  be  atill  leas  pussiUoi  tlian  in  An 
former  case,  tliat  any  communloatioo  should  ev«r  be  thonght 
of  between  him  and  the  judge. 

To  be  more  explicit....one  roan  Has  sentenced  anodier  omoi 
to  die.    He  who  was  condemneil  is  innocent.    He^  who 
so  oondemned  himr  was  not  his  rightful  judge.  .  The  iano- 
eent  man  was  a  king....tbe  presumed  judge  was  Ins  anibjeetr' 
This  murder,  thereibrc,    vm  coannitted  in  direct  violatMi* 
of  the  laws  of  nations  y  and,  in  subversion  of  every  mie  cf 
right.     The  tribunal,  instead  of  sanctioning  its  jud(nieat 
on  the  declared  voices  of  two  thirds  of  the  assembly,  did 
no,  on  a  nominal  majority  ....a  majority  eked  out  fay  tha 
voices  of  those  who  sat  in  judgment.      The*   monansb^' 
thns^    sentenced,    had  a  brother.     Can  tlie  judge  wlio  «#< 
oondemned  the  innocent. ...can  the  subject  who. so  isanuda-* 
ted  his  soverci^n....ever  appear  in    the  presence  of-tba^* 
brother  of  the  King?  No  !....wiU  he  be  daring  enough-to'- 
write  to  him?    If,  yea....wiU  the  object  of -aucli .  addresifi 
be  penitence  ?....wiU  be  avow  his  guilt,  and  oflbr  op  bia^' 
life  in  expiation  of  the  regicide  ?  No  !,..>well^  then.   Us 
motive,  for  so  unnatural  a  proceeding,  will  be  the  disdosttra'' 
of  some  state  secret  highly  important  to  be  known* 

No !  this  regicide  writes  to  t(ip.  broths  of  his  murdered 
king,  to  complain   of  personal   discontent  ariaing  frtw 
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presumed  injustice.  His  complaint  assumes  the  language 
of  menace.  He  further  writes  to  this  brother,  now  seated' 
on  his  hereditary  throne,  to  whom,  consequently,  he  be- 
comes the  subject,  to  vindicate  his  crime,  although  un-' 
arraigned,  to  prove  to  him,  by  the  word  of  God,  and  by 
tlie  rights  of  man,  that  it  is  lawful  to  kill  a  king.  He^ 
boldly,  interweaves  theory  with  practice,  presenting  him- 
.ttelf  before  Louis  XVIII,  in  the  character  of  one  who  has ' 
Reserved  well  of  him  :  *  il  vieutlui  montrer  le  corps  sang- 
Innt  de  liDuis  XVI.... 

*  Et  saetAte,  i  la  main,  demander  son  salaire.' 
. .  Tliisi^a  most  affecting  picture:  the  murderer  of  a  king 
/rlfthii^  audience  from  his  restored  successor;  he  presents 
Idmself  witlithe  undaunted  front  of  conspiracy.... in  his  left 
lUAd,  fae-gra^s  by  the  hair  the  bleeding  head  of  his 
^uiUotiiied'S^rvereign:  his  Vight  hand  points  to  the  mangled 
corse;  and,  thus  infamously  invested  with  the  bloody 
taopkiev  of  ld0  g^ilt,  he  loudly  demands  the  reward  of  hi^ 
^tribtisml 

, .  Tfai9  i6..«.mitliou'^  not  avowed....the  portrait  of  Camot ! 
J,  I«  ft...l)ivttiinies  M;  Chateaubtiatid...trom  the  deep  gloomy 
tf  his  dungeon, -or  thb  excesses  of  his  sufFering,  that  th^  ' 
regicide  publishes  the  apology  of  his  crimes  ?  No !  h« 
enSjaysallihe  rights  and  privileges  of*  his  fellow  citizens: 
his  very  address  is  emblazoned  vrith  a  long  catalogue  of 
IJAles;  slmse  of  whi^^h,  hideed,  have  been  conferred  upoi^ 
luti  sinbfe  the  irastotatit^n. 

.  Bttt  the  king,  trannMnrled  with  rage  at  this  address,  baa 
dottbtkssiy  obeyed  the  retributive  claims  of  justice,  and 
iasued  soma  dreadful  mandate  against  this  man  f 
rOii.;theoo»trary....thek]ifghas  pledged  his  word  to  forget 
^tUngspastl 

1  The  world,-  however,  less  graeibus,  in'  this  instance^ 
tbin  tUe  king,  bfit  infinitely  more  just,  has  given  no  pledg^ 
a)fireiro8pectfTe''obliVion.  The  public  voice,  though  hushed, 
DMy  at<it8  jpAcasurer  burst  this  dreadful  silence  ;  yet,  such  ' 
Uihe  rastlessness  of  guUl,  conscience  stands  up  a  self 
aMuser,  whan' the  voice  of  poltey  is  silent.  Is  this,  then,  au 
iwpfiCBthre*impuk;e  ?  what  other  motive  eould  compel  theses 
J9en  to  cootpite  docnments  of  aceusation  againstthemselves^ 
and:  to  sow  discord  in  the  minds  of  others  f 
vNo^one  thought  of  thera....'no  one  accused  them.,.. they 
vmte  not  even 'reproached  with  the  death  <yf  their  king.... 
why,  then,  do  they  come  forward  to  justify  themselves  E 
An.  Cm.  IMt.  VoJ.d>  1W4.  5  B 

^    .  ■   -        -■.'»*•'      ■..■'•-•.••'' 
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why  disturb  the  repose,  ike  *  otinm  cum  digaitate/  ii( 
^jbicb  they  eujoy  ttieir  wealth  and  their  honors  ? 

Formerly,  their  aojbition  waa  to  proclaim  that  they  had 
cirndemned  their  kiB^....so  be  it:  they  were  undisturbed 
ill  the  contemplation  of  their  acquired  glory ! 

Vye  are  pro$cribed...^ay   they.. ..is  it  so  ?  has   a  siog^le 
hair  on  their   t^uilty  Iteads  bcca   touched?   baa  any,    the 
sjnalleat,  portion  of  their  reTohjtionacy  weeitU  been  arrested 
from   their  enjoyment  ?  has   tlicir  liberty  been    inrrin^'ed  I 
Yet,    do  they  pcrsii^t  to  recal  to  memory  the  sad  recojcdt^ 
of  our  misibrtunes.     And,  after  oil,   Uu;rc  ia  uo  beroi^n* 
in  the  act ;  for  tUcy  hr^va  a  Bourbon,  cons<:iog>.  that  he 
"yll  not  aveag-ft  thii  injury.    Publjcvopiploji,  thej^  pjcoclaims^ 
i^  liberty  in  the  language  of  T^ccntiou^ness.      It  has  es- 
caped the  iron  grasp  of  i^on^pafte,  to  .i^ihi^mc  t^iq  waqton 
privilege  of  wounding  a  s9r«:owMV  mpi^arcli  ju^d  seated, 
after  an   exile  of  tweftty-fiye  yearsj,  on   thp  still  reeking 
throne  of  his  anoe8tor«....a  monarch  too,   ^boi  diffuses  a 
pity  and  forgiveness  around  his  throne,  more  emblieoi^ic  oT^ 
dfvine  than  of  human  mercy. 

And  what  is  the  cpuse<iuenca ?    Tid^- — tjie.public  k 
c^l^d  upon  to  discuss  aqipestian,  thaj^  oiigh^  fox,  eVer^  to*; 
have  been  buried  in  oblivioiu 

Colonel  Harrison)  one  of  tite  judgefk  M;bQ  n^^d  senteo^t' 
on  Charle$  lat,  ¥/p^   at  the    rest^ratiq;^  of  Qbyarles  TI^ 
siimmoned*    in  his  turn,  to  take  his    trialr   ^^CUWi^^^^^- 
allegations  in  his  defence,  he  pleaded  tbft  fliite^^  lutbei^o^ 
ohsefved  by  the  na^ion^  oik  the  deat|\  c|f  Ck^lj^^i,.  |i|^^  Uj^ 
wbich,  one  of  tbe  judges  repiied.  .     . 

I  remember  an  aueodote  oiP  a  clii^,*  wh'Q.  ii(fb.;  struck ^ 
dumb  with  terror,  at  seeing  his  t^il^  mM;iji/fimK,  B^lrfr 
although  the  power  of  speech  were  taken  from  mis  .,qti|^,i^ 
the  featuA'es  of  the  mi^ixleEod  remajii^jit  iodeujile^.  cji)  ijis 
met^iory.  It  happened,  that  after  a  ^fie  qi  fift^u  i^?^, . 
the  child  recognised  the  ii^urdeoer  Im  a  croud.  ^J^,  Ifli- 
•Jiclaimed.../  Tbece  is  the  a$sa^iq  of  xm  h.ii^dr\\  .  /,^ 

Harrison! tlie  nation   has    e^9^e%,tfh^  ^^^^^r- 

recogiiiz^s  you,  and.  cries  aloiidL....^  Ulfkf^^  ^%,  V^ffl^fH^ 
of  our  *  father.* 

On  this  affecting:  and 
teaubriand  proceeds  to 
of  regicide,  as  mai^t^ 
of   the    sixteenth    ceatury. 


•  Trr!of  tb«(wcDtj-iioe  regidilei,  p.  M 
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'ftathi,  Saufiiaize^  ahd  Milton.  We  Wll,  only,  advert  I0 
4lie  argUnlent  of  Millon,  >IVh!ch  rejjulated  the  judges  of 
<?harles  1st:  he  fouhrt  it  ih  the  Scriptures.  *  The  earth 
rannot  be  purified  from  the  blood  which  has  been  shed, 
otherwise  than  by  the  blood  of  him  who  shed  it* 

Voltaire,  on  this  Subject,  writei^  as  follows.  *  Miltod 
#l^as,  f6r  soiite  tithe,  lidtin  Secretary  to  the  Rftm]^  parliameiit. 
This  distinction  wa$  eoi^feri*ed  upon  him  as  a  recompenc^ 
fpr  his  *  Latin  work  in  defence  of  the  murderers  of  Charlei 
Tst;  a  wdfk,  it  ittnst  be  confessed,  ris  abject  ill  dtj^le,  as 
it  was  detestable  in  pritiriple.' 
',  So  much  for  th6  anthor  6f  Paradise  Lost ! 

An  admirable  parftHel  follows,  in  lUdeh  •nr  author 
ihewii,  that  the  mu^dere^s  of  Charles  the  1st  tterc  zealouf 
fanatics  who  removed  their  iovereign  from  the  stronj^ 
l(npulde  of  consCTcnci?.  These  Ens^lisii  regicides,  he  adds, 
were  not  only  well  intcntioticd  fanatics,  bnt  they  had 
lanother  adtanfaje :  they  ^'ere  not  staiiifed  with  the  blood 
•of  their  fello-^^cifiicns.  Tliey  were  not  jjoflty  of  proscrib- 
ing thousands  of  men  and  women ;  <fl  children  and  of 
pr«y  beards.  Tet,  they  ^ere  lck)ked  npon  as  objects  of 
itoi*ror  ;  avoided  as  a  pr^stileftcc  ;  killed,  e^eii,  like  so  ataikf 
lieasts  of  prey. 

What,  on  the  ortief  ha!td,  do  we  say  to  cerftf  m  persons^ 
*lothing..V. they. ate  our  neiglibours  and  onr  associates,  We 
meet  them  with  CDtnpluccncJ',  and  we  treat  tliem  with 
respect.  We  ftat  rft  tli^  same  table  t^rith  them. ...We  embrace- 
them,  yet  do  tiot  shudder,  with  horror,  at  their  touch.  They 
<\illy  enjoy  their. rank  artd  fortntie;  and,  In  imitation  of  the 
sriild  eiCatfiple  of  Our  kinj*",  we  should  never  have  reminded 
them  of  tfliat  they  had  done  did  not  their  own  voluntary 
clamours '  provoke  tts  to  the  question. 

These  appear  to  xh  to  be  unansweraBle  eoncltisiotis.  A 
^cere  repubfickn  is  the  avowed  enemy  of  kiilp^s  ;  and, 
Jite  Brutus;  h^  v^eafs  tf  dai^ijer  to  repel  ambition  or  tyranny. 
But,  ^hen  a  rtaii  has  aitias^ied  vast  riches  from  variety  ofj 
reyolhtiou  j  wheli  h^  1^,  all  things  with  all  men,  bo^in^  to 
theiddl  of  the'da^*....wheh  h^,  who  strani^led  the  lamb  to 
become  popular,  will,  for  tne  same  capricious  reward, 
a^erwardi  cares!^  t?hc  ti5er....he  is  not  a  republican  in  hdart 
bttt  aitK^^^f. 
^Atiidftg^  othefs)  ^e  (hid  a  singular  reason  given  for  th«- 


*  /(Mtooii'  RtilUBit  pro  popiilo  An^licano  dcfcncio. 
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death  of  Louis  XVI.  it  is  contenikd,  that  be  had  cease 
to  be  king  at  the  time  of  his  death  :  that,  his  destractio 
Yvas  inevitable;  that,  his  death  was  pronounced  by  the  state 
1^  professionally,  as  that  of  a  dying  man  would  be  by  his 
physicians.  But,  the  French  nathin  at  large  will  not  i^losa 
the  crimes  of  a  few  individuals  with  such  sophistry. 
Charles  was  condemned  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his 
people,  not  so  the  suiSrages  that  sent  Louis  to  the 
scaffold. 

I'he  next  chapter  enters  into  the  illusion,  under  whidk 
the  French  regicides  seek  to  veil  their  crinoe.  M.  Cha- 
teaubriand drsiws  an  animated  picture  of  the  revolutionary 
frenzy  that  filled  the  tribunes,  the  market  places,  and  the 
streets,  at  the  time  of  the  king*s  death,  and  supports  his 
arguments  with  luminous,  enereetic,  pathos. 

lie,  then,  takes  into  consideration  the  claims  of  the 
emigrants  in  general ;  combating  with  great  ability  the 
vindictive  sarcasms  with  which  certain  journalists  sctsk  to 
soil  their  character,  and  to  ridicule  their  loyalty  and  suffix*- 
ing.  Never,  says  he,  can  we  be  reconciled  to  see  the 
child  begging  at  the  gate  of  the  mansion  formerly  inhabited 
by  his  parents;  discreet  arrangements  must  be  made,  by 
indemnities!  and  transfers,  to  diminish  the  miseries  resul- 
ting from  the  revolutionary  sale  of  emigrants*  estates. 

This,  we  consider,  a  most  delicate  point :  the  present 
proprietors  purchased  under  tlie  guarantee'  of  the  law. 
Such  property  has  passed  through  several  hands :  ih^j. 
have,  been  distiiliuted  among  the  children  of  these  purcha- 
sers. By  an  interference,  to  restore  one  famUy,  otber>&- 
milies  would  bebeg^^ure^l :  discontent  would,  again,  breathe 
the  spirit  of  revolution,  and  blood,  once  more,  might  flow 
through  every  channel  in  their  streets.  But,  the  king  has 
meditated  a  happy  medium;  his  majesty  proposes  to  relieve 
the  emigrants  from  his  civil  list,  by  an  annual  stipaad.  The 
king  is  the  glory  and  the  safeguard  of  a  nation  ! 

Provision  is  especially  made  by  the  *  Ordinance  of 
Reform*  for  the  proteption  of  emigrant  estates  to  their 
new  proprietor*.  Wc  extract  the  article  on  which .  this 
right  is  founded,  from  a  very  able  pamphlet,  which  we 
presume  evd'ry  one  must  have  read,  intitl^ed  '  R£Fi«acTiaNS 
OF  ▲  Frknch  Constitutional  Rovaj-ist,'  by  an  advocate 
at  Paris,  it  was  published  and  seized,  ahBost  imaGiediately 
at  the  restoration,  we  find  it  well  worth  ouv  attention.    •  -^  •' 

It  does  not,  like  the  pamplilct  of  Carnot,  breathe  a  vfkk 
of  revolution  among  the  citizens  of  Paris  ;  its- e.fcaect^is  t^ 
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bow  down  before  a  restored  moiiarchy,  yrtiUe  it  clwnt 
^n  ameliorated  constitution.  It  yigorously,  yet  in  respect-* 
ful  language,  attacks  the  Ordinance  of  Reform^  mis-* 
called  a  Consiiiutional  Charter ;  and  analyzes  its  most 
important  articles.  The  ^' Arch  Chancellory^  whom  the 
author  calls  the  *•  Arch  Sunt/  and  his  minions  in 
power,  arc  represented  to  be  the  enemies  of  the  people. 

'  States.,  I1iat  all  property  is  sacred;   efcn  that  denominatdl 
nationa] ;  the  law  makes  no  distioctioD.'  ' 

*  Many  persoas  consider  this  language  to  be  very  equivocal* 
Tbey  fear  lest  it  conceal  some  meptal  reservation,  to  empoiier  the 
crown,  at  a  future  period,  or,  to  invite  the  former  proprietors  of  emin 
grants^  estates,  to  institute  suits  at  law  with  the  present  proprietors^ 
on  the  plea  of  their  not  having  received  a  full  equivalent :  and  ihat^ 
by  the  process,  which  subjects  the  possessor  of  an  heritable  property 
to  be  prosecuted,^t  law,  by  the  seller,  when  such  possessor  shall  have 
failed  in  payment  of  the  covenanted  purchase  money.  This  idea^ 
unluckily^  is  strea^bened  by  the  following  article,  which  affects  to 
revive  a  principle  already  consecrated  by  the  civil  code— It  is  this : 
*  the  state  is  empowered  to  exact  the  sacrifice  of  a  property ^  on  the 
plea  qfihe  public  interest,  to  be  legally  substgntiaied^  and  indepen* 
dently  of  any  indemnity,  government,  may  declare  unjvst,*  which  is» 
in  fact,  to  say  of  any  indemnity,  equsQ  to  its  intrinsic  value.  Hi'nce, 
it  is  concluded,  that,  at  its  leisure,  ar^led  with  these  articles,  the 
crown  may  dispossess  the  present  proprietors  of  emigrants'  lands,  by 
any  indemnity,  or  repayment,  equal  to  the  original  sum  paid  and  no 
more;  and  tfiat  tlie  motive  of  public  interest,  set  forth,  may  be  the 
pohcy  of  diving  something  for  individuals  unjustly  deprived  of  their 
iiX\,  Now  these  arguments  arise  from  our  conviction,  that  it  is  the 
iritenttoQ  of  government  to  restore,  to  former  proprietors,  all  the  emi- 
irrabta'  lands  which  had  been  attached  to  royal  domains.  Presunuag 
that  after  having  done  every  thing  for  one  party,  they  could  not  weS 
refuse  themselves  the  pleasure  of  doing  something  for  the  other ;  and 
that  the  way  would  be,  to  adopt  the  subterfuges^  indirectlyt  exposed 
t(»  their  acceptance  by  the  ordinance  of  reform. 

'  These,  no  doubt,  arc  chimerical  apprehensions ;  but,  as  people  have 
eonceived  them,  it  follows,  that  the  plan  is  decidedly  vicious.  Too 
much  precaution,  therefore,  cannot  oe  taken  to  remove  such  fears 
from  the  minds  of  a  very  numerous  class  of  society,  who  have  acted 
in  obedience  to  existing  laws  ;  and  who  would  have  serious  cause  to 
complain^  if  molested,  in  tlie  slightest  way,  hotvever  indirectly. 

•  A  law  decreed  the  sale  of  emigrants*  estates — justly,  or  otherwise 
— ev^ry  man,  therefore,  had  a  right  to  become  a  purchaser. 

^  The  law  of  last  year,  which  decreed  the  sale  of  corporation  bnds, 
is  certainly  as  unjust  in  principle,  as  in  practice.  It  violates,  most 
aneqiiivocally,  the  sacn^  right  of  proprietorship ;  and  the  more 
ria  i^y,  m  instead  of  a  real  property  of  everlasting  value,  it  gives 
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Ahe  eorpontion  a  nomioal  ennAntent  itt  the  gvett  bbdk,  i»fii<%  it; 
already,  reduced  one  thiitl  in  taluc,  and  may,  efcbtoany,  be  redaced 
alillmore* 

*  Thus,  bj  every  principle  of  policy  and  equity,  iM  ve^aiarly  perfee* 
ted  sales,  of  this  descripiioa,  must  be  irrevocable.  1  think,  wttti 
•ome  blight  alteration,  the  resemblance  would  be  very  strikini^.  I 
therefore,  proclaim,  that  this  article  might  have  been  construed  in 
terms  less  ambiguous;  that  the  purchasers  of  emigrants*  estates, 
9Ught  to  have  been  formally  secured  againtt  aif  retroiped^  direct  (fr 
Mirecty  either  f^am  the  erounif  or /ram  their  former  proprieiors, 
Ip  short,  that  public  opinion  shoidd  have  held  the  [ica{eiB<^ 

The  eml^ants  in  oar  mifidt,  have  claims  vpon  fhdr  king*^ 
Hrhieh  the  most  invidious  mustsanetion  and  reverence.  They 
Were  his  companions  in  a  foreign  land,  grew  with  his  years^ 
and  were  faithful  in  the  hour  of  his  axlversity.  Now,  let 
them  find  protection  under  his  mantle,  live  in  his  affectios^, 
and  share  with  him  in  restored  prosperity^ 

We  will  not  pursue  this  discussion  thrboghout  its  ▼aiionn 
political  views,  it  must  be  wholly  read  by  those  who  wish 
to  trace  the  progress  of  consammate  skill,  with  whidi  M. 
Chateaubriand  disarms  his  swarm  of  adrersariesJ' 

On  the  charter  he  says... .Revolutions   and    mlsfortondl ' 
always  produce  salutary  results,  when    a    natiotl    it  vHsa' 
enough  to  profit  by  them.     Let  us,   then,    seriously  cob- ' 
templatie  tlie  advantages  whicli  change  has  ofiered  to  us: 
God  knows,  we  have  paid  dearly  enough  for   the  enjoy- 
ment.    The   convention  has    effectually  cured    us   of   ail 
republicanism ;  and'  Bnonaparte  has  taught  us  the  miseries 
attendant  on  absolute  power.    Hence  we  learn,  from  ex- 
perience, that  limited  monarchy,  such  as  the  C0nstitttttonal 
charter  insures  us,  is  the  form  of  government  best   suited 
to  our  national  dignity,  and  most  conducive   to    our  na« 
tional  prosperity.  .      ^      /       "^ 

W.e. shall  close  our  review  with  a  most  ^ex^tfaordinary 
anecdote  relating  to  Carnof  s  pamphlc^i',  vthkSh  ^hfe^  the 
intrepidity  of  the  author,  notwithstandini?  the  maxin^  tba^ 
*  the  better  part  of  valour  is  disoretioli?  -  'We-takc?  flra 
curiosity  ^rom  the  aabinet  of  M.  Lewts  ^GdMsntith^  ^^t' 
appears  to  possess  the  faoaUVvof  tlftpfiri#ij«#t^kt'thfe''F}>e^^ 
cidrt.      r  .    :...    /    :.T^..     /l^J.^3.:.^*^low 

*  M.  Caraot  seems  lo  tMnk  that  tb«  R^p^cans^  itt  KWiCte'n^  \^ 
shortly  expect  to  be  prosccute'l  and  pefseeuted'fnffCtli^ii^jiiyii^ 
bull  thiok  that  the  ?ery  cireuihstanesrof 'his  bifin^4t'M^e,*nuUr 
luimoitstcd  after  the  ciccukiiiMi  .$(  Im pimq^def^^iarttoiua^prdrt y< 
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^i  the  mildness  of  the  present  government  of  France,  and  the  utter 
ifiiiprobabiUty  of  his  suspicions  being  ever  verified. 

*  The  way  die  memorial  got  into  circulation  is  thus  related-*M« 
Carnot,  in  July  last»  had  put  into  the  h^nds  of  a  printer,  who  com-* 
Biunicated  a  prooi>sheet  to  one  of  the  king*s  ministers,  the  count 
^  Blaclas.  lliis  gentleman  desired  the  director-General  of  tho 
{lalice,  M.  Beugnot,  to  see  Carnot,  and  expostulate  with  him  on  the 
impropriety  of  sending  forth  opinions  into  die  world  which  he  must 
h^Lve  known  from  his  own  experience  to  have  produced  such  misery 
m  France, 

*  M.  Bcugn,ot. sent  for  M.  Carnot,  and  communicated  to  him^tb* 
#:nnvc'rsation  he  had  with  the  king's  minister.  Carnot  said,  that 
tlia  only  motive  he,  had  for  printing  the  memorial,  which  (he  said^ 
hfi  never  intended  t^  offer  for  sale,  was,  that  the  king  might  read  il^ 
as  he  thought  that  kings  seldom  read  any  manuscript  works^*  '  If 
that  18  your  only  motive  (said  M.  Beugnot),  then  I  will  engage  that 
the  kin^^  should  read  it  in  manuscript,  and  will  inform  you  to  mor« 
vow  if  his  majesty  has  any  objection  to  its  being  printtd/ 

'  On  the  following  day  M.  Beugnot  informed  M.  Carnot  that  his 
majjesty  Had  read  it,  but  that  he  thought  it  might  as  well  not  be  prin- 
ted ior  the  present*  *  In  that  case  (said  M.  Carnot)  it  shall  remain 
iainuiKUS€ript.'***Ouly  a  few  copies  in  manuscript  were  circulated 
among  M.  Camnt's.  parti ctdav.  friends^  and  it  is  from  one  of  those 
copies  that  I,  havtr  made  the  Imnslatlon.  A  short  time  after,  the 
mem^irial  was  pi^t^^edi,  1>^  in  a  gsrUed  and  auttkited  state;  in  coin 
sequence,  of  which  the  ^iHihor  addresyscd  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the 
French  papers,  in  which  he  stated. that  the  memorial  was  printed 
without  his  knowledge,'    .    . 


LAW  REPORTS. 

'■         '  '  miM.  CON. 

iSberirs  Cowrt,  Bedford  Street,  Decomber  10,  18141,, 
"tlU  Earl  o/ Bo90berrjf^Y.  Sir  n\31ildmay, 

W«  do  not  9flect  ibis  ca^use  as  a  eelebrated  law  decision, 
but ,  1^  a  ccd^hiT^ted  jreeord  of  higb*borii  depravity.  Not, 
again,  because  it  i^  ^  ejrus*  qor.  aoiion ;  for^  adultery  itf 
too  £B:shioQably  prevalent,  to  give  it  importance  asb  a  vice : 
buty  because  this  cause  is  strongly  marked  with  more  thao 
ordinary  atrocity,  r  The  adultress  was  sister  to  the  Defen*- 
4ant*s  lately  deceased  wife. 

I'be  ^kiutiflT,  a  nobleman  of  ancient  creation^  in  th# 
•Qrthom  part  ^f  the  kipgdospij  married^  in  tbe  year  1808, 
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the  eldest  daughter  of  the  honourr.ble  B.  Bouverie^  a  lady 
of  the  most  exquisite  beauty  and  accumplislimeiits,  and 
scarcely  in  her  ti j;ht  ^ji.'i  V^^^^r.  ■    .. 

My  Lord  and  lia.i)  lioseberry  liv^d  together  in  {lerfect 
harmony.  Thca*  u\\\o\\  was  blessed  with  four  cbildrea™* 
two  SODS  and  two  daughters;  aiid  her  ladyship's  conduct 
was  that  of  a.a  exemplary  wite  and  jnoUier,  uuiil  sedilMd 
from  the  paths  of  rectitude  by  Sir  Henry  lUnidiiiiiy. 

It  would  appi^iir,  that  their  relationship  by  marriags,  bf 
uniting  liie  two  families  in  tlie  strictest  bo^ds  of  friendships 
had  peculiarly  given,  to  Sir  Henry  and  to  Lady  Rosdr 
berry,  those  opportunities,  which  they,  so  fatally^  em|)l(^ed 
to  the  destruction  of  their  own  liouor,  and  the  eternal  peace 
of  mind  of  the  too  confiding,  honourable.  Lord  Ros^berrf.. 

Public  curiosity  has  been  so  much  excited  by  this  disoo- 
^ery,  that  we  shonld  deem  it  iairusLve  to  enter  \iito  a  miau* 
-  tiaj  of  detuil.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Lady  Roseberrj'i 4lo|r 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  had  oot  been  educatedrac* 
cording  to  the  fashionable  system  of  voluptuous  af^ooB- 
plishment,  but  was  reared  by  a  father,  more  dij>tiayiialH 
able  for  the  possession  of  every  virtue,  that  oan  eletate 
and  adorn  human  nature,  than  for  his  high  descikit.  Sir 
Henry  is  not  more  than  twenty -seven,  years  of  age,.:aod 
made  his  visits  through  tlie  window  to  the  lady's  heAAMmr 
ber,  where  he  was,  eventually,  deteqted  by  Mr.  Primrose, 
in  the  garb  of  a  common  sailor,  with  bis  beard  uaahaveB. 
In  this  base  disguise,  be  was  dismissed  by  the  way;  he  bad 
entered.  »      . 

On  the  defence,  Mr.  Brougham,  with  great  eJoquence, 
deplored  the  melancholy  event  which  occupied  tbe  inatten- 
tion of  the  court,  forbearing  to  glance  the  slightest  impa- 
tation  on  the  truly  honourable  character  of  my  Loxd  Ro8e<- 
berry.  The  letters  that  passed  between  the  guilty'^partifs 
were  not  only  romautir,  but  were  amorous  beyoad%th»- 
bounds  of  delicacy.  The  disgraced  pair  aow  go*Ji^| 
in  France.  ,  ^  ,\ 

From  this  brief  statement,  we  will  draw  a  few  refleiUaaa 
•n  adultery.  It  is  a  crime^  wlych  in  its  commissloa,  dis- 
plays a  variety  of  shades.  Some  well  bred  husbandsi  will, 
aot  SEE  tl;e  vices  of  their  wives  ;  and,  aotwitbatandingp  the 
infamy  \a  notorious,  that  my  lady  entertains  her  ceicisbeo ; 
and,  thai  my  lord  keeps  his>Opei:a  dancer;  yet,:- the  Ja«- 
iphionable  world  is  not  so  prudish  as  to  brand  the  wife  witii 
4i^boaor^  wiicn  the  hasb&nd  appears  to  approve  h^  cop- 
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^act.    This  is  the  deUcacy  of  refined  prinoi|>les^  and  an 
nrrcfra^rable  pro«f  of  highly  polished  manners. 

These  accominodatiug  hautontiades  do  not  interfere  with 
each  other's  pleasures.     They  politely  live  tog^ether  in  the 
same  house,  eat  at  the  same  table,  and  are  patterns  of  con^ 
-jugal  felicity. 

'  Nothing,^' says  Joseph  Surface,  '  makes  aiady  so  in- 
^ifferent  to  the  opinioad  of  others,  as  a  consciousness  of 
Tirtue.  One  little  faux-pas,  on  the  other  hand,  will  make 
Her  so  sensitiTe  in  appearances,  that  her  amours,  often,  con-:' 
4.inue  unexposed  even  to  her  family.  But  as  repeated  sccu- 
-rify  will,  sometimes,  lull  caution  to  a  momentary  sleep ; 
•antl,  notwithstanding  detection  follow,  what  is  the  result  ? 
-One  species  of  man  of  honour  rcsevts  to  the  court*;,  and 
Tjeceives  his  damages,  in  full  compensation  of  a  worthless 
^ife.  li  is  a  nine  days  wonder  1  If  a  duel  be  the  conse- 
quence, no  matter,  the  recollection  is  soon  lost  in  some 
4ther  novelty. 

■  A  divorce  obtained,  sometimes  the  guilty  parties  inter- 
marry—the adultress  is  made  an  honest  woman ; — she  is 
restored  to  society.  What,  if  a  lady  desert  a  young  family 
^f  beautiful  children! — will  her  second  marriage  lull  to 
peace  the  pangs  of  outraged  nature  ?  Yes-— ambition  will 
calm  these  uninvited  whisperings,  when  her  infamy  has  elt'- 
Vated  her  to  the  rank  of  a  Countess ;  and,  still  more  so, 
^hen  it  creates  her  a  Duchess.  On  the  passing  of  tlie  di- 
vorce bill,  the  adultress  goes  to  church— -not,  in  the  pe- 
nance of  a  white  sheet;  but,  in  the  magniiiconce  of  a 
French  lace  robe,  attended  by  bride  maidn^  displaying  likk 
herself  tlie  emblems  ef  purity  around  their  outward  persons. 

That  a  Countess,  or  a  Duchess,  may  chance  to  feel  the 
sXiBj^  of  these  remarks,  We  do  deplore— but  example  does 
tiot  ori|^inate  in  us  ;  we  borrow  it  from  others. 
•"  From  these  right  honourable  sinners,  we  will  turn  tb 
jtnother  species  '  of  husband  :  previously,  liowever,  let  us 
<^nsider  marriage,  both  as  a  divine  and  human  institution. 

Marriage,  the  sacred  orditiance  of  the  Almighty,  is  a 
^^ovenant,  pledged  at  the  altar,  by  which  tlie  human  race  is 
rncrease(l  and  multiplied,  and  the  casualties  aad  infirmities 
of  humanity  are  soothed  by  the  endearing  ties  of  reciprocal 
affection.  In  its  civil  acceptation,  it  is  the  bond  of  society. 
It  is  a  moral  uaion  of  the  sexes,  by  which  domestic  feli- 
city is  insured,  aiid  worldly  wealth  is  handed  down,  unin- 
terruptedly, to  posterity. 

In  civilized  states,  it  is  the  reward  of  virtuous  love,  and 
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gives  a  chastened  rapture  to  purified  desire.  With  the 
softer  sex,  it  unfolds  the  noblest  energies  of  the  human 
mind,  in  the  projp'essive  duties  of  'daughter,  wife,  and 'mo- 
ther. To  man,  it  is  the  cheering  solace  of  Ms  labors.  Hi*'. 
avocatioiis  in  an  active  profession  fulfilled,  the  fatigues  df 
the  dfty  are  forgotten  in  the  charms  of  his  'domestic  fire^' 
side.  Hi&  wife  is  his  treasure-— his  children  his  joy.  Thcy^ 
form  a  family  compact  ivithiri  (liemselves,  in  whicn  each' has* 
au  allotled  part.  The  Harmony  thus  preserved  is  ^eautifoll; 
Reared  in  virtuous  principles,  they  fe^  1  their  dependence  M^ 
flieir  Maker.'  Religion  tiiingles  with  their  enjoy metitt.  "Itr 
prosperity^  they  are  grateful  for  fhehlessin^  th^f  )fK»s^^.' 
In  adversity  the]^  are  resigned,  and  how,  -ihttf-paitentw-j. 
titude,  before  the  chastening'hiMid  of  pt^videnci*.  '*''''  I  *  |* 
In  barbarian  societies  marriage,  stin,  prf^crVte^H*  ^Stu^^ 
oas  attributes.  It  represser  illicit  ?tppet^te;  tt**<riJfe  feTrfjfr 
parental  affection;  and,  ft  goads  even  th<f liiS^feht  Vd iif^Y 
provision  for  their  oflfeprinff.     '  >      •    m^i -f -»:='*»-  ' 

_  Ail  this,  however,  is  rather  the  iNs+iti4tr>!f  tWiW'  tAetef 
suLt  of  marriage.  In  jirdjJbrtion  aS^c^lvttliaUdn'+e'Bttifi^,*  ti^r 
oentiousiiess  increases  in  a-  p<il&hed  state:  •  The- ■  trft<*tt^aii 
ions,  amusepientsj  studies,' and-  actjonijblblfttafcnti^^  ^  itt 
fashionable  world  teem  .with  dormant  nrdvdfeitiV^TO  iilSbtik 

higiiiy  educated  s^nsiWHty.  ^  ' 'Wtniiftg'r.  thi./ W^V^** 
sciences,  all,  have  Ihc^ir  share  m  "^itiatlngr  thfe  fec^  tmie^ 
sonae  of  the  brigli^test  omkraefiis  "of  bttr'1ityry^^scBo0l^ 
disseminate  coneealecl  jioisoij  thYoughoirttte te«^.*«ll5kii» 
efforts  of  the  human  undcrstiuklifi^^  Pop^  ri$  iielehratc?4'<# 
his  Eloise  to  Abclard;  V6Marre'for'hi^-Pfc«Hted'Otfc«itt4 
Roussciau  for  his  NbuveW^'Eldlfe'e  *  G^effle^«*ihfe  HFeri 
ther— i-tbese„  and  n^any  others  we  could  name,  seduo^}4ki 
miad,  by  leading  tb^  he&fed  fitiiagiaati^  t6fofbid<{esPte^« 
geUces.  ,The  arts  artd  scianbes  iu[^vetlihef'2tty»i*i*¥  dC^iU^ 
turerand,  the  fashion  aide  a'6cohip1f^hdeiAs  anA''4hr«esi^ 
the  diiy  remove  %vhate^rer'  Uttfe^haJrrief  imj  b«*fft  fik'lii^ 
protection  of  native  knodesty.'  '  '  ' ',  -'I  '':*''  ^'''^  <  ♦ti-^^joD 
Hence  it  is,  that  marriage's  becdmfe^A' hilJiBl^'bot4*;«¥* 
luptuousness  Hglits  her  torch'  at' «i^  ^iff^»6f  S9fm^l  taA 
when  siitiety  succeeds/ the  roving' heart  pdrsil^  A}i%^-^ 
joyment.  And,  %Then'aTi  hon^durable  ^husi'irttd^  'ti6<y*'fotS^, 
discovers,  tliut  He  has  given  His  afl^Hidns,  att\t'4i^k«<d'lafc 
fute  with  a  woihaii,  mchtalli^  depraved,'^alttttftlglil  -ebi^ 
really  virtuous,  how  ^hali  Iris  high^mhtdlNl  '§lern|$tf'6f  thbiM 
provide  for  the  confiiruanc6  of  that^unstaUe-cfch^it^f  -It 
is  an  agoni'^ing  doubtj  and  the  bc^  ^om^vted '  J^reofittllMb 
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^X^ft^hhfinstfnmmU  of  (oJbtjf..  If  he  protect  bis  wife  b; 
ii^fug  tlie,i9Vii$taatci)iupaDioo  of  her  pleasures^  he  is  ridi- 
culed as.a  jealous  monster-^-if  he  leave  hei  to  solitary  pur- 
^itp,  an4  temptaiiop  follow,  he  i&.  oensiired  as  a  conuiviog 
Imsbaod.  .  What  A^^tjwk  has  he  to  undertake  I  He  must 
{ir-Pteq^  tbe.wife^  whose  bieautyjias  epaiUouf^d  hiiu- —whose 
<VH:4^pli9hp^yi^  ega^lave  biin-r-whase  virtuous  Wishes  are 
lusp^ioxarj  la^'.  She  is  the  mother,  of  his  adored  ohil- 
4y^Mt;r7!V  ot,  .ci^es  she  stajad  lyioii  a-  pntcipice,  fnnu  wiiich 
Imht  ^>ri|,>frAUts'9  aud  the  viUainjoCrOtbers  may,  alas !  to0 
^nn,  h^I'Jlrb^r  ito^perditi^.Q*..  /Wlmi  step  %beil  he. pursue  to^^ 

.  tXohflDJ;  bi«  h^r^  l^/yunds  w  tl)e  fulu^  of  his  felieity, 
He  possessi^,  ^:  j^f^^^I,  .compM^ed  uith  whidh,  the  treaaures 
ofjjtb^e^tl^ould  looise^th^  lustre.  To-morrow,  the  se- 
^(iHU^  0f mesi^  aiobd^)vUb  hiii^^^U jQie  imf)s  otf  m<^atal  torment 
TlM^'^sArapgr^meiit  of  .his  ,wife|s.  afieetions  becomes  too  ob- 
vious to  be  misconceiyed.  She  reqeiyes  hjis  teaderest  carei 
iH^^ld|i^fl^.7r|us^  ^sba^t^aed  endearments  with  disgust : 
his  ^v>noris.  blasted-*.^h)s  haiiipine^  is  wrecl^ed— xhts  home 
h|  hi»  dungiepn— ^l^s  foi;meir  bhsa  fauepoifies  his.  present  bane^ 
JA'ik  heart  aUats  itself  up, ^  in  i^oUt,ude^  and  withers — hip 
4ieft  a  living  death  1 

^.  iPerlMips  t^  may^  ^P^^  ^^  the^laWr-'-aUsl  .what  .relief 
Plift.;tb^  afford  him  !.  .nill  |t  pour  balm  into  his  afflicted  bor 
f^m  ?  ..WiUii  be^his  wooded  honor  i  No'l-.-^he  can.po|; 
fllllJapute  his^oss  by  arit^imetie,.  or'stat  sum  tyjtfd  of.hl^ 
4lilsw^  by.ihe  epld  rules  .o£  ic^louhtiqn.  He  scones  sff 
jba^i^«#mpq»miio;  j^Bd,  h^rriesf^ofn  tlie. court,, with  cour 
tfpillK  JVKitten  an,b|3|br«w,  andiad^n^ition  bailing  in  hip 
War^.,..    .,  , 

j}lKim)^¥»IPBrw^  the  weaker frinu^lawhile.^  Impia- 
t^tyii  we  wiUp^esume, has  no|;^ssuo)ied ^ sovereignty qrer 
Tf^nmmc^t  la^a.^MMoent  of  ileUrium,  8h^,$ank^  imimV 
dMT^  JWtp.;  the:  ajcmfi.of.a.  ivillaia^..  Hec  miud;  did  net 
« consent;  but  her  passions  coptrxtujecj^herfa^^^rjudgment— > 
«WsioWiiiP9l5i*«  U^atijiPe  inh^^i^ui^  ,of  tjer  .constitution'; 
.felt  f#WIWW/lfM^<>iftlly;«^  V^  f*- 

j|)iio9^^  ^ilp^flWf.  WMt  is  to  be.ei^peojted  from  the  nru- 
,^eqce  of  a^gMrjC  just  bursting  upon  the  w«)rid^  in  the  deli- 
4(ipiis  b}P^!fl^i.  of  ^  sixteen  naatunng  summers,  who^^.from 
Ih^dfngeiTPii^iimpr^sionB  of  her  prixate  studies^  iftipairs, 
tft::ftnUhei^v*nit^.of  revealed  b^utyj^t^o  the  fascinations 
*4f  th^j.b^  .roQipl.,  Ithe^e,  she  walt*es  withap  elegant 
fmH^i  mdf  m  fA»  repei^U  the  oiasy  round;  bar  wbirlia? 
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head,  and  wildly  throbbini^  bosom^  unoonsdously  reug^ 
Iier  almost  naked  person  to  the  fervent  embrace  of  her  to;» 
-Junijerous  partner.  They  are  so  united  by  the  Aance,  that 
he  almost  inhales  the  voluptuous  languor  issuing,  in  bro- 
ken siglis,  from  her  delicious  tips  ;  the  pressure  of.  his  sor- 
Founding  onus  communicates  infection  ;  and^  she  retlve^ 
from  the  delights  of  the  eyening^  full  of  new,  but'inapera- 
live  wishes. 

What  can  be  expected  from  tuch  a  ^ysiem.  of  ednea- 
tion  ?  What^  but  the  fate  of  the  beautiful  "afid^^aorom- 
plished  Lady  jRosebenry,  although,  as  we  have  atated,  hc» 
ladvship  has  not  this  plea  for  her  frailty. 

Kow,  to  the  catastrophe.  Ti^e  guM^  lldifar  of 'mpGire 
flown,  the  veil  of  dehisiori  drops.  '-'IW  ^mnAtff^y  «aipfh 
begins  to  thiik  of  lier  husbandl  &he  poMieitl'AI  Ins 
Mttiful  attachmentr— his  smites^  of  10^»-ii^hi#  «liliap«tidh 
of  her  wishes^ — his  watdiful  tenderness  over  het^^^tg^l^ 
lidtspo^tioti -^-his  anfrnkte^i  Joy  at^li^-nsbovorjr.  ^She 
dwef^dn  her  Itttk  iiwio^ent.  fertfak^lH'^ohildmlli:' .  Nev€ir — 
Dever>^w)K  sho  see  ihehi  motro;  *'Vt'he/^*adfWlc$9  iii*b^ 
imagination,  to  womanhood.  .  'JTtM^  9t^'^a^hMwi^ffytiM^ 
infamy  of  their  motlieir  hurried  tbiei#  fklketfM*m''^preaMdi^ 
grave!....  :..;.-^c;--  ., -7: -?i-.- •  »-. 

IMfaddefiing  visiorti  rfMll  sho^iifiol^ro'  hof^  MnbMdV  Tor-, 
giveness  f  Impdsi^Ie^-'StlAmi^  ftrlttdt  tlia  iwh  fatcakfl. 
Well,  flien,  she  is  fll-mly^ahM' t^  otatfiitdc^^raM^'^'^li^ 
arms  of  ber  paranio^lF  are  •hef'.  dtily*ii^retoctl^ 
bitter  scorn  of  an  uafl^Un^  Vrotld:  VN  ^H-:  paiMetile 
pittura  tio  loAj^cr.  f Jad0^8Mn^^  tiOvk'llM«db»b«fer««i»fki^ 
the  last  agonies  of  life,;tlid  treti«mbM(at  '4Mr-twii  ffdNt- 
tiona.  \  '  •■:...'••...    "  v-.f  :*i.'»  ^^  * 

Lastly,  to  fhe  s^ud^.      Iti ;  wiiaffcli^acifrfi  afiall:  We- 
pourtray  h«9 crimed  In^thifr  WWU^^tb^ giltteriMdittMons 
^of  fashion/  may  {yreserve  hitb  frv)m  ^Ortr  Mrrc^*l^;h«Uili^ 
despair^  bu«,  a|  that  thrh^ dr^dfWl  hoiir,.  «Hm»'  dio^ 
is  aSKMitto  ^uit  its  mortal  trjiement,  and  to  appear  before 
an  all  just  God,'w{iere  are  hisliopes"? 
^     Ii«rt  OS  not  be  cehf«ired  aa  th^  st^ta^  revio«ffenN>#f  fa* 
ibioiKYtl(;t.  mprality  -,  for;  ft  tlife'jdUjf-  Ibsiidfr^^^oJ  we  tBe 
tVieiii!*  of  tlMi  >isii)g  .g:rnia'gitf!?b.;:  ll9laJF;VM^f,jB$|[l^ 
iinprestjivc !  ••    •••  ;  ■;  ...:   .■  ..      .-,     ,  ,.  .  ot..  j.'*    '  ■ 

,  -"^ '.'.'"    'y  !■'••    '      ''    ..  '    "^ '*T^ '"*    ->  — -*>^'  ■     wm     mt  K    m>M    * 

t  OiiWttU  OlWwtt,  vot^VHls  ^».  W  to»  10.*  ta90h'«Vta#»il«l«»MrK  ilt. 
rsB,  vt>i   I.  I'p.  05,  ft6  PO,  W.  »3.  129.  f-      ^ 
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TTke  King  t«  Lord  i?ochran». 

tjciter  to  Lord   Ellenhorough  from  Ijord   Cochrane*     Octaro. 
Pp.  13$,  with  copious  Appeudix.    59,    1815. 

'  No  pleas  Lire  is  comparable  to  the  standing  vpon  the  vantage 
'ground  of  truiJi.* 

Bacon,  Lord  Verulam. 

^  ff  Je»Mt  nef  wrongs  tkeir  proceedings  ought  to  be  puhihhed. 
ffshcrusMSLis^'be  gagged^  God  knows  fShereit  wiiiend/* 

-biifd  CbaDceUor  Maiinsn. 

>  Ttie»  ptfcadiiig  Imi.  au4|icritie9  are  emiaeolly  calculatod 
to.  bixbce  tk»  {reedoidi  of  litenury  nerYeft. — Afsd,  jet^  to  say 
Cbe  tnitbt  ^e  fell  M  our  owo  yalour  ^  ooxiog  out  At.  our 
fingers'  eadop  the.  jDoqieat  ire  took  up  a  pea  to  rooiew  « 

i  But  ^hy  should  we  $uQer  alarm?  We  are  his  Mi^esty^e 
4iege«  sabjeets^.ireared  iot^helei^  of  Ood — and^  of  Mn 
v^Uomey^Gettera)-  >  We  Jofrei^ur  kiag ;  aad  we  reverenoe 

-Imi  Mici^ed.attlj^orily^  iWit9d,  f|»  il;  is,  by  proxy^  in  Banco 
-M^ie,  aelemnly  infv^^Md  ifi(H  (W  TermUed  robe.    'Tis  a 

majestic  krray— •proclaiming  grandeur  enshrined  in  purity. 
- :.  InAueneed  hy.oiH'  sp^tu^  l^wa,  and  ebbing  our  lawa 

ji^cUoinl,  iwe.  4#)  i<ot>  4hevefor^  stalk  abroad  like  red-hot 
/  *patriotS9^  speculatiw  WonB^efie,  0r  popular  orators.  No ! 
^*W0  appreciate  thert^leaning^  tfiat  s'unround  an  Englishman's 
rfire  sftde^  and.  riiknot^  by  .temerity  ^  a  lawful  exile,  some 
ctwo:or  three  buoudred  mil^  iftland>  under  the  priTaiiona  of 

•wr  wiyes*«'<-oiir,diildreD*-*aHd  our  daily  bread ! 

*  Is  this  law  ?* — exclaims  a  malecontact — ^  Aye,  mar^f 
'il  it^  (Hei|d  c  Orowner'a  queat  law.'    I^et  iis  put  the  case. 

>  ■•■  Wh  l|ATe  nead  that|.  once  upon  a  time^  a.  high  mettled 
i;priM0:aimed}a.UiOwiit  a  Lord  Chief  J[tt9tice>  for  wluoh  b^ 
:i|pisy  fewfaUy^^coBintttted;.  andi   act^ally^*  di4  suffer  the 


^SoiiMdMlm  in  yiiliWe,  hftf  uigciii^utly  dittortod  tlie  neaning  aC  this 
•  tTfrdi  »tf  boyiotti^ble  i|i  the  rccofdtof  antiquity.  *  PairUd^  my  they,*  otbcr- 
'  viae  written,'  b«coineiPAT  RluT— alas!  poor  pat — ^tkou  bait,  indeed,  mudr 
'^octatioii  /or  tbe  broad  ahonldera^  wbicb  dame  nature  baa  ao  kindly  pren  t<y 

|b<^  !    But  other  worda  are,  equally,  anaceptible  of  anatation.    Mfajutf^  fbr 

ipnatanee,  ia  lofty  in  Ita  tonea,  alid  filla  the  mind  with  grandear  of  ideai  prvpor. 
.  iHHi«>d  to  the  purport  of  the  cxpreiaion.    And  yet,  *  deprive  JUtjmtlf  of  Us 

^rf ema/t^— that  ii,  rcmorc  the  il  and  Y,  aad  what  becoaaaa  of  Miu^tty'— 
-  ^  JEST!— ^aleb  Whitefocrd,  with  all  hit  waffrcy  at  croaa rradingiy  conld^ 

s^  bate  frtdttccd  %  aavrc  wdifulova  rcauitv 
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pentltv  of  '  dunmce  TUeb'  AuA  %r4i  kiokj  tbat^bif^  meiSed 

J'ournfdists  are  imprisoned,  at  the  preheat  day,  for  aimio^  % 
low  at  a  princa. 

Novr^  nark  ua  mrell.    To  libel,  melaphdriealiy  speak^itg,  Is 
fo  oim  a  A2»«e— -Eaoo,  'tia  an  offence  against  tKe  peace  of 
oUr  sovereigil  lord  the  king^--God  bless  hi^  !— and  pu- 
nishable by  law. 
^    Good!— 

But  iveare  told,  that  iiaw  is  tiot^  alyrayj^y.-E^^vm;  moift 
)iQuiTY,  always^  lav.  That,  tbey  b^vA  aqj^goaia  comttsctf 
appeal;  and  are^  erasequeatlyY  dis4iiiot  niainbeva  jof voiit 
(M>nstitution.    Casuists  must  dk^lermioe.  ••  •  .      .^ 

Sonie  witty  ptiraon  boa  observed,  we  know  ^otMiM«< 
tfiat  a  LiBHL  ia  like  ajiUBi-^^^^Wfaai  a  pretiy^e^tfomMnif-^'^ 
•td,  wltyi8it'8o?*«^*Be€!aaae)^'MTft'AAii  «U«tfriifchu4^jtaf.t.^ 
;  TiiaV  b^ng  the  oaae )  and  asV  w^^^v^  £  slftj^l^  "^t^ 
tieism  may  smuggle  a  pK)Of^.|^uiister  iirto  ]a|^deViI  nf  a  scrapes 
we  will,  c*en,  content  diirselteSwith  ttre1i)f)pt(tatToii  of  thai 
dullness  which  we  inherit  froiti  pature^  alil^oii^b.Ve  <ure  Aoi 
such  ideots,  a?  to  sport  at .  a  game  of  cbe«9\y.  with  ,cti«da^ 
mate  staring  us  full  iu  thp  JBice/  v!  /,  »  .     ,   .      ,  •  v 

This  mj^niorable^triplbaji  ei^f?osa^d  {siJK^b.jfsneiy^of^pi- 
liipay  that  our  ceisiarMs'wou^dAiioi  give  jlt)  ptfepiondffffvtiag 
•com  to  ^Mhu^  biilaiK)e^:  .We  will^  :hsf««w«r;-  ai»ert|  ami 
Toondly  4oo»  that  a»y  l^rd  :Oodiniiie  ia  evtk^ri'One^  ^"^ 
most  op^essed;,  4x  m^st'witittdv  ofifti^n.  'The  ttt^ti^ 
^ntaal  of  1]ie>  ^letter  bcJIbfls  il#,  iiiust,  Ir^^ihlt,  s4M|ett^ 
point,  Me'waf  <>!' the  ott^,  4i^ttte*ininds  irf  rifost  Hikprf^^ 
dicM  peopU.  FH>h)  tbia  Iftter,  thi^r^folre,;  w^  ,iiilt  niake  i 
few  extracts  ;  and,  hamiy  shoald^^ie  be^  ijf  ooir  goo^  wii$b^ 
Supported  by  the  maniicstatioii  pf  bis  Iordship?a.  itpapoeajxr^ 
cooi^  restore  him  to  fhyii  rf^nlfc,  ii^.fvni^  JfipgUainnanSi 
heart,  which  is  the  proud  reward  of  igaMwimerUwi  v  We  ell 
.shrink  from  th«  noyei  contempliitiQii  of  a  disgraieed  BrittA 
seam^v  Iti3u4i9g^0e<tbait,w<hiAdatouit  B^tiqndiMnoiif; 
uid  tarnii^ea  ti^e  glory  of  tite  wooden  >  wblM  of  Bfl^liiAd. 
Udd  speed  tbe  jastipe<  of  hisilordsblp^s  cinse ;  ali'd-,  if  itli^ 
^»  Ireai  vdeserl^  may  th^  ttieiH^try  Hf  i^  pitadtj^,  ^d^A^dio 
hi*  p6i;rei4(y,  v^ilh  as  m\^  obto4tfy,'iii«'thaV'wliMfb  ^tfitcli^ 
to  tte^  dfeath  of  the  ill-fited  tByng  ^  "' '  'Z'  '.  V 
. "    '    •. — "" — ; — 7" — - — '-^^ — r— r;^ — .';i.'\    \.j: — r 

•  Iffr.  Ershiard  <Si«{nrof «d  thn  tstefiioo,'  by  Hiftkifi^  a  vnQ^.wlikh  wMjp^t 
k  l»*if,  f«Ml/  tmufllkted*.  He  #^te'«  Tu  ti<MM' ^A  atd£cftiil?..ThifV«iiQ- 
^er  proof  of  the^tot,  .tbtr  ^^vi^ftfi  ^pkratldii  bf  tyflAMf^  '^11  tcanMMe 
.llieaii€«iH!ftoU|^Qf  w^*«*,'n  '     .    .    .    J  <:       *>    •      ^"     '. 

.      t  VVl)i»t  do  biiit^^austMr  AH  t^t9t«»)ffl|},Pila^^!fijiya7C&tftlow#Oiill, 
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Law  fteports.-^iTAe  King  v.' Cochrane.        671 

The  addresft  to  my  Lord  Cbief  Justice  "begins  thus. 
Wt  Lord;  '  King's-Bcnch  Prison^  Bee,  21,  1814, 

*  XHfi  iJNjud^ed,  bQt  wdl-inteKkde^  ifotion  in  the  House  of  Com* 
Dion«,  .op  Abe  subject  of  ciae  of  the  three  punishnieiits  to  ^hicb  1  was 
comleniued,  i?ix.iuonihs  aj^o,  under  jour  .Lorj^hip>  aulborit^,  for 
an  ofienrc  which  was  cnnipleted  hefofe  I  knew  it  had  been  meditatedi^ 
eoahled  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  assume  to  themselves  the  .^kerit 
of  mercv,  for  an  act  for  which  they  myst  otherwise Jiaye. been  con* 
fen*  wi A  the  more  h\imb1e '  praise  flf  rirutfenceV'  Oii  their  mercy^ 
Which  wii  ^re<»eided  By 'depriving  hie' of  my ' Commission  In  tne 
Navy,t  without  Waiting  the >etemf»hy  *df  *e?x{mTsion  frofn  *  Parliament, 
and  followed  by  a  chivalWas^iheT^I  Ibof-ltoHl  IT  West  mfhiikr  Abbey, 
i^rhere^ho^vork  of  de§^fUtioni«%(S.inore^  qaietfy  perfftHned  W  ihid- 
>)ight«,.tjh4D  rittcoi^'^hayo  bcdh  Wpposits  the  Rciyal  lExctaatigpET-ift 
iioon*()s^3(4  I  b^y^only  to^^ddy.  A^t  th«y  ;k€)A  thar  ckmency^in  their 
pockets,  until  they  hp^^^^b^^te^  lhe.ir  united  6)«qiieOc^  and  .efibrtB 
to  persuade  tte  \v#i|d.of  ii^e ,unwQ^hii^  of  i{»,  obj/ect.  Thi^  did 
bot  interpose  be'tween*.m^  and  the^plljpry, 'tjie.  reteptaclp^f  the. most 
Jhandoncd  wretches^  untif  tiipy  Jiad  ej:'erted  thcir.b^t  epjdeakYonis  to 
*^tlnffd  me  for  ever  ffonf  more  resj^ectabje '  society.-^ But  1  ijjtroducf^ 
the  fmbje^t  bf  titeif'idenhy  oiily  as  itl^  Conne'cteil  withj  and  leadfs  u;e 
to  the  consideration  of  your  Lords /tip*\f  justice,     *  •'  -'  •     "^ 

-*  Irt  tbe  eetlfte-'^'lhe' tirimtafttyi  trtifalled  ftf, '  arirf  trftjustiffablc 
discunibiiDHiieb^odk  pku^  oil  the  ix^eifirf  occasion  ftbd\'e  mentioncct, 
y«l9r  Ix!irddiip?»4«narnedt  fri'end',  the' 'Attorney  tjlenei^,  V  ref>ortedtli 
baTe^observed,  A«t  '^bo^was^lad  Ibit-  iHe  period  bad  ^drtired  wlifh 
a^Q^J^rmf  ^ofi\i\  be.r^'jnt  leipglli ;  eni  lb«s  d»  awa^  ^tbe^efiuct  of 
thcvs^  in\gerfec,t  Btat^ieQjts  whi^  jttiakd  tlie  public  mind,^  'Hiqt 
pf  ri<>(),  l^pWcyerv  -^id  npl^sMrnvf^'fto  soon  as.  puUic  adv^clisenentB  baifl 
giWn  Wasoii  to  e:il>e.c/;.ai^^^  |hecau^e^  dbiKdelajr  is  probably  to  lie 
TotinVfth  another 'observatioi;i  qf  that  kairn^d,  ffentl^man,  *  that.it  wa« 
po^<niM,^nvi(f^  rt()f  nrtUk'ey,  that  tlie^horUhap^  Writer,  who  tonfe 
tlowH'tTi^'T^itirj.'Ifid  sirirtnto'tfieltaYifted  Judge  t6:bc  Veviswlby  hiiv'^ 
5rb<i:'At^omy-fJcft<*ra^  hatifag  Admitted  thoa  rtiiicli,  aud  the  ShorT- 
lf»nii/<\nMl'*'1ifi*i!«^fMlWidgf  VSccthrefl/'efe  lieiiij  applied*  to  by  oifc 
of.inff  fciawidtTfol*  ^  -Co^  bf  4he^-Charge,  that  n  was  gone  t* 
yQWi/Uraihip.«Jto'  b0r/rehMd;'yoait^L6rdshi|^j  f  presbme,  wilFnift 
cic^ythaeiVi  THA/or  rticast  Aib  's»mning  wp'of  Uw  «vitlenM«, 
ipfas^  iiclufJJi^  qnaa^Jedi'bff^-yfe«ttiUordship,:prepara^  pubbrd^- 

|ibm. ,  i  aivi  i\ot^  itifjpqi^ '40  .fl«e§tioft  ^le-  pfQpric{ty>of  yoHPlanl- 
Wiij)*s,cc)ruUKt  ift^^RS^visiM^'the  Notof  la  d|e  S.hort-batid  Vrl- 
Itr  inlbiV  instance,  espeduBy ; if  jt /be  true, -as  fnrt^ef . assertHl 
by   the   Attorney-Genml^  tbat  jt^  w^ 

^.  'TJliVTf  the  charge,  as,  it  now  ,  appears,  in  priot,  \\  tlie  game 
^€hrfrj^c  iLi^'^-a!s'*;aA!J?il1y"'^c)ii^^^  Aejury^   J  have  Jo-  bweat 

tb^V  tba  P^ot«i:;o/>not^4r;l$|JA6t4w»i./,W  was  wnployM 

by  one  of  the  Defendants  (ftfr.  Butt),  and''Wfa1>s'e  Rt^rt  of  tWe 
fcttia^e^  was:qiioi^d(by iJiie^&  Hif^finMniiiU  H^vish  of  Cdidipqiv^ 
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tost        Iaw"  Reports;— f%e  Kimg  v.  €hekrwm, 

had  net  Um  advantage  of  a  aimilar  revision ;  becaiMe  m  diat  < 

I  shodd  not  have  beeu  reproached  by  another  learned  friend  of 

your  Lordship's,  the  Solieitor-Generri,  with  having  in  iny  Defence 

laisrepresented  and  misqaoted  the   language  used  by  year-  Lord- 

ehip«    The  fact  is,   that  having  been  disappointed  of  a  copy  of 

jthej  Charge*  as  taken    down  by   Mr.  W.  B.  Giimey,   becaine  it 

was   gone  to-  be  revised,    I  was  under  the  necessity  of  qoodag 

from    the   Report  furnished  by  the  Short-hand  Writer  emph^ped 

by'  Mr.  Butt,  ia  which  your  Lordship  is  represenfed  to  have  as- 

serted»  that  *De  Ber^ger  appeared  before  me  fuQy  blazoned  in  the 

^Qstiune  of  his  eriine'i  thiat  he  palled  off  his  scariet  ttnifomi  in  my  pt<r^ 

aence;  and  that  if  the  cthenmstanee  of  its  not  being  green  did  not  <k» 

tite  my  suspicion,  what  did  I  thi|ikofthe  sUrand  medallion?*  For 

these  unaiialified  assertions,  and  vaiiois  bthei^  of  thelike  purport* 

Bvhich,  if  believed  by  Ike  Jury,  were  snfflcient  for  my  convictm, ' 

there  certainly  is  not,  on  the  face  of  IhlrTrid,  one  particfe  of  evidence  :j 

and  yet,  when  I  made  my  Defence  4n  the  House^  it  wa^  uapoasifaie^' 

for  me  to  doubt  that  your  Lordship  had  so^  expressed  yoerselfv*  €or 

thoU2:h  I  was  not  present  in  Court  (because  toy  ia^yers,  for^Baasoito  • 

•nknowntdme,  were  soKcitons  that  f  stouldnotappear^i  yet'^msRyT 

pAvons  who  were  pi^eseiit'  assured^  me,  tkat,  eccordiag  to  ^icunf-  • 

oerstanding  of  tout   Lordship,  snoh  was  the  laagaagei  hiada  ose:. 

ef  by  yoto  on  that  occasion,    Without    an^  ^vaKftca^iln  whaterec. 

]l  ftppean»  toci^  that  the  same   impresmon  was   received  hf  tbm  ' 

Reporters  for  the  pnblie  prints  in  which  your. ^Lordship. /» as  re<r/ 

preaenled  to  have  elpressed  yourself  in  the  terh[is\ef  "diet  Report 

ef  the  Charge  from  which  my  qnotattens  in  the  Uoim  of  Vmof^  • 

mons  were  madob  •  ..        .    '< 

.    *  %  the  smmning  upy  as  it  now  stands  in  the  jiritiled  Tjq^,  it: 

appears  that  3it>ar  Lordbhip  expressed  youi^U  soniewhaJt-diAtenliy*  j 

and  less  positively,  on  the  subject  of  De  'Beren^eir-B' a^inumte  at  ^ 

iny  House,,  than  in  other  account  >  which  1  h&ve  oitiberw  he4fd*(Nr  * 

read  rand  aince  the  Trial,  as  ft  now  appeapi^  bad^the^dflrantign'r 

of  being  revised  hy  yoor  LordMp;   and  atacR:  Aor^  Attetaay^e^  *. 

n^rai  assirea  w,  that  it  is  calcdated  to  do  ^away  tbetieffact  ij>f  jA«i 

imperfect  8talemeatsrftodva»  we  have  the  fugthoi  asymwoe'etlbcr' 

,aaae  learned  gentleman,  founded  on  his  kno«de^e\;%T  tbi&.  Jipbk*^ 

and    kuned   persons    presidio^'tn  the  Courte,. that*. Aace>ia  noi" 

a  Jnd^  OB  the  Bench caaabieef^jcked^  aheriitghis.<ChaK9e,  fe^ 

as  to  give  it  a  difFerent  cclotir,  it  jbust  needs  b^  tiifenr«d„Aba^t  ifec* 

Newspaper  Reporters,  »tnd  the  Short-hand-  Writer  emplovecl  by  .Mr.  ^ 

Bntt,  and  the  several  persons  present  at  the  Trial,  .with  whom  J. iterip  • 

conversed  on  the  subject,  did,  by-  some  UD&vtanate  eotQcidtHQe  awire  - 

axtraordittaiy,  perhaps,    than  the  allied    eoiientrenca  of  circiBi^ 

stances  which  were  supposed  to  ^ii8tt^mycoBviiettoB,Tffi^  ilHe^tte 

and  the  same  errer,'  atone  and  the  same  t^e^^ndanstrndava^aid  t|^ - 

language  used  by  yon*  Lordship,  precisely  in  the  same  nannef^^d 

to  the  same  extent.'   Whether  Mr.  W.  B.  €bim£y  himself  dii  not  fall 

into  a  suniiar  erroTi-  which,  iadependent  of  *  the  aame^ita^t^'.f^ 
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slMMikljreYis^  hj|i  Report  i^u  ikis  v^insic^^  1  do  not  think  ii  iie^ssa(y» 
mod  it  would  {>«rhiips  i)r  A  ui  Ut?^  to  inquire. 

*  I  hope  that  your  U>i  df Up  >vlll  ik4  sp  far  n^istake  me,  as  jto  fiUBpos« 
that  it^  mj  o|3J^t.tadMpute  tbt;  «utliienticily  of  the  Charge,  as  it  dqW 
appears,  raised  i>y.  your  Lordship,  iii  AIr«  W.  B«  Gocney's  puWica* 
tiqn.  All  Uiat  J  iiit^4«to«how»  19,  that  it  is  stiil  objectiooable;  and  mo, 
ii^f  at  least,  a^  rdat€».ta,myself,  not  warranted  hy  the  Evidence.^^ 
AiHl  ii  ia  r^tmarkal^f  ti^ai,  3^ar  Lisrdship  did  not  begin  by  directing. 
Ifae  Jury  to  dacide  u^p.  ^e  Eidd^oee  tncg^  bad  bi^rd,  but  upon  thai 
StatfimaU  of  Ab^  Evidence,  wbich  y^ui  Loj^d-'^p  should  make  to  ilicm, 
(p.  448).,  iy^hiy^bata|j^Di«iit|  as  ii  appoaisi^t^jii^,  wi^  neiiU^r  imparti^ 
porcorreot  ...  ^  v -'     »  .     .  .  •  ». 

'  lp.]^^e,ft)$t.pbee«  I#hanij«£,Ji^ve.4o6ff«r.a:few  obs^rvatioBsoA 
the^ral.  dispVyedt  byiwur  Lor^up  durtpg  the  jmvastigatiott  of  I><^ 
Beii9ii|^?6  idKBlitf  witA  tbat  of  ti^e  pc^tended  Bu  Bourg>  wbjcb  it 
"ira#  iiecQSiary:  W  establish  l)e(ore,,aH^t  coiild  be  e%rted  gainst  my4 
self  and  M^m*.  Hiis  identity:  Waar  undoubtedly  aatisfectojiily  proved; 
lint'whenione  of  tbe  .wit^e^e^  was,  asked»  \Vbethe{-  bid  bad  uot 
fmrriomAy  deacribed.  thai  ipoisMB  ps  one*  ibaC  b^d  a  jpreat  red  nosa 
«aid  .a-  hi^^  iu»i  (Dd  6treii|per*a  eallQteuaaG^  l^ng  pale  audi 
Ifoe.  frau  blof:be0}>  it  was,  i  apfMrebead^no  pact.ot.yoiif  I^oitU 
ship^  duty  .to.exclau»»  ^  Red.  or  aot^  ^re  you  aae  ol'  tb^ideii'%* 
fi^fot  .^lie  ^M3e^'  (p-  MS)*^ ,  If  .my  Counsel  .bad  duly  ^eroaa-^x-^: 
faiiped  certain  wiftttiaes*  pn  the  subject  of  De  Beiea^er'a  Dress^ 
it  'waald  Yfiisibly.  hate. been  fauod  fttU  aa  nioesaarv.  to  ex? 
^plaimt' ^.Rad  .ot  ffreen^  avie  y»u  are.of  the  ideutity  of  tbb  c^t.^* 
And  I  bare  no  doubt^  my.  Lord^  that  the  Hacknay-eoaabmaii 
Aaleaatr;  bad  ^  be  liee»,  found  to  prevaricate  .as  to  thoeobmroftha 
jindrrdrenywiiicb  .probably  be  uever  aaw,  would  bare  taken'  tbia. 
hint,  aa44d9iitified^4he  ooat,  as  elheca  did  the  coanteiiaace,  byaweasf . 
inf  talbc^tft  «f  it  ^Aaolbfir  iaetance  of  unnecessary  inlerfereaee  om 
Ibrpart vpl^^nurLordsbipft  ma^r  bcifound  in  the  exafnioatioa  of  one.^ 
ahe  peisoMi  wha«pptaved  in, support  -oi  tbe  Alibi,  wbieb  waa  moat 
wickedly  aat^^ipw  aad  who  repreaaoted  De  Berenger  as  faeinf  jeogaged 
UI  meaanriaf  a^gurdenim  Yorls>strcat»  Weatwiosier,  an  tbe  Jay  befoica 
4ttia  Fraialr  TIm  naeatba,  put  by  your  Lordabip»  vbatheror  libt  lia 
ataadfttcle^deep'iaaoowi  (pagpii  ^15)^  waa  not  only  wholly  unnaee^* . 
aary,  hue  extremely  impriqiep,  astkerewaa  aot,  on  tbe^ZOth  of  F%- 
.iMIiarVy  aay  aoow  on  the  fvowack  In  aummin^  np  the  Evidenoe^  your 
Lormip  spoke  with  j^at  self  complacency  of  bavingd^scuireced«  l^y 
cartain^oestioiia'pat.to  this la:it^iaentiQQednpvitne9a,i tbel  belied  htmi 
teil  an  at  iaaat  two  oodaaianB;-  and  yoor  LordshipobaerYed/.  tbert  ^^  a 
**  a  matt  who  iavitt  tfaebabit  4^  being  bail  must  swear  tp  the  amount, 
aa#  be  must  swear  hataanbonaekaeper;  and  this  iBanTbad  i«o  bouse 
of er  Ma  bead  of  bia  efwn,  JmiI  waa  Ufing  in.  tbe  house  a£  another/ 
4p/  457).^  Here  your  JLordsbip  takea  a  part  of  ihia  man's,  atate- 
laeot,  atid  auppreaaas  aoatber  .part :  -  and  the  impropriety  of  you? 
I^rdihip's  remark  wiU  appeiir,   when  it  is  jcoaatdered:  tbdt  be  Jiad 
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#74        Tiiiw  Reports.,...  The  Kinf  «.  '(^ocHttnit, 

toitbiliip*t  remark  wHI  appear,  frheii  ft  h  tMnsiffMtt  1^1  |ke ' 
stated,  and  ttaji  not  wintradwtfrd,  that  he  had  been  H  hon^ek^^p^ 
down  to  the  17th  of  Febmanr,  ^p.  411).  And  there  %air  Hot  «Sf 
proof,  that  he  had  arted  as  bail  suhweqneiitUtf  Ifiat  perkid: 

•  Your  Lordship  delitered  yoornf ]r  eloqtieritly;  aiid  ef^n'etidtiiigly 
on  the  subject  of  Dc  Btreng^r's  identity;'  *You  *erc' youmelvta 
witneaset,'  sai<i  your  Lordship  to  Ae'jury;  ''to  the'ihabaer  iirf  whidt 

^e  witnesses  who^  spoke  to  the  person  of  De  Bfeiwi^r  itcrc  "^1111^ 
Bpon  the  iH?estJ*rittfon  ;  hrA  they  were  ttjB-'to  Ibolt  inNliid  tli* 
Court,  and  tftty  accordinoiiy  threw  ihfeir  *yes  abwU*  tftfe  'Coifrf  in 
4Tery  direrti^n,  before 'they  found  ftie  pfsrmm  wholfi  .rtn^j  k^i*  fliey 
lad  so  taken  notice  of ;  "ydn  aaw-tfietri-lbok  behiiid1lhem;ibokdoiiri^ 
ud  on  erery  side  of  them,  and  then  'auddeily,  idi  tf  tHey  m^r9 
Arudt  by  a  sort  of  elfHfictty,  conyfbtiMi  flashed*  updh  tbetrmiBch 
tbe  Instant  their  ijen  glaneed  iij|Von^'hifrt*:  this  orcurr^  •  in  tvtrf 
faist!ince,'l^think  but  tjne^  Vhere?  tWe' '^tneas,'  not  ^ar^ft^  'hvt  rye* 

'MiductetS  that  way^  did  Hot  dis<?iyter^hftin^  fppr  4S4\  5J:  '  The 
ftict,  faovi^ver,  fc,  ffiat  neithet^  B^bolonietr  no^  •abritt  ^^e 
with'  coafidenee,  althmii^  ^e'  Bf  rtttref  wair  aetorfjf*  pt*titM'-mit*t» 
them,  (pp.  1^,  i*2).  •  EVen  C&be  "betfayea  ftfia  niaiMrtaint^^ 
althoii^  he  had  %een  prettotisly  to  ^  M Hsseifi^ei^  tntiae  ton^te^ 
tify  hlAr  (p.  124^;  iiKd  Mr.  Sblnih^h,  w1N(  Bad  !ilao  bef%  ^scnt  ta 
Identify,  eoultShndt  tpeak  with  aliy'  degree  df  cIMaHty,  (^.  l«j.. 
ShiHiAier  wh^  "Was  'certain;  had  pitvioeftiy  ibeti'hitiii'  rft-^  Sfea* 

^•  sender'*,  (p.  116) ;  tm*  Mh  SU  Jtthif,' 'jfwhtt^fe  -etfdWiee^-itWt^dB^ 

;ihiet  wcrt  jn^tTy-  <?ensured  by  1Vfr.*Fift1t-(pp.  M^,  •fTf;  Hh^i^ 
pattiated'  by  ybtir'  LordsMp  (pi  468)]Mlad  seen  litedt*-Wea(ng». 

^^ter  Half,  when  he  ^il^f adad '  Ic  ihe  It)diet!<hei«t' (pj^.  99",  Sd)  rW 
^ith  respect  tt) 'I'bier,  thi^'%^tttess  W*^  dM  ii<9tat  ftff  iw^s^ 
llim,^l)ecHuaeV  as  your  tt^rdsfti^  a«ysV'"*''^hi%''ey«a  ^cr^'not  ebo- 

'  duct^  thht  way/  it  ii  fair  to  ^bserrr,  ^Ifeit  he  #i»r  fltfeCted  to 
•  ItxA  to  fhc -end  of  the  row"  (p.  109}'?  an*  Mr.'1P«e,  'IW 
Counsel  tor  I>c  Bertnger,  desiy^  his*  fWeM  tr^'  hrddifi^'^fa  hehd. 

^  (p.  110).  The'  proof  6f  identity  w^"itlowb«tes  «itiirfa^*r^  but 
•if  r hate  tri^ceeded  inahowin^  that  it^as^  t)Ot'*^lfuch'^  toibr- 

-  rant  ybnr  LWrduhlp  fa  bespeaking  for  it  not  ofl1t'*the'ftWf'^5it» 
' 'the  a'dniiratiou'of  the  Jury,  tbe^- public  wiffjuflge  htnir  fe  ir 
''wait  decorous   iti   your  t^oitishi^  to  the^lfae^^VtfTihateii^iiM  -i^M- 

'irittmpfiiint  language  ^hich  1  have  tite^l-.'        '--'•'  '-••** 
'  •  Yonf  tonlihip  was  fteVene;  ^ftd**  ptt>Wibly  wiW  y«tet5^;  6rt  Hh© 
confidence '  i^ilhf-  uhich  Mr:   Tahcmrdrn, "  De  Bifenjifdr^  ^Alfeitor^ 

-  tiertied  the  Bnrcr  Tetter  to  be  ef  the  hanrt-wrttihy- of  his  clfeift:  *  Yet 
•  Vr.  tahourdift,  whowW  undoubtedTy  lahittar^VHH 'W'Befc^gtT'H. 

•  harid-Wrilfnj',  haci,  >rtm/f  yJi^f^  tafhct'WiJftrt  tfgh^  to'^be^pd^T© 
than  Wr.  Liivie;  thecealbha  Sc^Kcit^  folf  the  T^ts^eruiidif; 'w^had 
BO  other  khfiwledg^e  btfi  ibe^  subject  fhaif  Meh  as  %^  haHI  UMAnA 
^by  Ititroaiou^  iHibB<»queot  t6  I^  Bcreiiger^^  ApjytithlsnkiOA/  Mf;  jLaT**^ 
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to  }mn  Civm  tut  .owB  Eni^nce.  tail^  li^KUwrUi^gg  ms  ^ 


^  possiUb,  moiip  pgaitive^  tbat  the  Dov«r  letter  was  written  by  JH 
^  jQft;rei^g(3r,^th^  Jl^r. .  Ta^hou^ipii  was  to  ti^e  cootiary.    Mrm  Tahourdin 

said  hql^ui  received  a  UiousAod  letters  Jirom  .De  Bereiiger,  and  on 
.  ?^n€  as^rd  wheUier  h«.  b^ered  it  4o  be  bis  baiid-writiiig,  (be  auswer* 
.  fi)»  '  i  do  s9ot.  indced-r^il  if.  ngt  lyis  baod-wiri^iDg^'  aod,  on  com^ 
.  paring  ilwitb  i^iotber  lett^,  jour  (iordsbip  qbsenred^  ^  The  gentle- 
^  ^an.i^s}^  lpOlk,l^  tbe  two  liters;  but^tb^,{iiruisbes  no^ arg^uinenV 
.Jlf^r  ap«rp»0D.>v;9tuldeertaiiil5[  writea  disguised  hand)  at  tM  timei  if  ever 
.he  did  in  PAb  Iife»  This  gentleioan  lioes  noj^  jpapnbdieC  Uiai  it  vi 
^pot,  jbmt.UtsWtarp  positively,  ^at  ita&  not.his  handrwritin«:9V(p* 
^j^^)*.  Mr,^  l^ar^t  1^  tlys  pther.  si4e^*  declared  that  he  coidd  '  iwear 
^  aoi/AoicI,  the  i^sust  .4mUfi.  diat.it  loo^  D«  ^Beri^g^er  s  haod-writin^^ 
.^.iU^.  )0j?)«..  9ttt:yoitf  LiOrdsl|i^v4id  noi^tbe9.«(f;/claU^  in  a  tf^u»,s>t 
..  jReivthaitfuQifp,  a».iu,t||e  case;  of  Tahpurdin,?  ^  Xbis^gentiemau  does  ooi 
.  -M^  <^,b<iie^h9t^^  isJ^t  hiitlie  swewv  Pp^tiy^f  tfuit  ilisbis  bao4* 
.  vjpriting:/  .S^far  i&omtljfU,  instatini;  Ui%  Evi4^l^e.4)f;  1B&  "Lms;^ 
.  jour  LDrdshqp  obs^nu^ds..  f  -Xh^^¥i4c»c«  of,  Mr.  Lavie,i|i.o'^y  ihmt 
^Jke'MUv,^.  tt(^.  )o..be.X>e..Bei«qfex;'4  bjWl-wrjitio&'.    (fk  466^; 

«att4  &ug)i  Evidence  joiir, Lordship  intimated  y^  aui^iej^t.     I'o  npe 

%t  a^igit^  tiij»i  Al^^.Ii^Tte'siExid^Bqe  .^as  fitDas  psfiitife  asjLhat  of 
^  T'4hourdui :  w^  bQF  ¥<>.  Lavi««  with  iiisj  slander.  J(Qawla4£«P>^  tb^ 

subject  (not '¥ei7>dbceutly  jsht^iped,)  f^id4*«Ww  without  ifae  bast 
^^ikmblilis^  theJD<^,]s(^t|sr..Y({Mi  ^f  Q^  ]^99s;^r*%  Jiiini^ri{ing>  >i^- 
^^HoQf^  it>.w4^  proYed.tohaT^  been:yerj'^i8siinilarlr9m  the  igene^d 
.  ^.cfaEaraoter  ff  ibf4  band-wnting,  is  U^t  accoii9tect  for  by,  admi^tiuy 
/  a4^<|vininati^9iijii^.|iflurt.^  a^iUMnf  for  wapt  of  Evidt^^e. 

j^.  ,jUr4.yarai^ujUv^l(»ws^  il^at  if^iis  sqwcions  bpd  not  been  fl^^HuV- 
^.  4y^ai|d{c^d|.  het^h^uld  never  jure  sv8pecte4ibe  Dover  4ett£ir  ta  h%ve 
.been  writ^p  ^y  De.Berei^g^,  with -w^ose  Ifandw.iting/he  was 
f ;'|ier/«^y  bu^ilidf  ;  and  thaljon  lookimc  ^brongh.U.with.a  ^ew  ^t^ 
.  ^detect  t^e  i|jseiiblance»  he  C9uld  findoidjF  oi^  letter  {^he  lariga  Utn 
\,ihe  >^|^iice)  .that  <:r6aa^- a  f^^ionJjp^  374*  ^>.  ^]a  That  Pe 
-  3erejigsrwji;ft  the  jiei?ion  who, wrote. that  letlert  therie  is  not  jpeasouto 
'  ;4pubt ;  ^1^'  wtMi^  it  is  cipuf^dergd  th,atjit,t^e  Trial  tb#  proo(  of  persona 
•  ^d«ntilj  ^ype^red  partly,  to  4^p<^Qd:^a  thle  p^of  oCthat  liaud-wriiing^ 
f    ^)e  c^Hduct  of  J^ir,  Lavic.ifi.tbis  partlci^ar^  and  Jet  me  addt  of  your 
_^..  j^r^lhip,  .waH^ofrtajialy,!^  spe^k  mildlf,  «o)9C->i'hat  extrajudicial 
*  By  the  Evidence  an^eicedto  the  JLti^tfr  wh^eii  i  .bad  the  honour 
.  .f^addmato  theEl^lQpi.of^  Weftmipater,  .om  the  d^y  90  whiqh  it  was 
.   ittteodejl^tucxttibitiineinft^o  Pilluryy  it  i«,  I  aio  per8uaiied».sajiis- 
..  factorily.  provt^d,  th;it.  t)|e.Qerfager.^crliang$dbi«  dif^.in  the  pobt^ 
.  .isbaUe^.wliA^^lironv^ed  biin  from  J>art^>c4(o  the  Manh-galfc;  .lam 

4he  nw^e.confiruied  in  tliis  opii4oii»  l:|eGause  {observe  tbat  those 

pei^ns  who  ai;;^  hired  to  libel  ine  in  Bew4ip9pe»  and  paropblets   (for 

I  cannot  .suppose  tf^ai  their  malireiawb^Uy  gratuitous),  have  since 

a  .ai|fect«4  io>peak  $4"  the  subject  of  the  dref  a  att  i^  minor  circuuisto  ^  i 

:   ^  ^^^^^^S  ^^  iiQpo(|aiiQO  to  the.  merits  of  tbe  cfse^  wbeth^.  Ub 
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BerenfTCr  presented  himself  to  me  in  the  dresr  in  wfnck  hn^iommittfS 
the  Fi  aud,  or  bad  secretly  changed  it  before  he  eouKs  into  my  pre^ 
sence.  ft  It  a  triamph  to  me  to  perceive  the  contempt  with  whicil 
my  enemies  bow  pretend  to  consider  the  snbjett  of  me  dvess^  wm  it 
jproTeslhat  they  ar«  sensible  of  being  defeated  in  the  only  pmit  in 
which  your  Lordship  had  tan^ht  them  to  consiader  ^euidves 
invulnerable.  'While  they  betray  ilfeir  em  belief  of  my  miooiice^ 
i  can  despise  their  nnabaled  endeavoues  to  persvade  others  tliasl 
im  gruiltt.  Hie  snpposed  lappearance  in  *thB  Costume  of  Crime/ 
^as  by  far  the  principal  ailment  agahisr  me^  und  waa  supposed 
at  once  to  convict  me  both  of  the  Frand  and  Perjavy.*  B6  kmg^as  it 
ieottfd  be  bcAstered  np  by  any  appearanee  of  Evidence.  H  tras  iSie-vital 
|>art  of  the  Case*  It  was  so  treated  hy  fffar  hmAship;  (fp.  4,b%. 
478,  9;  484,  5,  0,  7),  and  9o  fermed  by  ibe^Coniaiel  to^cte 
Prosecntion,  who,  with  more  than  his  aceastoaed^reradtyv  obsei^rad^ 
that  my  Counsel  had  called  witness  aftei*iritnesB  4o  ^orit)borali&  ink 
^eclor  points^  bnt  had  left  me  withont  coofinnation  upon  that  iu^ 
portant,  that  vital  part  of  tbisr  Oase^  tt^  Lord^Codifafte^'tft^.'  the 
dress  which  Mr.  De  fie»nger  wore  at  the  .time  he  came  to  that 
flouse,  and  had  with  hitto  that  interview/  •  (pp^  440«  I):  Thiit 
iixhfbiti  in  a  strenguftd  convineiitg  light  the  piirahiiHmt  imporfaott 
^  that  part  of  the  Case,  which  my  enemies  1iav«*'sinee  endeavouMl 
to  depreciate.  .-  ^,  ?  i   ^  -  •    .  '    - 

,  *  At  what  period  De  Berei^er  changed  bfe  dreairfaf  the«lai8e  is  nbt 
>)thenvise  important,  than  as  the  consideration  of  it  apf^bov  to  lead 
ifo  an  additional  proof  of  the  fact^  It  is  li^^hty  ^bafale  tbat^M 
thange  tbok  place  between  the  ooacb^standarthe  «Tfaree*  .Stags, 
Lambeth^  Road,  and  that  at  the  Marsh'^-gate^  A^eooi^ia^  !•  tiie 
iBndence  (as  it  ^vaa  cdled)  of  Shilling  the  postiboy^iMfore  Iha  Sisch: 
^icchang«  Ceimnittee,  De  Berenger  dvew  iqy  1iie«ide<tb}ivi*  at  tlia 
(comer  where  <he  sat,  as  if  tty  hide  himai/f  on  perceivis^that  there 
•was- no  coach  to  be  obtained  at  the  former  place.  '  At  the.-^iVlaJ,  he 
deposed  that  he  saw  tbe»ide*bliBd  wasnip^  tot  did  net  see  wfata  Im 
]bnned  it  np,  but  thonght  he  did  it  as  He  ^cam«  raand  tlw  owner,  (p, 
)id).  Yoinr  iiordship,  is  smnming  nip,iinis!dated  ^tHiS'^Yait  6f  tht 
^Evidence ;\«nd,  notwithstamiing the VFitness^faod aaidposittvdy^abat 
the  sides-idind  was  vp^  mmI  tfiathe  did  niitiee  wheiir«faopdlled  it^ 
^otir  I^^rdship  represented  bbn  as^sayiog/:^'  f  thing  heindM up  Ifafr 
side-blind/ which  hfid  been  dami:before  a// fAe^it^aytf  (p;  •474)».  ••  ' 
'  '  II  your  fjordship  understood  that  lie  dfd  n«t  pull.tt  ;itp'tJ§L  hit 
arrival  at  the  Marsb^gate.  .aiM*  that  it  Bad  Wn  daWn  t^ore^att  the 
^8}%  youi*  Lordship'a  nnderatanding  and  the  meomingiof  ifehe  Witness 
are  eleady  at  toriaiicei  •.'  The  Statem^it  -  of  4ke  Eviddnce^^faa  it 
Appears  to  me]  does  not  adiow  time  for  Di^  Bertngen  to  Imve  Ranged 
.)ii8  coat  while  (be  «de*bHnd  was.  up.  Aecordingi  to  tive  Evidence 
itself,  there  might  have  been  ample  time  for:  that. pnrpoite.  'The 
«  Corncir/  alluded  to  by  'the  AVhness^  mfi£>teitirer  havir  betfls'-cba 
^Mvner  at  «the  Thite  Stags,  or  tlial  at  tfife  Asyhnn;  the  latter  tM 
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Lim  iUtterfii — the  King '9.  CMkfmttf.        %7V 

liindr«d»  and  tht  fofmxtr  more  thtfli  iPour  bondred  yard»  from  Ihe 
Harsfa-^ate;  but  as  he  *  did  not  see  when  hn  pulled  it  up,'  it  might 
liavc  heeu^ons  before.  It  is,  however,  Ihe  roost  prcbaBTe  (as  well 
]m  '010$^  afieeable  to  the  e? idefioe  of  this  WitDess,  both  at  Ih^  1  Viol 
^nd. before  the  .-Committfje),  Ihat  De  Bereuger  pulled  up  the  side- 
Wiid  as  he  ^ame  found  the  fih^t  Corner  by  the  Cpabh^stand  at  the 
tfbree  Siug;8,  at^il  probability  i$,  that  it  was  in  wider  to  conreal 
inmtUfvfT  th^  .purpose  of  changiug  hts  dress.  On  b^in^  dissap* 
tieintrd  o{  a  coach  at  tbe  fominr  ^itand)  (owin^  I  conceii^e  to  the  emf 
boiiro£the  «i^rnin«),  be  would  naturally  apprehend  that  he  inighi 
9igikiik  be  d'lissappoiuted  at  the  other ;.  which  indeed  was  very  near 
Iwiug  ttieott^t  as  (here  i^s  only  vtie.coach  on  the  stand,  (p.  113}* 
^e  would  then  have  had  np  aUe>nati7e  bu^ef  walking  through  the 
fftneeta  in  the  dresa^f  his  Fnattd,  or  of  proc^cdin^  with  the  cb$dse» 
pad-^eur  torwher^va'be'  chofte  to  terminate  his  expedition  ;  either  of 
srhich,  ihig^hi  hare  uo.carfouedtiis  detection.  It .  was  therefore  an  act 
pi  ^^dent  expediency,  aod  prob^le  necessity,  to  effect  a  ahange 
of  dresa  before  he  arrived  at  the  Mavsh-rgate. 
;«.  Mf  ni7'eouMBl»>or;four  lot^shipiu.  theii*  defauU*  bad  thought^ 
woper,to  question  (lie,, po6t-bov  as  to  the  period  at  which  be  auw 
l^e^Berenger  lA  hkaearlet  coat,  it  would  have  appeared  (bathe  did 
h^ot  obsmie  ii^af  tlieiito^at  which  h6  quitted  (he  fpost-cfaaise,  auit 
ffiat  he  did  not  mean  to  swear  that  he  left  the  chaise  in  tbat.dtc^^ 
^e  hns  fiiAce  declered.  ;anfl  Kait  oieredto  testify  ai^  ositfe^  that  De  Bc« 
>eBg-er  oucfMi  as-he>verUy  Micves,^  have.  ohan<^ed  hie  drees  before  hie 
Mrivjilat  the  ]l|anfe^ey  M^lhout  bein^  noticed  by.  him;  Ihat  he 
])i|d.with  btni  a 'portntent^ait,  or  parcel  of  sione  kiaiid  lar^  enough 
>o  cofttaiu  a.  coot ;  that  be  di6  vot  see .  his  under^dtcss  when  hie 
qufttfedlhe  cbaise^  and  haa  no  .kAoUrledge  whether  it  was  the  sane 
1)0  kad.firefiouslysseeii'or  not.  An^  i})»  Evidence  < which  be  gavis 
jH -the  Trial.  iB«^perfeclly<eeiisisteQi  with  this  statement*.  He  di«t 
indeed  -f^y  thai  De  Bereiiger  wore  a  reud  coat ;  but, it  is.  dear,  from 
^Hher  pans  of  his  Bvideiir.ei  that  he  alluded -4o  his  -  ^Mttvioua  appeal- 
Huce,  ami  n^  to  the  period  of  hia  quitting  >the  chaise :  (pt  be  sayi, 
^hat  *■  the  coat  had  some«ort  of  aatar>apo»  i^'but  he  was  not.  close 
fniough  to  s^o  it,  aadc coukluor swear  to '.what  it.teas/  (p»  lid). 
.>iowv  if  he  hod. been  speaking  to  bis  trppearance  atilui  Marsh»pte« 
he  must'  have  been  '  clo^e;  enough..;'  tor  he  soy^  '  1  opened  the 
chaise  door,'  (p.  llfiQi  It  is  etidei|l,  .tberefot-e^  {adiiiittiAg  bit 
rn^dihilily,  and  as  iie  has  kitberlo  been  eoosidered  th^  second  best 
^Witness:  for  the^tock.'-  Eicbangty  I.appreheod  they  will  uat 
object  4o  it]  9  that  he  war  speak  ipg.  to  bis  a^ppearance  at  a  previoiia 
weciod,  when' he  saw  bim  aia  distance  ;  which,  mast,  I  apprehend^ 
liove  been  oik  some  ocraaion 'when  he  turned  round  on  his  horse,  and 
!d)serv^.d  him  ip  the  chaise*  He.  is  either  not  te  fat  believed,  and 
•Ills  Evkkoce  lu  Uie'dres!=)  iaoiotbiug;  or  he  did  not  observe  it  at  the 
J(flreh-gat«s  .'Wltich,  as  far  ns  I  am  concerned,  is  precisely  the  same 
Ihtn^wifrJ^ut 7  Cftusider  hSni  cnfnalstent  in  ihh  part  of.  hit  Evidenee, 
%ei-aase  1  thmk  it  tippears  from  another  answer  that  he  hadov 
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f^^ieitttoity  of  obsennog^  th«  ^f^^i  at  the  Mmh-gile  9  for  be  dlf^ 
cribes  him  as  steppinjg^  out  of  the  chaise  into  the  coach,  and  saVi^ 
*  He  dien  held  his  haud  down,  aud  gave  me  two  Napoleons  ;  be  did 
kiot  say  that  one  was  for  ray  fdlow  serrant  and  thjc'o^er  l^  thyself, 
l>iit  1  supposed  it  was  so,'  (p.  114).  Hence  it  appears  that  be 
stepped  from  the  chaise  to  the  coach,  without,  stopping  io  speak  fb 
Ibe  Witness,  or  to  giye  bim  his  reward;  that  he  he)cf  b^s  'hand 
down  for  that  purpose  ;  whieh,  whether  it  implies  fhat'bCipres€Dte«l 
it  with  bis  side  or  back  towjirds  bim  while  cjiterinj'  thecoach|^'^ 
ihat  be  put  his  band  down  after  he  had  >nU'redf  (the  lklt<;r  I  toaer* 
Vand  was  the  fact),  is  (olerable  proof  that'he  auowed 'the  Witne^ 
1)0  opportunity  of  observing  his  under-dre^s.  Jt  proves.  Ibb,  I  iliiiiky 
which *i9  moie  important,  an  anxiety  that  ^e  With(^  should  npi  see 
it.  He  appears  to  have  conversed  yerV  &uvitlarty  witlr'ihii  Witut« 
in  the  course  of  the  journey  (pp.^lll^^lllQV^na  'w6uJ4  iardfj 
nave  quitted  bim  so  /abruptly  without  i^^arlirig /wdr4f  if"t^,  had 
'mot  b*.en  anxious  to  avoid  his  fuhJier.obiierTatidrii  ^  Be  "was  Vc^ 
"desirous,  and  with  ^^at  reais6|j,*  t^at  the-jpo^t-twy.sD^id^  not  ge*- 
/ceive  t^e  transformation  that' bs4  taken  pk^ie./"  .  ,  .\\  j  **  .  *  '  .*. 
'  *  Shilling's  observation  of  tb^dress,  |»t  anv^peiiii^  Jjpnc^rs"  to  tiafc 
.Ijcen  very  imperfect..  J  He  .decIined^  sweHnnz  ip.'^ftie  c^jloiir  of  On 


ys  far  as  the  waist,  biit' did  nbV  .$^\tlie  j^kirfp  ot  iV  ..^<J  tbp^^iit 
•was  tiu-ned   lip  with  yelloW,  biii  wotiitd  iipt  BV^e  !ro^^  that; 

andas$iiredTy  ifit  was^n  aid»^e-camp*s'9oit]^''is^^  bjr'  otl^cr 

jWitnesses,  it  could  not  haye  bai  yell^w^  ^?ici;if5g,^  <3Jr  ^.m^  f^^c^.'^g?"  «* 
sJl.     And  it  h^4aStarof  som^' sort  Vp*^i!i4^^ 


vfalcb 

•ne'pf  the  Portford  post  Vy^V  an4,«MJ^'jf^^^^^  ti^^^i^^  J^?CnL**'^4$« 
>>f  the  other,  who  was  nol  exan)\iied,.tf  Is  (leajr^^jatjhie  jto|[^k.  ^ 
yi^Pji.  or  exercised  tbt;  [j^Wr^'cvxl,  aufh^KtY-pfj^H^pprq^^^  ^m» 

'Shittihg  into  two.     3Idreover,'  he  VppeaiTS..iaccidiBnt^rv,''n 


liordshi 
in  the 
Minutes^ 
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tiftw  1Ujforti..«..f9U  Ikiitp  r.  CbcArtofl        Aft 

jaay  inistakitojrty  have  written,  or  Sir  Siinon  may  erroneously  have 
t^d^  *  leaped  i>\xt  of  the  window  ;'  and  *  ifso^  (p.  4S2),  as  therft; 
was.  00  Hvidencc  of  his  leaping^  in  again,  it  was  little  euoiigh  t^ 
^^nchii^e  that  he  *  walked  up  the  hill ;'  otherwise,  instead  of  a  leap 
jiO^d'a  walk,  we  shoufd  have  a  flight  of  judicial  imagination. 

*  1  have  already  $hewn,  not  only  that  Shilling  did  hot  swear,  enjl 
i|id  not  intend  to  sWpar  to  the  dress  at  the  period  of  De  IJerenger** 
/(iiitting  the  chaise,  hilt  that  it  is  clear  from  the  Kvidence,  that  h* 
wai  spfaking  to  a  previous  period  only,  and  that  he  did  not,  an!l 
ioiild  jjiot  take  any  observation  at  tlie  Marsh-gate,  either  of  hk 
^tsQii.  or  drf 8fi. /V^  the  learned' Judge  aforesaid  had,  it  shoutft 
•jj«»efn,  "your  Ivordshi^'a  authority  to  assert,  that  he  was  spoken  to 
jositiyely  hy  the*  post-boy  at  that  period;  Uamely,  the  pbriod  .at 
.^hicb'h^  was  stepping  from  tk0  post-chaise  into  the  hackney-coachp 
nCp*  &91).  ^And^m  tH^  veiy  same' sentence,  speaking  of  the  evideDofr 
^pf.thfe  wdi&rmarCf  Sir  Simoft  says, A  He  swears  distinctly  to.hl* 
^moh  and'  j|^is  dress;  and  that  be  1i^  then  a  scarlet  eoat  under '» 
'  ^rey  gfeat  iftdaft;  (j).  591).  He  <Jid  indeed  swear  to  a  scarlet  cp^ 
Jhow  truly  I  now  leave'tne  wofld  to  J.ud^)  ;  *but  instead  it  a  grey 
'yeat  coat  as  issertf d  by  Sir  Simon;'  he  swore  to  a  •  dark  <b:abjuiil^ 
TaW  sort  of  a'cozlt*  Q).  110)  ;  "and  so'faHroid/ Wanufe  cfis(incl|bf 

{'  oniiptfrson/'tie  iaid,  that'hi  did  ''yiot  see  that  he  could^fecolltci 
[ini  f  but  when  he  waih  actually  j^oiii'ted  ouV  to  hiii  hy  the  CouvstJ* 
"Be  flej>ose*;ujfioto,hi8*0fd;  ll<afh61hougM  hini^iil  ^ 

fonly  saw  him  Idi^iAota  half  a  'iidtife,  tp'/  120).  .;  /  '  „  .  .  . 
'''.'•  Ifit  wWe  p^sible,  or^orth^hile,'  tp  poW'out  all  tfievaria^^ 
;^  ^piis  ID  thy d^oaltSbni  of  dlfleVerft  Witnes^es^  6n^ 'of  whom  (|e« 
\  Vrilfcd  De  'Be^etTger  as  a  tall  peicsOtf,  (pllOfj^.althoughVhe  U 
"".^^ettairily  tmder  the  middle  sbe,  and  ailbther  {jxt  who  llia^  so  maigr 
"^opporttinitles^j'Cxpiwsing  thegreat^t'imc^tainfy^  am!  evincing 
^  inarty  loAteuracies,'  it  wotfid*  appear  that  tjiere  U/Itsi  truili  tluia 
f  "doquence  ln'lhef([Aowihgpissa'ge  In  yourllordslii|)'s  Xhaji^e  tp 
j^Hfee  Jury:  •So  ttiufiipliea  a  quantfty  of  testimouy,  so  cl^ar  aoi 
*  'ao  cbj)ii$teiit,  was,  1  think,' hardly  eVeVpr^gentV^in*  tile  course  of 
^  any  enmthal  Trial;  differing  iti  no  circttmstanoes' rei^peilin^  His 
^*ipcrso*i  an3"dfesa;  . excepting 'fn  aoirfe  trffles^V^h'fch,' amidst  tfto 
'^'f^nerat  accordance  of  alt  piatfirial'ciTCumstanc^s,  ralher.'confirrhejl 


everioibk  the  remalndel:  of  tiia  ^nsWfr,  fiaittely;^  u^t  he  .'was  ni^a 
-''dose  eiionj^b  to  see  it,  4Qlic6uM  Bot  swear  to  what  it  was  )^  (pi, 
;^'*'*1S).  'it  is  pAfeefly  cl^ir  ff6ni  the  £vid6hce,*i|!at  what  ever  wis 
**  Ih^  c(^6ttf  of  Vhe  coat'in^^hidi  pe'BcreAg€(r  came  to  fiiy  house,  ha 
'Irgtisrf kfet4ivkteii|luitt^(f of  fife olfuatti^utaVfot^tiheiamc  t]ier«*; 
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BhiUtiig's  Evidence  to  the  star  amounts  to  uothin^  ;  ^he  either,  ditkf 
not  tee  it  at  all,  orhcsaw.it  indistluctly  at  a  ai&taact;,  at  aneartiar. 
period.  And  neither  the  watenuan  uor  hackney -cucbinan  deposfid 
to  eithef  the  star  or  lucdaihou.  If  De  QerBuj^ec  had  tSa^ted  iii», 
change  iu  his  d.css,  bow  coiucs  it  that  the  Witttessess,  who  spoke, 
to  bis  garb  during  the  nighty  saw  and  bore.t*>^Umonj.to  the  ft»r,' 
while  those  who  saw  him  by.  day  light  in  tltjc  uioroLig  did  uot  ^  It^ 
Waa  either  not  iijlxtd  star,  or»  like  the  »tacs  ia  j^e^nuMaent,  warn . 
Dnlj  visible  by  nigku  ,      , 

*'  Again;  in  stating  the  Evidence  of  the  backoeyrcoachnian,  jreur. 
tiOrdshipa  aays«   *  He  (De  Ikrenger)  took  a.portmaaleu«i  that  J)^.< 
had,  and  a  sword-^he  portmanieaa  wa^i^a  small  blact  leather  oae,* 
(p.  47't) ;  hilt  your  Lordship  oniitf  tb«  remainder  of  Crmii^'a  answer, 
*  pig  enough  to  wiap  a  cosut  up  iu,V(p«  V2^),  ^  It  nn^  ^  <*aid  4haC 
there  are  few  portuianteaas  that  are  not  b'ljr  enough  for  .tliat  por^ 
pose;,  bujt  still  it  was,  a  drcjam^tance  >9chich  your  l4>rdabip  onghi 
not  to  have  omitted,  becaiuie  it  bad  a  teodency  ta  briii;^  hopie  io  the 
minds  of  the  Jury  the  probability  of  DuBareager-haiinii^^Qasesai^j 
the  means  of  changing,  hia  coat,     l^t  yyaa,  t  coQQeii^e»  jfow  Lordr 
ahip'a  duty  to  h^ive  recapitulated!  those  words;: and  ypami^hi  very 
fairly  have  added.  J  So  that  you  s^e,  gentl^ai^K.tiiat  ]>Q  Bvrenger 
ma?  have  had  tht  means  of  chaugiuip  bis  .^re^a  WcfeJtv  :iip|ieaml' 
in  Lord  Cochrane's  presence.'    S^  far  from  .that,.  ^iw  Lo^lahip  did 
not  omit  to  tell  thoi^e  cr^u{ous  gfeaittlainaOs  .that  it  did  not  lipfeae 
that  Di  B^rea^cr  had  any  lueaus  of  .shif^iOg  liiipa^Ul.  (p,  484)^ 
Was  it  that  your  Lordship  did  not  wish^tl^i  Jury  tp  cqaooct  th^  idea 
>of  the  portmanteau  with  its  probable  eontenta,  jjl^^t  ^Qja.OBiiaed  tha  ^ 
words,  *  hig  ^uop^h  to  wrap  a  coat  iip  in.!  ^l.<H>w(  Jkave  wished 
that  your  Lordship  had  favoured  the  Jury  with  youjr.Q^nifriTaieiopir 
nipn  as  to  tl>e  contents  of  pu^p^e  of  thai  portina^^aii.    It. waaia 
Evidence,  that  De  Berepgei  had  with  him.  a  shmU  .portoiaQteaa 
when  he  boagbt  bisacarlet  coat,  (p*  16  )  :  .ami  ynur  Lordship 
ni^kntly  considered  il  to  he  |h«same  ^bicb.bftl.be^apQhen  of  hf 
Chiue;  for  In  stating  the  Evidenca  of  Mtr.  Sobimoiv  the  jmsoou 
who  sold  the  orticies  of  dress,  Hbat  ht .took  tiif  «i  umf  with  oioi  ia 
a  coach — ^he  had  a  smulL  portmanteau  with  him**  .yoiir-.Liirdfih^» 
imiiiediatdj  observed  to  the.  Jury,  *  Ton  teroe»^erAh«»e:  it  a  fea«' 
ther  parimanleau  spoken  of/  ,  (p.  4Bt^}.     And  yo^r  Loirddkip,  J  laai 
cej^tain,^  had  not  a  dou!;t  that  he  conveyed  hia  scarlet  coal  ky  .ttsafr  * 
in  that  .pertmanteaCL-^The  Solid  tor^eneral  has^aaauflld  >ws.  tbft 
De  Begei^er.WH«  suppesed  to  he  no  fool|  althongiLhe  did  not  mtga^ 
very  wrscly  on  that  suppo^iition.     But  it  would  ^ve  beea  wovaa 
than  foity^  it  would  have  madness  to  liatebean  pc^laatlicely  >  anayfd 
Idins&lf  inao  remarkable  a  drtr^iif.  ii^mpded  £sr  «a  crimiuA  aptrposf*- 
Your  L9rdsbip  kiiew*  that  it  had  not  been  attempted  to  truce  hflii 
to  pover  ia  that  snleiidiJ  apparel,  and  that  it  was  ne^Lto  impoasj* 
ble  that  De  Bticitj^^r  should  have  exposed  himaeif  sp  «$reaoua)|y 
fo  defeat  and  deletion.     It  conid  not  possibly  hava  csca|M  ym|r 
LordshipVpvuetration,  tii^t  De  Bi renger  mutii  haw  gwa 'down  )a 
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H0«er  In  a  clrtus  differcot  from  that  in  which  he  returned;  and 
v4th  that  conviction  on  your  Lordship'^  mind,  aod  with  the  evi- 
dence of  the  purtniantean  before  yoa»  ^  hfg  enough  to  wrap  a  coat 
up  in/  it  Binai  have  struck  your  Lordship,  *  as  by  a  sort  of  elec* 
trictt^,Vthat  De  Bereiiger  had  the  meaxas  of  sliiitin«:  himself;  and 
tiiat  I,  who  had  sever  before  been  suspected  of  fraud  or  ials«huoil», 
ttiijjflDt  possibly  have  spoken  and  sworn  to  the  truth  [       . 

» *  The  circoiiistance  of  hi»  taking;  the  sword  out  of  the  couch, 
4e<jeth€r  with  the  portmanteau,  as  deposed  to  by  C rune  (p.  123), 
itottlsovfty  important.  In  bis  journey  from  Dover  he  had  woui 
tltat  swoM|k«.it  was  essential  to  bis  assumed  character  ;  but  before 
hel^rcived  at  my  house  he  had  engaged  himself  from  it,  and  had  it 
I'Mse  ID  the  coach  :  sotliat,  according  to  the  Evidence  of  the  chief, 
witness  ibr  the 'Prosecution^  he  had  madi»  one  material  alteratiou 
HI  hi%  appearance. .  Now»  for  what  possible  purpose  could  he  have 
tik<n  offhissword^  if  he  had  been  rej^rdless  of  exhibiting;  him«  , 
•s«lf  to  mein  the  false  character  of  a  military  officer  ?  There  is  no 
ptolMible' reason  ^r  bis  divefrtin^  himself  of '  his  sword,  that  does 
not  V^^^l^y.  Apply  ^  ^1^  puttiiit»^  off  his  sash,  hb  stari  aud  his  mo 
di^i<i>u»  hi#  s<»fiet  coat,  and  his  assvmed  chairacter  altogether. 

:*  I  hsve-bsfote  Observed,  that  the  identity  of  De  Ikrenger  ^A^as 
etfrtainiy  not^ptittved  by  the  haCckney^cdaehmav!.-    I  again  mention  , 
tllis,  to.she«rthat  yoUr  LovdShlp  also  misstated  the  Evidence  iu 
that jNiitieutar*^   He  hadveen  him  in  the  messenger's  house,  and 
tbefeforo'4t  was  no  Wonder  that  he  pointtd  hrm  out  in  Court    But^  ^ 
on  being  asfeedi^  *  W^tre  yoo  of  thei  iame  opinion  when  you «aw  him'' 
uf  Mr.  Wood%'?*  'instead  of  retarntng  a  direct  answer,  he  says  :  ; 

*  W^esfl  eamedoK^tt'StaicB,  he  locked  very  hard  4it  me;*  and  to 
th^  I  m%i  igiMisitMtti  '*  Did  you  kRo#  him  then?'    be.  replied^   ' 

*  i'es  ;it'wua  sMnefhing  of'  the  saiot  ^ppeajyincey^^fc/  he  had 
altenxi  himself  vtvy  much  by  his  dress,'  (p^  124).     Your  Lord* 
ship  kft  oat  tiie  weirds,  *  sometlnog  of  the  same  upp^atance,'  aiid  ^ 
fit«fttdtcnfehe  Jufy  «bdrCiMelctiew<him  at  the  Meteeo^«r?s,  ifiougk 
hfs  hsd  j^tored  (limself  a  gftatdeal  in'his  dre^,  ^p.'  477). 

i*T4iere  is  no  particular  iIl|^*raAl^€)  Evidence  which  might  very-' 
w^U  be  bciiev^d^  ev«h  if  your  Lordship  had  not  ^ddated  ilr  '  The 
gMtleman  gave  mefour  shillings  bvfore he Wnt  in;  and  t  saiti,   f  -^ 
hoped  lie  woiild  give  me  another  shi!tinsi[,'  (p.l'Jd).    Wii«thcvyonr 
f/4)iidship*waB  omxii^us  that  the  ooaohnuiii  should  itot  b«  deemtd  of  ti 
itirrdetiary  draraeter,  ledt  the  Jvvy  Bbofdd'  have  thought  it  p^n-   > 
hliK)^  fiw  tidd  itto?^  Ht'the  scarlet  eoal  before  he  was  asked.  111 ' ' 
his'^ingeniesi  to  c^taiu^^llie  re\(«rd  offered  by  the  Stock  iiyrhangf",'  -^ 
I  ||onab4)rtteBd'ta«qr;  bwtif  yoo#  Ijofdship  had  Hot  been  nppre^    ' 
h«iiiivpiftlHillhis.ttdditidnal(ckniaiid<of  Crane  would,  at  first  glunoe»    ' 
semn.'e^bm'bttant,  you /would  harclly  have  taken  the  trouble  to  tmvei    .■ 
out -of    the' *lleeord  for  its  juslitication.     'Hearing,]    says  your 
J^i^hip^  .^that  Napoleons  had  been  distributed  to  drivers,    he 
thought  that  nrhackney^ooaehnum  raisitht  ask  for  a  little  more  of  his 
boimty  tlian  he  first  received/'  (p.  477).    »Your  Lordship^  ,hoVe¥CS} 
Apr-  Crit.  Riv.  Vol.  «,  1814:  *JB 
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ktirw  that  i'f  waa  not  in  EvidentiB')  Inst'CfW?  BMr  Bi!0tf  ftut  ^ 
about  the  IV^pol^ons,  nnr  is  tff^cre  tfie  filiB;lilaf  itMiMi  to  be6ev# 
that  he  k^iew  at  titat  tfnra  thaf  anjt  sucA  cmir  Kwl  bees  dbtnlMH : 
iStt  the  coAttaiy;  tfken?  wn*  i^eason  to  contlbR^t  ftwt  fhB  ■•ttreff 
inannerinwhidii  Dti  Bcrentrr  rewardi^d-  tfie  pos^bcqr,  by  heMni^ 
dbisrn  liiBhaorf,  witKout  speaking,  a*  appean  By'ttb-  Bndence,  (|^. 
114),  that  Gane  Hnd'uo  opportunity  of  seeiny  or  Bearii^  ^^^ 
fH^cnptron  of  reward;  whivh  is  aho  pretty- endbtttB^oan  lUDtidg 
his  request  tt)  aji  e^nr  sfaijriuj^. 

*'  nmnolher  patl' of  ttle  Oibb^^ij  y''''^^*^^''Mi'P'  V^^  ™^  ^Off 
"tb  ond^rstandv  thatthtg  NiipofetmrtriirirH'  tlr^\wffwfWwr>i^Bu<a''' 
^T*k  dbst,.  WftVd  witit  ttiosv  whkfi  Had  Hem  lMiiti4lMind<oii  iln» 
dtij  of  the  fraud;  (p.  499).  '  Yftereemilieoo  dbnVf^lttilMf  w^' 
tite  mmie  description  of  cuhi;  and*  that^ttiqr  ttHtW#iH»oaBfc^olltBi^- 
'«8  one  guinea  trifles  with  andtftei'.  Tlkte  ^Ngir  lio  B^IMiiWS>  •Mow 
ever,  to^Yparfu-vfer  ftr/T^sn^,  iaaid' ti«rmi«  itdboold^ooM  lii^ 
Vonr  f.ord^ip  deposed  to  ityoaraeir,  l%i^tl9*bOIWi».iMHitfiMioar'^ 
ifie  foltowinif  reroarir:  •^therefon^  tA^  pi^f  hi  tfi»*pMmotdho  fc» 
dbve  t^ted*  and^closed^  iti;  -Dgmnd'any  tliins  l-  tksMr^^fiUf^wmt^W* 
Court  of  Justice'  (p.  450).  ''^  '''"  *••      '  >  •  ^•^*  ^  ' 

«  Oil  Crane*s  statement;  tfcaf  fhewfatenirifr*  u|ic«liii^#o  #o»^ 
dborlbr  ]>e  Aeren^er,  your  KM^ip  did  n^tolHfVCB^iMSftV^^'fl^ 
that  He  warwidlin  riew  of  ttfe  wiftemaB^  fi|.  iM)M<1>ili;  WrliikiKt 
the  waterman's  opening^ihe  co«eH-dh<^tiaflr'tib'^ltef  IliiA^ 
Dc  Bereni^ 9tep  oufiof  the'iettesye^atoltfe^t^uiM^r^f^  iitHi*? 

rally,  on  opening:  the  dbor,  i^tuiid'^rtly'bciifiifditt-ttif^lhi^ii^ 
^f  me  two  carriagerbothropetiins-bwniSft  4Hm;*  %ot1tt'krtfl  lilM«> 
hbodintercept  His  new  of  tiie'tiiBs^iig^  t.  tWWrrt#<Wf ^>  hi*'  jftHmr 
jpersons,  who  hare  idticfr  vr^latttArayoofn^'  te»«#diitt»  ufidio  r<i  IM 
green  dhess,  and  who  snw  Be;  Berengei^fiote*  AeotlM«<ifMb^'#il^' 
not'subjbct  to  such  intemigtioti:    '  -- •  »*       '•  ''  •^''    '•  "     ''  •  ^*-> 

'  lthe>ihnpMbt  iM-oeeoili^ttto  tAiO  ODiMfi^i^^ 
EUenbbroii^h's  commt?ttt' btl' &oM^'Ob«^^       stlBU^^irf 
March  last---his  Ibnirfdp')*  i*^tel^otf  or*' !fe^r«1¥Mr4^i^ 
applied  for. — the  evidefice---'cne  ^liikHdi^f  %»  j^otfi^ 
by.  Miu  Jvstic5e  Le  Blaiie/  iSLnd-  d  Variiet^  dfftil^ttte  iflSl^taff,, 
Ojrgucd'with  p-eat  fedingl,^    The   Ajp^ 

dence^  thaieiby  exhifa^)M\U  iitie  ne44e^  W 
that  tbo  wholo  paipphlet  %%.  upot  j»^wet-fejfa,5^tft)§|t0i^^ 
by^Twy  points  noies,  ^whoMi  tiwuhitipivn^d^^^jfi  ftr 
Tiowed'by  oyoico  (not  bji  tis)»  thati  ^ AoisowiwMojftgBiy a»J 
Miiffoat  i^jiftt«MN»>'  «M  ii«t,  like"  Blr,^  9i(ievaH^J|i^  lta( 
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fad  4fae  bolde  tod  ^r^t*  MdiJj  n>uiNl»  Uavi^n.ffiii  to  Mr.  J^uirar 

.kilikte  imNfMMMK  Jml^  WMV^  ^  w^id^Miv  the.  dui9^  ^fnki^ 

Dm  Iftr.  jHhBmHP*39k«^W^'t0>/MlM^  irpv^.^np  o(  tbe.bje-standere, 
^fcm  tbi;dmi»ri9«fM  .fl^i.  a  jKMiM,/unb  ^,.  it  iKd  .^ot  ^^ni  fy  if  it 
«Mt  5(M.  J9  ^  Stock  EsfAabge  woi|}i(  j>Hjr^ .%,,  U ;  t)^^  ^vh^n  tlje 
imaiority  of  the  party  had  drank  as  muctt  wine  as  they  could  or  were 

iPjIt^l^llli  «^^lj^l|^)^9of;  (wM^ipg  t)i/9  w\\)fi  wh)^  re;naii|ed»  de« 
-«ilfj|*ffl*»»*  wth^Hw<wwb|e  A^^d^  /Wjjrray^and  he  Will 
JWyWfbte)W«!IM^^  wn^Ui  h^  veqt  \0tq  ijie  Ipbty ,  of,  tlj^ 

er  9CQ9^nt  of  ob^  of  the  persdiS  abcrve^  stHdded  to  fwM 
I  ifiih  Mr.  Mornofi)  k,' that  fifr  tfome  Hime  ffreWoui*  to 

4lrli  Mk  :  ttnd'tfAf  lie  wai  present  *Mtt  tf lirrisotf  Tisited  Hr.  Mtirmy^ 
IIM^iy^(iidH)7^  SbMitom,  Wetta.  H.iBiid  R.;  on  whieh  ot^Aidto 
IHnkoii'^ift^t^  flr.  Hant)^  ^  Hem:  ate  the  fendeoien;  whov^U 
ili^0Mmik'^^  vi  these  fjBixtlemen  replied.  \'%t!^ 

MrillaUqfOflfieftttft  trW:  of  l4)r4  CoP^e  Iw^  post,  we  ^ilt  theu 
attend  to  yoar  liberation :'  that  he  heard  Mr.*  Harrteoii  ded^re  in  the 
lobby,  as  did  many  other  peraons,  that  he  ahoul<f  receive  a  sum  of 
r  Hhe  veiM  frac«f  mdenee  which  waald  eofivif t  t^d  Cecb- 
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nne ;  intiirffttiii^  At  the  same  time  ikat  he  was  iaAoeed  tor  <Ar.  St^ 
s.<2mce(«  to  the  Stock  Excbafi|;;e,  in  prpciirtB|;  etideiice  againit  bia^ 
by  his  persoual  antipathy  to  the  whole  fanily  oftheCochrancs^wUicb 
he  said  woold  nenr  subside  ^rbile  he  breathed:  th«t«  subarqiaieBC  to^ 
the  Trial,  he  has  repeatedly  heard  Mr^.  Murray  express  himself  sorry 
forhafing  appean^d  in  Court  against  Lord  Cochrane,  and  ackiiow« 
ledge  that  he  nad  been  the  dupe  of  Harrison,  in  persuadiug  hioi  (bstt 
his  solicitors  would  \indertake  the  arrangement  of'  his  '«iifairs  an4 
efiect  his  liberation,  provided  he  woidd  appear  as  an  evidence  agahet' 
«  Lord  Cochrane  at  the  Trial. 

•  Skortfif  bcfofe  the  Trial,  I  addressed  twa  letlm  to  y«vr  t:«rddrrp 
mi  the  subject  of  Ilarnaoo'B  visiiiiig-aBd  tiMperitig  witii-IHr,  Marfeaf 
who  was  expected  to  appear  as  an  eridenoe  againC  yos'?   but  yi»or- 

•  Lovdahip  did  not  answer  those  letters^  nor  attend  at  tihat«HMM  tBJny 
.  cofnmuuications.     l^he  fact,  howcTer  was  •  notofioua  in  the  Beach*. 

Of  my  own  knowledge  I  have  only  to  add,  that  on  the. day   of  the 

Stock  Exf'han<^«*  dinntr  (w  it  wa5  called),  my  attention  was  attrartcd 

by  the  noise  of  I  he  eulerlainmeut,  and  the  number  of  people  cnllectrd 

.  and  I  went  into  thecoflee-room,  and  saw  the  p&rly  at  the  tnhle,  as  did 

•  many  other  pers<»ns ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  feVenicy  I  saw  Mr- 
.  Murray  return  from  the  lobby  into  the  ro!i'ee-hm»e,acron»pamed  by 

Qfte  of  the  turnkeys.     It  was  well  known  that  HaMaonwas  in  a  stale 
of  extreme  indigence  previous  to  ttie  Trial ;  bnt-^fiortly  AHenraiTk,  I 
was  present  when  he  tx)ok  a  considerable*  nmhei' of  bank  wilta. 
out  of  bis  pocket,  and  saw  Ikiin  place  a  50L*  note  in  .ite  haadii  af  a 
^ntlemau,  to  remain  till  aa  account  with  Mr.  i^Hria^ina  NiY«til%&tML 
1  have  also  heard  Harrison  declare,  in  the  preseaMof  oliwr  pciaanai 
(bat  be  would  ruin  the  whole  Cocbmiie  t«iiijly«r 

I  ain,  ...... 

Yoitr  Lcro.siLi])'s  nifist  obedient  senrant, 

Thomas  Pukscott. 

"TVe  offirr  tui  comment:... and  coDcludfi.       '"    "  *    '    " 


Art.  XI.— Z,e  Zor/ia^we  ^'xp/fyu/,  ouRecherches^utrorigi^aietla 
^  signi Ileal i on des  Coriitellatl ons  do  la  sphtre  C rtcq^^uc  ;  ti^Qa  les&qudka^ 
ou  elablit  q':e  les  douze  tS ignis  da  2odiaquc,'Ioiud*6tre  Vs  pkis  m- 
cien  monument  astronomique,  jie  sont  qu'un  deiuctiihrttaat^i  ihfonpfr 
dela  Sphere  fauAsement  at4jibii^,e  ^tix  Grecs ;  que  reliS  iiplicie'ffit. 
■\  ipyenlce  eikTiion  14(M)  ans  avant  notre  f^re,  et  qu*c8e  r«?iifcrBaVujv- 
syst^me  d*embl^in«'s  geograpbiqiies  qui  se  rapr>bHfcttt  anx  pap- 
T^iains  du  C.iiicafie  *t  de  la  mer  Caspitime.  ..  Tratluil  (}Q'Snedea^ 
de  C.  G.  S.  Avcc.Carte  et  Pian^hui,  .  A  Earisy  chea  Miftfo^t^ 
ttDesenrie.  Octavo,  pp.  15.  1814.  .    .. 
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ttM9  80  ttdw,  that  it  wmrid  be  hnperttnenr  in  ur  to  entoc 
into  the  enquiry,  without  a  depth  and  diffusion  of  argu- 
jneoty  thftt  iVould  monopolize  the  whole  of  our  number. 

We  read,  that  astrolioray  was  known  and  cuttivated|  ia 

irarious  parts  of  the  glohe,  three  thousand  years  before  tli# 

<jhristian  era.,    IhJecd,  we  may,  reasonably,  believe  it   to 

have  been  ^  much  more  ancient  study,  as   Josephus  eyi-*' 

^  dc^Uy  flhews  U3|  that  t!u9  delightful  «cieuce  was  well  kuowa 

^'   to  the  AntediluTians'. 

JHron^^ui  liiyMtUial  eoiitempIatt«it.  <^  tbebeaTeoly  bodies^ 
ive  ascfirtaia,  thai  the  «ui.  aiid  themoon,  are  the  pre-emi- 
nent luminaries.  .  We*,  discover  that  they,  in  common  with 
- .  the  ytars;  rise  in  the  east  and  set  in  the  west.     The  start? 
-  which  We  p^ceiveinthe  pnth  of  the  sun,  as  to-day,  will 
'    disappear  in  a  few  evenings,  lost  iu  the  splendour  of  his 
".superior  rays.     Shortly,  howevrv,  they  will  be,  agai^  visi- 
ble, rising  in  the  morning,  but  diverghig  from  the  sun  from 
^day  to  day,  till  they  disappear^  and  axe  succeeded  by  other 
fitars,^*  which^  alternately,  pursue  a  similar  course* 
f     Tbes\e  observations  must  have  foimded  the  elementary 
^prii^ciples  -of  astiiononciy ;  and,  tlience,  a  claaaification  of 
..  the  fix^d  stars  has  been,  eveutually,  established :  and,  cer^ 
...  tatnly^  previous  to  the  invention  of  the  zodiac^  or  hiero* 
'  i^yp^^  s^ii^m^  BOW  laid  down  in  the  celestial  globe. 
'<     Wi  A-^o  earnest  praeCiee  of  agrioUlture,  astronomy  mmit 
have  dawned  in  the  untutbred  minds  of  the  primitive  la- 
bourers in  the  field.    The  computation  of  time,  and  tha 
^c|hangc  of  seasons,  must  have  been  known  to  them,  bvthe 
ibotiods  of  the  sun,  the  variation  in  shadows,  or  the  local 
rising  and  setting  of  certain  fixed  stars.    Hence,  we  may 
date  tlic    original  Calendar,    or  dlTision   of  hours,  days, 
■Linontlui,  years,  and  seasons,  to^  have  been  regulated,  ft'om 
time  immemorial,  by  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies^ 
^  ''^Bn^  our  author  describes  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  not  ta 
^ave  lieen  the  origin  of  astronomical  discoveries,  which  he 
*wcrrbe's  to  the  navigators,  in  the  Caspian  sea,  1400  ycars^ 
'before  tb^  christian  era.    It  isltrue,  Uiatthe navigator  could 
Mo\  hayje .attempted  the  perils  of  the  boundless  ocean-;— he 
(UMiId  not  bi^Ve  adventured  on  the  trackless  deep,  had  he 
Aot  beejfi  inspired  iritb  oonfidence,  by  astronomical  obser- 
J?atiai»^;    sfill,   we  cannot  supposo)   that  traffic  preceded 
*  agrfeulture.  -     ' 

.  With  the  aid  of  a  gnomon  which,  most  probably^  was 
.^fkn-j^Kst^slrwotfi^al  imtriTBient^  w^  a^certaiii -Oibe  varia*- 
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<tfon9  4if  4i)e  mt*^  aUit^Aei,  atfd  4iyK*e  Ms  fMtiMi  from  ^ 
"4o  Hortfe,  ftod  from  nordi  to  soii^fc.'  When'  Ifie  days  mkI 
i^ig-his  are  of  ««  equal  len^;  Ac  torpor  is.  removei  from 
'<lic  produce  of  the  earth,  and  T^eUtUm  ^^li2iMy  reVivea^ 
Heaee,  tliis  J>ef io4  ifl  aalled  tfee  t^iuiY  ^uidas:'    We  will 
tiot  pursue  t}ie  j>ro^es8  of  t!ie  siifa,  toA  kj  ooiicoyont  Hi- 
^Uence;  to  aiicTfrom  tlie^aiHumqal  fouitiox,.  as  wesliould 
4iiTe4Te.  ettr»elVe«  m.«denttfiefliaq«^iaitiofli\.that  iwDuld  lead 
to  ^n^ie^s  enqiyf  jTi 

With  fespect  to  the  jMwHtve  afiweHjoii^  flierefoni,  of- our' 
M^dr,  we  de^m  k  of  IHtli^  tnoi^elit  to  ilie  a^Mi^oai^/ 
Aether  .ttie  vodaw;,  aa  w« /have  %*e*  >fepti»tSDa9dd^tb>few  it' 
In  eelestia)  i^obeaV/^ere^lVe  original  Iriretitiim  *f  ^e  IpJia-' 
Id^nta  of  C^oasiitf,  ^  Ch^Wfca,'  oi';of  %ypt.^  Tfce  ^rapd 
^jeet'  ofv^fojipuaeirBtias^fc^en,  to  dia^  tfie'6oQstettfltion$;: 
€aUed  ike  t^eWfi  sigiiB  df  the  i6A^^  ,Wiik  t0*jk>  sd.ent^l!-' 
ea)l^  ac^flb^ad^aiftl  'ap»-  $iny  arifuHft^jnr'e^JpWiftlJi  \<>  *^- 
anoToloii^  eatabli^hed  oHhd^t^,  hoi^^v^'  illnpikiibW/^irilt 
incur  .the:  riflk  of  beUi^  deneqa»wal»<l  a  i^rimrfieal  purd^H — 
'"*""*'  ......  irttJj  a  rerj  4b« 

eiflfn^ ' 


Thja  etaborstto  treatise  is  emheUiahed  iritti 


tti^j^^ir^ 


tH^q'i'rlfO 


9u;r  ajitjfpr  H^i  put  Fij))  M9#rfu^r«^^ 

^•^wy-jr'i  ?jfitMiC.ti  ;L<itY;,v,  |•;J;^il.;;;J^.il^J^irt■llJu;^'^^/^JL;> 
m%    Pp.  }&    PviSf   Uijpaorrt  at  Di:sfiii]^» 

-^izione  raito  vfnetfc    Con  particchtT  diligenxa  iapnso  i 
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SceUa  dlJbnfAr  M  Okmmi^  JKMrcacia. 


i  AMnoflhf^iti?  KiWMMl  IfcftaltMtf'  cdiMM uM^  AccwttonA  4MliP 
£mi^    |n¥emib.    A»tomo  tiortolk    QuaytD*  p^356Li 


Good,  i^tjle  in.  6o«^^n9HtS4Hly  m<1;  id*  ^tfHnf ^  is 
^fipeadant  on  a  fapQiliariiy  >yith  good  society  and  ^ood  au^ 
<hors;  OT  A^ttr^ffS^mr&fe^  fofrfgfWeW,  WfttJ  are  tfof  ffa- 
^U»i«,  aj»6 .0ito»j(8tHer  deymed  v  .bpt  ttio-  s^Boikd  is^  alvr»j^ 
^iiben^Mt  c^  tbwidehires.- 

TW  (taiimi^  ifi  »  ^MUf^iMdv  dectdtfdl^^  tf  betal^Mrlati- 
9ltt|gr y  bttH  if  U^ifiMtl  fo'QiHim  tha^  exiipiieke  accent  wbicU 
eomWuuLcaties.aU  its  peculiar  harmony.     Teachers,  in  ge-^.. 
*^qd^  d'o'  liof  poaa^  St  <!teil!SS6ffe».    iVb  atecM*  is*  66f!rtcC 
'«*cqyk;tife','yn9C     r  ifltf  nc^  6rea«»e  is-  j*o^  iwff  ctffc\ite««fc 

tfMitiriin^ift. ,  ftf|ji^'fM*»6*BfftV5tt«afy  >yori^,  Byrf  uiUtf  tff  pfo^^ 

tore  Goiseppe  Giaaninuj    Tn  Loadnu   'Wiograre,    fSmo.   pn^ 

«'^  JSlO^i^Y  f^4i^^.  ||iwii4in8'  vt'^tMffci  iiitr(nniiarfl4Btf€lMf^t| 

fsdmmend  books  for  their  progresisive  study. 

'JThe  name  of  Soocacio  is  a  passport  to  Mr  wort ;  ^nd 

li>X  ^Ut^il  Ky  tht4  t!det>Tii^%ftv  "^V^^^  «V^ec^l«ttt4 
fiii|rtire'affd"tor  Aitfe^r^  ^m^nt^  tt 

W#"Mfta  liir^tf^,;^  Tfitldi  1&«.  m^iftt  ik  ifead*  thai 
poetry,  'f  he  Ihtltr  aBouttdr  ftl  'effipifti*,;  aiid*  pbctffc  Bbtftf^ 
fitiU, JIKgttMiaHiiL  i^  JUfiUAlly^VoH'  lb  -tf  .yjbuttg.  ]$ej^h&aeli 
as  he  ift  m>r  difficult  tb  ttransiafo,    We^  iteoDimeUd^  lhi» 

■  Ill    '    n-    I  -     T — ^     -'      '•*    ■*-*^'         »-*. 

Bondte  CoflgiMflK  Kteft  pp:  gly  ^  ^ 

,^.fTliw«elu«M  w.coiBBpsed  of  ensaya,  i«f  taliw  «)id.FhS*fi4 
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i»  St^UadiLeUemfamiSwt. 

mm»  tanie.  Th«  subjaDts  are  well .  ch^mnj  ahd  exemplify 
the  title  —  ^  Tn  akt  op  pleasinq  in-  Society/  These 
lessons  mil  be  found  much  more  moral,  and  quite  as  eater^ 
taioia^y  as  nay  Lord  Chesterfield's  lett^^i^ 


Aar.  XVII. — Scalfadi  Lettne  famUtart  degK  aatori  pm  eeldnri,  ail 
use  degli  studiosi  della  lin^a  itatiana.  Con  accentt  cte  Indicanv 
ki  proaanzia  di  lotti  le  voce  dubbie.  Raceolta  da  Leonafde  Nar- 
diai.    Secondtt  Edrzionf.    Lotidra :  Dalan.  1  toL  l2mo.  pp.  :27^j 

These  familiar  letters  are  selected  from  the  writinn  oif 
Algarotti,  Barretti,  Gang;aneIU,  Matastasio,  Zeno,  Tasao^ 
Bentivoglio,  Castiglione,  and  other  celebrated  persons,  and, 
are  emineutly  calculated  to  inaksi  the  reader  conversant  wit^ 
good  stylo.  Words,  difficult  of  pronunciation^  f re  acceat- 
ed^  aad>  a To^abiiiary  is  addedf  which. is  critically  expla- 
natory of  the  true  pronunciation  pi  the  leading^  vowels^  oa 
which,  the  whole  system  may  be  said  to  be  dependant.  It  is 
a  usefbi  And  pleasing  collection.        *  -      - 


iiRT.  \y\\\.-^(Jott(Uie  Sketches,  or  Actire  Retirement  A  Nord^Jiy 
ibe  Author  of  <  An  Antidote  to  the  Miseriss  of  Human  lifot  Ta< 
lento  improved,  kc.    2  rols,  12bio.  pp.  249.  Gab  and  Ca.  1814: 

Good  laufqaga  witbaut  intevrsl. 

Aar,  XIX.-— TAii^  hy  tkeir  Right  Names.  A  WgwiiLJ^v^  Ua 
pp.l2i3&,  29^    Aobissoitt^ ,1814. 

The  most  fastidious  reader —the  ipreaf et&t  ^  declaimer 
against  this  species  of  >vriting:y  must  e^mit  a  .iMrkl  ten*- 
tlency,  in  a  superior  degree,  throughout  tliis  iioveJ.| 

The  characters  of  Edwurd  and  Caik>Une  are  Woftky  of 
imitation-;  and  thoBe  of  an  ataricious  father  iChd  selfisft 
step-mother,  are  well  contrasted  with  that  of  a  g«oeroii| 
uncte.  The  history  of  the  rtn^,  tltoitgb  an-old -M^i;  is 
placed  under  new  circumstances ;- a  watdiful  guardiaii 
makes  it  the  test  of  virtue  in  his  ward— but,  our  heroine; 
under  the  most  trying*  circumstances,  achieves  a  Iconiguest 
over  the  ring,  with  the  alTectiens  and  estate  of  ttie  ofd  gen^ 
-UeoMn. 


To  our  fair  readers  we  ina]r,  in  the  cQUGJii^iqtW 
rthe  author,  sOfcly  say,  «  go  aad  do  thoa  lilfcewi3e.'  7 
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L'Uermite  de  la  Cbauase  d*  Autio,     H.  lOt. 

Le  future  Giindre  a  TEpreufe,    4  Vols.     IGs^ 

linguine  Fables  Inedite,     1  Vol.     58. 

lafoptai^e  Patita  Romana^    4  Vola.     14ii..   ' 
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Lai  ^  iStAs^-'^Fremek.  HSn 

.    tj«*  Chevalier  dftlaVeiite,  6Vob.    !&. 
Aimansc  des  Danes,   9t. 

^^oie. Th€  pr<eedk^  Workt  are  Imported  brf  Mr.  De  Bojfit 

NiOtau^treety  Soho. 

BiCtioRiiaire  Chinois,  Latin*  et  Francois,  par  de  Guig^nes,  gmoi  en 
foKo,    81.  88. 

Theorie  Astronomique  et  Pratique,  par  Delambre,  3  Yob.  4to. 
-51.  lOg, 

Notices  et  i«xtrails  des  Mamiscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  Royale,  4to 
11.  88. 

Manuel  du  Libraire.  par  Brunet,  nor.  edit,  aarment    4  rols.  4l9. 

a.   168. 

JElemens  d^Eucliil,  trad,  par  Pejrard,  avcc  le  texte  en  veg^M,  2L 

Elaaent  da  Calcd  differeatiel  par  Boorcharlot. 

ReceiiitdeFragmensde  Sculpture,  pard*A|;intourt,  21.  2b. 

Description  routicre  de  TEmpirt  Francois,  6  Vols.  *21.  2tF. 

HistoiredePfimpir^  Ottoman,  par  Sulabefry,  4Yds.  8vo.    2L 

Histoire  de  la  Monarchic  Francaise,  par  Mondositr,   3  vols. 

Campague  de  Paris,  par  Girard,  8to. 

Alemoires  de  Sully,  iiov.  edit.  6  Vols.   SI.  da. 

Histoire  de  Madame  de  ttaintenon,  par  Lafond  d' An^otuie,  portrait, 
fiVols.    8vo.  11. 

'     £l#fe  Hiatorique  de  Mad.  Eltzabelb  de  Frauee,  suiri  de  phnieurs 
de  ses  lettreii,  par  Ferraud,  author  de  TEsprit  de  THistoire,  9s. 

Elo^re  IHstoiiqiie  et  fnnebre  de  Louis  XVI.   par  Montjoye,   10s. 

Dupin,  Developpement  de  Geometric,  4to.   11.  10. 

Ljcee  on  Cours  de  Litterature,  par  La  Huipe,  nour.  edit.  16  Yofau 
12mo.  41, 

Chef  d'oeuTresDraijiatiques  de  la  Harpe,  8vo,  9s. 

Triomphe  del&  Religion,  on  Le  Roi  Martyr,  8fo.     9ls. 

Esprit  de  la  Harpe,  12mo.  4s. 

Cours  de  Belles  Lettres,  par  Dubois  Fontanelb)  4  vq3»<  8to,  21. 
2s. 

Lettres  Inedites,  par  Madame  de  Seri^^fne,  8?o.  10s. 

Cours  de  Droit  Public,  ou  Theorie  de  Lois  Sociales,  par  Dauray  de 
Brie,  8vo,  98. 

Cbnversatiofis  d'ube  Merekvec  sa  Fille  et  quelques  autres  [leraonnes, 
ou  Dial(^ues  composes  pour  la  Maison  d*£ducation  de  Madame  Cam* 
par,  pres  de  Paris,  et  arranges  par  Madame' D — -»-—')  a  rusa«:e  des 
Dames  Angloises.  En  Francois  et  Aoglois,  Ss.  6d. ;  Fraucais  ^ 
Italien,  4s.;  Anglais  et  I  talieu,  4s. 

Notc-^The    preceding  Works  are  Imported  by   L.    Dtevnchf^ 
t30,  I^'iw  Bond-Street. 

AUberC,  Nbuvean  Elemens  de  Tlierapeutique  et  4e  malier^  Bfcdi- 
^e^  BWi  d'ltn  Ifisssd  Fl^ocois  et  Latin  sui*  Tart  de  formules,  et  d*0» 

■  ^  F  ar ' ' 
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lAii  of  Books. -•-jFV^ncA. 

Prech  fur  1^8  Faux  Mineraks  les  plus  usilees.  2  (om.  8to.  Ires 
br.  Paris  1814,  11.  10s. 

Atlas  (Petit),  ou  Precis  Elementaire  de  Geo^raphie  Moderae  dea 
^Cinq  Parties  du  Monde,  precede.de  Notiontsurla  Sphere,  par  M^h 
dame  Tardieu  de  Neale,  avec  beaiicoup  de  Cartes  Color.  Gros  8to. 
Carton,  Paris,  1813,   ll 

Bardouc,  oulePatredu  Mont  Taurus,  tradint  de  Sarrazw,  2  tonu 
18mo.  hr.  Paris,  1814,    7s. 
•     Bataille  de  Leipzig,     8to.  I8I4. 

Bathildc,  Heine des  Francs;  Roman  Historique,  par  Makdome  Si- 
0P8  Candeillee,    2  torn.  Svo.  fig.  6r.  Paris,  18U,     16a. 

Blanchard,  Beaates  de  I'llistoire  de  France,  oroe  de  Snonv.  Gra« 
▼nreg,     12nio.  br,  Paris,  1813,    &t. 

Bons  (les)  Exeroples,  ou  Jolies  Gravures  Morales  et  Amosant^ 
avec  un  petit  conte  pour  cbaque  sujet.    Cartoof,  Paris.  56. 

Breton,  Fligypte  et  la  Syrie  au  MiBurs,  usages,  cosiumes,  ei  mo- 
numens  des  Egyptiens  et  dies  Syviens.  0  torn.  ISuio.  avec  84  Pboclies 
color,  Paris,  1814,    21.  14s. 

jCampaf^ne  de  Bonaparte,  1812,  1813,  et  1814,     8a. 

Campagne  de  Paris  en  1814,  precedee  d'un  coup  d'onl  snr  exile  di 
I8I3,  avec  mi  niap|)e,  par  Giraud,    8vo.  br.  Paris,  1814,    4s» 

Carte  de  France,  in  a  Case,     J  I. 

Charles  et  Helene  de  Moldvrf,  par  Madame  deMontoUeo,  1  tout 
12mo.   4s.  , 

Carte  Constitutionelle  presentee  par  Louis  XVIII.  aaSeoaietaiB 
Corps  Legislatif.     Brochwe  8vo.  Paris,  1814,     Is.  Gd^ 

Chateaubriand  Redrxions  PolitiqHes  sur  quelques  Eerits  du  Jaurct 
sur  les  loterets  de  tous  ies  Francais,  Sn^  Paris^i-LonikMi,  1814,  fis. 

Correspondence  vVuthentique  de  la  Cour  de  Rom^:  avec  la  Franre, 
suivi  des  Piere«s  Otficiellcs  touchantrinvjusion  de  Rome  parle  Fmn- 
cais,  et  des  Lettres  de  N.  S.  P.  le  Fape  Pie  Vll,  avec .  Portnit, 
8vo.  br.  Paris,  1814,    4s. 

Cours  dc  Belles  Lettres,  par  J.  G.  Dubois  Fontaaeik^  4  torn.  8vo. 
br,  Paris,  1813,    21.  8s. 

Cours  de  Mathi-roHtiques  a  TUsa^  desEnoles  Imperialea  Militaira, 
ridige  par  le  General  de  Division  Balavene.  8vo«'fi^v  &f^  P$n&, 
1813,    14s. 

Coure  Historique  et  Elementaire  dePdntore,  da  Galerie  Cmii|ffctl£ 
du  Mu<see  Napoleon  depuisle  romoiencementjusqu'a  present,  avectres 
btilrs  iiyr.  ouvrage  tres  superhe,  cbaque  Livraison,     HW» 

De  la  Crcix,  Tabltau  Hi.'itarique  et  Pobtiquedela  Fran^  aaus  k^ 
Trois  Premieres  Dvnasti'sjusqu'au  Regue  de  Louis  XIV,  ^  ton. 
8vo.  br.  Paris,  1814,     11.  lOs. 

Delambre  Aslronomie  Theorique  et  Pratique.  fi»,  3  torn.  4ta  br, 
•Paris,  1S14,    51.  10s,  . 

Description  des  Catacombs  de  Paris,  par  H'  de  Thurj,  inspeeteur 
df^s  Travaux,  8vo,  avec  Cartes,  Paris,  1815. 

Dirtionnaire  des  Productions  de  la  Nature  et  de  TArt,  qui  fqfit 
1  Objtt  dn  Copimerce  de  la  France  soit  avec  TEtrangerj  auit#v<:e  £cs 
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List  of  Books.— FrencA.  %9» 

€3o1onies,  et  les  Droits  aaxquels  elles  sont  imposees,  par  M.  Mng^ien 
ct  M.  Dtp,    3  torn.  8vo.  br,  Paris,  1809,     11.  7s. 

Deux  Caaimirs  (les)  ou  viijgt  ans  de  captivite,  jiar  B.  Iladot.  4  tom, 
12mo.  br.  Paris,  1814,     16s. 

Esprit  (de  V)  de  Conqnete  et  del'Usurpation  dma  leers  Rapportf« 
mvec  la  Civilii>atioii  Europeenne,  par  M.deCoQstaiit  Rebccque,  6to» 
br.   Paris,   1814,     &. 

Gley,  Langu '  et  Litteratur©  des  Anciens  Francs,     8vo.  br,  Paris^ 

88. 

Grimm  (Baron  de)  et  Diderot,  Corregpon dance  Lid^rairc  Philoso* 
phique  et  Oitique  adressee  a  un  Souverain  d'AJlrmagne,  dcpuis  1770 
jusqu'en  1782.  Partie  J,  6  torn.  8vo.  br.  Paris,  1812,  21  10s.; 
Partie  U.  5  torn.  8vo.  31.;  Partie  III.  5  l^m.  8vo.  31. 
Guide d«s  Voyajeurs  en  Europe,  par  Mons.  Keichard,  avec  iin  At- 
L'ts,  Portatif,  et  Itinerairedel'Europe,  compose  de  5  granues  Cartes, 
2  torn.  12aio.  br.  Paris,  1807.     11.  10s. 

Histoire  des  Secies  Religieuses,  par  M.  Gregoire.  3  torn.  8vo«  br. 
Paris,  1814,     17s. 

HistoiredePrisoDSROus  le  Re^rne  de  Baonapart*?,  nvec  des  Anco« 
^otes  tres  curieus«;s  et  interessantes,     8vo.  br,  Paris,  1814,     5s. 

Histoii-ede  la  Guerre  d^Espagne  et  de  Portugal  de  1807  a  1814, 
par  M.  S»arrazin,  avec  une  Carte  d'Espagne  et  de  Portugal,  Svo.  br» 
?aris,  1814,    10s.      • 

*  Histuire  (abrftgeder)  de  France,  depuis  Pharamond  jnsqa'a  la 
natssancedu  Roi  de  Home,  2  torn.  12mo  arec  beaucoup  de  rigures 
jet  Portraits,  ir.  Paris,  1813,     11. 

ilistoire  Abrcfre  de  Ru^sie  pour  faire  suites  au  Beautes  do  rilit* 
toire  Romaine,  d'Anjleterre,  d'Allemag:ne,  kc,  kc,  redijjce  pour 
Nou^aret,  fi^.  12mo   br.  Paris,  1813,     6s. 

Histoire  Morale  de  I'Eloquenc*,  ou  Developpeinens  Historiqnes 
svr  rintfcilierence,  pirE.  Landre,  8vo.  br.  Paris,  1814,     10s. 

Koch,  Tableau  des  Revolutions  de  l*Europc,  depuisle  bouleversc- 
roent  de  I'Empire  Roman  en  Occident  jusqu*a  nos  Jours,  orbe  de 
Car..es  Geosrraphiques,  de  Tables  Gen calogiques,  et  Chronolog^iques- 
4  torn.  8*^0.'^.  Paris,  1813,    31. 

Manitel  de  rO<;uliste,  ou  Dictionnnire  Opthalmolngique,  par  3f.  de 
Wfnzel,  orne  de  2-1  Pianclies,     2  torn.  8va.     11.  8s. 

M«motre  sur  la  J  jberte  de  le  Presse,  par  la  Moignou  de  Malesr 
herbes,     8vo.  br.  Paris,  1814,    Os. 

Menag^erie  (la)  Impi'riale,  ou  Collection  des  pres  de  300  Figures, 
r'presentant  tous  les  Quad ru pedes,  ou  lus  Animax  le  plus  Curieux 
/leg  Quatre  Parties  dii  Monde.  4  torn.  18m.i.  A r.  Paris.  1812,  Kis. 
Vie  Politique,  AHIitaire,  et  Privee  du  Gfn.  M«reaii,  ^uivi  da  soij 
J^oge  Fuiifbre  ctd'uiiP.  Notice  Historique  siir  Piolie<;^ru,  avecuu  Por- 
trait de  Moreau,  p*u'  M.  A.  de  B«auchamp,  8yo.  bi\  Paris,  1814, 
10$. 

— Avcc  plusieurs  Editions  Stcreolypes  i>  Renniard,  tieiiuuSy 
Mame,  &c.  &c.  kt. 

Notn.-r-Tke  prccedhijr  Works  arc  Imported  hu  T.  Booscy$. 
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CM  list  of  Books. — German. 

GERMAN. 

f 

Amdt  DeherzDn^en  vor  dem  Wiener  CoogrcM,  8yo.   4s. 

AnsTchten  der  DeuUchen  Geshicte,  Sto.   15ii. 

Beckons  Leiden  und  Fretidea  ia  siebenzchu  monaaoher  FraazMtf- 
cher  GefaDgrenshaft,  8vo.  3s. 

Besft  Briefe  uber  Ost  Indicn,  heratw^egeben  Ton  K.  G.  Kutnef^ 
▼elin  papier,  unt  vick  coloririeiiy  abbilduugenca  imd  prospectetf. 
4to.  41. 

Coccacio  Fiometto  aus.  dem  Italisnischen  bersetzt  tod  Sopbk 
Brentano,  8vo.  lOs.  Cd. 

Br«dow  Chronick  des  iiettftzelinten  Salirhuid^rt,  6  Bde,  8to.  4T. 
lOtt. 

Carl  der  Grosse,  Sto.  G$. 

"    Daroaat's  Denkmahl,   12m».  3s. 

Bippold'd  (U.  M.  C.)  Skizzea  der  algcmeinen  Gascbicte*  2  We, 
8vo.  14s,  .  > 

I>onQuiiatte  von  UigvLBl  Cervantes  iibersezt  von  D«  W.  Soltan* 
<S  Bde  mil  Kupz.    Swh  31. 

Eogeland^a  EinflosaaurEuropa,  8vo.  3^. 

Fl«cht  (die)  tiber  den  Rhein,  8ro.  7s.  ikl, 

Gallerie  merkwurdigw  Thiere  fur  Kinder  toA  WilhelMi,  SeiL  *8tqw 
•M.  K.  10s.  ,  •       ^ 

Haberland  (G.  K.)  Preufsischeo  Blumenleseauf  da  jahr  IfiU. 
«vo.  (fe. 

Hagen  Nordische  Helden  Roma,  3  Bda,  8to.   IL  la. 

Hamburg's  Hegegenbeiten  and  Sebicksall  im  Jabreo,  1813,  nod 
I4mitKupf,  undRarte,   12mo. 

Horn  (F)  das  leben  Von  Friederick  Wilhelm  der  Groase,  Svo. 

Kind  (F.)  die  Harfe  ler.  Bd.  8va.  m.  k.   9s. 

Klaprotb  (Juliers  von)  Reise  in  pen  Kaukasus  und  nach  Gtoi^ei 
2  Starke  Bde.  Uad  uber  die  Kaukasischen  Sprachen,  1  Bd.  Sva. 
2L  5s. 

Kotzebue  8cbutzgeist  eine  Dramatisclia  Legende,  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

GcAljichte  des  Dcutschen  Reichs  von  dtiisen  vrspriaoge  bif 

aur  dessen  unter^f»j;e  Iter.  Bd.  fivo.  9s. 

— 's  neu*j  Schauspiele,    17  Bde.  8vo.  91. 

La  Motte  Foii<;Le  (Kuroiine  Baroniu  von)  iiber.  Deutsche  Gwfffij^ 
kin  in  antwort  auf  ua«i  Urtlicil  der  Frau  von  Staftl,  8vo.  It. 

Lan<;!M'i!i  unterhaltung  fur  luussipen  stunden,  8vo.  9i.  • 

Lehrhnrb  der  niatbematiscben  Geograpbfe  von  F.  Kriss  7  Kiipfer« 
fafeiin,   Sto.  7s.  ^kh  ' 

Mtkncthou  (P)  Fjrzablung  vom  Leben  M.  Luther  ubeisetst  voa 
Zitnmermami  mit  .Luther's  Port,   Svo.  &3.  6d. 

MtnflfUr^liiH  Phadon,  hcniusgeg^eben  ven  D.  Friedlander  ait  die 
HwdschriUde**  Vtrfassers,  8vo.  (5s. 

3f  orcau's  VoLstandige  Biographie,  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
Oesttrt;i;;Ii  und  Dentsohland,  8vo.  4s.  6d. 
K«i.<r  dunli  Deiitsdiland,  Danemark,  Schweden,   Nonregen  nsd 
Fioen  Th^il  von  Iialicavon  Kuttucr,  4  Bd^.  8fo,  ro«  k.   21.  128!. 
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JUchtor  (J.  P.)  Letranr  oder  Erzichmigslebrey  3  Bd«.  8fo.  II.  !<« 

■  Mars  und  Phobu*,  8vo.  2t. 

Jiaalfvld  (F.)  uber  das  politische  System  von    Fraokeieb,  S?a  3jw 
>)chlacbteii  bey  Leipzig  (Reschmbuogr  der),  5s.  * 

ftduniedgten  Adomde  odejr  Liebe  und  Scheo,  8vo.  Ge. 
Skizzea  zer  einer  Geschichte  des  Russisch— FranzosUchen  Kriej^et 
aJahr,  1812,  Svo.  lOs.  6d 
StrMk  fuss  Julie  TOftLindati,  S  Bdc   8vo.  148. 


MAPS,  AT  LASSES,  GLOBES,    S^c. 


The  Astrariuv  Improved  ;  or.  Views  of  the  principal  fixed  Sttnr 
and  Constellations,  represented  on  Twehe  Plates,  (one  for  eaeh  month 
in  the  year ;)  from  which  their  names  and  relative  situation  may  be 
known  by  simple  inspeetion.  By  J.  Marsh.  Esq.  of  Chichester.— 
liedicated  to  Mr.  \Villiam  Walker,  Lecturer  on  the  Eidouranion.-* 
I'rice  58.  sewed. 

.  The  first  Principles  of  Geometry  and  Trigonemetry5  treated  in  a 
plain  and  familiar  manner,  and  illustrated  with  Figures,  Diagranos,, 
and  References  to  weM  known  objects.  For  the  use  of  yonng  person^, 
Frice  5s. 

The  Northern  and  Southern  Celestial  Planispheres,  on  Uie  Plane  of 
the  Equator ;    on  Whidi  are  carefully  defined  the  bot^idaries  of  the 
Constellations,  and  all  the  Stars  to  the  sixth  magnitude,  iucltisive.-^  . 
From  the  Astronomical  Cataio«;ue  of  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Wollasten,  F.R.S* 
On  two  large  ftheets.  Price  12t. 

A  Portraiture  of  the  Heavens,  as  they  appear  to  the  naked  eye  ; 
ronatra'cted  for  the  u^e  of  students  in  astronofny.  By  Francis  Wol- 
laston,  F.  R.  S.     In  Folio,  Price  11.  Is. 

A  Moveable  Planisphere,  exhibiting  the  face  of  the  heavens  for  any 
given  hour  of  the  day  throughout  the  year,  as  aJso  the  time  of  rising 
and  setting  of  the  Stars.  Designed  to  assist  the  young  student  ia  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  fhe  rdiitive  situation  and  names  of  the  Con- 
steliatinns.    By  Francis  Wollaston,  F.  R.  8.     Price  i2s. 

A  New  Map  of  the  Countries  extending  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Gulph  of  Bothnia,  and  from  thence  Westward  to  the  Mouths  of  tho 
Scheldt.     Price  18s.  on  Rollers,  or  in  Case  for  the  pocket. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  Countries  and  Provinces  of  the  Ancient  WorU^ 
with  the  nuidera  Names  aunexed.-^Price  2s. 

Car^s  N^w  Universal  Atlas,  imperial  quarto  size ;  eoutaining  ae^ 
parate  Maps  of  all  the  Kingdoms,  States,  and  Countries,  throughout 
theWoiid ;  comprised  in  aixty*eight  Maps.  Price  half- bound  Ros* 
tia,  full  coloured,  41.  Us.  6d.;  Ditto  half- bound  Calf,  ditto,  41.  10s.  ^ 
Bitto  in  Boards  ditto,  41.  49. 

New  English  Ati^is,  Imperial  Sheet,  (corresponding  in  size  with 
the  large  New  Universal  Atlas  ;)  containing  distinct  Maps  of  each 
County,  together  with  a  General  Map^of  England,  and  a  Two-Sheet 
iWftp  ef  Wales;  on  which  are  carefully  deUueated  the  roads,  rivera.v 
navigable  duialf^  seats^  &c.  &c> 
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llapK,  AUasses,  Globes,  &c. 

I^nglij^h  Atlas,  on  Imptrlal  Qdarto  :  bein^  a  nen  get  of  Coucff 
Bap.s  i'i-omacUj:!  SuiTfys.  rxhibiting  all  the  <]irfct  and  pnDci|iai 
cross  r«ad»,  cniet,  towns,  and  iiirs:  considerable  viHx^es,  jiarks,  nTen« 
navigable  canals,  6:c.  acroinpaiii'd  wuh  a  «rrneral  dcbcriptiim  of  each 
County.  Price  III  5s.  in  boardi^;  '21.  S&.  half-bound  ;  21.  l'2««€d. 
calf  gilt. 

Reduction  from  the  above  (sinall  Octavo  size) ,  entitled,  Caij^s 
Traveller's  Compiuiion  :  or,  a  Delineation  of  the  Turupike  Roads  of 
Eii«:!and  and  Wales.  To  which  i%  added  au  alpbaWtical  list  of  the 
Market  and  Borous^h  Towns,  with  the  days  on  v,liich  their  markets 
are  held  ;  also  general  diretticns  fnr  tracing  the  inaiiieoiate  route  from 
the  inotropoUs  to  evpry  market  and  borouj>,^h  town  throughout  the 
kin&rdotu.  Price,  ha]V-l.i>und,  17s.  ;  Ditto,  Calt  gilt,  18$^  ;  Ditto,' 
bound  in  Morocco^  a»  a  pocket-book,  11.5s. 

Survfv  of  the  Country  fifteeti  Milvs  round  London,  upon  a  scale  o{ 
one  inch  toa  niile:  a  sniaii  Octavo  Volume,  price  9s.  Cd.  half-bound  ; 
PU&ted  and  iiiouriied  on  cloth  for  the  pocket,  12s. ;  Mounted  oa  Roll 
and  Ltd^v,  14^. 

New  Map  of  London  and  Westminster,  the  Borough  of  $outIiwark» 
and  parts  Adjacent,  upon  two  sheets  and  a  half  of  Grand  Eagle  Vn- 

E?r,     Prite  l-ys. ;   Mouirtid  on  cloth  for  the  pocket,  11.  Is.  ;  Ditto; 
oil  and  Ltdsre,  11.  4s.     The  Same,  with  the  Boundaries  of  the  Pa-^ 
rishes,  full  coloured,  ds.  extra. 

.  Small  Sheet  Map  df  London,  shewing  also  the  sitnation  of  the  Re- 
eeiving'-f  louses  of  the  General  and  Two-penny  Post  Offices.  Pnce 
Is.  <mI.  ;  Ditto,  on  cloth  for  the  Pocket,  &. 

Caiy's  new  Itinerarj;  or,  an  Accurate  Delineation  of  the  Great 
Roads,  both  direct  and  cross,  throughout  England  and  Wales ;  with 
many  of  the  principal  Koada  in  Scotland  :  from  au  actual  admeasure- 
ment, made  by  command  of  his  Majesty*s  Postmaster  General,  for 
OiRcial  purpuses ;  under  the  direction  and  inspection  i»f  Thomas 
llasker,  Esq.  Surveyor  and  Superintendant  of  Mail  Coaches.  Price 
13s.  bound. 

ITie  British  Traveller :  containing  the  whole  of  the  direct  and  ems* 
Roads  throug^hout  England  and  Wales,  with  many  of  the  prtncipsl 
Roads  in  Scotland ;  calculated  for  thosa  Travellers  by  whom  the  Gen- 
tlemen's seats  may  nut  be  cousidcred  essential.  Price  48. -<kL  iv 
boards. 

Gary's  New  Guide  for  ascertaining  Hackney-Coach  farea  and  Por- 
terage rates  :  being  an  actual  and  minute  admeasurement  of  everf 
•Ireet  wiiicb  is  a  carriage-way  through  the  metropolis.  Priae  7s; 
half-bound  ;  accoinpaniod  with  a  map  of  London. 

Map  of  America,  exhibiting  its  natural  and  political  positioiiB,  de- 
lineated from  the  most  recent  authorities.  Price  11. 59.  in  Sheets,  <ir 
121.  2s.  on  Roll  and  Ledge,  full  coloured. 

A  New  Miip  of  the  Russian  dominions  in  Europe,  with  the  adja- 
cent (Jonntrits  extending  Westwards  beyond  the  Vistula,  on  wiiieh^ 
are  dehiinttui  their  natural  and  political  features,  principally  drawn 
from  tile  Ssirvsys  made  by  order  of  the  Russiaa  Governiusut.  Prftr, 
in  sheets,  21.  Pis.  Gd 
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.  A  DelioMticm  of  the  Strata  of  England  and  Wa1es>  with  part  of 

Scolland ;  by  Williaai  Smith*  15,  Buckingham-street,  Strand.     The 

map  is  engrared  od  a  scale  of  five  miles  i»  an  inch,  and  consists  of 

fifteen  lar^e  sheets.  Price,  with  explanation  and  indax,  about  51.  5t, 

Cary's  New  Globes,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial— ▼arious  Si2es— <• 
and  Prices. 

Plans  of  Nangablt  Canals ;  inNumbers ;  on  a  scakof  half  an  inch 
to  a  mile.  Size  of  each  Plan^  IS^uches  by  10.  Pncc,  Number  1  to 
3,  Cs.  each  ;  Number  4,  7s.  6d. 

A  New  General  Map  of  tlie  Inland  Navigation  of  England  an4 
Wales ;  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  different  naififa* 
b)e  Canals  for  wliu-h  acts  of  Parliament  have  been  obtained ;  as  well 
jas  the  whole  of  the  principal  Riven,  and  their  connexion  with  those 
Canals.    Price  6$.  in  sheet,  or  98.  in  case  far  the  pocket 

New  Map  of  Cardiganshire,  from  an  actual  Survey  made  by  John 
Singer,  Land  Surveyor,  and  planned  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  anile. 
Price  lU  lis.  6d.  in  sheets:,  or  21.  2s.  mounted  on  Roll  and  Ledge^ 
tull  coloured. 

A  New  Map  of  Glamorganshire  ;  from  an  actnal  survey  by  T. 
Ta^s.  Four  Sheets.---ll.  lis.  6d.  sheets ;  2L  29.  roll  and  kdge» 
colomted. 

.  Map  of  Ourhatn ;  from  actual  survey,  by  Armstrong,  in  four  $hcctsi» 
price  10s.  6d. ;  mounted  on  roll  and  ledge,  and  full  colowed^  IL  la. 

,  Map  of  NtrthuQiberlijind,  from  actual  survey,  by  Aimsirong,  in  niaa 
thefts,  price  lU  Ils«  6tl. ;  mounted  on  roll  and  ledge,  and  fiiUeo* 
loured,  21.  l2s.  6d.  ^ 

Map  of  Scotland*  four  i^heets,  price  14s.  ;  mounted  on  roU  anl 
Icdg^,  or  in  casa,  11.  Is. 

Keduction  of  the  above,  on  one  large  sheet,  price  7$.  6d. ;  monnii 
a4  on  clqth  for  the  pocket,  10s.  6d« ;  or  roll  and  ledge,   128. 
«  Map  of  Wales,  two  sheets,  price  7s. ;  mounted  on  cloth  ibr  tha 
pocket,  lOs.  6d. ;  or  roll  and  l^dgc,  12s. 

Map  of  Holland,  on  four  small  sheets,  price  79. 6d. ;  Ditto,  mouaU 
tl  on  foU  and  ledge,  or  in  a  case  for  the  pocket,  12b. 

Map  of  Franee,  one  lai^e  sheet,  divided  into  its  Departments,  oa 
which  the  boundaries  of  its  Provinces  are  also  delineated,  price  7s.  €d. 
ji>ittq,  mounted  on  cloth  for  the  pocket,  10s.  6d. 

Map  of  the  West  Indies  ;  single  sheet,  Ss.  Od. 
.^Sitigl^  S^eei   Map  of  Surrey,  from  actual  survey,  5s.;   Dittos 
qp9«ntedoQ  cloth  for  the  pocket,  8s. 

Aucvey  of  the  Great  Western  Road,  foom  London  to  Fahnooth, 
with  a  Blanch  to  Weymauth.  By  A.  Arrowsmith.  Neat  Pocket* 
Vdume,  half-hound,  Cs.  \        . 

A  Twelye-lnch  Circle,  Twenty-two  miles  round  the  mttrdpoHs, 
Is.  6d.    Ditto  OB  cloth  for  the  pocket,  2s.  6d. 

A  Single  Sheat  of  the  Post  roads  of  Great  Britain.  Prica  2s.  3 
Ditto,  mounted  for  the  pocket,  3s.  6d. 

A  New  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  with  part  of  Scotland;  plan^ 

4f^  Crit,  Rrv.  Vol  6,  ISU:  SO 
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ned  from  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  five  miles.  Price  in  boards  ( with  tlue 
^ttde\),  2L  i2s.  6d. ;  mounted  on  springy  barrel,  full  coloared,  61. 
lik.  (id. ;  Ditto,  on  roll  aad  led^e,  ditto,  ^L  13s.  Od. ;  Ditto,  09 
cfoth»  and  fitted  in  case,  ditto,  3i.  138.  6d,  Size  efihe  Map,  whea 
Joined,  srvxn  fea4  six  inches  higb,  and  six  feet  wide. 

A  Reduction  of  ths  abore  Map,  (published  by  order  of  the  Ri§;fat 
Honorable  the  Poi^tmaster  General,^  on  one  lar^e  Sheet,  contaimng 
the  whole  of  the  Turnpike  Roads,  the  principal  RiTers.  and  the 
course  of  the  different  navigable  Canals.  Price  7s.  (5d.  Mounted  ott 
doth  for  the  pocket,  10s.  (5d, ;  or  roll  and  Isdge,  126. 

Map  of  Yorkshire,  four  shtats,  price  14s, ;  mounted  in  case  foe 
pocket,  or  on  roll  and  ledge,  11.  Is. 

Single  Sheet  Maps  of  every  County  in  England^  price  3s.  6d* 
each;   mounted  in  Case  for  the  pocket,  5s. 

A  Map  of  the  Recent  Political  Changes  which  bare  taken  place  <a 
Ae  Continent  of  Europe.   Price  5s. 

ffot€. — nt  preceding  Works   are  Publishd  by  Cary^  Nor/oO> 
streetf  Strofid, 

A  New  English  AtUs,  being  a  complete  sat  of  County  Vapp, 
£i^ided  into  Hundreds,  on  which  are  delineated  all  the  direct  and  cro&i 
roade,  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  parks,  Gentlemen's  seats,  the 
course  of  the  men  and  navig^ablc  canals,  preceded  by  a  Gfueral  Map 
of  England  Wales,  on  which  tlie  principal  U oads  are  caraf idly  describ* 
ed,  for  the  purp(«e  of  facilitating  the  connexion  of  the  r«sperUv« 
Maps ;  the  whole  accomptuied  by  an  Index  Vilbris,  containing  fiftj 
thousand  names  of  places  mcntimed  in  the  Work,  with  reference  to 
Aeir  situation.  Price  of  the  Work,  full  coloured,  and  half  bound, 
71.  7s.  Ditto,  neatly  onllimd,  ditto,  01.  6s.  Each  County  map  to  bi 
had  separate,  at  3s.  6d.  each  ;  or  in  a  case  for  travelling,  o^ 

A  New  Map  of  Yorkshire,  on  four  sheets,  price  12s. ;  in  a  case  fof 
ftc  pocket,  18s.;  or  on  roll  and  ledp^c,  11. 

A  Nfw  General  AtUs,  contaiuinjif  distinct  Maps  of  all  the  princi- 
pal Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  Stat»:s,  throughout  the  World ;  carefully 
deliutiatf^d  from  the  best  authoritirs  extant;  price,  full  coloured  an4 
half  bound,  31.  8s.  ;  Ditto  with  the  Rtaps  neatly  outlined,  21.  ISs. 

A  Classical  Atlas,  (be  in^  a  Companion  to  the  Modern,)  coutaining 
£ stinct  Maps  of  the  (\)uiilrics  described  in  Ancient  History,  both 
Sacred  an<l  Profane.  Price,  full  coloured  and  half  bound,  it  18s»J 
Ditto  vith  the  Mnp.s  neatly  u»Ulii.cd,  11.  14s. 

A  New  Gt  neral  Atlas,  bring  a  reduction  of  the  large  Quarto  Atlas, 
containinir  Mans  of  all  llie  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  through- 
eut  the  MorUl;  from  the  btst  authorities.  Price,  vith  the  Maps 
eeatly  outlined  aud  hall  bound,  11,  5s.  ;  Ditto,  wiih  the  Maps  fuH 
coloured,  11.  9>. 

A  Map  exhihiiing  the  Frontiers  of  Canada,  and  the  United Stalct 
ef  America,  vitli  a  sketch  of  the  Coa$t  of  North  America  from  tbi 
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met  St.  Lawrence  to  Chcsapeak*  Bay.  Intended  to  illustrate  th« 
Opcralions  of  the  British  and  ^American  Armies.  One  large  sheet, 
price  5s.  6d.;  or  on  Canvas  and  in  a  Case,  8s.  6d. 

A  New  Map  of  Europe,  with  the  Great  Koads,  drawn  from  the 
latest  authorities.     On  one  very  larg^e  sheet,  price,  fis. ;    on  Canvas 
and  Case  for  the  pocket,  13»* ;  and  on  roll  and  ledge,  I4s. 
A  New  Map  of  Asia,    ditto,     ditto. 
A  New  Map  of  Africa,    ditto,    ditto. 
A  New  Map  of  America,     ditto,     ditto. 

A  New  Fair  of  Globes,  four  inches  in  diameter,  the  Terrestrial, 
exhibiting^  the  whole  of  the  discoveries  of  the  diflerent  Cirrumnaviga^' 
tors  to  J&12  ;  the  Celestial,  comprehending^  the  whole  of  the  SUr»ta 
the  fifth  Magnitude.  Price,  mounted  on  comnon  stands,  21  10s. ; 
on  mahogany,  31  ;  or  in  cases  for  the  pocket,  II.  168. 
•  A  New  Map  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Irekmd,  on  which  the  Turnpike  and  principal  cross  roads  are  carn^ 
fuUy  described  ;  particularly  distinguishing  the  routes  of  the  Mail 
Coaches,  the  rivers  and  navigable  canals,  on  six  large  sheets.  Price, 
11.  lOs.  in  sheets ;  mounted  on  roll  and  ledge,  or  in  a  neat  case  foi* 
Aravejling,  21.  5s. 

A  New  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  on  two  large  sheets  ;  princi* 
willy  calculated  for  travelKng  ;  with  the  Turnpike  and  Mail  Coark. 
Roads,  distinguished  by  different  colours,  and  the  distances  accurate- 
ly described.  Price  on  roll  and  ledge,  or  in  a  neat  case  for  travellings 
11    Is. 

A  Plan  of  the  Grand  Junction,  Grand  Union,  and  Union  Canals } 
price  ds. 

Armstrong's  Survey  of  the  County  of  Lincoln,  eight  large  sheets 
price  21.  2s.  or  on  roll  and  ledge,  31.  3s. 

Kearsley's  Traveller's  Guide  through  Great  Britain,  price  7s.  6 
in  beards,  or  8s.  6d»  half  bound.     This  work  contains  the  printipa 
roads  between  London  and  Paris. 

A  plan  of  the  Road  from  London  to  Dover,  and  from  Calais  to  Pa-1 
lis.    Price  2s.  or  in  a  neat  Case,  3s. 

A  plan  of  the  Road  from  London  to  Brighthelmstone,  and  froW 
Dieppe  to  Paris.    Price  2s.  or  in  a  neat  Case,  3s. 

A  Genealogical  and  Histerical  Table  of  liie  Sovereigns  of  England, 
price  6s. 

An  accurate  Delineation  of  the  Coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
ibat  of  France  from  Brest  to  Ostend ;  likewise  the  whole  of  the  Coast 
of  Holland,  and  the  riven  Weser  and  Elbe.    Price,  neatly  coloured, 
iu.  Gd. 
A  New  Map  of  Germany,  one  large  sheet,  neatly  coloured,  Cs. 
A  New  Map  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  comprehending  the  northern  part  of 
Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia,  one  large  sheet,  price  colored,  7s.  6d#l 
An  actual  Survey  of  the  Roads  from  London  to  Brighthelmstone^ 
with  a  branch  to  Worthing,  exhibiting  all  the  Noblemen's  and  Geitth* 
tden*!  seals  OB  the  road.    Ncav  pocket  volume,  pi-iceds, 
«  GS 
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A  New  Map  of  tlie  Lakes  of  Cumbedsnd*  W«i«»oickkd,  end! 
Lancashire ;  tram  the  bttt  authorities.     One  large  sheet,  price  5e« 
or  on  Canvas  and  Caae^^Ts.  6. 

A  Plan  of  the  Road  from  London  to  Bath»  by  Chipperittm  and 
bj  DeYizes,    price  2a. 

Where  may  be  had,  General  Atlasaes.  being  selections  of  the 
best  Maps  extant ;  handsomely  coloured,  and  boimd  in  Rmsia,  price 
from  Ten  to  Twenty  Guineas. 

Dissected  Mapa  of  all  parts  of  the  World,  and  of  Tarioes  siaes. 

Maps  mounted  on  spring  barrel,  roll  and  ledge,  and  framed  in  t^« 
riovs  ways ;  likewise  pasted  on  canvas  for  the  pocket,  or  bovntt  f» 
the  library. 

A]ao,«New  Gfobes,  12  and  18  inches  in  diameter,  moantad  in  a 
variety  of  forms. 

Noi€.-^T%e  preceding  Works  are  PuhlUked  &y  C.  Smithy  122. 
Strand,  1815. 

The  Univerial  Atlas ;  exhibitiqg  on  a  laige  scale,  d  the  Empires^ 
Kingdoms,  and  States,  in  the  whole  World ;  Engraved  on  110  plalcs» 
comprisiDg  76  Maps.  By  Thomas  Kitchin,  sen*  and  others.^- 
Neatlv  bonnd,  81. 8s.,  of  fnll  coloured  and  bound  in  Rosaia,  12L  12i# 

A  tiew  and  elegant  General  Atlas,  in  extra  quarto,  chiefly  intended 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  convenience  of  Gentlemen's  librariss  i  ala^ 
to  accompany  the  various  Geographical  Grammars,  Dictionaiioa,  &c« 
C/omprising  all  the  new  discoveries  to  the  present  time ;  beijBg  more 
eopioos  than  any  other  Atlas  published  of  this  size  ;  containing  3d 
Maps,  richly  coloured,  and  handsom^  half  bound,  11^»  tls.  6d. 

Dnry's  Universal  Atlas  for  the  pocket.    Bound,  I0s«  Gd. 

A  Collection  of  large  Maps  ;  consisting  of  the  New  Four  Sheet  Mam 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  with  the  hirge  Maps  of  the 
United  Kingdrai  and  of  the  West  Indies,  lat%  published.  Hand- 
iomely  bound,  81.  8s. 

Bolton*s  Ancient  Geography;  a  useful  book  fiar  8cho(^»  Ise. 
Quarto,  Half  bound,  7s. 

Sacred  Geography,  for  the  use  of  Schoola,  kc  5s« 

Scale's  Hibernian  Atlas,  and  General  Description  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ireland,  beautifully  engraved  on  78  pfaites.  New  Edition,.  QuartOi 
Half  bound  and  fuU  coloured.  12s. 

Roques  Irish  Surveys,  with  Additions  by  Mr*  Scale.  A  broad 
folio,  half  bound,  31.  ds. 

North  America,  with  the  West  Indies,  on  4  sheets,  price  8a. ;  OD 
eloth  and  rollers,  16s.    Size,  G  f  t.  4  in.  high,  by  4  ft.  wide. 

South  America,  on  4  sheets.  Same  8ize».  price,  &c  as  the  pveced- 
ing  Map  of  North  America. 

jQTelf,— TA«  prece^ng  Catalogue  of  Atlases^  Maps^  ^c.  are^puh 
UsKed  by  fVMttU  and  Laurie,  iVo.  53;  Fka-ttrett. 
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